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CHARLES   GRANDISON  FINNEY.i 

The  readers  of  the  Quarterly  who  have  already  had  the 
privilege  of  perusing  the  fascinating  "  Memoirs  of  Charles  G. 
Finney,  written  by  Himself,"  will  not  wish  to  have  the  same 
story  repeated  at  second-hand,  much  less  will  they  care  to  have 
it  condensed.  In  these  Memoirs,  however,  we  have  not  an 
autobiography  of  Mr.  Finney,  but  rather,  as  he  modestly  states 
it,  an  account  of  the  revivals  of  religion  with  which  his  name 

'  Mr.  Finney  was  the  son  of  Sylvester  and  Rebecca  Finney,  and  was  bom  in  War- 
ren, Cdnn.y  1792,  Aug.  29.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  Oneida  and  Je£ferson  Coun- 
ties, N.  Y.  He  attended  an  academy  in  Connecticut,  1815-18.  Studied  law  at 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  till  1821,  and  practised  there.  Studied  theology  with  Rev.  Geoi:ge 
W.  Gale,  of  Adams.  Ordained  by  St  Lawrence  Presbytery,  1824.  Preached  as 
evangelist  in  Middle  and  Eastern  States  until  installed,  Second  Free  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  New  York  City,  1833.  October,  after  being  dismissed,  he  was 
installed  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church,  1834.  Theological  Professor,  Oberlin, 
1835,  Ju°^  i^d  retained  connection  with  the  college  till  death.  Was  president 
from  1851  to  xS66,  Professor  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  1851-58,  and  pas- 
tor First  Congregational  Church,  1835-72.  Labored  also  as  evangelist  during  the 
winter  months,  till  i860 ;  also  in  Great  Britain,  eighteen  months,  1849-50^  and 
again,  i859-6a  He  published  "  Lectures  on  Revivals,"  "  Lectures  to  Professing 
Christians,'*  "  Sermons  on  Important  Subjects,"  "  Guide  to  the  Saviour,"  "  Lec- 
tures on  Systematic  Theology,"  and  "  Finney  on  Masonry."  Married,  ist,  1824, 
October,  Lydia  R.,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Jerusha  Andrews,  of  Whitestown, 
N.  Y.  She  died  1847,  December,  leaving  five  children.  He  married,  2d,  1848, 
November,  Elizabeth  Ford  Atkinson,  of  Akron,  O.  She  died,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
1861,  December,  and  he  married,  3d,  1865,  September,  Mrs.  Rebecca  (Allen) 
Rayl.  He  died  in  Oberlin,  of  a  heart  affection,  1875,  ^^S*  '^>  ^S^^  ^^  years,  11 
months,  and  17  days. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1877,  by  Christophbx  Cushing,  in    the 
Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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and  labors  had  been  connected.  As  might  be  expected,  we 
find  in  it  comparatively  little  that  will  aid  the  reader  in  gain- 
ing a  complete  idea  of  Mr.  Finney's  many-sided  character. 
To  promote  revivals  was  his  absorbing  life-work,  and  no  single 
portrait  could  more  truly  represent  him  than  that  which  he 
has  himself  unconsciously  drawn.  But  while  he  was  an  evan- 
gelist, and  in  that  capacity  was,  as  one  has  termed  him,  a 
"fiery  John  the  Baptist,"  he  was  also  a  pastor,  a  college 
president  and  theological  teacher,  an  author,  a  citizen  widely 
acquainted  with  and  constantly  interested  in  civil  affairs,  an 
economist,  skilful  in  the  management  of  business,  a  legal 
adviser,  a  neighbor,  in  the  sense  in  which  our  Lord  applied 
the  term  to  the  good  Samaritan,  a  personal  friend  to  thou- 
sands, and  especially  their  spiritual  counsellor,  and  withal  a 
faithful  and  tender  husband  and  father.  His  biographer  (if 
he  shall  ever  have  one)  will  describe  him  in  all  these  and 
other  relations,  and  there  will  be  little  ground  left  for  the 
prejudice  that  has  so  often  pronounced  him  to  be  only  .a  nar- 
row, intense,  and  bigoted  religionist.  Meantime  a  brief  sketch 
of  his  life  and  character,  based  upon  some  measure  of  personal 
acquaintance  with  him  and  the  community  upon  which  he 
has  left  his  deepest  impress,  may  be  of  some  service  to  his 
memory. 

I.  Apparently  Mr.  Finney  owed  little  to  ancestry  or  early 
education.  His  parents  were  irreligious;  and  when,  in  1794, 
they  removed  from  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  to  the  then  wild, 
unevangelized  region  of  North-western  New  York,  they  were 
apparently  taking  their  boy,  at  the  tender  age  of  two  years,  out 
of  the  reach  of  all  possible  Christian  influences.  A  prayerless 
home,  in  the  midst  of  a  godless  frontier  community,  is  seem- 
ingly as  unfit  a  place  as  could  well  be  chosen  for  the  training 
of  one  who  is  destined  for  the  Christian  ministry.  But  Mr. 
Finney  was,  by  nature,  unusually  susceptible  to  moral  and 
religious  impressions ;  and  this  susceptibility  must  have  been 
fostered  to  some  extent  by  the  Puritan  notions  which  came 
with  the  family  from  their  New  England  home.  His  mother's 
disapproval  of  the  recklessness  of  the  people  about  them, 
though  not  very  outspoken  or  positive,  was  one  of  his  earliest 
recollections. 
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Froude  says  that  "  whatever  exists  at  this  moment  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  of  conscientious  fear  of  doing  evil,  is  the 
remnant  of  the  convictions  which  were  branded  by  the  Calvin- 
ists  into  the  people's  hearts."  The  Calvinistic  pulpits  of  New 
England,  during  the  last  and  the  preceding  century,  produced 
a  like  effect  upon  the  American  people.  There  may  have 
been,  relatively  to  the  population,  fewer  professors  of  religion 
in  New  England  a  hundred  years  ago  than  to-day,  but  there 
was,  in  the  popular  conscience,  a  profounder  fear  of  divine  jus- 
tice. The  Puritan  idea  of  law  and  penalty  went  with  the  New 
England  emigrants  to  their  frpntier  settlements,  even  when 
the  ministry  and  the  church  were  left  behind. 

The  moral  fibre  in  Mr.  Finne/s  early  character  must  be 
traced  to  this,  or  else  to  his  natural  constitution,  rather  than 
to  any  religious  training  that  he  received,  either  at  home  or  in 
the  church.  He  says  that  when  he  began  to  study  law,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  he  was  "  almost  as  ignorant  of  religion  as 
a  heathen."  Up  to  that  time  he  had  never  sat  statedly  under 
the  preaching  of  an  educated  ministry,  although  he  had  spent 
four  years  as  student  and  school-teacher  in  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut  In  his  old  age  he  used  often  to  refer  to  the 
paucity  of  his  early  opportunities,  regretting  especially  that 
from  a  child  he  had  not  "  known  the  Holy  Scriptures."  But  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  he  has  not  thought  worthy  of 
notice,  that  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  religious  advantages,  he 
never  became  reckless  or  vicious.  As  a  young  man,  he  was 
spirited  and,  no  doubt,  sometimes  rough  and  hilarious ;  but, 
considering  his  associations,  he  was  exceptionally  conscientious 
and  high-minded.  This  must  have  been  due  mainly  to  the 
strong  hold  which  moral  ideas  always  had  upon  him.  He 
"  shewed  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  his  heart."  He  was 
thus  naturally  adapted  to  legal  studies ;  and  these  studies, 
specially  as  he  pursued  them,  were  eminently  fitted  to  quicken 
his  natural  discernment  of  moral  truth.     He  says : 

"In  studying  elementary  law,  I  found  the  old  authors  frequently  quot- 
ing the  Scriptures,  and  referring  especially  to  the  Mosaic  Institutes  as 
authority  for  many  of  the  great  principles  of  common  law.  ■  This  excited 
my  curiosity  so  much  that  I  went  and  purchased  a  Bible,  the  first  I  had 
ever  owned ;  and  whenever  I  found  a  reference  to  it  by  the  law  authors, 
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I  turned  to  the  passage  and  consulted  it  in  its  connection.  This  soon 
led  to  my  taking  a  new  interest  in  the  Bible,  and  I  read  and  meditated 
upon  it  much  more  than  I  had  ever  done  before  in  my  life."  ^ 

This  interesting  leaf  from  his  history  shows  not  only  how 
thorough  he  was  inclined  to  be  as  a  student,  and  thus  explains 
his  intellectual  power,  but  it  also  brings  to  light  the  process  of 
providential  training  by  which  he  was  made  ready  for  the  re- 
markable experience  which  accompanied  his  conversion.  The 
study  of  law  was  to  him  at  the  same  time  the  study  of  the 
divine  government.  His  naturally  quick  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  was  deepened  by  meditation  upon  the  righteousness  of 
God.  When  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  "  he  came  to 
himself,"  there  was  something  in  himself  to  come  to. 

Late  in  life  President  Finney  often  recalled  the  wonderful 
freshness  with  which  during  these  years  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  came  to  his  mind.  There  was,  he  thought,  some  com- 
pensation in  this  for  his  lack  of  earlier  familiarity  with  it.  It 
was  a  new  book  to  him,  and  for  this  reason  all  the  more  sug- 
gestive and  stimulating;  besides,  he  was  untrammelled  by 
traditional  interpretations.  He  had  the  privilege  —  in  one 
point  of  view  it  certainly  was  a  privilege  —  of  finding  out  for 
himself  what  the  Bible  taught  concerning  sin  and  redemption. 
Unquestionable  as  are  the  advantages  of  early  religious  culture 
in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  community,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
it  is  well  for  the  world  that  Mr.  Finney  was  trained  as  he  was. 
What  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  been  brought  up  in  Con- 
necticut by  pious  parents,  and  by  them  had  been  sent  to  Yale 
College,  no  one  can  tell ;  but  however  distinguished  he  might 
have  been,  he  would  probably  not  have  been  fitted  for  the 
particular  work  for  which  God  so  evidently  girded  him.  For  a 
special  mission  there  is  need  of  special  training. 

2.  Christian  biography  contains  nothing  that  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  story  which  Mr.  Finney  has  given  of  his 
own  conversion.  He  had  been  for  some  time  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  had  given  it  special  study ;  he  had 
frequently  attended  the  prayer-meetings  of  the  church,  and 
had  speculated  not  a  little  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  prayers 
to  which  he  listened  ;  he  had  disputed  with  the  minister,  whose 

^  Autobiography,  p.  7. 
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preaching,  being  of  the  old-school  type,  did  not,  in  his  inde- 
pendent judgment,  harmonize  with  reason  or  the  Scriptures. 
He  was  not  a  blasphemer  or  persecutor ;  but  he  was,  at  least,  a 
merciless  critic  of  the  disciples  of  Christ.  All  the  while  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  bringing  the  truth,  with  which  he  was  becom- 
ing so  familiar,  home  to  his  heart.  Conviction  seized  him,  and, 
as  if  he  were  an  arrested  criminal,  he  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  his  Judge.  His  fierce  struggle  with  his  pride ;  his  eflforts 
to  pray;  his  temporary  abandonment  of  business  that  he  might 
concentrate  his  whole  mind  upon  the  great  question  of  his  sal- 
vation ;  the  inward  voice  that  stopped  him  on  the  street,  and 
the  sudden  illumination  which  made  the  way  of  salvation  so 
simple  and  so  clear  ;  his  retirement  to  the  seclusion  of  a  wood, 
and  the  revelation  then  made  of  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  his 
wicked  heart ;  his  humiliation  and  confession,  and  the  desper- 
ate grasp  with  which  he  laid  hold  of  the  promises  of  God ;  the 
peace  that  followed  his  conscious  justification  ;  the  subsequent 
vision  of  the  Saviour  and  the  wonderful  baptism  of  the  Spirit, 
which  seemed  to  him  "  like  wave  upon  wave  of  liquid  love,"  — 
all  these  and  other  similar  experiences  Mr.  Finney  describes 
with  a  particularity  almost  too  minute.  The  impression  may 
be  left  on  some  minds  that  the  principal  evidence  of  his  regen- 
eration lay  in  the  wonderful  sensations  that  accompanied  it 
rather  than  in  the  changed  character  which  was  produced  by 
it  It  would  not  be  strange  if  many  should  enviously  wish 
that  they  might  be  converted  in  a  way  similarly  brilliant  and 
miraculous,  although,  through  lack  of  the  same  deep,  emotional 
nature  which  characterized  Mr.  Finney,  they  are,  perhaps,  as 
incapable  of  such  an  experience  as  is  anthracite  of  sudden 
combustion. 

Mr.  Finney,  as  his  "  Memoirs  "  show,  was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  remarkable  experiences  which  attended  his  conversion 
and  the  subsequent  crises  of  his  religious  life.  He,  no  doubt, 
regarded  them  rightly  as  evident  tokens  of  the  Spirit's  pres- 
ence and  power.  But  for  his  active,  rational  instinct  and  his 
well-trained,  metaphysical  judgment  he  might  have  become 
visionary.  As  it  was,  he  was  far  enough  from  adopting  any- 
thing like  fanatical  views  of  the  nature  of  religion.  To  be  a 
Christian,  in  his  view,  is  to  love  God ;  and  the  love  of  God  is 
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the  cheerful  and  aflfectionate  surrender  of  the  will  to  His  ser- 
vice, —  this  and  nothing  more.  The  evidence  to  him  of  his 
conversion  was  not  his  visions  and  sensations,  but  the  utter 
and  radical  change  of  his  supreme  and  governing  purpose,  and 
his  conscious  trust  in  Christ. 

3.  Like  the  converted  Saul  of  Tarsus,  Mr.  Finney,  after 
his  conversion,  "immediately  preached  Christ  that  He  is  the 
Son  of  God."  "  I  have  a  retainer  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
to  plead  His  cause,  and  I  cannot  plead  yours,"  was  his  answer 
to  the  client  who,  on  the  morning  after  the  light  had  shone 
upon  him,  came  to  remind  him  of  the  approach  of  the  hour 
fixed  for  a  pending  trial.  The  profession  of  the  law,  of  which 
he  was  devotedly  fond,  was  at  once  and  forever  abandoned. 
It  suddenly  lost  all  its  attractiveness.  From  that  day,  his  life 
was  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  gospel.  He 
began  at  once  to  beseech  his  friends  and  neighbors,  everywhere, 
on  the  street,  at  their  homes,  in  the  public  meeting,  to  be 
reconciled  to  God,  with  a  power  not  unlike  that  of  the 
apostles  in  Pentecostal  times. 

But  he  did  not  enter  upon  the  full  duties  of  the  ministry 
without  suitable  training.  The  legal  profession  had  already 
furnished  a  considerable  part  of  the  requisite  preparatory 
discipline.  His  thorough  study  of  elementary  law  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Bible  had  made  him  familiar  with  the  ethics 
of  theology.  He  had,  besides,  in  the  handling  of  cases  gained 
the  power  of  analysis,  of  argumentation,  and  appeal,  all 
which  are  as  needful  in  the  pulpit  as  at  the  bar ;  and,  specially, 
he  had  already  learned  how  to  address  men.  He  had  studied 
the  art  of  persuasion  while  facing  juries.  All  his  legal  skill 
was  converted,  when  he  was  converted,  to  the  higher  end  of 
preaching ;  and  none  who  ever  heard  him  preach  could  have 
failed  to  see  that  he  owed  much  of  his  success  to  the  free  use 
which  he  made  in  the  pulpit  of  the  argumentative,  conversa- 
tional, direct,  persuasive  mode  of  address  which  he  had  culti- 
vated at  the  bar. 

To  this  previous  discipline  he  afterwards  added  a  kind  of 
theological  course.  Whether  his  old-school  pastor  (Rev.  Mr, 
Gale),  to  whose  care  the  Presbytery  had  committed  him  as  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry,  was  his  teacher  or  his  pupil,  it  may 
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be  difficult  to  say.  He  seems  to  have  served  the  purpose  of 
whetstone  to  the  knife.  The  knife  was  sharpened  by  the  col- 
lision and  the  whetstone  was  worn  away  :  Mr.  Gale  afterwards 
accepted  Mr.  Finney's  theology. 

With  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible,  this  student  of  di- 
vinity was  not  then  familiar,  and  to  questions  of  scholarly 
criticism  he  gave  little  or  no  attention  ;  but  the  English  Bible, 
as  containing  a  system  of  belief  intelligible  to  the  common 
mind,  he  studied  with  a  personal  application  as  devout  and 
earnest  as  ever  characterized  commentator  or  theologian.  He 
studied  it  at  times  literally  on  his  knees.  Out  of  such  study  as 
this  came  his  theological  system,  which  in  the  earliest  ytars  of 
his  ministry  was  accurately  and  clearly  defined. 

No  doubt  he  was  specisdly  endued  with  power  from  on  high 
by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  it  was,  after  all,  his 
remarkable  natural  gifts,  cultivated  by  several  years  of  legal 
study  and  practice  and  afterwards  concentrated  upon  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  that  God  baptized  and  sanctified.  Little 
countenance  does  his  example  give  to  the  theory  that  the 
young  man  who  is  willing  to  place  implicit  reliance  on  the 
guidance  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  safely  omit 
a  theological  course,  and,  without  any  patient  self-culture, 
enter  at  once  upon  his  work.  No  doubt  God  may  sometimes 
choose  "the  weak  things  of  this  world  to  confound  those 
things  which  are  mighty ; "  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  laziness 
will  never  be  "  endued  with  power  from  on  high." 

Mr.  Finney's  "  Remarks  on  Ministerial  Education,"  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  his  "  Autobiography,"  set  forth  quite  fully 
his  idea  of  preaching  and  of  the  preparation  necessary  for  it. 
A  racier  discussion  of  this  much-belabored  topic  can  scarcely 
be  found.  Its  value,  however,  consists  more  in  its  frank  re- 
vealings  of  his  own  methods  than  in  the  general  practicability 
and  usefulness  of  his  recommendations.  Every  great  preacher 
is  apt  to  recommend  his  own  way  with  great  positiveness. 
Doubtless  it  is  best  for  him;  but  the  variety  and  contra- 
dictoriness  of  the  homiletic  theories  of  different  men,  each 
distinguished  in  his  way,  remind  us  that  there  is  no  single 
pattern  that  will  fit  all  alike,  and  that  ministerial  striplings  will 
be  hindered  rather  than  helped  by  being  arrayed  in  the  gar- 
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ments  of  some  giant  preacher.  Still  with  due  allowance  for 
Mr.  Finney's  natural  partiality  for  his  own  methods,  this 
chapter  will  be  greatly  serviceable  to  the  young  preacher  who 
is  trying  to  find  the  best  way  to  prepare  and  deliver  his 
sermons. 

Whether  in  the  pulpit  Mr.  Finney  realized  his  own  ideal 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  his  stated  hearers.  One  of 
these,  who  is  specially  qualified  for  the  task,^  has  given  the 
following  remarkably  faithful  and  complete  portrait  of  him 
as  a  preacher,  from  which  nothing  can  be  spared  and  to  which 
nothing  need  be  added ;  —  except  a  reminder  that  his  sermons, 
which  were  never  written,  were  preached  from  skeletons  :  — 

*'  He  received  his  gospel  as  the  word  of  God  communicated  to  his  mind 
by  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  Thus  he  went  forth  to  his  work  as  a 
preacher  with  the  full  conviction  that  he  had  a  message  from  God  for 
men  ;  and  this  conviction  was  strong  upon  him  during  the  fifty  years  of 
his  public  life  and  labor. 

''  This  persuasion  ruled  in  his  soul  and  shaped  his  thought  and  his 
work.  Probably  no  sermon  of  his  ever  made  the  impression  that  he  had 
wrought  upon  it  as  a  work  of  art,  although  the  spirit  of  his  work  was  that 
of  the  truest  art.  His  aim  was  to  bring  the  truth  home  to  men  in  such 
forms  as  to  control  their  thoughts  and  move  their  hearts  and  decide  their 
action.  To  this  end  the  truth  itself  was  put  foremost,  and  form  and 
embellishment  were  made  wholly  subordinate.  His  own  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  the  truth  enabled  him  to  give  his  doctrine  such  a  statement  that  it 
would  be  accepted  as  self-evidently  true.  Thus  he  taught  as  one  having 
authority,  who  had  a  right  to  require  assent  to  his  message ;  and  few  men 
ever  commanded  a  wider  assent  to  their  doctrines. 

*'  The  manner  of  his  discourse  was  simple,  direct  and  conversational, 
at  the  opening.  Beginning  with  the  simplest  propositions,  defining  care- 
fully the  idea  he  was  to  present,  telling  first  what  it  was  not  and  then 
what  it  was,  he  advanced  to  the  profounder  views  of  his  discourse,  and  thus 
gradually  paved  the  way  to  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  his  hearers.  In  the  days  of  his  full  strength,  his  principal  discourse 
upon  the  Sabbath  seldom  fell  short  of  an  hour  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
often  extended  to  two  hours ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  rarely  preached 
less  than  an  hour.  The  modem  demand  for  short  sermons  found  no  S3rm- 
pathy  with  him.  Perhaps  this  view  sometimes  prevailed  in  his  audience. 
It  seemed  at  times  that  the  first  half  hour  devoted  to  laying  the  foundation 
might  profitably  have  been  saved  by  assuming  that  his  hearers  in  general 
apprehended  and  accepted  the  elementary  truths  with  which  he  introduced 

1  President  Fairchild  of  Oberlin  College,  in  his  Baccalaureate  Memorial  Sermon, 
preached  July  30,  1876. 
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his  discourse  ;  but  it  was  probably  true  that  he  could  not  ^ve  us  the  last 
without  the  first.  By  these  simple  steps  he  gradually  rose  to  the  heights 
of  his  theme,  and  it  was  very  rare  that  the  view  from  those  heights  did 
not  compensate  for  the  patient  climbing.  As  the  great  truths  kindled 
upon  his  imagination  and  his  heart,  the  whole  intensity  of  his  nature  was 
aroused,  and  he  poured  out  upon  his  audience  a  fervid  torrent  of  argument, 
expostulation,  and  entreaty.  The  general  impression  of  his  sermons  was 
that  of  intense  solemnity  and  earnestness  and  yearning  love.  However 
stem  and  awful  even  the  presentation  of  the  truth  might  be,  no  one  ever 
could  mistake  the  compassionate  love  that  often  choked  the  utterance  and 
bathed  the  face  with  tears.  If  at  times  he  seemed  to  take  his  place  with 
God,  and  stand  almost  as  the  herald  of  His  indignation  against  sin  and  the 
sinner,  he  never  failed  to  illustrate  the  divine  compassion  which  would 
rescue  the  sinner  from  his  ruin. 

"He  had  rare  power  in  touching  the  consciences  of  men.  However 
plausible  and  comely  or  concealed  a  worldly  character  might  be,  under  his 
steady  hand  the  adornments  and  disguises  fell  away,  and  sin  and  all  for- 
getfiilness  and  neglect  of  God  appeared  in  their  intrinsic  hideousness.  To 
him  sin  in  its  own  nature  was  mean  and  vile,  however  amiable  or  graceful 
the  form  it  might  take,  and  respectable  sinners  as  well  as  others  felt  his 
searching  appeals. 

'^  But  with  all  his  solemnity  and  intensity  of  earnestness,  his  discourses 
were  often  relieved  with  bursts  of  humor,  which  diffused  themselves  over 
the  assembly  in  a  rippling  smile.  Such  a  response  seemed  never  to  dis- 
turb him  nor  to  detract  from  the  solemn  impression.  The  next  response 
would  be  breathless  silence  and  tears." 

4.  From  the  first,  President  Finney  had  a  clearly-defined 
theological  system,  and  the  main  object  of  his  preaching  was 
to  state  and  enforce  the  truths  of  this  system.  He  may  be 
fitly  called  a  pulpit  theologian. 

To  those  who  cherish  the  common  notion  that  theological 
doctrines  cannot  be  made  popular  in  the  pulpit,  it  will  always 
seem  strange  that  such  preaching  as  his,  involving  largely  the 
same  logical  forms  of  statement  that  belong  to  the  divinity 
lecture,  should  have  been  so  acceptable  and  even  fascinating 
to  the  common  people.  The  wonder  increases  when  it  is 
remembered  that  he  never  attempted  to  mollify  the  sterner 
doctrines.  When  he  preached  on  the  text,  "  The  carnal  mind 
is  enmity  against  God,"  he  would  not  hesitate  to  say  :  i.  Men 
in  their  natural  state  do  not  love  God.  2.  All  men  in  their 
natural  state  hate  God.  3.  All  men  in  their  natural  state  hate 
God  with  a  perfect  hatred.  4,  Their  hatred  of  God  is  such 
that,  if  they  could,  they  would  drive  Him  from  His  throne.     He 
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certainly  was  never  hindered  by  popular  prejudice  from  declar- 
ing what  he  believed  to  be  "  the  whole  counsel  of  God."  And 
yet  the  people  thronged  to  hear  him.  The  explanation  will  be 
sought  for  by  some  in  his  free,  extemporaneous,  lawyer-like 
mode  of  delivery,  his  piercing,  eagle  eye,  his  clear,  ringing 
voice,  his  skill  in  illustration,  his  dramatic  power,  his  earnest- 
ness, his  direct  personal  appeals.  No  doubt  he  was  aided  by 
all  these  and  other  rhetorical  helps ;  but  they  were  only  as 
feathers  to  the  arrow.  It  was  the  keen  point  of  the  truth 
which  his  hearers  felt.  Whether  Mr.  Finney,  like  Whitefield, 
could  have  made  any  one  weep  by  the  pathos  with  which  he 
could  utter  the  word  "  Mesopotamia,"  it  is  of  little  consequence 
to  know.  Whenever  his  hearers  did  weep,  it  was  because  he 
made  them  feel  the  power  of  divine  truth.  By  clearness  of 
statement,  by  argument  and  appeal,  he  brought  his  hearers 
face  to  face  with  the  eternal  verities  of  God's  word.  Herein 
principally  lay  his  power  in  the  pulpit  He  reasoned  mightily 
out  of  the  Scriptures. 

His  theological  system  was  the  result  of  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  truth  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  If  at 
any  point  this  system  is  defective  or  false,  it  is  not  because  he 
did  not  pursue  the  right  method  of  investigation  ;  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  is  most  likely  to  find  the  truth  who  studies 
the  Scriptures,  not  in  some  cloistered  retreat,  but  in  the  field 
of  active  evangelical  labor. 

Before  Mr.  Finney  came  to  Oberlin  he  was  strongly  inclined 
to  the  work  of  theological  instruction.  When  the  old  Broad- 
way Tabernacle  in  New  York  was  erected,  a  theological  lecture- 
room  was  fitted  up  for  his  use,  but  he  did  not  know  that  his 
students  were  in  Cincinnati,  and  that  he  was  to  meet  them  in 
the  midst  of  the  forests  of  Northern  Ohio.  The  theological 
department  of  Oberlin  College  came  into  being  when  he  and 
his  future  associate.  Prof.  John  Morgan,  reached  Oberlin 
together,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  ^^^  there  met  the  young  men 
who  had  left  Lane  Seminary  on  being  prohibited  by  the  trus- 
tees of  that  seminary  from  discussing  the  evils  of  slavery. 

What  kind  of  a  teacher  he  became  may  best  be  told  by 
those  who,  either  as  associates  or  pupils,  knew  him  best.  In  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Morgan,  he  was  "  admirably  adapted  to  be  an 
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instructor  in  theology,  though  his  mind  went  with  such  a  rush 
that  perhaps  at  times  he  failed  in  patience  with  the  young 
men.  He  was  careful  that  his  pupils  should  not  accept  his 
teaching  without  seeing  for  themselves  that  it  was  the  truth. 
Sometimes  the  young  men  would  swarm  around  him  like  bees, 
discussing  some  point  with  him  ;  and  then  he  would  take  up 
the  subject  and  think  it  over  anew,  and  would  prepare  a  series 
of  lectures  remarkable  for  clearness  and  grasp  of  thought."  ^ 

He  secured  the  deference  of  his  students,  as  every  successful 
theological  teacher  must,  by  showing  that  he  had  confidence  in 
his  own  intuitive  convictions  and  logical  processes.  In  argu- 
ment, he  moved  with  a  firm  tread.  Some  who  have  observed, 
this  characteristic  have  made  haste  to  pronounce  him  "self- 
conceited."  But  the  members  of  one  of  his  classes  have  not 
forgotten  the  scene  when,  on  one  occasion,  being  plied  with  dif- 
ficult questions,  he  became  overwhehned  with  a  sense  of  his 
ignorance,  and  burying  his  face  in  his  hands  exclaimed,  weep- 
ing, "  I,  a  theological  professor,  and  yet  how  little  I  know  !  " 

Pres.  Fairchild  says  that  "  his  method  of  instruction  was  to 
draw  out  his  pupils  in  inquiry  and  discussion,  and  thus  estab- 
lish in  them  the  power  and  the  habit  of  independent  thought 
All  his  own  views,  as  well  as  those  of  his  pupils,  were  subjected 
to  this  ordeal,  and  it  was  no  rare  thing  for  him  to  re-adjust  his 
doctrinal  statement  to  meet  the  new  light  which  he  thus 
obtained.  It  was  vain  to  bring  against  his  better  view  some 
former  argument  or  statement  of  his  own.  He  would  smilingly 
reply  to  any  such  suggestion, '  Well,  I  don't  agree  with  Finney 
on  that  point'  It  was  his  aim  to  be  right  rather  than  consist- 
ent ;  but  his  interest  in  philosophical  truth  was  always  subor- 
dinate to  his  great  aim  of  bringing  human  souls  to  God ;  and 
thus  his  great  anxiety  in  reference  to  his  pupils  always  was 
that  the  gospel  should  possess  their  hearts  and  shape  their 
lives.  "  No  member  of  his  class  was  in  doubt  that  this  was  the 
burden  of  his  souL  In  certain  portions  of  his  yearly  course, 
he  took  special  pains  to  give  his  instruction  a  practical  turn,  so 
that  every  pupil  should  be  brought  up  to  a  higher  Christian 
experience."  * 

^Remarks  at  the  "Finney  Memorial  Meeting,"  July  28,  1876. 
>  Baccalaureate  Sennon,  July  30,  1876. 
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One  of  his  pupils  (Rev.  Leonard  S.  Parker)  recalls  his 
lectures  as  being  "  not  bare  skeletons  of  truth,"  but  as  being 
"  infused  with  the  force  and  beauty  of  real  life."  "  When  he 
presented  the  subject  of  the  atonement,  for  example,  so  vividly 
was  the  great  love  of  the  Godhead  made  to  appear  to  our 
minds  that  we  found  ourselves  in  tears,  at  times,  with  our 
pencils  in  our  motionless  hands." 

The  intensity  of  his  interest  in  the  spiritual  preparation  of 
his  students  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  was  once  exhibited 
in  an  exceedingly  impressive  way.  The  scene  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Parker:  "The  storm  of  suspicion  and  detraction, 
carrying  with  it  so  many  of  his  old  friends,  and  converts  even, 
was  at  its  height,  and  our  class  was  soon  to  go  out  and  bear 
its  fury.  We  knelt  as  usual,  Mr.  Finney  leading  in  prayer. 
At  first  there  was  nothing  uncommon  in  his  manner  and 
words,  but  soon  the  great  deep  of  his  heart  was  broken  up, 
and  he  poured  out  a  mighty  stream  of  supplication,  —  for  us, 
for  his  former  co-laborers,  for  those  whom  he  had  won  to 
Christ,  for  the  ministry,  for  the  church  bought  with  Jesus* 
blood,  for  a  lost  world.  Sometimes  he  seemed  to  be  leading  us, 
again  he  seemed  to  be  alone  with  God.  We  thought  of  Jacob 
wrestling  with  the  angel  at  Peniel ;  of  Moses,  seeking  to  be 
blotted  out  of  God's  book ;  of  Paul,  asking  to  be  accursed 
from  Christ,  for  Israel ;  of  Luther,  pleading  with  God  the 
night  before  the  Great  Diet,  We  remained  on  our  knees  a 
whole  hour,  then  rose  and  went  silently  to  our  rooms." 

The  warmth  of  Mr.  Finney's  interest  in  the  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  these  young  men  just  entering  the  ministry  was  no 
doubt  greatly  promoted  by  his  continuance  in  pulpit  labors 
while  teaching.  Nearly  every  Sabbath,  in  term  time,  he 
preached  once  at  least  to  his  immense  audience  of  students 
and  citizens,  and  no  year  passed,  and  rarely  a  term,  without 
such  an  interest  as  resulted  in  many  conversions.  The  long 
winter  vacations  he  commonly  spent  in  evangelistic  labors 
elsewhere.  Thus  he  was  continually  using  in  the  pulpit  the 
truths  he  handled  in  the  lecture-room,  and  they  were  con- 
sequently always  in  fusion.  They  did  not  have  time  to 
become  cold.  His  theological  system,  therefore,  retained  the 
same  practical  features,  the  same  adaptation  to  pulpit  uses, 
that  characterized  it  at  first. 
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His  theological  lectures,  published  first  in  this  country,  were 
republished  with  additions  in  England.  A  graduate  of  the 
Oberlin  Theological  School,  and  a  careful  student  of  Pres. 
Finney's  works,'  thus  ably  summarizes  his  doctrinal  system. 

1.  The  human  will  is  self-determining  in  its  action. 

2.  Obligation  is  limited  by  ability. 

3.  All  virtuous  choice  terminates  upon  the  good  of  beings,  and,  in  the 
ultimate  analysis,  on  the  good  of  being  in  general. 

4.  The  will  is  never  divided  in  its  action,  but  with  whatever  momentum 
it  has  at  each  instant,  it  is  either  wholly  virtuous  or  wholly  sinful. 

With  regard  to  total  depravity,  he  accepts  it  as  a  Biblical  doctrine,  that 
all  the  acts  of  men  since  the  fall,  and  previous  to  regeneration,  are  sinful. 

Regeneration  and  conversion  are  treated  as  synonymous  terms,  descrip- 
tive of  a  coetaneous  act  both  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  human  will. 
He  is  content  to  accept  the  facts  and  let  alone  the  mystery  ;  insisting,  how- 
ever, that  the  human  reason  is  always  so  far  respected  that  the  truth  is  in 
all  cases  the  instrument  through  which  conversion  is  secured  by  the 
Spirit. 

The  condition  into  which  men  are  brought  by  regeneration  is  either  that 
of  continued  holiness,  increasing  in  volume,  or  of  states  alternating  from 
entire  holiness  to  entire  sinfulness  ;  the  former  state  finally  predominating, 
and  ending,  according  to  the  ordinary  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  perseverance, 
in  everlasting  salvation.  The  final  perseverance  of  the  saints  is  accepted 
as  a  revealed  truth,  which  the  reason  cannot  contradict,  and  whose  myste- 
ries are  left  with  the  Lord. 

Likewise,  the  doctrine  of  election  is  maintained  as  being,  in  the  wisdom 
of  God,  our  only  assurance  that  the  salvation  of  any  will  be  secured. 
There  is  a  plan  of  salvation  whose  means  and  ends  were  chosen  from 
eternity,  and  which  is  now  unfolding  before  us. 

In  this  plan  Christ  is  the  central  figure,  —  a  being  who  is  both  God  and 
man,  and  whose  humiliation  and  sufferings  are  a  governmental  substitute 
for  the  punishment  of  those  who  are  sanctified  through  faith  in  His  name. 
The  atonement  satisfies  the  demands  of  general  justice,  and  its  provisions 
are  freely  offered  to  all  men.  Almost  all  the  statements  we  have  here 
given  would  be  accepted  by  what  are  called  New  School  Calvinists. 

The  exceptions  would  relate  to  the  nature  of  virtue  so  far  as  concerns 
the  ground  of  obligation,  the  simplicity  of  moral  action,  and  the  process  of 
sanctification. 

So  far,  however,  as  relates  to  the  nature  of  holiness,  Pres.  Finney's  sys- 
tem is  the  first  cousin,  if  not  the  grandson,  of  that  of  Pres.  Edwards  the 
elder.  The  Oberlin  student  finds  himself  very  much  at  home  in  Dr. 
Samuel  Hopkins'  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  True  Holiness,"  which  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  development  of  the  Edwardian  theory  of  virtue. 

In  Pres.  Finney's  theory  of  virtue,  especially  in  his  statement  of  the 

*  Rev.  George  F.  Wright,  of  Andover,  Mass. 
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simplicity  of  moral  action,  he  is  sometimes  accused  of  rationalism,  while 
in  his  doctrine  of  sanctification  he  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  mysticism. 
His  theory  that  each  act  of  the  will  is  wholly  right  or  altogether  wrong 
gives  him  this  advantage,  that  he  can  interpret  in  an  absolute  manner  the 
command  to  "  love  God  with  all  the  heart."  At  the  same  time  the 
ground  of  hope  that  we  shall  attain  actual  stability  and  constancy  in  holy 
exercises  of  the  heart  is  open  for  discussion  on  independent  principles. 

The  questions  concerning  the  assurance  we  may  have  of  a  state  of 
entire,  /.  e,^  continuous  sanctification  in  this  life,  and,  if  attainable,  the 
methods  by  which  it  may  be  obtained,  fall  into  the  same  category  with 
those  concerning  perseverance  of  the  saints  and  security  in  our  heavenly 
estate.  The  maxim  upon  this  point,  deducible  from  this  theory  of  sim- 
plicity in  the  action  of  the  will,  is,  '^  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof."  His  exhortation  with  regard  to  sanctification  is  really  nothing 
more  than  this  :  Give  perfect  obedience  now  to  the  will  of  God ;  fill  your 
minds  to  their  utmost  present  capacity  with  the  persuasive  knowledge  of 
Christ ;  open  your  hearts  in  the  fullest  manner  to  the  present  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  may  keep  you  for  the  future,  but  our  duty  is  always 
with  the  present.  The  large  space  in  his  systematic  theology  which  Pres. 
Finney  has  devoted  to  the  offices  of  Christ  in  securing  our  sanctification, 
will  always  remain  classic  passages  upon  that  subject,  and  wherever  they 
are  known  will  be  valued  most  highly  by  the  most  devout  in  the  Christian 
church.  No  one  is  more  ready  than  he  to  exalt  Christ  and  crown  Him 
Lord  of  all.i 

5.  The  leading  traits  of  Mr.  Finney's  character  have  already 
been  indicated  in  what  has  been  said  of  him  as  a  preacher 
and  theological  teacher.  His  sermons,  especially,  reflected 
his  religious  experiences  as  well  as  his  views.  It  was  partly 
because  he  threw  himself  %o  entirely  into  his  utterances  that  he 
was  so  irresistible  in  the  pulpit.  Of  his  theological  system. 
Dr.  Hodge  says,  in  the  opening  of  his  review  of  Finne/s  Lec- 
tures on  Theology,  "  It  is  to  a  degree  very  unusual  an  original 
work ;  it  is  the  product  of  the  author's  own  mind.  .  .  . 
The  conclusions  presented  have  been  all  wrought  out  by  him- 
self and  for  himself."  For  this  reason,  we  are  expected  to 
infer  that  the  system  is  very  defective ;  but  there  are  many 
who  will  draw  a  different  inference,  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
the  author's  mind  and  heart. 

As  regards  his  intellectual  qualities,  it  should  be  noted 

1  Those  who  would  see  a  fuller  statement  of  Pres.  Finney's  views  as  regards  the 
doctrine  of  Sanctification,  are  referred  to  Pres.  Fairchild's  "  History  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Sanctification  at  Oberlin,"  in  the  Congregational  Quarterly  for  April, 
1876. 
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that  he  was  unusually  endowed  with  what  the  philosophers 
call  "  sense-perception."  He  perceived  quickly  through  every 
sense  and  felt  what  he  perceived.  His  ear  was  most  delicately 
attuned ;  sweet  music  thrilled  him,  harsh  notes  and  discords 
were  torture.  He  had  an  eye  that  seemed  to  look  not  so  much 
at  as  through  whatever  he  saw  ;  he  could  take  in  at  a  glance 
the  position  and  relation  of  objects  or  events.  If  his  educa- 
tion had  favored  it,  he  might  have  been  an  artist.  In  his  child- 
hood he  exhibited  a  love  of  neatness  and  a  delicacy  of  taste 
quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  roughness  of  his  surroundings  ; 
and  although  he  abominated  the  glitter  and  display  of  fashion- 
able life,  he  was  always  sensitive  to  real  beauty,  whether  of 
form  or  color. 

This  natural  love  of  the  beautiful  he  never  purposely  culti- 
vated. Indeed,  he  sometimes  seemed  to  treat  it  as  one  of  the 
"  lusts  of  the  eye "  that  must  be  crucified.  He  was  always 
afraid  that  too  much  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  "  outward 
adorning"  and  too  little  to  the  "ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit."  Sometimes  he  rebuked  indiscreetly  those  who  had  quite 
innocently  gratified  their  taste,  and  thus  left  the  impression  that 
he  lacked  the  aesthetic  faculty,  and  charity  besides  ;  but  those 
who  knew  him  best  saw  that  in  such  criticism  he  greatly  mis- 
represented himself.  In  the  more  quiet  and  meditative  period 
of  his  old  age,  he  gave  these  sentiments  fuller  play.  He  spe- 
cially admired  fine  architecture,  and  the  goodly  proportions  of 
the  new  Theological  Hall  in  Oberlin,  which  he  watched  from 
his  study-window  while  it  was  building,  gave  him  special 
enjoyment.  Late  in  life,  he  related  to  a  friend  in  glowing 
terms  a  vision  which  God  gave  him  in  a  dream  of  a  glorious 
temple,  so  magnificent  and  at  the  same  time  so  exquisitely 
harmonious  in  its  proportions  as  to  thrill  him  with  emotions 
like  those  produced  by  the  sweetest  music.  But  those  who 
have  listened  to  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  his  most  power- 
ful sermons  will  not  need  to  be  assured  by  such  indications  as 
these  that  he  was  liberally  endowed  with  a  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  sublime. 

He  had  a  vivid  imagination,  which  often  served  him  in  the 
pulpit  He  could  graphically  reproduce  or  create  illustrative 
scenes,  and  then  add  life  to  them  by  dramatic  touches  as  exqui- 
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sitely  apt  as  they  were  unconscious.  At  one  time  his  audience 
would  be  melted  to  tears  by  his  description  of  the  return  of 
the  prodigal  son ;  at  another  time  they  would  shudder  at  his 
portrayal  of  the  probable  experiences  of  the  lost  soul.  His 
hearers  were  accustomed  to  say,  "  Mr.  Finney  makes  us 
almost  see  into  the  eternal  world." 

But  his  imaginative  power  was  more  than  over-balanced  by 
his  truthfulness  in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  every-day  life. 
He  could  sift  evidence  like  a  skilful  lawyer ;  and  when  he  had 
thus  eliminated  the  element  of  improbability  from  a  mixed  or 
exaggerated  story,  he  could  easily  bring  to  light  the  simple,  naked 
truth.  If,  however,  a  question  of  injury  or  abuse  were  to  be 
settled,  he  needed  to  hear  both  sides.  His  sympathy  with  the 
apparently  wronged  party  was  so  quick  as  to  incline  him  to 
give  a  partial  verdict ;  but  when  the  evidence  was  all  in,  his 
decision  would  be  judicially  fair.  He  certainly  placed  high 
value  upon  historic  accuracy.  His  autobiography  shows  both 
his  disposition  and  ability  to  write  a  truthful  narrative. 

He  might  have  been  a  good  historian,  but  he  was  better 
adapted  to  philosophical  investigation,  and  was  interested  more 
in  metaphysical,  than  in  physical  truths.  He  had  in  a  high 
degree  that  faculty  which  is  most  essential  to  the  metaphysi- 
cian, —  clear  intuition. 

He  was  certain  of  the  first  principles  of  morals  and  theology. 
They  were  necessary  truths,  which  he  could  no  more  doubt 
than  the  fact  of  his  own  existence.  Thus  he  laid  a  solid  foun- 
dation for  his  theological  system.  The  superstructure  was 
built  up  by  the  processes  of  logic.  Few  men  have  exhibited 
greater  power  as  reasoners.  Dr.  Hodge  says  that  he  "  begins 
with  certain  postulates,  or  what  he  calls  first  truths  of  reason, 
and  these  he  traces  out  with  singular  clearness  and  strength  to 
their  legitimate  conclusions.  We  do  not  see  that  there  is  a 
break  or  a  defective  link  in  the  whole  chain.  If  you  grant  his 
principles,  you  have  already  granted  his  conclusions."  Of 
course  Dr.  Hodge  easily  escapes  from  his  conclusions  by 
refusing  to  accept  his  premises,  but  without  intending  it,  he 
gives  Mr.  Finney  very  high  commendation ;  for  the  theologian, 
who,  upon  the  first  truths  of  reason  can  build  arguments  in 
which  even  a  hostile  critic  cannot  find  a  flaw,  is  entitled  to 
more  than  usual  respect. 
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But  the  mental  quality  which  was  most  marked  in  him  was 
energy.  It  was  this  that  gave  him  the  immediate  mastery  ol 
the  most  intelligent  audiences.  The  special  invitation  which, 
in  1842,  he  received  from  the  lawyers  of  Rochester,  to  ^ive  them 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  divine  moral  government,  shows 
his  power  to  attract  and  impress  a  class  of  men  who  are  usually 
least  inclined  to  attend  upon  the  preaching  of  revivalists.  It 
was  this  energy  which  toned  his  style.  His  published  writings 
generally  lack  literary  finish,  but  there  is  still  a  certain  raciness 
in  them  that  renders  them  exceedingly  attractive  and  readable. 
His  chief  fault  was  lengthiness.  If  he  had  given  more  study 
to  the  laws  of  rhetoric  and  had  applied  them  critically  to  his 
own  style,  he  might  have  lost  somewhat  of  his  force  and  free- 
dom of  expression,  but  he  would  have  rendered  his  theological 
writings,  specially,  more  permanently  useful. 

Underneath  his  vigorous  intellectual  qualities  there  lay  an 
immense  moral  power.  His  conscience  was  the  supreme  and 
controlling  faculty  of  his  soul.  His  moral  perception  was  such 
as  to  give  him  an  almost  overwhelming  sense  of  divine  holi- 
ness. His  friends  who  communed  with  him  and  heard  him 
give  expression  to  his  idea  of  God  were  often  reminded  of 
Isaiah,  who  "  saw  the  Lord  upon  His  throne,  high  and  lifted 
up,"  and  heard  the  seraphims  cry,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the 
Lord  of  hosts  1 "  It  was  this  deep  sense  of  the  purity  of  God 
that  gave  him  such  an  appreciation  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness 
of  sin.  The  Biblical  passages  which  speak  of  God  as  being 
"pleased"  or  " displeased"  with  the  moral  conduct  of  men,  he 
did  not  explain  away  by  applying  the  theory  of  anthropomor- 
phism. He  r^arded  God  as  really  and  delicately  sensitive, 
infinitely  so,  to  sin. 

The  chief  power  of  his  preaching  is  due  to  the  emphasis 
with  which  he  insisted  upon  the  righteousness  of  the  divine 
law  and  the  terrible  guilt  of  disobeying  it.  He  preached  to 
men's  consciences.  He  sought  to  discover  the  secret  motives 
and  to  make  men  sincere  and  honest  before  God.  He  gave  no 
one  the  comfort  of  a  Christian  hope  if  he  were  not  willing  to 
confess  and  forsake  every  sinful  deed  and  habit  of  which  he 
was  conscious. 

To    produce  conviction  he  would  point  out   specific  sins, 
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sometimes  with  such  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  description 
as  to  make  his  hearers  wonder  how  Mr.  Finney  had  found  out 
their  secrets.  It  is  related  that  after  describing  the  unchris- 
tian behaviour  of  some  men  in  their  homes,  he  said,  '*  I  could 
call  the  names  of  some  of  you  who  have  this  morning  been 
guilty  of  just  such  conduct."  "Call  me T*  was  the  audible 
answer  which  came  back  from  a  convicted  hearer.  A  boy  who, 
while  at  church,  had  in  his  pocket  some  vile  book  that  he  had 
been  clandestinely  reading  was  sure  from  the  way  Mr.  Finney 
preached  that  his  guilty  secret  was  known,  and  on  going  home 
confessed  it,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  parents.  Sometimes 
he  would  plainly  mention  from  the  pulpit  some  act  of  mischief 
or  crime  that  had  been  committed,  and  would  so  characterize 
it  as  to  make  the  guilty  author  of  it  feel  that  there  was  no  hope 
for  him  but  in  confession.  On  one  occasion,  in  his  Oberlin 
pulpit,  he  was  moved  to  mention,  in  his  prayer  a  specific  case  of 
theft.  The  answer  to  his  prayer  came  the  next  morning,  in  a 
call  from  the  man  who  committed  the  crime  and  who  came  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  confession.  It  used  to  be  a  common 
remark,  that  no  police  or  detectives  were  necessary  in  Oberlin 
so  long  as  Mr.  Finney  occupied  the  pulpit. 

It  is  well-known  that  some  of  his  most  searching  sermons 
in  the  large  cities  were  followed  by  numerous  confessions  of 
thefts  and  other  crimes  that  had  long  been  successfully  con- 
cealed. Stolen  money  and  goods  were  restored  by  clerks  to 
their  employers,  outlawed  debts  were  paid,  and  hidden  crimes 
were  confessed,  as  the  direct  result  of  his  pungent  application 
of  the  simple  truth. 

A  ludicrous  incident  once  occurred,  which  strikingly  con- 
firms this  characteristic  of  Mr.  Finney's  early  evangelistic 
work:  After  one  of  his  preaching  services  in  Boston,  many 
years  ago,  an  inquiry  meeting  was  held,  conducted  by  a  lay- 
man.^ In  the  course  of  the  meeting,  the  leader  observed  a 
man  bringing  in  another,  who,  evidently,  was  reluctant  to 
enter.  Having  drawn  him,  by  a  persuasion  that  was  more 
physical  than  moral,  to  the  front  seat,  he  left  him  and  went 
back  himself  to  a  seat  near  the  door.  Supposing  the  case  to 
be  peculiar  and  urgent,  the  leader  at  once  approached  him 
^  This  gentleman  is  still  living  and  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  story. 
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and  tried  to  ascertain  his  state  of  mind.  To  his  surprise,  he 
found  the  man  utteriy  indifferent,  and  scarcely  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  meeting.  Puzzled  by  the  strangeness  of  his 
manner,  he  went  to  the  person  who  had  brought  him  in  and 
asked  him  whether  as  a  Christian,  interested  in  the  salvation 
of  his  friend,  he  had  persuaded  him  to  come.  He  said  that  he 
did  not  profess  to  be  a  Christian,  and  that  the  reason  why  he 
had  induced  the  other  to  attend  was  peculiar.  "  To  tell  the 
truth,"  said  he,  "  I  was  in  Rochester  when  Mr.  Finney  was 
preaching  there,  and  I  observed  how  his  preaching  made  those 
who  were  converted,  conscientious.  Many  of  his  converts 
paid  up  debts  of  long  standing,  some  of  them  outlawed ;  and 
by  this  means,  I  got  some  of  my  dues  that  I  never  expected 
to  get.  Now,  that  man  yonder  owes  me  two  or  three  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  debt  is  outlawed,  and  I  thought  that  if  he  could 
only  be  converted  under  Mr.  Finney  I  should  get  my  pay." 
This  man  took  a  very  unusual  method  to  collect  a  debt,  but  he 
gave  good  testimony  to  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Finney's  con- 
verts. 

This  plain  practical  application  of  the  divine  law  to  the  conduct 
of  men.  President  Finney  always  regarded  as  the  principal  ele- 
ment in  all  effective  preaching ;  and  whenever  he  saw  looseness 
of  practice  and  liberality  of  doctrine  creeping  into  the  church 
he  thought  he  saw  indications  of  the  recreancy  of  the  pulpit 
to  its  high  trust.  When  he  was  above  eighty  years  of  age  he 
gave  vent  to  his  deep  feeling  on  this  subject  in  an  article  on 
the  "  Decay  of  Conscience,"  *  in  which  we  find  such  pungent 
sentences  as  these :  "  It  has  been  fashionable  now  for  many 
years  to  ridicule  and  decry  Puritanism.  Ministers  have  ceased 
to  probe  the  consciences  of  men  with  the  spiritual  law  of  God. 
.  .  .  I  fear  it  has  become  fashionable  to  preach  an  anti- 
nomian  gospel.  .  .  .  We  need  more  *  sons  of  thunder'  in 
the  pulpit,  —  men  that  will  flash  forth  the  law  of  God  like  livid 
lightning  and  arouse  the  consciences  of  men.  .  .  .  We  are 
set  for  the  defence  of  the  blessed  gospel  and  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  God's  holy  law.  Let  us  probe  the  consciences  of  our 
hearers  ;  let  us  thunder  forth  the  law  and  gospel  of  God  until 
our  voices  reach  the  capital  of  the  nation  through  our  represen- 

^  In  the  Independent. 
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tatives  in  Congress.  .  .  .  Let  our  railroad  rings  and  stock- 
gamblers  and  officials  of  every  grade  hear  from  the  pulpit,  if 
they  come  within  its  sound,  such  wholesome  Puritanic  preaching 
as  will  arouse  them  to  better  thoughts  and  a  better  life.  Away 
with  the  milk-and-water  preaching  of  a  love  of  Christ  that  has 
no  holiness  or  moral  discrimination  in  it  I  Away  with  preach- 
ing a  love  of  God  that  is  not  angry  with  sinners  every  day ! 
Away  with  preaching  a  Christ  not  crucified  for  sin  !  Christ 
crucified  for  sin  is  the  Christ  that  the  people  need.  Let  us  rid 
ourselves  of  the  imputation  of  neglecting  to  preach  the  law  of 
God  till  the  consciences  of  men  are  asleep." 

Such  passages  as  these  from  President  Finney's  pen,  or  from 
his  lips  while  preaching,  have  led  some  persons  to  pronounce 
him  a  harsh,  stern  man ;  but  no  judgment  could  be  more  false, 
for  severe  as  he  was  in  his  denunciation  of  wrong,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  exceedingly  sympathetic.  His  heart  melted  and 
his  eyes  moistened  at  once  at  the  sight  of  suffering  or  grief. 
Those  who  knew  him  would  go  to  him  first  of  all  with  their 
stories  of  injury  or  misfortune.  The  sick  specially  enjoyed 
his  ministrations  at  the  bed-side,  and  mourners  were  soothed 
and  comforted  by  the  remarkable  appreciativeness  and  tender- 
ness of  his  prayers  at  the  burial  service. 

This  sympathetic  nature  enabled  him  to  fascinate  children. 
When  he  performed  the  rite  of  infant  baptism  he  used  to  take 
the  little  ones  in  his  arms ;  and  it  is  said  by  one  who  was 
accustomed  to  witness  the  scene  that  "he  could  thus  take 
almost  any  child  that  was  brought.  The  child  seemed  to  be 
charmed  into  confidence  in  him,  and  then  when  he  prayed  and 
put  the  water  of  consecration  on  the  little  one's  brow,  he  did 
it  in  a  way  that  was,  perhaps,  never  equalled.  This  was  in 
consequence  of  the  outflow  of  his  soul  for  the  little  ones." 

Mr.  Finney  was  naturally  sympathetic,  but  this  peculiar 
tenderness,  which  was  such  a  marked  trait  in  his  character, 
sprung  from  a  deeper  source  than  mere  good  nature.  It  was 
a  religious  sentiment ;  it  was  not  only  regulated,  but  prompted 
by  his  sympathy  with  God.  The  maudlin  sentiraentalism  of 
our  day,  falsely  called  benevolence,  which  overrides  conscience 
in  order  to  gratify  the  desires  of  the  natural  heart  or  to  re- 
lieve mere  suffering  was  his  abhorrence.    The  highest  good  of 
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man  was,  in  his  thought,  identified  with  the  divine  will.  He 
did  not  suppose  that  he  could  truly  love  God's  children  without 
being  in  holy  sympathy  with  their  Father. 

It  was  President  Finney's  habit  to  think  of  God's  feelings  as 
being  actually  hurt  by  sin,  and  it  was  this  that  most  frequently 
drew  from  him  the  interjection  "  Oh ! "  which,  as  he  uttered  it, 
was  often  touchingly  expressive.  If  he  saw  any  exhibition  of 
ill-temper  in  a  Christian,  he  at  once  conceived  of  the  Spirit  as 
grieved  away  by  it ;  and  as  for  deliberate  and  long-continued 
wickedness,  it  was  a  treading  under  foot  of  the  Son  of  God, 
for  which  the  sorest  punishment  was  deserved.  No  outrage 
seemed  to  him  so  great  as  the  abuse  of  God's  tender  love  in 
Christ,  and  therefore  he  acquiesced  in  the  awards  of  the  judg- 
ment day,  and  in  his  preaching  he  faithfully  pointed  them  out. 
Still  he  was  sometimes  unable  to  dwell  upon  those  Biblical  inci- 
dents in  which  the  severity  of  God  was  displayed,  and  when, 
at  family  worship,  the  reader  came  to  some  strong  denunciation 
or  threatening  against  sinners,  he  would  often  burst  into  tears 
and  ask  that  the  reading  might  be  stopped  ;  such  was  his  com- 
passion for  those  who  must  needs  be  punished. 

This  sympathy  both  with  God  and  men  imparted  great  fer- 
vor and  power  to  his  prayers  ;  it  fitted  him  to  be  an  interces- 
sor. He  talked  with  God  as  one  acquainted  with  Him.  This 
close  contact,  or  rather  conversation  with  the  Divine  Mind 
stimulated  his  own  mind  to  unusual  activity,  so  that  his  public 
prayers,  particularly  in  later  years,  were  often  more  remark- 
able for  their  power  and  impressiveness  than  his  sermons. 
He  exemplified  Coleridge's  theory,  that  the  "  act  of  praying  is 
the  highest  energy  of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable." 

His  familiarity  with  God  made  him  seem  to  some  irreverent. 
It  did  lead  him  into  a  style  of  prayer  that  could  not  safely 
be  imitated  by  others,  however  allowable  it  might  be  in  him. 
Sometimes,  for  itistance,  he  gave  information  in  his  prayers 
which,  not  being  needed  by  the  omniscient  One,  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  meant  for  the  congregation  ;  again,  while  thus 
addressing  God,  he  would  occasionally  give  a  hint  or  adminis- 
ter a  rebuke  to  certain  persons  in  the  assembly,  yet,  probably, 
without  consciously  purposing  it.  A  characteristic  instance  of 
this  occurred  in  connection  with  one  of  his  Sunday  morning 
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services  in  Oberlin.  The  choir  having  sung  an  unannounced 
anthem  without  articulating  the  words  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness to  make  them  intelligible,  he  began  his  prayer  by  saying, 
"  O  Lord,  we  trust  Thou  hast  understood  the  song  that  thy 
servants  have  tried  to  sing  ;  Thou  knowest  that  we  could  not 
understand  a  word  of  it."  If  the  organist,  in  his  voluntary  or 
interludes  evidently  aimed  to  display  his  musical  skill  rather 
than  to  excite  or  express  devotional  feeling,  he,  too,  was  liable 
to  become  a  special  subject  of  prayer.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  in  explanation  of  his  frequent,  and  in  general 
singularly  appropriate,  references  in  his  prayers  to  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  service  of  song,  that  he  had  not  only  a 
delicate  ear,  but  a  keen  sense  of  the  fitness  of  music  for  the 
expression  of  spiritual  emotions.  His  health  being  feeble, 
he  met  his  theological  class  for  a  time  at  his  home,  where  they 
enjoyed  the  easy-chairs  and  sofas.  Noticing  that  one  member 
of  the  class  became  drowsy  during  the  lecture,  he  remembered 
him  in  the  prayer  (with  which  he  always  closed  his  lectures) 
telling  the  Lord  in  his  familiar  way  that  it  was,  of  course, 
impossible  for  students  to  learn  anything  about  theology 
unless  they  could  at  least  keep  themselves  awake  during  the 
lecture,  and  then  prayed  that  this  power  might  be  given  to  the 
unfortunate  brother.  The  next  day  he  removed  the  easy- 
chairs  and  put  in  their  places  others  brought  from  the  kitchen. 
When  the  class  came  in,  he  reminded  them  with  a  smile  that 
the  Lord  had  shown  him  how  to  answer  his  own  prayer. 

Similar  was  the  prayer  he  once  offered  in  a  private  circle 
of  friends  for  a  lady  (one  of  the  company)  who  had  through 
culpable  carelessness  injured  her  health.  "  Help  her  to  use 
her  common  sense,"  was  the  petition,  which  she  afterwards 
acknowledged  to  be  exactly  fitted  to  her  case. 

At  the  dedication  of  Council  Hall  (three  years  ago)  he  was 
desired  to  offer  the  prayer.  He  hesitated  at  first,  saying  that 
he  had  several  times  declined  to  dedicate  houses  of  worship 
that  were  not  paid  for.  He,  however,  consented  at  last,  giving 
as  his  reason  in  the  preface  to  his  prayer  that  he  remembered 
that  he  had  often  offered  himself  to  God  and  he  was  not 
finished  yet :  why  should  he  not  also  offer  this  house  ?  Such 
perfectionism  will  not  be  likely  to  incur  the  charge  of  heresy. 
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Not  far  from  the  time  of  the  above  incident,  a  college  pro- 
fessor lay  sick  with  typhoid  fever.  Happening  to  be  in  the 
pulpit  on  the  Sabbath  when  his  case  was  most  critical,  Mr. 
Finney  startled  the  audience  during  the  prayer  by  thanking 

the  Lord  that  He  had  laid  Brother  C upon  the  sick-bed  ; 

'•  for,"  he  added,  "  Thou  knowest  that  he  has  been  overworked 
and  needs  rest  Now,  O  Lord,  keep  him  there  till  he  is  thor- 
oughly rested,  and  then  raise  him  up." 

But  these  eccentricities,  which  sometimes  made  the  stranger 
smile,  did  not  ordinarily  disturb  the  flow  of  devotional  feeling 
in  the  hearts  of  his  regular  hearers.  They  knew  that  he  was 
in  free,  unrestrained  communion  with  his  Heavenly  Father,  to 
whom  he  could  scarcely  help  mentioning  anything  that  con- 
cerned him,  much  less  anything  that  grieved  or  troubled  him ; 
for  in  the  narrower  prayer-circle  or  in  his  home  it  was  his 
habit  to  be  even  more  specific.  With  the  simplicity  of  a  child, 
he  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  "  go  to  the  Lord,"  as  his 
phrase  was,  with  all  that  concerned  him  or  his  friends.  Expe- 
riences or  occurrences  which  others  would  think  too  insignifi- 
cant to  find  any  mention  in  oral  prayer,  his  childlike  faith  led 
him  to  speak  of  freely  before  the  Father  who  forgetteth  not 
the  sparrows  and  numbereth  the  very  hairs  of  the  head. 

But  there  was  sublimity  as  well  as  simplicity  in  his  wonder- 
ful faith  in  the  power  of  prayer.  Those  who  saw  his  holy 
intimacy  and  prevalence  with  the  King  of  kings  were  often 
filled  with  a  kind  of  awe ;  for  he  assayed  with  unusual  bold- 
ness to  "  move  the  arm  that  moves  the  world."  It  seemed  as 
if  one  of  the  old  prophets  had  arisen.  Elijah  especially  must 
have  occurred  to  those  who  witnessed  such  scenes  as  the  fol- 
lowing, which  by  many  is  vividly  remembered.  It  was  in  the 
midsummer  of  1853  ;  the  fields  were  parched  with  drought ; 
the  slender  harvest  was  fast  perishing ;  all  means  of  suste- 
nance seemed  likely  to  be  cut  off.  The  people  were  gathered 
in  the  great  congregation,  more  anxious  and  sad  than  ever  at 
the  continued  absence  of  any  signs  of  rain.  The  cloud  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand  had  not  yet  appeared  in  the  haze  of 
the  sultry  sky.  It  was  very  natural  for  him  to  take  up  this 
great  burden  in  his  prayer.  It  is  distinctly  remembered  by 
some  who  were  present  that  among  other  things  he  said. 
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"  We  do  not  presume  to  dictate  to  Thee  what  is  best  for  us, 
yet  thou  dost  invite  us  to  come  to  Thee  as  children  to  a  father, 
and  tell  Thee  all  our  wants.  We  want  rain  !  Our  pastures  are 
dry.  The  cattle  are  lowing,  and  wandering  about  in  search  of 
water.  Even  the  little  squirrels  in  the  woods  are  suffering  for 
want  of  it.  Unless  Thou  givest  us  rain  our  cattle  must  die> 
for  we  shall  have  no  hay  for  them  in  winter ;  and  our  harvest 
will  come  to  nought  O  Lord^  send  us  rain  I  and  send  it  now! 
Although  to  us  there  is  no  sign  of  it,  it  is  an  easy  thing  for 
Thee  to  do.     Send  it  now.  Lord,  for  Christ's  sake  1" 

The  rain  came  in  torrents  while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
sermon.  He  stopped  and  said,  "  Let  us  praise  God  for  the 
rain,"  and  announcing  the  hymn,  — 

"  When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 
My  rising  soul  surveys,"  etc., 

he  sung  it  almost  alone,  while  the  people  wept.  Probably  the 
disciples  of  Tyndall  would  smile  at  such  superstition,  but  those 
who  believe  that  the  apostle  James  may  have  had  such 
as  President  Finney  in  mind  when  he  spoke  of  the  "  fervent 
effectual  prayer  of  the  righteous"  as  "availing  much,"  and 
held  up  the  example  of  Elias,  "  a  man  subject  to  like  passions 
as  we  are,"  for  the  encouragement  of  all  believers,  will  rather 
rejoice  that  there  has  been  in  our  time,  in  spite  of  the  scien- 
tists, just  such  faith  as  this  on  the  earth. 

This  simplicity  of  faith,  which  brought  God  into  such  close 
relations  with  men,  made  it  easy  for  him  to  pass  from  spiritual 
to  secular  themes.  The  farmer,  the  merchant,  or  the  mechanic 
found  in  him  one  who  was  interested  in  the  details  of  their 
various  occupations  and  able,  often,  to  give  them  advice, — 
specially  in  regard  to  the  conveniences  and  economies  of  the 
homestead.  He  was  a  constant  reader  of  newspapers,  the  sec- 
ular dailies  and  the  religious,  and  even  after  he  had  passed  the 
age  of  four-score  he  was  as  well  informed  as  the  most  intelli- 
gent in  the  community  concerning  all  current  political  and 
ecclesiastical  movements.  He  was  inclined  to  be  conservative 
as  regards  the  relation  of  the  clergy  to  politics ;  but  when 
political  measures  came  into  the  sphere  of  Christian  ethics  he 
was  ready  both  to  speak  and  act,  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it.  He 
rarely  attended  political  meetings,  but  it  is  remembered  that 
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on  one  occasion  in  Oberlin,  after  such  men  as  Chase  and  Gid- 
dings  had  eloquently  handled  the  great  question  of  the  day,  — 
the  relation  of  the  national  government  to  slavery,  —  President 
Finney  followed  with  a  speech  of  such  thrilling  power  that  it 
became  the  theme  of  conversation  for  weeks,  while  the 
speeches  of  the  distinguished  statesmen,  able  as  they  were, 
seemed  too  trivial  in  the  comparison  to  be  remembered. 

Though  easy  and  genial  in  social  intercourse,  Mr.  Finney 
was  understood  to  be  averse  to  very  much  that  is  involved  in 
what  is  called  "  society."  He  certainly  distrusted  the  tendency 
of  social  gatherings  which  offered  temptations  to  the  unwhole- 
some excitements  of  fashionable  display.  Therefore  he 
thought  it  better  for  Christian  people  not  to  set  in  motion,  or 
enter  into,  the  endless  round  of  fashionable  entertainments, 
which,  beginning  with  parties,  commonly  end  in  midnight 
balls  and  other  worse  forms  of  dissipation.  Against  all  debas- 
ing amusements  he  preached  and  wrote  earnestly.  Some  may 
have  inferred  from  his  newspaper  articles  that  he  was  a  man 
who  never  laughed  and  rarely  smiled.  This  notion  would  have 
been  quickly  dissipated  if  they  had  seen  him  as  he  appeared  at 
home  or  among  his  neighbors.  In  conversation  he  was  full  of 
good  cheer,  genial,  and  often  playful,  though  never  trivial. 
To  a  genuinely  humorous  remark  he  would  respond  with  a 
most  hearty  laugh.  To  one  who  said  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  a  personal  devil,  he  replied,  "  Don't  believe  in  a  personal 
devil !  Well,  you  resist  him  a  while  and  you  will  believe  in 
him."  The  column  of  "  trifles  "  in  the  newspaper  often  enter- 
tained him ;  the  play  of  young  children  afforded  him  real  de- 
light. The  most  lively  and  "  muscular  "  Christian,  if  really  a 
Christian,  would  find  nothing  in  Mr.  Finney's  manner  or  spirit 
to  repress  the  healthy  exuberance  of  his  feelings.  How,  then, 
shall  we  account  for  his  intense  prejudice  against  certain 
games  and  social  entertainments  that  are  quite  generally 
pronounced  harmless?  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  during 
his  whole  life  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  promotion  of 
revivals,  and,  of  course,  had  carefully  watched  all  the  counter- 
acting influences.  He  had  observed  that  almost  invariably  the 
devil  had  made  use  of  gay  parties,  balls,  cards,  and  theatres, 
often  successfully,  to  dissipate  serious  impressions.  Hence  his 
hatred  of  such  amusements,  and  his  fear  of  anything  that  might 
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lead  to  them.  It  was  his  instinctive  tendency  to  test  the  char- 
acter of  any  kind  of  entertainment  by  its  probable  influence  if 
participated  in  by  Christians  at  a  time  when  a  revival  was  to  be 
desired ;  and  that  to  his  mind  was  all  the  time.  His  views 
were  respected,  but  not  always  adopted,  by  his  associates  and 
neighbors.  It  was  noticed  that  in  the  mellow  autumn  of  his 
life,  the  rigidity  of  his  Puritanical  aversion  to  really  innocent 
games  and  amusements  was  considerably  relaxed  ;  though  he 
never  ceased  to  show  the  reasonable  fear  that  our  modem 
Christianity  is  becoming  seriously  weakened  by  lax  morals  as 
well  as  a  too  liberal  faith. 

Mr.  Finney  was  always  free  and  natural  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  people  of  Oberlin.  He  seemed  to  be  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held.  He  placed 
himself  on  a  level  with  the  lowest.  He  expected  and  desired 
the  theological  students  and  the  members  of  the  churches  to 
call  him  simply  "  Brother  Finney."  He  refused  to  receive  the 
appellation  of  "  Doctor  of  Divinity,"  as  being  inconsistent,  in 
his  view,  with  the  Saviour's  teaching,  —  "  One  is  your  Master, 
all  ye  are  brethren."  He  seemed  to  care  little  what  others 
thought  of  him,  if  they  did  not  think  of  him  too  highly,  but 
he  was  always  thinking  of  and  caring  for  others.  He  often 
stopped  students  upon  the  sidewalk  if  anything  in  their  look 
or  manner  attracted  his  attention,  and  by  direct  inquiry  ascer- 
tained at  once  their  religious  condition.  Those  who  were  thus 
approached  for  the  first  time  were  apt  to  recoil  from  his 
searching  eye  and  his  direct  appeal,  but  afterwards  they 
generally  had  no  fear  and  were  ready  to  open  their  hearts  to 
him.  Those  who  knew  him  best  were  most  likely  to  observe 
him  when  on  the  street.  They  felt  the  magnetism  of  his  per- 
sonal presence,  and  whenever  he  passed  they  could  not  help 
fastening  their  eyes  upon  the  tall,  manly  form,  erect  and  vigor- 
ous to  the  end  of  his  days,  the  elastic  step,  the  earnest,  soul- 
ful look.  Those  who  had  seen  him  every  day  for  years  always 
thought  it  a  privilege  to  look  upon  him  again.  "  When  the  eye 
saw  him  it  gave  witness  to  him ;  when  the  ear  heard  him  it 
blessed  him." 

But  he  will  be  remembered  with  peculiar  affection  by  those 
who,  at  various  times,  shared  the  hospitality  of  his  delightful 
home.     It  was  there  that  he  revealed  most  fully  the  depth  of 
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his  heart.  There  was  no  stiffness  in  his  manner,  no  saintly 
reserve.  He  made  his  guests  feel  that  they  were  at  home 
with  him.  Those  were  most  welcome  (and  they  were  literally 
hundreds)  who  came  to  talk  with  him  on  questions  that  related 
to  their  own  religfious  experiences.  The  patient  interest  he 
took  in  strangers  (often  otherwise  quite  uninteresting)  who 
visited  him  for  this  purpose  was  marvellous.  He  was  ready 
always  to  lift  the  Christian  pilgrim  out  of  the  slough,  and  to 
help  him  over  the  difficulties  of  the  way.  It  was  to  him  a  joy 
to  throw  the  light  of  his  own  wondrous  experience  upon  the 
darkness  of  the  struggling  and  the  doubting.  This  was  the 
chief  work  of  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Hour  after  hour  was 
thus  spent  in  conversation  with  inquirers,  or  in  writing  letters 
to  friends  and  strangers  who  wished  his  advice  or  consolation. 

About  three  years  before  his  death,  on  account  of  declining 
strength  he  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church  in 
Oberlin,  and  after  that  preached  but  seldom. 

He  stood  in  the  pulpit  for  the  last  time  in  July,  1875.  It 
was  in  the  Second  Church.  His  text  was  Isaiah  xliii :  9,  10, 
which  he  handled  with  more  than  his  accustomed  vigor.  His 
sermon  was  for  some  time  the  subject  of  remark,  especially 
among  the  students ;  but  there  was  then  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  he  would  never  preach  again.  It  seemed  probable 
that  he  would  live  for  years,  and  continue  to  exert  the  same 
beneficent  influence  that  had  so  long  been  a  blessing  to  the 
college  and  the  community.  His  mind  was  still  clear  and 
vigorous,  and  his  interest  in  passing  events  was  as  active  as 
ever.  No  warning  was  given  of  his  approaching  death.  He 
had  been  in  his  usual  health,  though  somewhat  wearied  with 
the  multitude  of  calls  he  received  during  and  after  the  Com- 
mencement exercises.  Almost  every  day  he  had  taken  his 
customary  ride,  always  inviting  some  friend  or  invalid  to  ride 
with  him.  To  the  last  he  was  just  as  thoughtful  as  ever  of 
the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  made  many  calls  upon  them  from 
day  to  day.  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning,  Aug.  15,  he 
was  rather  more  than  usually  wearied  ;  but  in  the  afternoon 
he  was  well  as  usual  again,  and  spent  the  time  in  cheerful  con- 
versation with  his  youngest  son  and  wife,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Monroe  (his  daughter),  and  with  Mrs.  Finney.  The  son  and 
his  wife  had  fortunately  come  from  a  distance,  just  in  time  for 
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a  last  visit  and  for  a  final  benediction.  Everything  conspired 
to  render  this  last  day  of  his  life  peaceful  and  joyous.  It  was 
a  beautiful  day,  and  he  enjoyed  the  refreshing  air  in  a  short 
walk  towards  evening  with  his  wife.  He  talked  as  usual  of 
heaven  and  of  its  nearness,  yet  nothing  that  he  said  led  Mrs. 
Finney  to  imagine  that  his  end  was  near.  He  was  accustomed 
to  speak  of  the  probability  of  his  passing  away  suddenly.  The 
family  gathered  in  the  evening  to  sing  his  favorite  songs  of 
Zion,  and  he  joined  with  them.  The  last  hymn  he  sung 
was,  "  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul."  His  voice  was  not  as  strong 
as  it  had  been  previously.  During  the  night  he  complained 
of  discomfort  from  indigestion ;  this  increased,  and  he  was 
restless  and  sleepless  through  the  first  part  of  the  night-  His 
watchful  and  careful  wife,  as  usual,  met  every  wish,  and  minis- 
tered to  him.  He  expressed  some  apprehension  that  he  might 
die  before  morning  ;  but  this  was  so  common  that  she  was 
not  impressed  by  it,  but  told  him  that  she  thought  he  would 
rally. 

Still  the  conviction  increased  that  at  last  the  time  of  his 
release  had  come.  "  You  know,"  said  he, "  I  have  been  inquir- 
ing a  long  time  what  the  Lord  would  have  me  do.  I  have 
seemed  to  be  waiting,  waiting,  waiting."  He  was  reminded 
that  this  waiting  was,  no  doubt,  the  Lord's  will.  To  which  he 
replied,  "  If  I  have  not  done  much,  I  have  not  apostatized,  have 
I } "  It  was  his  modest,  perhaps  half-playful  way  of  saying 
that  he  had  "  kept  the  faith." 

The  thought  of  dying  had  long  been  delightful  rather  than  a 
matter  of  dread.  He  had  often  spoken  of  his  longing  to  go 
and  to  be  with  the  Lord.  Calmly  he  felt  of  his  own  pulse  and 
said  that  if  it  were  the  pulse  of  anyone  else,  he  should  say  that 
he  was  dying.  He  asked  for  water,  and  after  drinking  it,  said 
"  Perhaps  this  is  the  thirst  of  death."  He  was  not  mistaken. 
A  few  moments  after  (about  three  o'clock),  with  clear  intelli- 
gence burning  brightly  to  the  last,  he  passed  from  earth  to 
heaven  —  like  Elijah  in  the  chariot  of  fire. 

It  was  fitting  that  his  oldest  associate.  Dr.  Morgan,  should 

exclaim  on  the  day  of  his  burial,  "  My  father,  my  father,  the 

chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof!" 

Hiram  Mead. 
Oberlin,  O, 
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THE  MUTUAL    RELATION  OF    HOME  MISSIONS   AND 
THE  CHRISTIAN   COLLEGES. 

The  inspired  commission,  "  Go,  preach  the  gospel,"  enfolds 
also  the  germ  of  Christian  institutions.  Go,  preach ;  and  in 
order  to  the  raising  up  of  preachers,  and  a  succession  of  them, 
plant  these  germs.  Pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest that  He  will  send  forth  laborers  into  His  harvest.  Mis- 
sions abroad  thus  find  it  essential  to  set  up  schools  for  training 
these  laborers  ;  missions  at  home  learn  the  same  necessity. 
Home  missionaries  go  forth  and  preach,  and  organize  churches, 
and  found  Christian  colleges ;  and  these,  in  turn,  bring  forward 
more  men  to  join  in  the  holy  propaganda  The  West  owes  to 
the  East  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  its  unstinted  gift  of  cultured 
and  self-denying  men,  who  have  made  the  West  what  it  is ;  but 
the  East  is  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  Moreover 
our  churches,  for  their  own  good,  need  to  feel  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  up  the  true  apostolic  line  ;  their  piety  needs  to  be 
brought  to  such  a  state  of  culture  as  will  produce  these  rarest 
fruits,  —  consecrated  preachers  of  the  Word.  Under  a  sense 
of  the  burden  of  obligation  to  give  the  gospel  to  the  heathen 
.world,  it  is  a  great  relief  for  us  to  have  learned  that  all 
the  missionaries  are  not  to  be  supplied  from  Christian  lands, 
but  that  those  who  go  are  to  train  up  a  series  of  native  pastors, 
who  will  carry  the  Word  of  Life  to  the  homes  of  the  people. 
In  raising  up  native  preachers  for  the  home  work,  we  have  the 
same  satisfaction.  In  both  fields  we  seek  to  impart  to  the  new 
society  a  self-sustaining  power,  one  permanently  operating. 
Men  die,  but  institutions  live.  Ancient  kings  were  wont,  from 
captive  people,  to  make  choice  of  young  men  to  be  trained  to 
service  in  their  realm,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph  and  of  Daniel, 
who  came  to  be  prime  ministers.  Our  King,  Emanuel,  also, 
entering  new  fields  of  conquest,  appropriates  the  service  of 
select  young  men  as  ministers  of  His  kingdom. 

By  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  primitive  evan- 
gelism that  had  struck  out  into  Egypt  had  developed  at 
Alexandria  its  theological  school,  which  was  long  the  nursery 
of  learning  and  of  piety.      In    1585,  Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
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founding  his  Emanuel  College  at  Cambridge,  said  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  "  I  have  set  an  acorn,  which,  when  it  becomes  an 
oak,  God  alone  knows  what  will  be  the  fruit  thereof."  Indeed, 
God  alone  did  know,  for  some  of  that  fruit,  while  the  oak  was 
yet  young,  dropped  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  "That  was 
the  Puritan  college,"  as  say  the  Chronicles  of  Massachusetts, 
"  at  which  more  of  our  first  ministers  and  magistrates  were 
educated  than  any  other."  The  Puritans,  bringing  the  gospel 
to  this  country,  made  haste  to  found  their  Harvard,  "dread- 
ing to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  churches  when  our 
present  ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust."  This  was  while  one 
in  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  people  was  a 
graduate  of  that  Emanuel  College  or  of  some  of  the  English 
universities,  and  while  the  Colonies,  in  ten  years  after  the 
landing  at  Plymouth,  were  able  to  count  up  among  their  own 
number  seventy-seven  ministers  who  had  been  pastors  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  who  were,  many  of  them,  men  of 
learning,  genius,  and  power.  Sixty  years  later,  in  the  Colony 
of  Connecticut,  ten  new-country  ministers  originated  Yale,  in 
their  "  sincere  regard  to  and  zeal  for  upholding  the  Protestant 
religion  by  a  succession  of  learned  and  orthodox  men."  So, 
Dartmouth  and  Bowdoin  and  Princeton. 

The  gospel,  after  the  Puritan  way,  coming  towards  the  West 
has  imparted  this  same  divine  impulse.  Dr.  Baldwin,  speaking 
of  the  five  institutions  which  the  College  Society  had  at  first 
taken  up,  says,  "  Their  origin  in  every  case  is  traceable  to  the 
increased  interest  in  the  Great  West,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  and  other  kindred  organ- 
izations. These  colleges  were  all  projected  by  religious  men, 
most  of  whom  were  home  missionaries."  And  later,  he  says, 
**  The  colleges  which  it  (the  Society)  aids  are  formed  almost 
exclusively  by  home  missionaries.  They  are  the  natural  off- 
spring oi  the  great  home  missionary  movement  at  the  West." 
A  convention  of  these  same  workers  in  Wisconsin  said,  "  We 
believe  that  the  work  of  home  missions  runs  naturally  and 
necessarily  into  the  planting  and  sustaining  of  those  institu- 
tions which  aim  at  a  higher  Christian  education." 

The  oldest  of  these  institutions,  the  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege, formed  in  1826,  is,  together  with  the  American  Home 
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Missionary  Society  associating  its  Jubilee  with  the  National 
Centennial.  Here  was  the  "  New  Connecticut,"  receiving  her 
people,  her  ideas,  her  church-life,  her  ministers,  from  the  old 
State,  and  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut  had  been 
mothering  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  new  National 
Society,  in  its  first  report,  sets  forth  a  whole  synod  of  Presby- 
terian Churches,  eighty-seven  of  them  already  gathered  on  the 
Western  Reserve  and  served  by  forty-two  so-called  Presbyte- 
rian ministers,  almost  all  of  whom  had  been  Congregationalists 
and  were  missionaies  of  the  old  Connecticut  Society.  All  this 
under  the  working  of  "  the  plan  of  union." 

Now,  these  home  missionaries  are  the  movers  for  the  college. 
The  first  one  from  Connecticut,  Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  in  1801, 
in  a  four-horse  wagon,  emigrating  with  his  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren, brings  along  the  college  idea.  In  1803  he  and  a  dozen 
laymen,  among  them  David  Hudson,  with  the  purpose  of  "  es- 
tablishing an  institution  adequate  to  the  preparation  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry,"  are  incorporated  as  the  "  trustees  of  the 
Erie  Literary  Society."  The  school  is  a  long  time  in  getting 
under  way,  and  still  it  languishes  until,  in  1822,  other  home 
missionaries  take  hold  of  it,  change  the  name,  and  push  it 
through.  The  chief  workers  are  Revs.  Caleb  Pitkin,  John 
Seward,  Harvey  Coe,  Giles  H.  Cowles,  d.d.,  Simeon  Wood- 
ruff", Benjamin  Fenn,  and  Stephen  J.  Bradstreet,  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Cleveland,  and  all  of  these  were  home 
missionaries.  Their  model  is  the  New  England  college  ;  their 
aim, "  to  raise  up  a  learned  and  godly  ministry." 

In  order  to  this,  a  theological  department  is  instituted. 
When  Rev.  C.  B.  Storrs,  in  1828,  left  his  pastorate  at  Ra- 
venna, it  was  that  he  might  become  Professor  of  Theology  as 
well  as  president  of  the  college.  His  educational  career  was 
short,  but  he  had  made  a  profound  impression  upon  his  stu- 
ents  ;  and  a  local  history  says,  "  His  name  will  ever  be  associ- 
ated with  the  interests  of  religion,  benevolence,  and  learning 
in  the  West." 

In  1829  Illinois  College  follows  under  the  same  missionary 
inspiration.  Since  18 16  Salmon  Giddings  has  been  at  St. 
Louis,  under  the  Connecticut  Society.  In  1825  he  brings  on 
from  Andover,  John  M.  Ellis  and  locates  him  at  Kaskaskia. 
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Ellis,  at  his  ordination  in  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  had 
received  from  Elias  Cornelius  the  charge,  "  Build  up  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  which  shall  bless  the  West  for  all  time." 
He  comes  out  with  that  purpose  in  mind.  He  and  Lippincott, 
in  1828,  make  exploration  and  locate  a  Seminary  at  Jackson- 
ville, to  which  place  he  removes  to  help  on  the  institution  and 
to  take  charge  of  the  new  church  there.  He  gets  his  first 
subscription  for  the  school  from  Dea.  William  Collins,  of  Col- 
linsville,  to  whom,  on  leaving  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  18 18,  his 
pastor,  Lyman  Beecher,  had  said,  "  You  are  going  on  a  wild- 
goose  chase."  In  his  first  report  from  this  field  to  the  Society 
Mr.  Ellis  announces  thirty-six  persons  received  to  the  church, 
divulges  his  plan  for  a  seminary,  and  calls  for  help  and  for 
more  missionaries. 

Now,  as  God  would  have  it,  just  as  that  report  comes  to 
hand  in  the  Home  Missionary,  a  divine  ferment  is  going  on  in 
the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  College  in  behalf  of  evangelizing 
the  West.  Ellis's  report  quickens  the  leaven.  Seven  young 
men  sign  their  names  in  solemn  pledge  as  the  "  Illinois  Asso- 
ciation," to  go  out  and  take  up  that  enterprise.  Ellis  goes  on 
East  and  helps  them  to  raise  money.  And  so  Illinois  College 
comes  to  be.  "Great  assistance,"  says  the  president,  "was 
derived  from  the  co-operation  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
especially  from  their  able  and  efficient  secretaries,  Rev.  Drs. 
Absalom  Peters  and  Charles  Hall.  In  the  Fall  of  1829  Messrs. 
Sturtevant  and  Baldwin  came  on  to  set  up  the  college,  desig- 
nated in  their  commission,  "  to  the  State  of  Illinois."  The 
names  of  the  others  were  Mason  Grosvenor,  William  Kirby, 
John  F.  Brooks,  Elisha  Jenney,  and  Asa  Turner.  To  this  list 
there  were  added  those  of  William  Carter,  Albert  Hale,  Rom- 
ulus Barnes,  Lucien  Farnham,  and  Flavel  Bascom.  All  of 
these,  except  Grosvenor,  soon  come  to  Illinois,  under  commis- 
sion of  the  Society,  take  up  their  missionary  work  and  plant 
for  the  College  its  constituency  of  churches.  Seven  of  them 
become  its  trustees.  One,  as  professor  and  then  as  president, 
identifies  his  life-work  with  the  institution. 

Out  of  this  movement  comes  Monticello  Seminary,  which 
has  educated  two  thousand  young  ladies,  and  the  Jacksonville 
Female  Academy,  a  fountain  of   life,    and  also  the  College 
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Society  itself,  born  of  the  brain  of  Theron  Baldwin,  and  served 
by  him  until  the  day  of  his  death,  in  planting  and  nourishing 
the  newer  colleges  of  the  opening  West.  Dr.  Absalom  Peters, 
who  had  commissioned  the  Illinois  Band,  years  afterward,  in 
his  sermon  before  this  College  Society,  claimed  the  Society  as 
"a  child  of  home  missions." 

Next,  in  1832,  comes  Wabash  College,  at  Crawford sville, 
Indiana.  Rev.  James  H.  Johnston,  many  years  a  pastor  at 
that  place,  in  a  sermon  upon  "A  Forty  Years'  Ministry  in 
Indiana,"  previous  to  1865,  says,  "This  college  owes  its  origin 
to  the  counsels  and  efforts  oi  five  home  missionaries^  who  early 
selected  the  Upper  Wabash  Valley  as  their  field  of  labor." 
These  were  Revs.  James  Thomson,  James  A.  Carnabron,  John 
S.  Thomson,  Edmund  O.  Hovey,  and  John  M.  Ellis.  The 
last-named  was  the  same  who  had  pioneered  Illinois  College, 
and  who  then,  as  agent  of  the  American  Education  Society, 
was  moved  to  strike  for  a  college  in  Indiana  as  a  missionary 
necessity.  After  three  days  of  consultation  and  prayer  by 
these  "  almost  penniless  home  missionaries,  with  a  few  elders," 
as  one  describes  them,  they  went  out  in  a  body  to  the  spot 
selected  in  the  midst  of  the  primeval  forest,  and  there,  kneel- 
ing in  the  snow  and  joining  with  Ellis  in  prayer,  they  dedicated 
the  ground  to  God  for  a  Christian  college. 

One  of  those  young  missionaries,  Mr.  Hovey,  having  become 
a  professor,  yet  abides  in  that  position  at  a  green  old  age,  still 
saying,  as  he  said  at  first,  that  if  the  college  had  taken  him  out 
of  his  evangelistic  work,  he  would  not  have  gone  into  it. 

Pres.  Tuttle,  kindly  favoring  me  with  documents,  writes, 
"From  these  you  will  see  how  largely  is  Wabash  College 
indebted  to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.  I  am 
sure,  as  you  look  at  this  fruit  of  the  tree  planted  by  its  agency, 
you  will  not  be  ashamed  of  its  work,  as  we  certainly  are  not 
ashamed  of  our  royal  origin.  If  you  think  of  us  as  we  are, 
you  will  be  glad  of  this  portion  of  the  Society's  work  in  the 
early  part  of  its  first  half  century."  At  the  Quarter-Centen- 
nial of  the  College  Society,  the  president  also  said,  "  Wabash 
College  is  not  the  child  of  strife,  but  of  home  missions.*' 

The  next  was  Marietta,  1835.  The  college  grew  out  of  a 
local  seminary.    At  the  Quarter-Centennial,  just  referred  to, 
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Dr.  Henry  Smith,  a  former  president  of  Marietta,  testified, 
**  This  college  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  a  child  of  Provi- 
dence. If  the  Institution  could  assume  personality,  and  were 
asked  the  question,  *  Can  you  tell  me,  child,  who  made  you  ? ' 
it  would  probably  be  obliged  to  answer,  with  Mrs.  Stowe's 
Topsy, 'I  dun  no  ;  Inspect  I  growed.'"  It  did  grow,  and  it 
grew  from  very  small  beginnings  ;  or,  what  is  better,  as  Dr. 
Smith  says,  it  was  bom  in  a  revival  which  occured  in  the 
early  school.  The  first  two  men  of  the  college,  Drs.  D.  H. 
Allen  and  Henry  Smith,  also  two  other  professors,  were 
students  from  Andover ;  while  the  first  president,  Joel  H. 
Linsley,  d.  d.,  came  from  the  Park-Street  pastorate,  Boston, 
known  as  a  revival  preacher  of  great  power  and  success.  This 
college  came  up  as  a  part  of  that  grand  home  missionary  cru- 
sade which  was  precipitated  upon  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  River  in  1788  by  the  "  Ohio  Company  "  of  Massachusetts 
citizens,  whose  representative,  Rev.  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  had 
secured,  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  the  provisos  for  freedom 
and  education.  Bringing  along  their  own  pastor,  they  set  up 
their  altar  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  landing  from  their  flat- 
boat  Mayflower.  In  1839  Prof.  Allen  wrote  to  the  Society, 
"  This  is  emphatically  home  mission  ground.  Almost  every 
church  on  this  field  is  the  fruit  of  home  missionary  labor. 
Those  that  are  now  able  to  sustain  themselves  were  made  so 
by  your  Society."  And  it  was  these  churches  that  rallied  to 
the  support  of  the  college,  and  that  used  it  for  bringing 
forward  their  young  men  for  the  ministry. 

Lane  Seminary  was  named  for  the  brothers  Lane,  natives 
of  Maine,  who  made  the  initial  endowment  and  whose  primary 
object  was  to  "  educate  pious  young  men  for  the  gospel  min- 
istry." The  idea  of  the  seminary  was  indicated  by  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher  in  a  letter  to  the  trustees  in  183 1  :  "  The  work  of  pro- 
viding an  evangelical  ministry  for  the  West  must  be  done 
at  the  West.  The  East  cannot  furnish  the  requisite  number 
of  students  nor  the  funds  to  educate  them  ;  and  if  she  could, 
it  were  better  that  the  ministry  of  the  West  should  be  indige- 
nous (native)  rather  than  imported.  As  an  ally,  the  Atlantic 
States  may  do  and  are  willing  to  do  much.  But  it  is  the  sons 
of  the  West,  educated  on  her  own  soily  who  must  preach  the 
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gospel  to  the  West ;  and,  in  the  great  work  of  educatinjf  such 
a  ministry,  the  Lane  Seminary  may,  if  prospered,  exert  an 
important  influence." 

Oberlin,  in  1834,  did  not  come  up  so  much  from  home  mis- 
sionary beginnings  as  its  predecessors  ;  but  the  man  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  institution,  Rev.  John  J.  Shipherd,  was  a 
home  missionary  at  Elyria,  under  commission,  when  he  devised 
the  scheme.  The  year  before  his  entering  upon  the  Oberlin 
movement,  the  Society,  in  its  annual  report,  condensed  his 
work  thus  :  "  Revival,  Bible  class,  three  Sabbath  Schools,  Do- 
mestic and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  Bible  and  Tract  Soci- 
eties." The  first  inspiration  of  the  College  was  not  that  of  the 
anti-slavery  cause,  nor  of  any  peculiar  views  in  theology. 
These  causes  of  notoriety  and  of  power  came  in  later.  It 
was  simply  a  call  from  another  John  in  the  wilderness,  whose 
proclamation  was  a  "  covenant,"  which,  though  not  a  pledge 
of  asceticism,  was  a  call  to  a  consecration  to  a  higher  Christ- 
ian life,  through  the  rigors  of  labor  and  self-denial,  in  order  to 
the  building  up  of  such  an  institution  as  Oberlin  has  come 
to  be.  This  institution  was  founded  in  order  to  secure  the 
broadest  missionary  results,  for  as  the  colonists  subscribe  their 
covenant  they  do  it,  as  they  say,  "Viewing  with  peculiar  inter- 
est the  influence  which  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  must  exert 
over  our  nation  and  the  nations  of  the  earth."  When,  in  1871, 
the  National  Council  met  at  Oberlin,  its  dignified  moderator 
in  that  immense  assembly  declared,  "  We  stand  upon  the 
grave  of  buried  prejudice."  That  was  well  said,  for  out  of 
that  grave  has  come  a  spiritual  body  of  life  and  light.  On 
account  of  that  prejudice,  Oberlin  was  not  at  first  taken  under 
the  wing  of  the  College  Society ;  but  long  ago,  by  the  simple 
force  of  its  character,  it  was  brought  into  a  hearty  recognition. 

Knox  College  was  another  importation  of  colony  life  with 
initial  endowment  provided  for  in  the  sale  of  lands.  It  grew 
out  of  the  same  impulse  which  that  revival  era  at  the  East  had 
given  the  churches  to  save  our  country  for  Christ.  Dropping 
down  upon  the  prairie,  the  new  power  of  evangelism  drew 
toward  it  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  missionary 
churches  and  pastors  round  about,  and  in  turn  rapidly  multi- 
plied such  elements  of  its  own  constituency. 
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"The  Iowa  Band"  of  1843,  as  is  well-known,  were  twelve 
home  missionary  apostles  from  Andover.  Dr.  Badger  went  up 
and  helped  on  the  movement,  promising  the  young  men  com- 
missions for  their  chosen  field.  A  farewell  meeting  was  held 
in  Andover,  Dr.  Bacon  preaching,  and  Dr.  Badger  giving  to 
the  Band  an  affectionate  charge.  In  one  of  their  early  consul- 
tations at  the  seminary  one  of  their  number  aspired  to  say,  "  If 
each  one  of  us  can  plant  one  good  permanent  church,  and  all 
together  build  a  college,  what  a  work  that  would  be  I "  Arriv- 
ing, they  find  the  same  idea  working  in  the  minds  of  the  few 
home  missionaries  already  on  the  ground,  Asa  Turner  (of  the 
Illinois  Band,)  J.  A.  Reed,  and  Reuben  Gaylord.  At  the  close 
of  one  of  the  first  meetings,  held  at  Denmark,  they  are  invited 
to  listen  to  plans  for  founding  a  college.  Only  four  months 
after  their  arrival  a  meeting  of  ministers  and  others  interested 
in  the  project  is  held.  In  two  years  the  location  is  fixed,  in 
another  the  building  is  up,  and  in  yet  another  the  institution  is 
opened.  Soon  the  regular  classes  are  under  training,  and  bet- 
ter yet,  are  receiving  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit. 

Beloit  College  commenced  in  1847.  In  1843  the  Society  had 
commissioned  the  young  A.  L.  Chapin  "  to  go  to  the  West." 
The  next  annual  report  said  of  him,  "  Settled  at  Milwaukee  ; 
entire  support  pledged."  In  that  first  year  he  found  the  home 
missionaries,  in  their  General  Convention  at  Beloit,  twenty- 
eight  of  them,  already  thinking  about  a  college.  Then,  during 
the  next  year,  came  a  series  of  four  conventions,  and  Beloit 
College  became  a  corporation.  In  two  years  more  the  corner- 
stone was  laid,  and  with  it  the  visible  life  of  the  college  ap- 
peared. Almost  every  one  of  the  ministerial  members  of  those 
conventions  was  a  Home  Missionary.  Stephen  Peet,  the 
agent  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  it  is  said,  was  the  man 
"  to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of  being  foremost  and  chief  of 
the  founders  of  Beloit  College."  Among  the  conspicuous 
workers  for  the  college  was  Dexter  Clary,  who  during  the  ten 
years  of  his  pastorate  at  Beloit  and  the  twenty  years  of  his 
home  mission  superintendency,  was  a  trustee  of  the  Institu- 
tion and  the  secretary  of  its  Board. 

The  Pacific  University  came  on  in  1848  ;  in  1847,  within  a 
month  after  the  treaty  of  the  Oregon  boundary  had  been  made 
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known,  Dr.  Badger  asked  the  young  George  H.  Atkinson  to 
begin  the  home  mission  work  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  friend 
in  New  York  had  said  to  the  secretary,  "  If  you  will  send  him 
to  California,  I  will  pay  one  fifth  of  the  expense  for  five  years." 
The  doctor  replied,  "  We  cannot  send  our  missionaries  to  a 
foreign  country  ;  ours  is  a  home  missionary  society.  California 
is  a  foreign  country.  We  can  only  send  him  to  Oregon.', 
Before  his  leaving,  Dr.  Badger  sent  him  to  Dr.  Baldwin,  who 
said,  "  You  are  going  to  Oregon.  Well,  found  an  academy 
that  shall  grow  into  a  college,  as  we  did  in  Illinois."  Waiting 
eight  months  for  the  first  vessel,  the  home  missionary  sailed, 
in  company  with  three  foreign  missionaries  who  were  bound 
for  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

After  a  four  months'  voyage,  he  had  to  wait  three  months 
with  them  in  the  land  of  their  adoption  for  a  Hudson  Bay 
bark  to  take  him  on  to  his  home  field.  After  the  pattern 
shown  on  the  Mount,  it  did  come  to  pass,  —  first,  the  Tualatin 
Academy,  then  the  college.  Dr.  S.  H.  Marsh,  the  first  and 
only  president,  went  out  in  1853,  with  the  specific  purpose  of 
building  up  the  institution.  And  so  the  home  mission  idea 
and  the  college  idea,  going  out  hand  in  hand,  have  been  doing 
jointly  the  evangelizing  work  upon  that  coast. 

The  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  is  the  creature  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  of  the  Interior,  to  which  it  is  amen- 
able, and  by  which  its  executive  oflScers  are  elected  in  the 
Triennial  Convention.  The  home  missionary,  Peet,  was  the 
father  of  the  idea ;  home  missions  developed  its  field,  and 
largely  its  constituency  of  churches.  When,  in  1854,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  they  gave  it  existence,  the  mass  of  them 
were  under  home  missionary  aid  ;  and  now,  upon  the  field  of 
its  supporters,  four  hundred  of  them  at  least  are  yet  in  the 
same  condition. 

The  Lagrange  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Ontario,  Ind.,  was 
founded  in  1837,  by  Nathan  Jenks,  Esq.,  who,  converted  in  New 
York,  under  Mr.  Finney,  had  forsaken  an  infidel  club  of  which 
he  had  been  an  active  member,  and  had  consecrated  his  wealth 
and  business  talents  to  the  defence  of  the  cause  which  he  had 
labored  to  destroy.  This  institute  was  modelled  after  that  at 
Oberlin,  and  Rev.  John  J.  Shipherd  was  one  of  its  trustees  and 
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guardians.  A  succession  of  home  missionaries  in  the  neighbor- 
hood have  stood  as  a  series  of  godfathers  to  the  school,  chief 
among  whom  is  Rev.  Rufus  Patch,  who  iu  s  served  as  its  prin- 
cipal for  twenty-six  years. 

This  institution  being  one  of  indigenous  growth  and  not  of 
foreign  endowment,  blessed  with  the  riches  of  poverty,  making 
no  efEort  to  attract  the  gaze  of  the  world,  has  been  doing  its 
quiet  work  upon  the  rising  generation  until  its  printed  catalogue 
reports  the  names  of  1,65 1  persons  to  whom  it  has  afforded  the 
advantages  of  an  academic  training.  The  list,  if  completed, 
would  run  up  well-nigh  to  2,000.  Among  these  the  institute 
counts  twenty-two  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  different  denomi- 
nations. Several  of  them  became  foreign  missionaries,  among 
whom  were  Justus  Doolittle,  of  China,  and  G.  B.  Nutting.  The 
late  president  of  Hillsdale  College,  Michigan,  Rev.  Dr.  Graham, 
and  Rev.  Obed  Dickinson,  a  patriarch  in  Oregon,  were  students 
at  Lagrange.  This  institution  also  counts  sixteen  physicians, 
among  whom  is  Dr.  E.  W.  Jenks,  president  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege at  Detroit ;  twenty-five  lawyers  and  a  great  multitude  of 
teachers.  Looking  back  over  such  a  condensed  catalogue,  one 
is  deeply  impressed  with  the  cumulative  and  expansive  power 
of  a  literary  institution. 

Here  is  the  way  that  Liber  College  came  to  be  and  what 
it  came  to  do:  In  1838  the  Home  Missionary  Society  had 
sent  to  the  new  settlements  about  St.  Mary's,  Ohio,  the  young 
Rev.  Isaac  N.  Taylor,  of  Yankee  blood.  In  1840  he  received 
a  vague  verbal  message  to  the  effect  that  somebody,  thirty  or 
forty  miles  west  of  St.  Mary's,  over  in  Indiana,  wanted  to  see 
him.  He  directed  a  sealed  letter  "  To  any  Presbyterian,  west 
or  southwest  of  St.  Mary*s,  within  forty  miles,  greeting,"  and, 
going  himself  ten  miles,  to  the  extremity  of  "  squatter  sover- 
eignty," he  confided  the  letter,  as  addressed,  to  a  hunter  going 
to  the  Wabash.  The  letter  reached  its  destination,  and  evoked 
a  call,  —  **Come  over  into  Indiana  and  help  us."  Going,  he 
found  the  people  assembled  at  a  log  barn  raising,  and  preached 
that  same  night  in  the  cabin  of  Ira  Towle,  who  had  sent  for  him, 
and  who  at  last,  in  gratitude  for  the  Society's  work,  willed  to  it 
his  farm  when  his  wife  should  be  done  with  its  use.  Its  value, 
$1,600,  long  since  went  into  the  Society's  treasury.    The  mis- 
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sionary  organized  in  that  neighborhood  the  N.  S.  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Portland  and  New  Corydon,  and  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  Liber  and  Pisgah,  and  in  1853  founded  the 
Liber  Institution.  Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  scholars 
have  enjoyed  its  advantages.  Among  them  are  eleven  minis- 
ters, of  different  denominations,  while  the  county  seats  around 
are  full  of  Liber  lawyers,  one  of  whom  is  Judge  Taylor,  of  Fort 
Wayne ;  and  the  Liber  doctors  and  Liber  school-teachers  are 
in  all  the  country  round  about.  I  know  of  no  academic  school 
in  the  West  that  has  done  its  work  out  of  so  deep  poverty  as 
this  has  experienced.  I  know  not  where  so  much  good  has 
been  done  at  so  little  cost. 

Olivet  College,  in  Michigan,  was  a  scion  from  the  Oberlin 
stock,  and  was  set  by  the  same  John  J.  Shipherd.  It  has  been 
nurtured  by  the  churches,  all  of  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  been  or  are  now  beneficiaries  of  the  Society. 

Washburn  College,  in  Kansas,  took  its  rise  in  the  praying 
and  planning  of  the  General  Association,  every  one  of  the 
churches  of  which  had  been  planted  and  nourished  by  the  same 
Society,  That  body  elected  the  first  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
still  maintains  a  foster  care  over  the  institution. 

Carleton  College,  in  Minnesota,  had  its  inception  in  and  its 
trustees  elected  by  the  General  Conference.  All  of  its 
churches,  except  one,  are  the  children  of  home  missions. 

Drury  College,  in  Missouri,  founded  only  three  years  ago, 
and  counting  now  over  two  hundred  pupils,  as  a  lady  visitor 
from  the  North  testifies,  "was  the  outgrowth  of  home  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  southwest,  the  result  of  a  deeply-felt  need 
of  the  young  churches  there  for  more  laborers." 

Such,  too,  is  largely  the  story  of  Ripon  and  Wheaton  and 
Thayer  and  Tabor  and  Doane  and  Colorado  Colleges.  In 
Dakota,before  an  acre  of  land  has  been  offered  at  public  sale 
by  the  Government,  the  missionary  pastors  and  churches  are 
fostering  their  college  idea. 

Besides  sharing  so  largely  in  the  founding  of  these  institu- 
tions, the  home  missionaries  have  ever  been  among  the  fore- 
most in  labor  and  gifts,  according  to  their  means,  for  the 
support  of  the  same.  Out  of  their  deep  poverty,  to  their 
power  and  beyond  their  power,  these  men  have  joined  their 
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people  in  giving.  Their  personal  service  and  influence  have 
been  essential  ;  not  a  few  of  them  have  served  in  voluntary 
agencies  for  raising  friends  ;  many  have  served  in  the  trustee- 
ship ;  seven  of  the  Illinois  Association  became  trustees  of 
their  college.  The  president  says  that  in  the  nineteen  years 
of  William  Kirby's  trusteeship,  there  were  but  two  regular 
meetings  of  the  Board  at  which  he  was  not  present.  —  One  of 
these  was  held  out  of  time  on  account  of  the  cholera,  and  from 
the  other  he  turned  back  only  when,  upon  reaching  the  Illinois 
River,  he  found  it  impassable ;  —  and  this  is  the  more  notable 
when  we  consider  that  his  residence  for  a  portion  of  the  time, 
was  more  than  two  hundred  miles  away,  and  for  the  greater 
part  little  short  of  one  hundred  miles  ;  and  that  the  journey  was 
made  in  his  own  conveyance,  entirely  at  his  own  charges,  and 
often  over  muddy  roads  and  across  swollen  streams.  President 
Pierce  reports  that,  while  the  average  salary  of  ministers  on 
the  Reserve  was  not  more  than  jpsoo,  thirty  of  them  gave 
^3,000,  an  average  of  jpioo  each;  and  the  faculty,  with  small 
salaries,  pledged  ;p  10,000.  It  is  a  thrilling  tale  how  the  Iowa 
College  struck  its  roots  back  into  the  prayer  and  toil  and 
faith  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  early  churches,  taught  by  the 
example  of  their  missionary  pastors.  Year  by  year,  it  was 
toil  and  praying,  toil  and  giving ;  for,  as  their  historian  says, 
*'  When  they  could  do  nothing  else,  they  could  at  least  pray  ; 
they  so  worked  and  prayed,  and  prayed  and  worked."  In  the 
second  year  of  the  college,  at  their  Association,  a  subscription  of 
$442.65  was  made,  all  but  four  of  the  twenty-five  subscribers 
being  ministers,  and  their  current  salary  being  1^400,  with  the 
usual  shrinkage  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  At  the 
next  meeting,  1^450  were  pledged,  and  the  minutes  show  this 
record  :  "  The  wives  also  of  the  ministers,  anxious  to  share  in 
the  enterprise  of  founding  the  college,  resolved  to  raise  $100 
out  of  their  own  resources,  and  ]f  70  were  put  down  by  the 
fourteen  ladies  who  were  present."  "It  was  a  great  sum, 
then,  ;p5,"  said  one  of  them  years  afterward,  "but  I  managed 
to  pay  it."  When  Carleton,  at  the  General  Conference,  was 
calling  to  itself  a  president,  and  so  taking  on  the  consciousness 
of  college  life,  the  giving  that  rolled  up  $16,000  had  gone  on 
until  every  home  missionary  was  down  for  a  sum  that  went 
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beyond  the  point  of  feeling  it.  Up  there  the  thriUing  scene 
abides  in  thought,  as  a  sacred  memento.  But  why  delay  ? 
Ab  uno  disce  omnes.  This,  with  these  pioneers,  has  been 
an  abiding  enthusiasm.  Growing  old  themselves  as  their 
favorite  institutions  are  coming  into  vigor,  they  are  only 
desirous  to  make  them  more  and  more  a  power  for  good. 

We  turn  now  to  consider  the  reflex  influence  of  these  Chris- 
tian colleges  upon  home  missions.  We  find  the  service  fully 
repaid.  The  institutions  have  met  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  founded.  They  have  themselves  become  evangelists. 
Their  instructors  and  guardians  have  accepted  this  as  their 
line  of  missionary  work,  as  their  allotment  of  hardness  to  be 
endured  for  the  Master's  sake. 

In  the  early  stages  of  college  development,  the  position  of 
the  officers  is  ordinarily  one  of  as  much  toil  and  self-sacrifice  as 
that  of  any  of  the  men  under  commission  as  missionaries.  In 
that  period  their  salaries  are  meagre,  their  nominal  support 
precarious,  their  poverty  often  pinching.  In  one  of  the  older 
of  these  colleges,  the  income  of  which  from  endowment  now 
leaves  a  surplus  after  paying  ample  salaries  to  a  full  corps  of 
instructors,  there  were  times  when  professors  had  to  leave  let- 
ters in  the  post-office  because  the  postage  was  a  draft  which 
their  exchequer  could  not  honor ;  when  it  was  as  much  as  ever 
that  bread  and  raiment  could  be  secured.  For  many  years, 
one  man,  with  a  large  family,  was  thus  embarrassed  ;  and  yet 
he  is  a  scholar  and  a  teacher,  who  has,  these  many  years,  occu- 
pied places  in  eminent  schools  of  learning.  Indeed,  there 
were  several  men  who  served  that  institution  in  those  days 
of  poverty,  who  in  other  relations  have  formed  a  galaxy  in  the 
scientific  and  theological  world,  Prof  Elias  Loomis,  Hon.  Elizur 
Wright,  Dr.  Delamater,  Rev.  Drs.  L.  P.  Hickok,  E,  P.  Bar- 
rows,  Clement  Long,  H.  N.  Day,  S.  C.  Bartlett,  H.  P.  Hitch- 
cock, P.  A.  Chadbourne,  and  N.  S.  Burton. 

It  detracts  nothing  from  the  erudition  and  the  brilliancy 
of  the  Chair  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Chicago  seminary,  stand- 
ing upon  an  endowment  of  over  $30,000,  that  its  incumbent, 
as  a  professor  in  that  college,  once  had  a  salary  of  only 
$600,  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  which  was  paid,  and  that 
largely  in  goods  contributed  for  the  support  of  the  instructors. 
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President  Carroll  Cutter,  who  has  been  preparing  the  history 
of  the  college  for  his  jubilee  address,  writes  me,  "  The  pro- 
fessors here,  down  to  i860,  had,  I  should  think,  as  hard  work 
and  as  poor  pay  as  any  home  missionary."  At  the  Quarter 
Centennial  of  the  College  Society,  at  Marietta,  as  the  old  pro- 
fessors and  presidents  grow  familiar  in  their  reminiscences,  I 
was  thrilled  with  their  stories  of  early  toil  and  of  pinching 
finances.  I  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  these 
college  men  had  been  as  real  home  missionaries  as  though 
they  had  been  out  upon  the  field  and  had  been  enduring  as 
much  of  deprivation  as  the  average  of  missionary  pastors  and 
evangelists ;  and  then,  too,  I  was  deeply  moved  with  grati- 
tude that  such  men  had  consecrated  themselves  to  such  endur- 
ance for  the  sake  of  bringing  the  opportunities  of  a  higher 
education  within  the  reach  of  multitudes  of  us,  sons  of  the 
West,  who,  otherwise,  could  never  have  reached  them.  Hav- 
ing enjoyed  not  a  little  of  the  luxury  of  placing  "  missionary 
boxes "  packed  full  of  love  and  comfort,  and  attended  with 
sympathetic  correspondence,  I  realized  that  these  patient 
college  workers  had  not  participated  in  those  material  and 
spiritual  perquisites  of  office,  and  that  they  had  had  no  such 
channel  of  communication,  no  such  bond  of  fellowship,  as  the 
Home  Missionary  Magazine  affords  its  corps  of  laborers. 
And  the  same  is  true  to-day.  All  along  the  frontier  line  of 
these  fountains  of  Christian  learning  there  are  not  a  few 
guardians  of  the  same  who  stand  at  their  post,  on  scant  allow- 
ance, with  patient  endurance,  in  order  that  multitudes  of 
youth  may  come  there  and  drink. 

In  the  matter  of  pure  evangelistic  work,  these  institutions 
have  abounded.  The  preaching  members  of  the  faculties  have 
generally  done  double  duty,  supplying  the  home  pulpit,  minis- 
tering the  Word  in  the  destitute  churches  round  about,  not 
unfrequently  setting  up  and  carrying  forward  a  church  organi- 
zation. A  president  on  the  Pacific  coast  says  that  he  has  done 
ten  years  of  uncommissioned  and  mostly  unpaid  home  mission- 
ary preaching.  Such  service  at  the  same  time  makes  the  college 
known,  and  wins  for  it  friends,  students,  and  support.  Then  a 
vast  deal  of  evangelism  is  accomplished  by  the  college  people, 
who  with  a  society,  or  without,  are  often  sustaining  from  three 
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to  ten  Sabbath  Schools  in  the  contiguous  neighborhoods.    And 
these  missions  sometimes  grow  into  churches. 

The  Christian  colleges  have  been  effective,  too,  in  the  matter 
of  winning  souls.  Several  of  the  older  of  them  were  born  of 
that  inspiration  of  revival  which  set  the  East  to  work  in 
earnest  for  the  Christianizing  of  the  West.  And  so  in  the 
lineage  of  faith  we  should  expect  that  these  institutions  would 
be  true  to  the  spirit  of  revivals,  and  have  a  zeal  for  them.  In 
looking  through  Dr.  Baldwin's  thesaurus  of  college  literature, 
one  is  struck  with  the  constancy  and  the  pervasiveness  of 
revival  influences  in  these  schools.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  holy  ambition  to  secure  the  conversion  of  as  large  a  percent- 
age of  the  students  as  possible.  The  day  of  prayer  for  colleges 
has  been  a  uniform  blessing  to  them.  In  Illinois  College,  pre- 
vious to  1848,  there  had  been  six  distinct  revival  seasons,  which 
brought  one  hundred  students  over  upon  the  Lord's  side.  At 
Marietta,  of  the  four  hundred  and  four  graduates  from  the  reg- 
ular course,  seventy-five  per  cent  were  hopefully  pious  upon 
leaving  the  college,  and  of  these  one  third  were  converted  while 
in  the  institution.  At  Wabash,  the  early  years  were  blessed 
with  revivals,  so  that  by  1851  the  president  could  say,  "No 
class  has  ever  graduated  here  without  having  enjoyed  from  one 
to  four  revivals  of  religion,  and  four  fifths  of  all  its  alumni  have 
gone  forth  the  enrolled  servants  of  the  living  God."  From 
that  time  onward  there  have  been  repeated  seasons  of  refresh- 
ing and  marked  isolated  cases  of  conversion,  so  that,  of  the 
three  hundred  and  fourteen  graduates,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  are  hopefully  pious.  Up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Mr. 
Finney  seemed  to  rejoice  in  each  year's  new  company  of  stu- 
dents, as  so  much  convertible  material.  This  passion  for  souls, 
imparted  more  or  less  to  the  college,  the  churches,  and  the 
community  of  Oberlin,  has  resulted  in  an  almost  constant 
revival,  which  has  added  hundreds  and  tens  of  hundreds  to  the 
company  of  cultured,  consecrated  young  men  and  women.  A 
son  said  to  his  father  that  he  did  not  wish  to  go  to  Olivet,  for 
if  he  did  he  would  have  to  be  converted.  Knox  has  sent  forth 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pious  graduates;  while  of  the  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy -five  student-members  of  the  First  Church  of 
Christ  in  Galesburg,  up  to  1872,  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  had  entered  the  church  on  profession  of  faith. 
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At  Wheaton,  of  the  eighty-nine  graduates,  all  except  one 
were  professing  Christians  ;  and  of  the  forty  now  in  the 
college  classes,  every  one  is  a  professed  disciple  of  Christ.  At 
the  Rockford  Seminary,  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty  grad- 
uates, more  than  nine  tenths  have  been  professors  of  religion  ; 
and  more  than  five  hundred  of  the  three  thousand  pupils  have 
become  Christians  while  at  the  seminary.  Four  fifths  of  all 
the  graduates  of  Beloit  have  gone  forth  with  the  Christian 
hope,  and  not  a  single  year  has  passed  without  the  Divine 
Spirit's  special  presence  among  the  students.  Similar  state- 
ments could  be  made  of  all  these  Christian  institutions. 

And  how  have  these  colleges  succeeded  in  their  prime  mis- 
sion, that  of  raising  up  ministers  of  the  gospel }  They  have 
not  been  disappointed.  Western  Reserve  has  furnished  for 
this  purpose  one  third  of  all  its  college  graduates,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  in  all ;  Oberlin,  from  its  own  college  grad- 
uates, two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  ;  Wabash,  one  hundred  and 
six  ;  Marietta,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  ;  Illinois,  about  one 
hundred  ;  Knox,  fifty  ;  Beloit,  one  hundred  and  six  ;  and  about 
half  as  many  more  from  students  who  did  not  graduate.  The 
same  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  colleges.  A  large  number  of 
young  men  have  pursued  in  them  a  partial  course,  and  have 
then  gone  into  the  ministry  of  the  different  denominations. 
Lane  Seminary  has  trained  six  hundred  and  twelve  Christian 
ministers ;  Chicago  Seminary,  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  in 
eighteen  years  ;  Oberlin  Seminary,  three  hundred  and  seven  ; 
while  from  all  departments  and  from  full  or  partial  courses 
Oberlin  has  furnished  from  six  to  eight  hundred  ministers. 
The  Mission  Institute,  founded  at  Quincy,  111.,  by  Dr.  Nelson, 
before  it  disappeared  had  furnished  about  one  hundred  mis- 
sionary ministers  and  companions  of  the  same.  Among  the 
number,  are  Doane,  twenty -three  years  in  Micronesia,  and  now 
in  Japan  ;  Rendell,  thirty-one  years  in  India ;  and  Mellen, 
twenty-four  years  vm  Africa. 

Seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  would  probably  be  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  preachers  of  the  Word  already  raised  up 
for  the  different  denominations  by  this  series  of  Puritan  institu- 
tions in  the  West.  Subtract  the  influence  of  these  men  from  the 
moral  forces  of  these  regions,  and  who  would  care  to  contem- 
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plate  the  result  ?  And  then,  as  time  goes  on  and  the  popula- 
tion increases,  here  are  these  perennial  sources  of  moral  power 
to  continue  the  process  of  subordinating  the  people  to  the 
realm  of  Christ.  At  the  Andover  Jubilee  in  i860,  Dr.  Badger 
identified  no  less  than  three  hundred  men  who  had  gone  out 
from  that  seminary  alone  to  the  western  field,  and  whose 
agency  had  here  been  concerned  in  the  founding  of  churches, 
schools,  and  colleges.  All  praise  to  that  seeming  prodigality 
at  the  East,  which  has  only  proved  to  be  a  Christian  economy. 
It  was  the  same  wisdom  which,  so  early  and  so  lavishly,  made 
provision  in  the  founding  of  these  institutions  for  keeping  the 
supply  up  with  the  demand ;  for  it  now  appears  that  the  mater- 
ial out  of  which  ministers  are  made  already  preponderates  this 
way.  In  the  theological  seminaries  the  percentage  of  grad- 
uates from  the  western  colleges  is  relatively  more  and  more  in 
their  favor.  Dr.  Chapin  shows  that  the  six  interior  States  have 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  theological  students,  while  the 
six  New  England  States,  with  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  Congregational  members,  have  only  one  hundred  and  forty. 
If  the  question  be  asked,  What  is  the  West  doing  to  raise  up 
missionaries  for  the  foreign  field }  the  answer  is  that,  as  the 
West  came  to  the  help  of  the  East  in  subduing  the  Rebellion, 
so  she  also  strikes  hands  with  her  natural  ally  in  the  work  of 
subjugating  this  world  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  While  yet 
under  the  strain  of  new-country  necessities,  the  West,  through 
this  series  of  sister  institutions,  has  already  supplied  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  who  have  passed  the  inspec- 
tion for  service  in  foreign  parts.  To  this  number  must  be 
added  the  wives  of  these  and  a  goodly  number  of  lady  mission- 
aries. John  M.  Ellis,  in  the  seminary,  had  designed  to  go  to 
India.  Deciding  to  come  West^  he  wrote  his  father,  "  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  have  the  prospect  of  contributing  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  gospel  in  India  more  effectually  by  laboring  in  this 
country  than  by  going  there  in  person."  'Of  the  two.  colleges 
which  he  aided  in  founding,  Wabash  has  already  sent  five  mis- 
sionaries abroad,  and  Illinois  has  sent  ten,  of  whom  two.  Fair- 
bank  and  Atkinson,  are  in  India,  the  very  land  to  which  Ellis 
had  thought  of  going ;  while  these  are  but  the  first  fruits  of 
that  early  planting  at  the  West,  whose  harvest  the  world  is  yet 
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to  reap.  The  secretaries  of  the  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions 
are  learning  that  the  West  is  a  hopeful  field  for  enlistments. 
That  is  all  right.  The  young  blood  is  here.  We  owe  it  in 
return  for  what  we  have  received ;  we  owe  it  to  the  Master, 
It  will  be  a  baptism  of  blessing  to  our  churches;  it  will  en- 
hance the  home  evangelism. 

But  the  founders  of  these  colleges  designed  not  only  to  raise 
up  a  ministry  for  the  churches,  but  to  provide  Christian  men 
for  the  other  professions  and  vocations,  as  a  vast  evangelizing 
power.  Their  object  was  to  train  minds  for  the  higher  pur- 
poses of  life,  to  furnish  the  leaders  of  society,  the  lawyers, 
the  physicians,  the  teachers,  the  editors,  authors,  statesmen, 
jurists,  business  men.  Doing  such  a  work,  these  institutions 
are  an  indispensable  agency  of  a  Christian  civilization.  They 
are  an  elevating  power,  bringing  on  whole  systems  of  educa- 
tion, toning  up  public  morals,  giving  strength  and  permanently 
operative  force  to  society.  There  is  a  contagipn  in  learning. 
Education  takes  the  supremacy  in  communities  and  in  states. 
Simply  marvellous  is  the  influence  of  this  educating  process, 
not  only  in  the  regions  round  about  these  moral  centres,  but 
throughout  the  land.  Who  can  estimate  the  religious  power 
that  has  gone  forth  with  these  thousands  of  college  men  ? 
Oberlin  keeps  enrolled  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
students.  Western  Reserve,  from  the  beginning,  in  all  depart- 
ments, counts  up  five  thousand.  Beloit  counts  two  hundred 
and  twelve  graduates,  and  two  thousand  students  in  all. 
Wabash  counts  up  in  all  three  thousand.  And  so  the  figures 
run.  beven  years  ago  Dr.  Baldwin  found  2,105  graduates  from 
these  institutions.  This  number  cannot  now  fall  short  of  3,000, 
while  not  less  than  30,000  young  men  must  have  enjoyed,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  these  educational  advantages.  And  it  is  an 
excellence  of  this  training  that  the  students,  being  fewer  in 
number,  are  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  mature 
mind  and  character  of  the  professors  themselves,  and  are  not 
put  off  upon  tutors,  who  are  making  their  temporary  teaching 
but  a  stepping-stone  to  other  callings. 

The  work  done  by  these  schools  for  our  country  has  a  fine 
illustration  in  the  single  line  of  Christian  patriotism.  When 
the  slaveholders'    rebellion  broke  out,  these  colleges  were 
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almost  literally  emptied  of  their  soldier  material.  Wabash 
counted  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  her  sons  in  the  army, 
of  whom  there  were  three  major-generals,  three  brigadiers, 
nine  colonels,  six  lieutenant-colonels,  three  majors,  eleven  sur- 
geons, five  chaplains,  fifty  captains,  and  forty  lieutenants. 
Oberlin  counted  seven  hundred,  of  whom  one  hundred  fell  in 
the  service.  Marietta,  one  hundred  and  four,  who  furnished 
twenty-eight  line  officers,  and  represented  every  one  of  the 
then  twenty  graduated  classes.  Young  Iowa  counted  sixty- 
five  ;  Beloit,  sixty-nine  with  twenty-four  line  officers ;  and 
each  of  the  several  others  had  its  similar  roll  of  honor. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  relation  of  home  missions  to  the 
Christian  colleges  is  one  of  mutual  service.  The  divine  ideal 
with  which  we  started  out  —  Go  preach  ;  pray  for  laborers  — 
has  proved  its  divine  wisdom  in  the  history  of  the  church.  It 
is  the  true  policy  in  Christian  lands  and  in  foreign  lands ; 
it  is  the  policy  for  the  future.  Into  the  States  yet  to  come  out 
of  the  wild  expanses  beyond,  let  the  same  old  gospel  go,  with 
its  preaching  and  its  educating  appliances,  and  with  God's 
blessing,  our  country  will  be  saved. 

At  the  opening  of  this  jubilee  period  of  home  missions,  the 
anxious  inquiry  among  Christains  at  the  East  was,  What  shall 
be  done  to  save  the  West  from  Romanism,  infidelity,  and 
irreligion  ?  The  answer  was.  Send  out  Christian  families ; 
send  out  home  missionaries  ;  plant  churches  ;  plant  Christian 
colleges.  They  did  so.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  The 
West  has  been  saved  from  the  domination  of  those  systems  of 
error ;  and  more  than  this,  the  country  has  been  saved  *from  a 
gigantic  civil  insurrection,  and  slavery  has  been  overthrown. 
All  of  this,  largely,  because  the  West,  by  a  manifold  evange- 
lism, had  been  held  true  to  the  history  and  to  the  life  of  the 
nation.  So,  in  this  land,  let  our  Messiah  have  dominion  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  our  country  will  find,  in  the  evident  purpose 
of  God,  that  it  has  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as 
this,  —  to  be  the  great  missionary  nation  of  the  earth. 

Joseph  E.   Roy. 
Chicago^  Hi. 
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Dr.   south   and   HIS  SERMONS. 

The  sermons  of  Dr.  South  appeared  in  an  era  of  g^eat 
social  and  political  turbulence.  The  atmosphere  of  the  times 
was  friendly  to  pulpit  eloquence.  Conspicuous  and  unblushing 
vices  challenged  assault ;  the  revolutionary  spi  it,  —  the  sense 
that  vast  changes  were  impending,  not  only  roused  men  to  in- 
tense excitements,  but  fused  them  into  a  condition  of  impres- 
sibility, while  the  poverty  of  competing  moral  influences  left 
it  an  uncontested  field. 

Yet  South  is  by  no  means  to  be  set  down  simply  as  the 
child  of  fortunate  circumstances.  Perhaps  he  owed  as  little 
to  their  inspiration  as  any  of  his  contemporaries,  —  his  dense, 
tenacious  nature  resisting  and  throwing  off  all  encroachments 
upon  its  freedom.  He  was  not  a  man  who  easily  takes  the 
shape  of  any  mould  and  as  readily  loses  it  Such  was  the 
imperious,  forth-putting,  resolute  cast  of  his  spirit  that  he 
would  have  been  essentially  the  same,  in  all  the  great  outlines 
of  character,  whenever  or  wherever  he  had  lived. 

We  are  inclined  to  put  in  the  forefront  the  individuality  of 
these  discourses  as  indicating  their  most  notable  trait.  They 
are  a  literary  transfusion  of  the  preacher's  life;  they  are 
warm  and  electric  with  the  flush  of  his  vitality,  —  surcharged 
with  the  total  contents  of  his  mind.  Indeed,  a  writer  can  im- 
part no  higher  worth  to  his  pages  than  to  give  them,  through 
and  through,  the  coloring  of  his  own  personality.  Here  lies 
the  true  wealth  of  art.  We  admire  the  bold  mountain  range 
outlined  upon  the  canvas,  we  are  charmed  by  this  clus- 
ter of  foliage  or  that  expanse  of  water ;  but  separated  from 
human  life,  from  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  victories  and  defeats, 
the  landscape  fails  of  any  supreme  charm  and  attraction  :  the 
hunter's  trail  or  the  ruins  of  a  deserted  cabin,  which  show 
that  it  has  been  associated  with  our  common  humanity,  lift 
it  at  once  into  the  higher  spheres  of  interest.  It  is  not  the 
whole  truth  to  say  that  South's  sermons  are  characteristic. 
They  are  his  by  the  same  indefeasible  right  that  his  tone  of 
voice  or  the  fashion  of  his  countenance  belonged  to  him. 
They  exhibit  not  only  his  social,  political,  and  theological 
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opinions,  not  only  his  literary  and  forensic  accomplishments, 
but  himselt  They  were  created  in  his  own  image  ;  there  is 
a  subtile,  mysterious  metempsychosis  of  the  man  into  the  dis- 
course which  has  few  parallels  in  the  whole  range  of  English 
prose.* 

The  timbre  of  South's  mind  was  rhetorical,  with  a  decided 
mathematical  cadence.  His  writings  are  nowhere  marked 
by  subtilety  of  thought.  However  vigorously  the  surface  may 
be  stirred,  he  seldom  strikes  deeply  into  the  subsoil.  If  he  is 
never  shallow,  he  is  rarely  profound.  He  seems  ill  at  ease 
and  labors  under  constraint  when  he  attempts  abstruse  themes  ; 
then  he  is  shorn  of  the  clearness  and  triumphant  cogency 
with  which  he  assails  some  popular  sin  or  illuminates  some 
practical  duty.  While  he  is  glorious  in  large  word-frescoes,  his 
skill  falters  in  minute  intricacy  of  finish.  This  is  only  another 
method  of  saying  that  he  was  not  both  philosopher  and  orator. 
The  philosophic  mind  burns  at  a  steady  heat :  the  oratorical 
flashes  like  an  ignited  grain  of  powder.  The  first  is  eager  to 
discover  truth  in  its  logical  and  formulated  connections ;  the 
second  is  intent  upon  utilizing  it  here  and  now.  The  one  sim- 
ply prints,  the  other  is  pictorial. 

South  is  also  to  be  excluded  from  the  company  of  poet- 
preachers.  If  Prof.  Masson's  dictum  ^  is  to  be  accepted,  that 
"  poets  are  pre-eminently  men  that  breathe  their  own  spirit 
into  things,  that  make  self  dominant  over  what  is  distinct  from 
self,"  it  might  be  necessary  to  recall  this  decision.  These 
sermons  beat  with  great  pulses  of  individuality,  they  were 
carried  out  on  the  long  swells  of  an  intense  nature  ;  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  function  of  rhyme  or  measure  could 
translate  them  into  poetry.  Whether  our  paragraphs  will  rise 
above  the  prose  line  or  not  depends  upon  the  quality  rather 
than  the  quantity  of  personality  lodged  in  them.  The  fact  can 
be  more  readily  pointed  out  than  explained.    "  In  the  higher 

1 "  I  have  always  thoaght '  Samson  Agonistes '  the  test  of  a  man's  true  appre- 
ciation, and  not  a  bad  test  (A,  his  true  appreciation  of  high  literature.  It  is  the 
most  unadorned  poem  that  can  be  found.  .  .  •  But  the  essential  individuality 
of  the  man  seems  to  appear  only  the  more  impressively.  What  you  see  here  is, 
not  the  dazzling  talents  and  accomplishments  of  the  man,  but  the  man  himself.**—* 
Prof.  J.  R.  Skklby.    Lectures  and  Essays,  pp.  146^  147. 

«  "  Wordaworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Other  Essays/'  p.  37. 
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poetry,"  said  Wordsworth,*  "we  look  chiefly  for  a  reflection  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  heart  and  the  grandeur  of  the  imagination." 
South's  wisdom  was  mainly  intellectual,  —  a  wisdom  elaborated 
in  the  processes  of  the  brain,  —  and  his  imagination  never 
reached  anything  like  grandeur.  Without  question,  there  was 
no  little  poetic  material  in  his  nature,  but  some  vice  of  con- 
struction ruined  the  edifice.  Though  simple  and  passionate, 
he  lacked  sensuousness.  An  unporousness  of  fibre,  a  brilliancy 
in  which  there  was  more  light  than  heat,  a  gravity  and  weight 
of  nature  that  discouraged  skyward  flights  and  kept  him  well 
down  to  the  earth,  —  a  certain  strain  of  angular  exactness  fil- 
tered into  his  blood,  precluded  any  notable  success  either  in 
the  prose  or  rhythmical  forms  of  poetry,  and  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  see  it.  The  words  of  an  illustrious  contemporary, 
touching  his  political  work,  may  be  not  inaptly  borrowed  to 
phrase  South's  conviction  in  this  matter  :  "  I  should  not  choose 
this  manner  of  writing,  wherein,  knowing  myself  inferior  to 
myself  (led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature  to  another  task),  I 
have  the  use,  as  I  may  account,  but  of  my  left  hand."  * 

South's  mind  was  not  of  the  tropical,  spontaneous  order. 
Some  men  find  their  happiest  thoughts  as  springs  on  the 
hillside  find  their  cool,  sparkling  water ;  they  come  bubbling 
up  from  the  depths  without  invitation  or  effort.  Images, 
illustrations,  comparisons,  whole  articulated  trains  of  thought 
appear  as  by  enchantment.  In  such  moments  of  supreme 
intuition,  when  the  sensibilities  reach  this  pitch  of  activity, 
all  sense  of  effort  perishes.  Speech  is  then  mechanical, — 
ruled,  inspired,  filled  by  the  mighty  intensities.  But  we  strike 
no  igneous,  liquid  epochs  as  we  tunnel  through  the  crust  of 
South's  writings.     He  rises  into  heats  and  storms  without 

1  Poetical  Works  (Reed's  EA),  p.  486. 

^  South  wrote  several  poems,  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  posthumous  works. 
The  only  production  of  this  kind  which  he  himself  gave  to  the  public  was  called 
Musica  iHcantans^  etc ,  in  1677.  Curll  says  that  he  regretted  the  publication  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  "  as  a  juvenile  and  unmomentary  performance." 

"1716-17  [Jan.]  There  are  just  published  some  posthumous  things  of  Dr. 
South,  in  8vo.  They  are  printed  by  one  Edm.  Curll,  an  errant  knave.  This 
Curll  was  lately  whipped  by  the  Westminster  school-boys  for  printing  the  speech 
that  one  of  the  school-boys  made  upon  the  funeral  of  Dr.  South."  —  Reliquiae 
Heamiae  (London,  1869,)  VoL  II,  pp.  43,  44.  See  Notes  and  Queries,  Second 
Series,  Vol.  II,  p.  361. 
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number,  outlanguaging  in  furious  invective  every  man  of  his 
age  except  John  Milton,  yet  we  can  always  trace  upon  his 
pages  the  tug  of  effort,  the  resohite  push  of  the  will.  There 
was  little  purely  automatic  movement  in  his  mental  action. 
Thoughts  and  emotions  seem  never  to  crowd  and  jostle  upon 
him,  impatient  for  utterance.  Many  of  his  sentences  were 
disbranched  and  torn  from  his  brain  by  sheer  violence.  We 
are  anxious  simply  to  discriminate.  We  have  little  inclination 
to  dispraise  these  sermons  because  they  lack  the  charm  of  spon- 
taneity. No  man  can  neglect  constant  and  exacting  industry, 
whatever  the  type  or  quality  of  his  genius.  When  Mrs. 
Browning  struck  out  "  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship  "  in  a  heat, 
or  Sir  William  Hamilton  dictated  his  lectures  the  evening 
before  they  were  delivered,  such  inspirational  and  unlabored 
success  was  built  on  a  firm  basis  of  general  study.  While 
South's  discourses,  as  a  rule,  betray  individual  effort,  they 
are  elaborately  and  conscientiously  wrought  by  hand. 

It  always  strikes  us  with  fresh  surprise  that  South  should 
have  reached  an  early  maturity,  yet  such  is  the  fact.  There 
was  no  progfressive  ripening  and  fruitage  of  his  powers.*  The 
plane  of  his  mental  life  rose  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  grade. 
His  sermon  on  "The  Scribe  Instructed,"  which  first  drew 
public  attention  towards  him,  was  preached  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  and  he  hardly  surpassed  it  ^  in  the  fifty-six  years 
that  followed.  The  philosophy  of  all  this  lies  deeper  than  the 
accident  of  a  congenial  subject  and  a  fortunate  occasion.  His 
nature  was  essentially  conservative  in  its  entire  range ;  it 
resembled  a  lake  with  no  outlet,  rather  than  the  flowing  stream 
that  pushes  on  to  the  sea,  broadening  and  deepening  as  it 
advances.  To  the  last  his  activity  and  application  suffered 
no  check.  Curll  writes  that,  "  notwithstanding  his  ill  state  of 
health,  he  continued  his  wonted  recourse  to  books  and  the  im- 

iThe  same  peculiarity  is  prominent  in  the  discoarses  themselves.  None  of 
them  gather  and  swell  into  a  climax.  South  shoots  with  a  mighty  bow,  but  the 
first  arrow  often  flies  as  far  and  strikes  the  mark  as  squarely  as  the  last 

*  The  majority  of  critics  unite  in  pronouncing  the  sermon  on  "  The  Creation  of 
Man  in  the  Image  of  God,"  South*s  masterpiece,  though  Coleridge  classes  it  among 
the  specimens  of  ••  Rabbinical  dotages,"  and  the  "Retrospective  Review  "  declares 
that  its  excellences  are  **  buried  in  the  rubbbh  of  bad  metaphysics  and  puerile 
conceits." 
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provement  of  his  mind  (which  had  a  sufficient  magazine  of 
learning  before)  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death;  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  his  surgeon,  who  had  the  care  of  a 
sore  leg  two  or  three  years  since  under  hand,  prevailed  on  him 
not  to  creep  into  his  study  too  often,  which  yet  he  could  not 
refrain."  ^  But  this  tireless  industry  effected  little  except  the 
maintenance  of  what  was  already  in  hand.  Fearing  the  future 
and  fighting  against  it,  in  a  constant  panic  lest  it  should  over- 
throw existing  orders  and  institutions,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
arming  and  entrenching  of  the  present.  As  might  be  anticipated, 
he  was  hostile  to  the  great  scientific  movements  of  the  times. 
He  assailed  the  Royal  Society  in  a  speech  at  the  dedication  of 
the  New  Theatre  in  1669,  as  "  underminers  of  the  university." 
Evelyn,*  who  heard  the  oration,  thought  the  charge. was  "very 
foolish  and  untrue  as  well  as  unseasonable."  It  is  not  strange 
that  a  man  who  grasped  what  is  so  firmly  that  he  was  out 
of  sympathy  with  what  is  to  be,  should  exhibit  no  marked 
progress  in  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  ;  that,  as  he  came 
at  an  early  age  to  a  splendid  mental  development,  he  should 
have  resolutely  taken  his  post,  and  neither  retreated  from  that 
line  nor  pushed  beyond  it 

"  I  am  not  the  wiser  for  my  age. 
Nor  skilful  by  my  grief; 
Life  loiters  at  the  book*8  first  page,  — 
Ah,  could  we  turn  the  leaf  I  "• 

The  root-power  of  South's  preaching,  without  which,  indeed, 
its  unrivalled  individuality  would  be  of  little  moment,  lay  in  its 
luminous,  flashing  sententiousness.  A  grand,  realistic  robust- 
ness of  intellect  shines  through  his  sermons.  Though,  like 
a  Swiss  cottage,  their  framework  is  on  the  outside ;  though 
an  atmosphere  of  measurement  and  precision  clings  to  them, 
yet  the  movement  is  rapid  and  brilliant.  The  sentences,  often 
sharpened  into  maxims,  ring  with  a  clear,  trenchant  pithiness ; 
reflected  and  antithetic  lights  burn  and  flame  along  the  line 

I  The  writer  of  the  article  on  South  in  the  "  Biographia  Britannica  "  was  so  much 
pleased  with  this  sentence  from  Curll's  memoir  that  he  mistook  it  for  his  own, 
with  the  exception  of  the  parenthesis. 

*  Memoirs  (London,  1827),  Vol.  II,  p.  312. 

*  Emerson's  '*  May  Day  and  Other  Poems,*'  p.  188. 
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of  their  progress,  —  fires  of  indignant  scorn  and  of  sarcastic 
mockery.  If  genius  is  "an  undefinable  newness  and  unex- 
pectedness^i "  we  find  it  without  question  in  these  discourses. 
South  comes  near  to  the  essential  essence  of  truth,  irrespective 
of  its  word-vesture,  and  hence  exhibits  its  inspiration  and  power 
at  first  hand  rather  than  through  the  medium  of  other  writers. 
We  find,  therefore,  that  his  thought  and  expression  continually 
break  away  from  the  old  bed  and  cut  new  channels  for  them- 
selves. Here  the  grasp  of  conservatism  is  broken  and  his  free- 
dom is  pronounced.  If  at  times  there  seems  to  be  extravagance 
and  over-wrought  utterance,  we  are  to  remember  that  a  tinge 
of  infatuation  runs  ,  in  the  veins  of  all  real  eloquence.  It 
springs  from  the  parentage  of  a  fired  sensibility.  Its  logic 
must  be  afiame,  its  narrative  and  appeal  transfigured  by  pas- 
sion. There  is  a  native  wildness  in  it  that  can  never  be  fully 
tamed  and  domesticated  into  propriety. 

With  all  his  bristling,  angular,  rigid  personality.  South  was 
capable  of  a  vehement  glow  and  fusibility  of  mental  action. 
His  words  often  flew  out  of  great  intensities,  like  sparks  from  a 
winter  forge.  No  man  has  succeeded  more  happily  in  trans- 
lating these  inner  heats  into  speech.  Though  the  process  was 
laborious,  the  success  has  been  signal.  He  had  at  command 
marvellous  resources  of  vigorous,  wholesome,  unhackneyed 
English.  For  the  times,  his  style  was  wonderfully  pure.  Dis- 
carding the  complicated  diction  fashionable  in  the  pulpit  of 
that  day,  he,  in  good  measure,  combined  the  rude,  unschooled 
strength  of  the  elder  writers  and  the  polish,  the  chastened 
grace,  of  Addison  and  his  successors.  He  levied  heavily  upon 
the  Saxon  element  of  our  tongue.  No  more  than  Shaftsbury 
could  hesee  why  a  succession  of  "well-strung  monosyllables 
might  not  be  allowed  to  clatter  after  one  another,  like  the  ham- 
mers of  a  paper-mill,  without  any  breach  of  music* "  Little 
d/bris  of  "gouty  joints  and  darning  work  of  whereuntos, 
wherebys,  thereofs,  therewiths,  and  the  rest  of  this  kind," '  — 
features  in  the  contemporary  pulpit  that  give  great  offence  to 
M.  Taine,  —  encumber  his  writings.     His  paragraphs  are  as 

>  Lowell's  '*  Among  my  Books.*'    Second  Series,  p.  223. 
«  •*  Shaftsbury's  Characteristics."    Vol.  Ill,  p.  265. 
*  Ibid,  p.  264. 
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perspicuous  as  a  cloudless,  mistless  day  in  autumn.  You  are 
seldom  bethumped  with  an  idle  surf  of  words.^  He  came 
quickly  and  decisively  to  the  point,  rarely  making  you 
"despair  of  your  dinner/'  like  Howe,  "by  the  time  he  took 
in  laying  the  cloth."  Then  there  was  the  fascination  of  his 
courage  —  his  defiant,  reckless,  tempestuous  bravery — with 
which  every  sermon  smoked.  This  trait  stood  pre-eminent 
in  the  furniture  of  his  ideal  prelate.  "  Though  learning,"  he 
declares,  "be  his  ornament,  piety  a  necessary  property,  yet 
resolution  is  his  very  essence."  He  reached  his  greatest  suc- 
cesses as  well  as  satisfactions  in  attacking  somebody.  On  all 
sorts  of  occasions  he  belabored  Dissenters  and  stoned  Puritans. 
He  assailed  Dr.  Sherlock  ^  with  such  fury  that  the  king  inter- 
fered and  put  an  end  to  the  controversy.  He  is  the  grand 
field-marshal  of  aggressive  pulpit  oratory.  This  shrewd  aban- 
don of  declamation,  this  torrent  of  impetuous  and  daring  asser- 
tion, this  clarion  emphasis  of  utterance,  which  gave  him  vast 
sway  over  an  audience,  is  characteristically  exhibited  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  soliciting  his  friendly  offices  in 
restoring  him  to  the  king's  favor,  which  had  been  shadowed  by 
a  letter  which  he  was  charged  with  writing  to  Dr.  Bathurst, 
"  reflecting  upon  Mr.  Walker,  of  Oxon."  "  And  thus,  my 
lord,"  writes  South,  "  stands  my  case.  I  am  cast  off  and 
slurred  in  the  face  of  the  whole  kingdom  for  a  letter  that  was 
never  wrote,  never  received,  and  so  no  wonder  if  never  pro- 
duced. If  it  can,  I  will  forfeit  my  neck  to  the  gallows.  And 
the  king  himself,  upon  the  report  of  my  absolute  denial  of  it, 
was  so  gracious  as  to  promise  the  Bishop  of  Durham  that  he 
would  further  inquire  into  it,  and  my  accusers  should  either 

^  "  The  reader  is  not  sent,  in  the  capacity  of  a  hound,  snuffing  through  the  dis- 
course, a  miserable  compound  of  weeds  and  flowers,  briers  and  underbrush,  to 
find  out,  if  any  sagacity  can,  in  what  part  the  game  lies  hid."  —  Prof.  Shepard 
Bib.  Repos.    Second  Series.    Vol.  XII,  p.  407. 

^"Dr.  South,  a  learned  but  ill-natured  divine,  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  but 
with  the  reserve  of  an  equivocal  sense  which  he  put  on  them,  attacked  Dr.  Sher- 
lock's book  of  the  Trinity,  not  without  wit  and  learning,  but  without  any  measure 
of  Christian  charity,  and  without  any  regard  either  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject  or 
the  decencies  of  his  profession." — Burnet*s  His  Own  Times  (London,  1S09). 
Vol.  HI,  p.  295. 

"  The  Bishop  has,  undeniably,  here  spoken  the  general  sense  of  the  nation  at 
this  time." —  Biog.  Brit.  (London,  1773),  Art  South. 
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prove  what  they  had  said  true  or  themselves  liars.  The 
former,  I  am  sure,  can  never  be  done,  and  the  latter  I 
cannot  yet  hear  declared/*  ^  He  wore  white  on  his  sleeve, 
but  fear  never  blanched  his  cheek.  He  compelled  attention 
and  applause  by  the  force  and  brilliancy  of  his  intellect, 
great  not  by  any  charm  of  person  or  of  elocution,^  —  all  the 
preachers,  Addison  tells  us,  being  stiff  and  awkward,  speak- 
ing like  automatons  in  the  pulpit  He  exulted  in  strength, 
he  had  a  quick  and  hearty  admiration  for  triumphant  power, 
while  it  must  be  confessed  that  weakness,  incompetence, 
and  failure  found  in  him  a  cold  and  tardy  sympathy.  "  If  it 
is  imaginable,"  he  once  broke  out,  "that  there  can  be  a 
misery  greater  than  damnation,  it  is  this  —  to  be  damned  for 
being  a  fool ! " 

South  was  a  witty  man,  too  witty  in  the  opinion  of  the 
"  Retrospective  Review  "  to  be  much  loved,  but  this  trait  came 
prominently  to  the  surface  in  his  preaching  and  cannot  be 
overlooked  in  any  adequate  estimate  of  it.  It  was  an  era  of 
humorists,  —  the  era  of  Dryden,  penetrative  but  not  malicious, 
striking  at  radical  defects  of  character  rather  than  external 
blemishes  of  person  ;  of  Swift,  the  sardonic  philosopher,  "  whose 
truth  frightens  one,  and  whose  laughter  makes  one  sad  "  ^ ;  of 
Congreve,  earthy,  vain,  biting,  rounding  out  the  present  into 
his  universe  ;  of  the  classical  Addison,  a  kindly  satirist,  cam- 
paigning against  the  foibles  and  minor  offences  of  society ;  and 
of  Pope,  keen,  sensitive,  polished,  remorseless.  The  wit  of  these 
men  was  eminently  social  and  literary,  while  South's  was  strik- 
ingly oratorical,  and  displayed  itself  less  congenially  in  the  par- 
lor or  on  the  pages  of  a  popular  journal  than  in  the  exigencies 
of  the  forum.  They  were  unrivalled  in  the  club-room  ;  in  com- 
edies that  were  to  be  put  upon  the  boards  ;  in  poems,  sketches, 
and  essays  that  were  to  be  read:  but  he  was  in  his  glory 
when  he  came  before  an  audience  and  spoke.  He  was  forensic, 
pitched  to  the  key  of  public  assemblies.  Though  often  confined 
to  the  region  of  pure  intellect,  blazing  and  flashing  there  like 

*  Clarendon's  "Correspondence  and  Diaries."    Vol.  T,  pp.  175,  176. 

*  "  A  man  with  a  surpassingly  excellent  voice,  who  is  destitute  of  a  well-informed 
head  .  .  .  may  shine  in  the  choir,  but  he  is  useless  in  the  pulpit."  (?)  — 
Spurgeon's  Lectures,  p.  178.  *  Thackeray's  "  English  Humorists.*' 
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a  meteor,  South's  humor  was  far  from  the  genial,  hearty,  or 
impersonal  type.  An  ominous  undertone  snarled  through  his 
playfulness.  At  times  amiable  and  the  best  of  comrades,  his 
moods  readily  changed,  the  sweetness  was  easily  jangled  and 
put  out  of  tune.i  "He  tells  the  truth,"  said  Cecil,  "with  the 
tongue  of  a  viper."  The  grave  Dr.  Owens,  his  dean,  thought 
that  unquestionably  he  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.  It 
struck  some  observers  that  he  carried  away  from  the  West- 
minister school  even  more  impudence  and  sauciness  than  learn- 
ing. The  memory  of  his  enemies  rarely  slumbered.  Curll 
naively  remarks,  in  the  innocence  of  his  soul,  that  "  notwtih- 
standing  he  could  readily  forgive  [he]  could  not  forget  an  ill 
turn."  Now  he  rains  a  drift  of  merciless  invective  upon  his 
opponents ;  now  he  deals  them  a  sharp,  parenthetical  thrust, 
and  then  passes  along ;  or  his  satire  relents,  and  shades  into  a 
pungent  grotesqueness,  as  when  he  asks,  "  Can  anything  be  so 
vile  and  forlorn  as  an  old,  broken  sensualist  creeping,  as  it 
were,  on  all  fours  to  the  devil  ? " 

Wit  always  appears  in  the  pulpit  with  a  protest  on  the  part 

^"At  night,  he  [Dr.  South]  told  me  this  was  his  birth-day,  and  that  he  was 
complete  forty-two.  We  drank  his  health  and  put  him  into  a  very  good  temper 
and  pleasantness."  —  Clarendon*s  Correspondence  and  Dairies.    Vol.  J,  p.  590. 

"  Dr.  South,  I  had  forgot  to  say,  upon  the  choice  I  gave  him  o£  going  or  not 
going  [to  visit  the  Turkish  and  Polish  camps]  had  chosen  the  latter  upon  pretence 
of  apprehending  the  inconveniences  of  the  journey,  which  he  said  he  had  not  a 
constitution  to  bear.  ...  ut  when  I  returned,  I  found  a  visible  alteration  in 
the  doctor*s  temper,  whether  it  were  that  he  was  troubled  he  had  not  gone  the 
journey  when  he  saw  us  all  come  back  alive,  which,  perhaps,  he  was  afraid  of ; 
or  whether  he  was  dissatisfied  the  cook  was  not  left  behind  to  dress  his  victuals, 
or  that  another  at  least  was  not  got,  which  I  had  not  time  to  give  order  for,  or 
whatever  the  hidden  cause  was  ^-feeding  upon  his  own  ill-natured  spleen  for  (our 
days  together.  .  .  .  And  first,  though  he  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw 
me  come  in,  I  was  above  an  hour  in  the  house  before  he  came  down  to  me,  and  I 
sent  at  last  to  him.  He  came,  but  in  much  disorder,  making  short  questions  and 
sometimes  as  short  answers,  of  all  of  which  I  endeavored  to  take  as  little  notice 
as  it  was  possible,  making  him  excuses  for  not  providing  him  a  cook,  but  that  I 
hoped  he  knew  the  difficulty  of  getting  such  a  creature  in  this  country,  to  which  he 
answered  well  enough ;  but  there  was  gall  and  bitterness  round  about,  and  I 
could  not  sweeten  it  and  took  no  more  pains.  Quickly,  after  supper,  he  left  me 
and  I  went  to  bed,  my  people  telling  me  that  both  his  man  as  well  as  he  were 
mightily  out  of  humor,  and  that  when  they  were  led  alone,  his  man  did  usually 
beat  him  with  some  jealousy  or  tittle-tattle."  -» Ibid.    Vol.  I,  p.  622. 

While  chaplain  of  the  embassy  to  Poland,  South  could  not  be  induced  to  read 
service  according  to  the  old  style  calendar  of  that  country. 
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of  many  hearers.*  But  we  can  see  no  propriety  in  this  restric- 
tion unless  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  devil  his  choice  in  weapons. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  preacher  should  put  all  his  forces  into 
the  field,  wit  among  them,  if  he  happens  to  find  it  in  his 
arsenal.  It  carries  a  force  and  magnetism  which,  in  some 
respects,  belong  to  no  other  forth-putting  of  the  human  mind. 
There  may  be  risk,  but  all  real  power  is  dangerous,  danger- 
ous in  exact  proportion  to  its  intensity.  Sometimes  it  led 
South  astray ;  sometimes  he  was  blinded  by  the  flare  of  his 
tropes,  and  left  a  fanciful  analogy  or  a  dexterous  play  upon 
words  to  meet  the  full  shock  of  undeniable  objections  ;  yet  it 
leavened  and  popularized  his  preaching,  sharpened  the  blade 
of  his  logic,  gleaming  while  it  smote,  transfixing  vices  which 
laugh  in  the  face  of  stately  argument.  If  men  are  nervously 
sensitive  to  ridicule,  why  should  not  their  sins  be  occasionally 
treated  with  it  ?  Who  will  silence  the  mocking  of  Elijah  as 
the  priests  of  Baal  call  upon  their  god  ?  * 

In  point  of  theology  South  was  decidedly  orthodox.  His 
doctrine  is  Calvinistic,  though  he  detests  the  Calvinistic  polity 
and  stigmatizes  it  as  "  that  quicksilver  of  Geneva."  He  glo- 
ried particularly  in  the  dogma  of  a  literal  hell.     It  suited  at 

1  *'  I  have  lately  read  some  of  South's  sermons.  I  can*t  say  they  delight  me. 
They  deserve  an  epithet  very  unsuitable  to  that  sort  of  writing,  which  is  that  they 
are  diverting.  It  is  below  the  dignity  of  religion  to  have  it  treated  in  that  witty 
way.  .  .  .  But  I  will  read  more  of  Dr.  South,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  reconciled 
to  him.** — Mrs.  Delany,  Autobiography.     Vol.  I,  pp.  450,  451. 

'Several  of  South's  orations,  as  "Terrae  Filius"  are  still  extant,  in  one  of 
which  he  gives  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller  **  a  most  uncomplimentary  notice."  —  See 
Bailey*8,  Life  pp.  61 1-^13. 

"  Dean  Addison,  when  he  was  a  young  man  at  Queens,  had  his  eye  accidentally 
put  out  by  a  small  bone  flung  at  him  in  jest.  He  was  Terras  Filius  in  the  year  1657. 
Reflecting  upon  Dr.  South  in  his  speech,  the  doctor  stood  up  and  said,  '  O  mon- 
strum,  horrendum,  informe,  ingens,cui  lumen  ademptum  !' "  —  Reliquae  Hearniae. 
Vol.  I,  p.  66. 

"  Having  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  a  clerical  friend,  at  whose  house  he 
had  called  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  morning  visit,  his  host,  on  stepping  into  an 
adjoining  room,  was  severely  upbraided  by  his  wife  for  giving  her  the  trouble  of 
providing  a  repast  for  such  a  guest  An  altercation  ensued,  which  South  over- 
heard ;  and,  at  length  the  husband,  in  a  violent  passion,  exclaimed,  '  If  the  doctor 
were  not  so  near  at  hand  I  would  certainly  give  you  a  beating.'  South  immedi- 
ately opened  the  door  .  .  .  exclaiming,  *  I  beg  pardon,  but  don't  let  my  pres- 
ence be  any  impediment'  The  lady,  it  is  added,  at  once  retired,  and  served  up  an 
excellent  dinner,  but  did  not  think  fit  to  appear  at  the  table.'* —  Georgian  Era. 
VoU  IV,  p.  633. 
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least  the  rhetorical  exigencies  of  a  man  who  hated  intensely, 
and  had  troops  of  enemies,  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
place  where  the  "sinner  will  fry  eternally  under  the  flame 
and  fire  of  a  condemning  sentence,"  and  where  no  future  res- 
toration, no  "general  jail  delivery  of  the  spirits  in  prison," 
can  break  the  grasp  of  his  miseries.  Indeed,  the  English- 
man of  two  centuries  ago  found  a  satisfaction  in  the  execu- 
tion of  penal  justice  which  we  have  lost.  Parents  took  their 
households  to  Tyburn  to  see  the  Jonathan  Wilds  and  Jack 
Sheppards  —  dashing  heroes  of  the  "gray  mare  and  black 
vizards "  —  hung  for  sake  of  the  moral  effect  of  the  spec- 
tacle. 

Politically  South  was  an  extreme  Royalist,  and  that  bias 
tinged  and  flooded  all  his  preaching.  Whatever  oscillations 
may  have  marked  his  early  career,  —  whether  his  Latin  ode  in 
honor  of  Cromwell  was  simply  an  assigned  exercise  or  spoke 
the  verdict  of  a  passing  inclination  ;  whether  or  not  he  se- 
riously leaned  for  a  time  toward  the  dissidents  and  was  an 
applicant  for  Baxter's  curateship^  at  Kidderminster,  —  he  finally 
settled  into  a  most  unqualified  champion  of  the  establishment. 
His  savage  enthusiasm  never  flags  in  panegyrics  of  the  church 
and  clergy.  "  One  brazen  wall,  one  diocesan  bishop,"  he  ex- 
claims, "  will  better  defend  this  enclosed  garden  of  the  church 
than  five  hundred  shrubs,  than  all  the  quicksets  of  Geneva, 
than  all  the  thorns  and  brambles  of  presbytery."  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Laud,  an  undiscriminating  eulogist  of 
Charles  I  and  his  son. 

This  headstrong,  resolute,  imperious  man,  who  would  have 
gone  to  the  Tower  or  laid  his  head  upon  the  block  in  defence  of 
his  opinions ;  who  would  scarcely  have  hesitated  to  twist  his 
official  robes  into  halters  for  Dissenters,  offers  to  royalty  an 
absolute  submission.  To  him  the  king  was  God's  earthly 
regent.  His  theories  of  passive  obedience  were  scarcely  less 
positive  than  those  of  Dr.  Mainwaring,  who  preached  before 
Charles  that  resistance  to  his  will  would  draw  eternal  damna- 
tion upon  the  offender.  In  all  this  infatuation  of  loyalty  we 
do  not  question  South's  sincerity.      He  never  wore  a  mask 

»  Omc's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Baxter."    Vol.  II,  pp  397,  398.    Note. 
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with  any  success  ;  there  was  a  hopeless  transparency '  in  his 
stratagems  ;  he  could  not  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with 
the  hounds.  Vehemently  outspoken  and  partisan,  whatever  he 
espoused,  he  espoused  with  his  whole  soul,  moving  altogether, 
like  the  cloud  of  the  poet,  if  he  moved  at  all.  For  the  vio- 
lence of  South's  language,  we  have  no  apology ;  but  after 
having  had  occasion  to  read  most  that  his  enemies  have 
left  on  record,  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
evidence  spells  out  a  summary  of  utter  though  uncomfortable 
honesty.^  With  him  love  transfigured  its  objects,  as  the  vil- 
lage is  glorified  by  the  dust  that  rises  from  its  streets  when  the 
afternoon  sun  falls  aslant  upon  it. 

Great  as  was  South's  success  and  popularity,  he  encountered 
occasional  mortifications,  one  of  which  his  not  very  cordial 
friend,  Mr.  Anthony  i.  Wood,  has  related^  with  ill-disguised 
satisfaction :  "  Before  or  about  the  time  he  took  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,"  Wood  writes,  "  he  was  appointed  to  do  some 
exercise  in  the  public  and  spacious  refectory  of  that  house 
(Christ's  Church  J,  viz.,  to  speak  a  speech  upon  some  great  and 
signal  occasion.  When  he  had  prepared  it,  and  made  it  pro- 
portionable to  the  transcendency  of  his  parts  and  abilities,  he 
gave  out  to  several  of  his  acquaintance  that  he  intended  in 
that  speech  severely  to  lash  the  sectaries  of  his  house  and  of  the 
university.  This  being  known  abroad,  and  the  day  whereon  he 
was  to  perform  what  he  had  prepared  being  come,  it  occasioned 
a  great  concourse  in  the  said  refectory  of  the  younger  students, 
who  were  the  greatest  wits,  but  esteemed  by  the  sectaries  to  be 

1 "  After  this,  Dr.  South  had  a  great  discourse  with  me  of  his  unwillingness  to 
return  to  Nemeguen,  upon  pretence  of  being  out  of  clothes ;  but,  in  truth,  the 
bottom  was  that  he  had  a  mind  to  be  at  home.  I  told  him  he  should  have  my 
consent  to  do  what  he  would,  but  I  thought  it  not  very  decent  to  run  away  by  him* 
self,  while  it  was  yet  very  uncertain  how  little  a  while  I  might  stay  behind  ;  at  last 
I  convinced  him,  but  he  would  spend  the  time  in  seeing  Holland,  to  which  I  was 
very  free." — Clarendon's  Correspondence  and  Diaries.    Vol.  I,  p.  630. 

*See  "Notes  and  Queries,"  Vol.  VI,  where  the  matter  is  pretty  thoroughly 
argued. 

«  "  Athcn.  Oxon."    Vol.  IV,  p.  632. 

Wood  calls  South  "a  false  fellow  "  in  his  diary  ("  Lives  of  Lealand,  Ileame,  and 
Wood."  Vol.  II,  p.  261).  The  cause  of  this  hostility  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
South's  sufficiently  broad  jests  when  Wood  was  detailing  to  him  some  of  his 
physical  ailments.  Wood  was  very  angry,  and  went  home  and  wrote  South's 
Life  1  — See  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  VoL  XXXI,  p.  222. 
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of  the  most  profligate  principles,  both  in  that  house  and  in  other 
houses  of  the  university.  To  satisfy  all  their  expectations,  our 
author  South  came  forth  and  addressed  himself,  with  a  sufficient 
measure  of  confidence  (whereof  there  was  no  want  in  him),  to 
speak  to  this  ingenious  auditory.  And,  indeed,  the  whole 
scope  of  his  oration  was,  if  you  will  believe  a  rank  fanatic, 
'  little  other  than  the  most  blasphemous  invective  against  god- 
liness and  the  most  serious  and  conscientious  professors  of  it.' 
But  before  he  had  proceeded  far  in  it,  my  author  tells  me  that 
'  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  stretched  out  against  him,  and  he 
was  suddenly  surprised  by  such  a  qualm  as  did  disturb  him 
afterward  at  Whitehall'  .  .  .  Wherefore,  being  con- 
strained abruptly  to  break  oflF,  it  was  so  great  a  discomfort 
to  him  that  he  was  scarce  able  to  bear  it,  because  that, 
first,  he  esteemed  himself  a  person  of  great  fame  in  the 
university,  and,  secondly,  that  it  would  be  a  great  disparage- 
ment to  him  among  the  wits  of  his  acquaintance.  However, 
this  influence  it  had  upon  him,  as  was  observed  by  some 
persons  then  living  in  the  university,  that  'from  that  time 
he  lay  under  some  conviction  of  the  evil  of  abusing  those 
good  parts  which  God  had  given  him  in  defaming  those 
persons  and  things  which  the  Lord  doth  testify  His  greatest 
approbation  of ;  and  so  from  thenceforth  he  seemed  to  be 
much  more  serious  than  before." 

Wood  says  that  South  passed  his  old  age  in  "a  discon- 
tented and  clamorous  condition  for  want  of  preferment," 
but  there  was  no  lack  of  propositions  looking  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  mischief  sprang  largely  from  the  clashing  of  his 
tempestuous,  unharmonized  powers.  It  is  a  common  experi- 
ence with  men  of  his  stamp,  humorists,  satirists,  wits.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case,  he  could  never  have  been  very  con- 
tented or  happy.  What  he  calls  the  "  great  evangelical 
virtue  of  patience,"  the  milder,  sunnier  traits  of  passive 
excellence,  were  never  pronounced  in  his  career.  His  long 
life  was  one  continuous  struggle,  with  infrequent  lulls,  when 
the  tumult  ceased  and  the  cowering  birds,  creeping  forth 
from  their  coverts,  broke  into  song.  With  all  its  wicked- 
ness, the  age  was  alive  with  reformation  and  hope,  but  he 
had  no  part  in  the  one  and  caught  no  inspiration  from  the 
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other ;  the  glow  of  sunrise  was  upon  it,  yet  he  felt  only  the 
chill  of  thickening  night^ 

Less  imaginative  and  splendid  than  Taylor,  less  logical  and 
conclusive  than  Barrow  or  Chillingworth,  less  fervent  and  spir- 
itual than  Baxter,  South  surpassed  all  the  preachers  of  his  gen- 
eration in  the  quality  of  a  "  fierce  and  witty  eloquence."  If  his 
sermons  are  pugnacious,  bristling  with  munitions  of  war,  if  they 
lack  unction  and  persuasiveness,  yet  they  are  work-day  dis- 
courses, ^  grappling  with  the  great  practical  questions  of  life, 
sketching  out  the  consequences  of  vice  and  virtue  in  characters 
that  no  man  can  mistake.  Doubtless  he  is  to  be  admired 
rather  than  loved.  While  we  decline  to  live  in  the  same  house 
with  him,  we  cheerfully  take  off  our  hat  to  him  in  the  street. 
Though  somewhat  rough  and  coarse  if  closely  inspected,  like  the 
statue  designed  for  a  cathedral  pinnacle,  yet  when  lifted  beyond 
our  familiarities,  he  takes  on  a  grand  proportion  and  symmetry. 

Leverett  W.  Spring. 

Lawrence^  JCansas, 

1 "  July  I2th  [1716]  Thursday.  On  Tuesday  night  last,  Christ  Church  bell  rung 
for  the  death  of  Dr.  South,  one  of  the  canons,  a  very  old  man.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  learning  and  charity,  and  was  pretty  honest,  considering  he  was  a 
complyer.  He  hath  published  many  public  works  extant  He  hath  founded  a 
school  at  Islip  and  endowed  it  forever.  He  was  rector  of  that  place  as  preben- 
dary of  Westminster.  He  spent  the  whole  income  of  that  rectory  (as  I  have 
been  informed)  in  charity.  Dr.  South  died  at  Caversham,  or  Causham,  near 
Reading,  last  Sunday  morning,  July  8th. 

"July  29.  Dr.  South  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  Monday,  July  \6, 
1716.  He  made  a  very  impudent  will,  leaving  all  he  had,  as  well  as  an  estate  of 
at  least  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  as  all  his  money  and  effects,  to  a  widow 
woman  that  lived  with  him,  who  had  been  wife  to  one  Hammond,  a  sot,  commonly 
called  Crony  Hammond,  who  was  his  curate  at  Islip.  This  b— —  insinuated  her- 
self into  the  favor  of  the  doctor,  and  so  imposed  upon  him  as  to  make  her  his  exec- 
utrix. But  after  her  death,  the  esUte  is  to  come  to  Christ's  Church,  which  is  well 
enough  of  the  doctor."—  Reliquiae  Hearnia^    Vol.  II,  p.  38. 

It  was  a  grief  to  Swift,  who  coveted  South's  prebend,  that  he  did  not  die  sooner. 
The  Earl  of  Halifax  wrote  him,  Oct  6,  1709,  *<Dr.  South  holds  out  still,  but  he 
cannot  be  immortal.  The  situation  of  his  prebend  would  make  me  doubly  con- 
cerned in  serving  you,  and  upon  all  occasions  that  shall  offer  I  shall  be  your  con- 
stant solicitor."  —  Swift's  Woiks.    Vol.  XV,  p.  349. 

*'  Doit  thoo  so  hanger  for  mine  emptj  chair  ?"—  Kiag  Henry  VI. 

*  *'  Philosopher  I  let  me  hear  concerning  what  is  of  some  moment  to  me.  Let 
me  hear  concerning  life,  what  the  right  notion  is,  and  what  I  am  to  stand  to  upon 
occasion,  that  I  may  not,  when  life  seems  retiring  or  has  run  itself  out  to  the  very 
^*&%  cry  Vanity,  condemn  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  complain  that  life  is 
short  and  passing.*'—  Shaftsbury*8  Characteristics.    Vol  I,  p.  302, 
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CONGREGATIONAL    STATISTICS  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

The  star  of  the  god  Pan  is  in  the  ascendant.  Pan-Presby- 
terianism  engages  the  attention  of  a  large  and  interested 
number  of  Presbyterians,  and  Pan-Episcopacy  enlists  the  zeal 
and  devotion  of  many  good  churchmen.  Indeed,  almost  the 
only  large  body  of  Christians  who  have  been  supposed  to  have 
no  right  to  use  the  word  or  cherish  the  thought  of  world-wide 
relations  is  the  Congregationalists.  Such  is  the  emphasis 
which  we  put  upon  the  local  idea  of  the  church,  that  Congre- 
gationalism has  popularly  been  held  as  an  agglomeration  of 
atoms,  and  a  "  rope  of  sand  "  has  been  the  familiar  description 
of  it.  What  can  such  atoms  be  to  one  another  ?  What  inter- 
est can  they  have  in  one  another } 

The  Quarterly  published  in  April,  1874,  an  article  on 
this  general  subject.  A  note  to  that  article,  page  297,  gave 
an  approximate  statement  of  the  number  of  Congregational 
churches  in  the  various  countries.  Recently  the  question  has 
been  raised  whether  more  full  and  complete  grouping  of  these 
statistics  is  not  practicable.  Our  success  in  examining  the 
subject  has  not  been  all  that  we  could  wish  ;  so  small,  indeed,  is 
the  result  beyond  what  was  embodied  in  the  note  above  men- 
tioned as  to  give  us  increased  respect  for  the  diligence  and  care 
of  our  contributor.  Rev.  A.  H.  Ross.  Still  the  results  of  our 
inquiry  may  be  of  interest,  and  by  the  very  meagreness  of  the 
figures  given  may  point  the  way  to  improvements  to  be  hoped 
for  in  the  future. 

Our  sources  of  information  on  this  subject  are: 

(i.)  The  Congregational  Quarterly,  the  annual  summa- 
ries of  which  are  far  more  full  and  accurate  than  any  others. 

(2.)  The  Congregational  Year  Book,  published  by  the  Con- 
gregational Union  of  England  and  Wales. 

(3 )  The  Annual  Reports  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
the  American  Board,  and  the  American  Missionary  Association. 

Of  the  first  we  need  not  here  speak. 

The  Year  Book  is  a  portly  and  handsome  volume,  which 
embodies  a  full  record  of  the  proceedings  and  addresses  at  the 
two  meetings  of  the  union  each  year,  and  the  statistics,  more 
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or  less  (and  usually  less)  complete,  of  all  the  Congregational 
churches  of  Great  Britain,  the  colonies,  the  continent,  and  in 
short  of  all  countries  not  included  in  this  Quarterly.  Here 
would  seem  to  be  a  good  basis  for  all  we  want  in  the  line  of 
ecumenical  statistics,  but  it  hardly  proves  so  on  trial. 

In  the  English  Year  Book  for  1875  is  a  paragraph  referring 
to  the  Quarterly,  which  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleas- 
ure of  quoting,  not  merely  for  what  it  says  of  our  annual  sta- 
tistics, but  as  suggesting  its  own  deficiencies  in  the  comparison. 
The  editor  (Rev.  Robert  Ashton,  whose  patient  diligence  and 
good  taste  are  everywhere  apparent)  says  :  — 

"The  Congregational  Quarterly  is  a  publication  gf  special  interest 
and  value  to  the  denomination,  and  is  worthy  the  attention  and  support  of 
Congregationalists  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

^  Its  biographies  and  essays  are  admirably  written,  but  its  statistical 
information  is  beyond  all  praise  for  its  fulness  and  accuracy.  The  edi- 
tors complain,  indeed,  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  correct  and  extended 
reports  from  many  parts  of  the  States.  Our  statistics,  obtained  often  at 
great  trouble  and  cost,  will  not  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  Con- 
gregational Quarterly.  We  have  the  indifference  of  some  to  sta- 
tistics, and  the  conscientious  scruples  of  more,  and  the  suspicions  of  not 
a  few  to  contend  against ;  but  the  hope  is  cherished  that  these  obstacles 
will,  ere  long,  be  removed  out  of  the  way,  and  full  and  copious  returns  will 
be  made  on  aU  subjects  of  interest  to  the  denomination.'' 

We  thank  our  brother  for  his  kind  words,  and  reciprocate 
heartily  his  hopes.  When  he  is  able  to  realize  them,  it  will  be 
a  great  gain  to  the  forces  of  the  body  in  Great  Britain.  We 
trust  that  not  many  years  will  pass  before  he  can  tell  us  in 
detail  how  many  churches  there  are  in  the  kingdom  and  her 
colonies,  how  many  members  they  embrace,  when  their  pastors 
were  settled,  and  other  items  such  as  we  in  America  have  dis- 
covered the  value  of  in  our  own  country.  When  that  day 
comes,  tables  embracing  all  Congregationalists  can  be  made 
more  full  and  instructive  than  it  is  possible  to  make  them 
now. 

In  the  table  which  follows,  we  assume  that  churches  founded 
by  Congregational  missions  are  to  be  associated  with  Congre- 
gationalists. We  do  not  affirm  that  these  churches  are  in  all 
cases  fully  Congregational.  On  minor  points,  their  organization 
will  vary  widely,  adapting  itself  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
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of  their  growth.  The  merit  of  our  system  is  emphasized  in 
this,  that  it  admits  of  such  variations. 

Our  Presbyterian  neighbors  wisely  enroll  the  churches  of 
their  missions  in  organic  relations,  having  presbyteries  of 
Oroomiah,  Rio  Janeiro,  and  Siam,  and  synods  of  China  and 
India.  We  are  surely  not  less  entitled  to  include  our  mission- 
ary churches  in  any  enumeration  of  our  own,  and  that  without 
taking  issue  with  the  venerable  president  of  the  American 
Board  and  other  good  men  in  the  emphasis  with  which  they 
aiSrm  the  catholic  and  undenominational  character  of  the 
Board.  We  owe  to  these  churches,  and  they  owe  to  us,  this 
"  right  hand  of  fellowship/* 

We  follow  the  English  Year  Book  in  including  the  free 
evangelical  churches  of  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  without  any  affirmation  on  our  own  part  how  far  their 
structure  is  assimilated  t6  ours,  or  whether  the  Waldensian 
and  some  others  might  not  as  properly  be  included. 


ECUMENICAL  TABLE  OF  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES. 


Churchet. 

North  America: 

United  Sutes 3,449 

Canada 115 

Mexico 13 

Jamaica 20 

South  America  : 

British  Guiana 20 

Europe : 

British  Islands 2,662 

'  England i>96o 

Wales 553 

Scotland 104 


Minuter*.  Membeis. 

3,304  339,021 
87  5,868 

5  494 

12  i,8ooi 


Ireland 

Islands  of  British  Seas 


France  .  . 
Spain  .  . 
Switzerland 
Belgium  . 
Italy.  .  . 
Turkey .    . 


28 
17 
84 

2 
94 
13 
24 

5 


14 

2,619 
2,059 

413 

118 

21 

8 

87 

2 
no 

14 
20 
18 


1,873 


2,300« 

86,718 


"5 


343 


^  Twelve  churches. 


*  Thirty-six  churches. 
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Asia:  Cbuichas. 

Turkey 79 

India 167 

J  A.  B.  C.  F.  M 6^ 

\  London  Miss.  Society   ...  100 

China 58 

f  A.  B.  C.  F.  M 18 

(  London  Miss.  Society   ...  40 

Japan 4 

Africa: 

Bechuana 20 

Cape  Colony 23 

Kaffir  Land 8 

Madagascar 666 

Natal 15 

rA.  B.  C.  F.  M 13 

(  London  Miss.  Society   ...  2 

Mendi  Mission,  A.  M.  A 1 

Australasia  : 

Victoria      .    •    .    .    • 46 

New  South  Wales 28 

Queensland 16 

South  Australia 46 

West  Australia 3 

Tasmania 14 

New  Zealand 15 

Polynesia  : 

Sandwich  Islands 41 

Micronesia  Missions,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  25 

"              "        London  M.  S.  42 


MinUters. 

Memben. 

87 

4,991 

140 

7,426 

^1 

3,468) 
3,958) 

73 

41 

2,236 

21 

363  1 
1,873  > 

20 

10 

158 

13 

1,316 

20 

2,631 

4 

1487 

324 

63,896 

i6 

14 

2 

560; 

2 

52 

35 

17 

36 

I 

12 

14 

32 

6,016 

20 

993* 

21 

15,925 

SUMMARY. 

Churches. 

North  America 3,597 

South  America 20 

Europe 2,884 

Asia 308 

Africa   .    .    ; 734 

Australasia 168 

Polynesia 108 

Grand  total 7,819 


Minuten. 

Members. 

3408 

347,183 

14 

1,873 

2,870 

89,476^ 

378 

14,811 

379 

69,890 

167 

73 

22,934 

7,189 


1  Nineteen  churches.  "  Five  hundred  and  ninety-six  churches. 

SSCOND  SERIES.  — VOL.  IX.     Na   I.  5 
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We  give  in  the  foregoing  tables  the  reported  or  approximate 
membership  of  5,345  churches,  which  reaches  546,167,  but  take 
the  precaution  not  to  set  these  figures  in  the  table,  lest  they 
be  quoted  as  the  whole  number  of  Congregationalists,  when,  in 
fact,  there  are  2,474  churches  of  whose  members  no  estimate 
is  given.    These  include  the  great  body  of  the  British  churches. 

The  Year  Book  reports  only  the  membership  of  the  churches 
in  Wales  and  of  a  single  county  in  England,  Dorsetshire. 
The  name  we  record  here  in  honorable  distinction  and  with  a 
mild  wonder  to  what  favorable  wind  we  are  indebted  for  the 
figures  of  these  36  churches  alone  out  of  the  1,960  in  England. 

The  average  membership  of  all  the  reported  churches  is  102, 
within  a  very  small  fraction.  If  the  average  of  the  unreported 
churches  is  the  same,  and  it  is  probably  not  less,  the  total  mem- 
bership of  all  the  Congregational  churches  would  be  797,504. 
In  round  numbers,  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  there  are 
8,000  Congregational  churches,  with  800,000  members,  in  the 
world. 

It  is  proper  to  explain  how  far  some  of  these  figures  are, 
as  stated,  approximations  only.  The  London  Missionary 
Society  reports  the  membership,  but  not  the  number  of  its 
churches.  The  Year  Book  gives  the  whole  number  of  churches 
as  about  300.  This  number  we  have  adopted,  and  divided  it 
among  the  different  missions  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
missionaries.  The  details,  of  course,  will  be  slightly  erroneous, 
but  the  aggregate  will  be  as  nearly  correct  as  the  Year  Book's 
information. 

So  with  Madagascar.  The  same  authority  reports  the  mem- 
bers, but  not  the  number  of  churches.     The  latter  we  estimate. 

The  figures  respecting  the  United  States  vary  slightly  from 
those  given  in  the  Quarterly  for  January,  1876,  because  they 
include  the  Indians. 

The  results  of  our  investigations,  if  not  wholly  satisfactory, 
at  least  inspire  us  with  hope. 

Henry  A.  Hazen, 

Billerica^  Mast, 
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CONGREGATIONAL  NECROLOGY. 

Rev.  David  Sanford  died  in  Medway,  Mass.,  Dec.  17,  1875.  H® 
was  bom  Aug.  28,  1801,  in  Medway,  Mass.  His  father,  Philo  San- 
ford, was  the  second  son  of  Rev.  David  Sanford,  of  West  Medway. 
His  mother  was  Lydia  Whiting,  daughter  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Whiting, 
who  came  from  Wrentham  with  a  brother,  Mr.  Nathan  Whiting,  some 
years  before  the  Revolutionary  war.  His  grandfather,  Rev.  David 
Sanford,  was  chaplain  in  that  war.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  entered  the  store  of  Lyman,  Tiffany,  &  Co.,  and 
after  one  year  became  clerk  in  his  brother's  store,  Mr.  Sewall  San- 
ford, and  continued  with  him  until  1818,  when  he  removed  to  New 
York  to  occupy  a  similar  situation  in  an  older  brother's  store  for  one 
year.  During  that  year  he  became  personally  interested  in  his  spir- 
itual welfare,  and,  under  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring, 
experienced  a  change  by  which  he  was  led  to  enter  the  Christian 
course,  and  after  a  short  period  decided  to  give  his  life  to  the  work 
of  the  gospel  ministry.  To  accomplish  this,  he  returned  home  to 
his  native  place,  and  pursued  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  col- 
lege, and  entered  Brown  University  in  September,  182 1,  graduating 
in  1825.  He  at  once  commenced  a  course  of  theological  study 
with  Dr.  Ide,  which  he  continued  at  Andover  until  1828,  when 
Divine  Providence  indicated,  by  the  convictions  and  advice  of 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  that  his  duty  was  to  enter  a  destitute  field 
as  pioneer  in  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel.  That  field  was 
New  Market,  N.  H.  He  was  ordained  May  28,  1828,  and  July  22, 
1828,  was  married  to  Sarah  Parkhurst  Daniels,  of  Hopkinton, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Obed  and  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Daniels.  She  died  Jan. 
2,  i860.     They  had  nine  children,  of  whom  seven  survive. 

When  at  New  Market,  during  the  years  1828,  1829,  and  1830,  Mr. 
Sanford  labored  with  that  people  to  secure  means  to  erect  a  house  of 
worship,  and  borrowed  money  to  fulfil  contracts,  which,  added  to 
other  pecuniary  embarrassments,  became  so  great  a  burden  as  to 
require  him  to  seek  a  position  o  less  sacrifice  of  means.  Such  a 
position  was  presented  by  a  request  from  the  village  church  in  Dor- 
chester, where  he  was  installed  as  pastor,  July  19,  1830,  and  where 
he  remained  until  1838,  when  his  health  was  prostrated. 

In  this  condition  he  jdelded  to  the  requests  of  the  people  in  Med- 
way, Mass.,  to  engage  in  a  new  enterprise.  With  an  enfeebled  state 
of  health,  he  continued  to  labor  until  187 1,  when  he  felt  unwilling  to 
sustain  longer  the  responsibilities  of  the  pastorate,  and  asked  to  be 
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relieved  from  active  service  in  the  public  duties  of  his  office.  The 
church  and  people  kindly  came  forward  to  release  him,  and  also  to 
grant  an  annuity  ordinarily  furnished  under  such  circumstances. 
This  annuity,  together  with  the  kindness  of  his  eldest  son  and 
his  nephew  and  other  personal  friends,  furnished  him  with  means  of 
support.    In  all  he  could  see  the  hand  of  God  most  strikingly. 

Mr.  Sanford  was  married,  a  second  time,  to  Mrs.  Adeline  Davis 
Patrick,  March  19,  1861,  —  a  worthy  woman,  who  nursed  him  with 
great  care,  and  who  still  survives  him. 

The  writer's  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Sanford  commenced  in  college 
and  continued  during  his  long  life.  In  college  he  was  sprightly, 
always  cheerful,  a  fair  scholar,  and  the  favorite  of  his  class.  But  it 
was  his  piety,  his  active  devotion  to  Christ,  that  peculiarly  distin- 
guished him.  In  the  prayer-meeting  and  social  conference,  in  the 
theological  society,  in  personal  conversation  with  those  without,  and 
in  Sabbath-school  labors  he  abounded.  Every  Sunday  he  passed 
through  the  city  to  One3rville  to  teach  a  class  of  poor  children  and 
young  men,  several  of  whom  were  converted  through  his  efforts. 
When  at  Andover,  the  same  devotion  to  the  Master  led  him  often  to 
walk  ten  miles  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  Lowell,  then  a  small  village, 
to  be  present  at  a  meeting  in  the  evening,  and  to  labor  on  the  Sab- 
bath. He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  leading  spirit  in  that  great 
revival  which  commenced  in  the  early  settlement  of  that  city,  and 
which  continued  during  three  years,  till  hundreds  were  brought  into 
the  kingdom. 

During  one  of  his  summer  vacations  he  visited  a  manufacturing 
village  in  Connecticut,  and  labored  so  faithfully  that,  when  bis  vaca- 
tion expired,  a  petition,  numerously  signed  by  persons  of  various 
denominations,  was  sent  to  the  professors  at  Andover,  requesting 
that  he  might  remain  a  longer  time  with  them  ;  and  though  this  was 
against  the  rules  of  the  Seminary,  yet  so  urgent  was  the  request  and 
so  cogent  were  the  arguments,  that  the  petition  was  granted,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  months  a  church  was  organized  there  of  over  sixty 
members. 

He  was  equally  successful  as  a  pastor  at  New  Market  and  Dor- 
chester ;  but  in  neither  of  these  places  were  his  labors  confined  to 
his  own  parish.  He  Was  ever  doing  good  among  his  brethren  in  the 
surrounding  vicinity ;  and  the  now  flourishing  church  in  Quincy 
might  never  have  existed  but  for  his  active , service  in  starting  it 
at  the  same  time  that  he  commenced  his  work  in  Medway,  where  he 
was  pastor  thirty-seven  years. 

The  Lord  graciously  affixed  His  seal  to  the  new  enterprise  at 
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Medway.  Immediately  there  were  tokens  of  His  special  presence. 
In  connection  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  Sabbath  school, 
the  Holy  Spirit  moved  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  one  after 
another  began  to  inquire  the  way  to  Christ,  until  those  of  every 
age,  from  threescore  years  and  ten  down  to  twelve,  were  found 
among  the  hopeful  disciples  of  Christ.  As  fruits  of  this  work,  sixty 
were  added  to  the  church  in  the  first  year  of  his  ministry.  During 
no  year  of  one-third  of  a  century  did  the  time  pass  without  some 
accession  to  the  church.  Within  this  period  there  were  some  four 
or  five  seasons  of  special  blessing.  The  last  was  in  1848,  when 
some  seventy  or  more  were  deeply  interested,  fifty  of  whom  made  an 
open  profession  of  faith  in  Christ. 

During  his  ministry  here  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  add  four  hundred 
and  one  to  the  original  thirty-four  members.  Of  the  members  of 
this  church,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  removed  from  the  town,  and 
among  them  were  ministers,  teachers,  physicians,  missionaries,  and 
others  in  various  departments  of  active  life,  who  went  forth  to  do 
good  and  shine  as  lights  in  the  world. 

He  loved  the  truth  and  loved  to  preach  it.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  antislavery  advocates  among  the  ministers.  He  highly  valued 
the  gospel  ministry,  and  would  not  have  left  it  for  any  other  office  or 
profession. 

He  often  spoke  of  the  daughter  who  became  a  foreign  missionary, 
and  expressed  gratitude  to  God  who  had  given  him  a  child  for  this 
honored  work. 

In  him  was  fulfilled  the  declaration  of  God,  "  Them  that  honor 
me,  I  will  honor, '  for  he  was  often  appointed  by  his  brethren  to  rep- 
resent them  and  the  church  at  general  associations  and  conventions. 
He  died  as  he  had  lived,  "  a  good  man  and  a  just,"  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  his  last  words  were,  "  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
everlasting  life."  w.  m.  c. 

Rev.  Seth  Willard  Segur  was  bom  in  Chittenden,  Rutland 
County,  Vt,  Dec.  24,  183 1.  When  he  was  but  a  few  months  old  his 
parents  removed  to  Pittsfield,  Vt  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he 
gave  his  heart  to  Christ,  and  united  with  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Pittsfield  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  fitted  for  college  at  Royalton 
Academy,  graduated  from  Middlebury  College  in  1859,  and  com- 
pleted his  theological  course  at  Auburn  Seminary  (N.  Y.)  in  1862. 
He  was  married,  Sept.  13,  1859,  to  Miss  Ellen  Blossom,  of  Pitts- 
field, Vt  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Royalton  Association 
May  8,  1861.     Was  ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry  May  28  the 
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same  year  by  a  council  called  by  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. He  was  installed  over  the  Congregational  Church  in  Tall- 
madge,  Ohio,  June  8,  1862.  He  was  dismisssed  from  the  pastorate 
of  this  church  April  30,  187 1.  During  this  pastorate  of  nine  years 
(lacking  one  month)  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  persons  were  re- 
ceived to  the  membership  of  the  church,  eighty-eight  of  them  by 
profession.     Baptisms,  eighty-nine  children  and  fifteen  adults. 

His  second  settlement  was  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  where  he  was 
installed  June  14,  187 1,  and  dismissed  Feb.  13,  1873.  On  May  7 
the  same  year,  he  was  installed  over  the  Congregational  Church  in 
West  Medway.  It  was  here  that  the  writer  made  his  acquaintance. 
He  preached  Christ  truly,  and  made  Him  the  theme  of  his  discourses 
to  an  extent  unusual.  He  was  a  practical  temperance  man,  not  only 
in  speeches,  sermons,  but  in  labors.  He  literally  took  the  inebriate 
by  the  hand,  raised  him  up,  fed,  counselled,  and  guarded  him,  paid 
his  fines,  and  appealed  to  the  deepest  convictions  of  his  heart.  In 
this  he  was  a  rare,  a  very  rare  man.  His  elocution  in  the  pulpit  was 
easy,  graceful,  and  very  pleasant.  He  was  eminently  a  peace-maker; 
he  understood  how  to  move  along  with  the  discordant  elements  of 
society  with  wondrous  skill  and  success.  His  sermons  were  full  of 
sympathy  for  the  sinful  and  sorrowing,  and  yet  no  truth  was  com- 
promised and  no  vital  point  evaded.  He  had  a  shade  of  reticence, 
which  led  persons  of  partial  acquaintance  with  him  to  misapprehend 
him.  His  business  qualities  and  his  mechanical  skill  were  proved  to 
be  of  a  high  and  leading  order  while  repairing  the  church  and  building 
the  chapel  at  West  Medway.  The  latter  edifice  will  be  viewed  as  built 
with  Mr.  Segur  as  the  architect.  He  was  an  excellent  and  accurate 
singer,  and  most  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  sacred  music.  He 
was  a  man  thoroughly  loyal  to  his  convictions,  and  however  trying 
the  ordeal,  he  trod  the  path  of  duty  and  aggressive  faithfulness.  He 
once  said  to  the  writer,  *'  I  shall  preach  the  truth,  whatever  may  be 
the  consequences."  While  on  a  visit  to  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  attending 
the  semi- centennial  of  the  church  over  which  he  was  first  installed, 
he  was  taken  sick  with  the  typhoid  fever,  and  died  Sept.  24,  1875, 
and  was  buried  at  this  his  early  ministerial  home.  He  was  greatly 
beloved  by  his  former  people,  as  well  as  by  the  church  and  congre- 
gation at  West  Medway. 

A  friend  from  Wisconsin  thus  writes  of  him :  "  He  was  a  man  and 
a  minister  of  true,  solid  worth,  with  no  thorns  of  any  kind  about  him 
anywhere.  He  was  what  he  seemed  to  be,  —  no  airs,  no  assumption, 
no  cant,  but  an  humble,  hearty,  devoted,  self-forgetting  man  of  God, 
a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ."  a.  w.  i. 
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Mrs.  Melancia  Bowker  Storrs  was  bom  in  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H., 
Sept.  7,  1803,  and  died  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  Nov.  20,  1875.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Charles  and  Beulah  (Stone)  Bowker.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  advantages  which  the  country  schools  of  New  England 
offered  to  the  children  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  she,  for  a 
time,  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Mary  Lyon  at  Ipswich. 

She  early  united  with  the  Congregational  Church  in  her  native 
town,  of  which  Father  Sabin,  an  original  character,  who  died  in  1845, 
was  the  pastor. 

For  successive  seasons  she  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  her 
neighborhood  with  marked  success,  until  her  marriage  with  Dr. 
George  Newell,  of  Petersham,  Mass.,  July  17,  1831.  But  three 
months  of  watching  with  her  husband,  who  was  a  confirmed  invalid 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  left  her  a  widow. 

The  intervening  time,  until  her  marriage  with  Rev.  John  Storrs, 
March  2, 1834,  was  mostly  spent  as  preceptress  in  Monson  Academy. 
Mr.  Storrs  was  at  that  time  supplying  a  pulpit  in  Norwich,  Conn., 
and  also  acting  as  principal  of  a  female  seminary  in  that  city.  Mrs. 
Storrs  undertook  at  once  the  double  duties  of  assistant  in  the  semi, 
nary  and  of  pastor's  wife  in  the  varied  work  of  the  parish. 

In  1836,  Dec,  20,  Mr.  Storrs  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Holliston,  Mass.  For  the  six  ensuing 
years  Mrs.  Storrs  did  her  full  share  to  make  the  ministry  of  the 
Word  a  success  among  the  people. 

In  1842  Mr.  Storrs  accepted  an  invitation  to  act  as  agent  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  for  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Five 
years  later  he  accepted  a  call  to  supply  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Middleboro*  Four  Corners,  Mass.,  —  a  relation  which  continued 
some  two  years. 

In  1849  Mr.  Storrs  was  settled  over  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Winchendon,  Mass.  Here,  seconded  in  every  good  work 
by  his  wife,  he  abounded  in  labor  until  his  sudden  death  in  1854. 
Of  their  seven  children,  two  died  in  infancy.  The  widow  was  left 
with  five  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  the  whole  amount  of  their  property  could  hardly  have  exceeded 
$2,000. 

The  future  at  that  moment,  to  one  less  courageous  and  hopeful  and. 
full  of  faith  than  Mrs.  Storrs,  must  have  been  dark  indeed.  Edu. 
cated  herself  and  highly  cultivated,  the  dream  of  her  life  had  been  to, 
give  to  her  sons  and  daughters  the  best  advantages  of  the  schools  ; 
but  with  her  income  cut  off,  and  with  the  whole  burden  of  support 
resting  upon  her,  how  could  she  do  this  ? 
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For  two  years  she  waited  and  prayed  before  her  plans  were  ma- 
tured and  she  was  ready  to  make  the  venture ;  but  having  purchased 
a  little  homestead  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  the  spring  of  1856  she  re- 
moved thither  and  entered  upon  the  serious  work  of  educating  her 
children.  How  she  was  to  carry  three  sons  through  the  college  and 
two  daughters  through  the  seminary  at  Norton  her  friends  could  not 
tell,  nor  could  she  explain  it  by  any  logic  except  that  of  faith.  Her 
eldest  son,  Col.  S.  J.  Storrs,  graduated  in  the  class  of  i860  ;  her 
youngest.  Prof.  H.  E.  Storrs,  in  the  class  of  1864 ;  and  her  second  son, 
Capt.  C.  L.  Storrs,  in  the  class  of  1867,  Her  first  and  second  sons  did 
good  service  for  their  country  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  Her  two 
daughters,  in  the  mean  time,  accomplished  the  full  course  in  Wheaton 
Female  Seminary,  and  now,  filling  stations  of  usefulness  and  honor, 
these  sons  and  daughters  "  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed." 

Mrs.  Storrs  combined  in  herself  singular  graces  of  person,  of  mind, 
and  of  heart.  She  possessed  rare  dignity  and  beauty,  superior  in- 
tellectual ability,  great  force  of  will,  strength  and  depth  of  affection, 
and  a  sweetness  of  manners  which  threw  a  charm  over  all  she  did. 
She  was  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  and  ordered  her  house  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  She  had  led  all  her  children  to  Christ  in  their 
early  youth,  and  she  lived  to  see  them  members  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  J  and,  not  unnaturally,  when  she  saw  this  double 
education  accomplished,  she  felt  that  her  life-work  was  done. 

The  long  struggle,  though  borne  so  bravely,  had  told  upon  her 
health,  and  she  began  to  falter.  A  sense  of  weariness  compelled  her 
to  confess  the  need  and  sweetness  of  rest.  A  troublesome  cough 
had  followed  her  for  a  number  of  years,  but  no  fatal  result  was  antici- 
pated until  a  sudden  cold  brought  on  the  crisis  which  ended  her  life. 
She  died  as  she  had  lived,  in  the  faith  of  her  Saviour,  surrounded  by 
loving  children  and  devoted  friends.  Her  life,  so  broad,  so  pure, 
so  sweet,  so  deep,  will  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance.  The 
weary  child  has  reached  her  Father's  house,  and  has  before  her 
all  eternity  in  which  to  rest.  c.  l.  w. 
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LITERARY  REVIEW. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 

The  Sermons  on  Gospel  Themes^  by  President  Charles  G.  Finney,  of 
Oberlin,  is  a  volume  of  417  pages.  We  cannot  better  set  forth  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  origin  of  this  book  than  by  copying  the  open- 
ing sentences  of  the  Preface,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Henry  Cowles,  d.  d., 
under  whose  care  the  volume  was  prepared.  He  says,  "  These  sermons 
were  preached  by  President  Finney,  at  Oberlin,  during  the  years  1 845-1861, 
and  reported  from  his  lips  by  myself.  In  taking  these  reports  I  aimed  to 
give  the  heads  of  the  sermons  and  all  the  important  statements  verbatim, 
to  retain  always  the  substance  of  thought,  and  especially  to  seize  upon  the 
illustrations  and  present  their  essential  points.  Taken  down  in  a  species  of 
short-hand,  they  were  subsequently  written  out,  and  in  every  case  read  to 
President  Finney,  in  his  study,  for  any  corrections  he  might  desire,  and  for 
his  indorsement.  Consequently,  these  reports  present  truthfully  the  great 
doctrines  preached,  and  in  good  measure,  it  is  believed,  the  method  and 
manner  of  his  preaching." 

These  sermons  are  twenty-four  in  number,  on  such  topics  as  "  The  Wages 
of  Sin,"  "  On  Refuges  of  Lies,"  "  Moral  Insanity,"  "  Conditions  of  being 
Saved,"  •*  On  the  Atonement,"  "  Converting  Sinners  a  Christian  Duty,"  etc. 
The  opening  paragraph  of  the  volume  will  recall  to  all  who  were  wont  in 
past  years  to  hear  Mr.  Finney,  his  crisp,  sharp,  incisive  method.  "  Sin  is  the 
most  expensive  thing  in  the  universe.  Nothing  else  can  cost  so  much. 
Pardoned  or  unpardoned,  its  cost  is  infinitely  great.  Pardoned,  the  cost 
falls  chiefly  on  the  great  atoning  Substitute;  unpardoned,  it  must  fall  on 
the  head  of  the  guilty  sinner." 

From  the  general  conditions  under  which  these  sermons  were  preached 
at  Oberlin,  covering,  as  they  do,  a  range  of  sixteen  years,  the  reader 
has  a  far  better  opportunity  to  estimate  the  various  powers  of  the  distin- 
guished preacher  than  in  a  series  of  purely  revival  sermons.  This  volume 
will  do  nothing,  In  our  judgment,  to  impair,  but  will  rather  enhance  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Finney  was  a  man  strong,  original,  and,  in  his  own 
domain,  a  master.  He  had  not  all  gifts,  but  he  has  left  behind  a  record 
that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  most  living  part  of  that  record, 
which  will  stretch  on  into  eternity,  is  found  in  souls  redeemed  and  conse- 
crated through  the  power  of  those  "  gospel  themes  "  which  he  effectually 
handled.  In  the  thirteenth  sermon  he  treats  a  subject  which  is,  in  its  very 
nature,  a  delicate  one,  but  which  lies  near  the  heart  of  theology.  Some 
will  read  that  sermon  and  not  agree  with  it,  at  least,  in  all  its  parts  ;  but 
in  "vindicating  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  some  such  view  as  the  one  here 
given  seems  to  us  essential  in  order  to  bring  the  full  power  of  the  gospel  to 
bear  upon  the  sinner's  conscience. 

Dr.  Cowles,  the  compiler,  deserves  a  hearty  word  of  commendation  for 

1  See  J.  K  Goodrich,  p.  87. 
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his  part  in  giving  us  this  volume.  The  sentences  we  have  quoted  from 
the  Preface  will  reveal  the  fact  that  his  labor  has  not  been  small,  though  it 
has  been  a  labor  of  love. 

We  have  also  received  a  volume  of  sermons  from  the  late  Dr.  James 
Walker,  president  of  Harvard  College,  entitled  Reason^  Faith,  and  Duty} 
We  will  not  say  that  these  sermons  differ  from  those  of  Mr.  Finney  as  widely 
as  Oberlin  College  differs  from  Harvard,  yet  the  contrast  between  them 
is  very  marked.  These  discourses  of  Dr.  Walker  are,  nevertheless,  of  a 
high  order  of  excellence.  There  is  almost  nothing  here  which  can  give 
offence  to  the  most  evangelical  mind,  or  which  could  indicate  to  the  reader 
that  they  came  from  a  man  known  as  a  Unitarian.  Those  who  used  to 
hear  Dr.  Walker  preach  will  not  be  surprised  at  this.  His  discourses  were 
always  weighty  with  Christian  truth,  but  not  controversial.  The  brief 
notice  at  the  opening  of  the  volume  will  reveal  some  facts  connected  with 
its  origin,  which  will  also  throw  light  on  Dr.  Walker*s  character. 

"  The  revered  author  of  these  discourses  should  not  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  their  publication.  Long  since  he  gave  to  the  flames  far  the  greater 
part  of  his  unpublished  sermons.  After  repeatedly  refusing  the  friend 
to  whom  he  had  given  the  scanty  remnant  the  privilege  of  publishing  a 
portion  of  them,  he  allowed  his  scruples  to  be  in  a  measure  overcome  at 
the  time  of  their  last  interview." 

As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Finney's,  so  the  titles  of  these  sermons  will  give  a 
general  clew  to  their  range  and  design.  "  Religion  not  a  Science,  but  a 
Want,"  "Man's  Competency  to  know  God,"  "Spiritual  Death,"  "On 
keeping  the  Promises  we  make  to  Ourselves,"  "  Jesus  Christ  made  Per- 
fect through  Suffering,"  "He  knew  what  was  in  Man,"  "Am  I  not 
in  Sport?"  "On  the  Sin  of  being  led  Astray,"  "The  Power  of  Christ's 
Resurrection,"  —  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  titles.  The  sermons  are 
twenty-six  in  number.  The  opening  sentence  of  the  sermon  last  given 
in  the  enumeration  above  is  as  clear  and  strong  as  any  Christian  can  de- 
mand :  "  The  corner-stone  of  Christianity,  considered  as  an  historical 
religion,  is  Christ's  resurrection." 

We  do  not  naean  to  imply  that  Dr.  Walker  would  have  been  one  with  us 
on  all  questions  pertaining  to  Christ  and  the  evangelical  faith.  Doubtless 
there  are  points  of  divergence  which  we  should  hold  to  be  of  very  great 
importance  ;  but  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  the  man  goes,  he  did  not 
seek  to  present  points  controversial  and  divisive,  but  rather  those  broad 
truths  in  which  Christian  people,  of  every  name,  would  generally  be 
agreed.  And  certainly  in  these  days  of  radicalism,  such  sermons  as  these 
have  a  most  wholesome  sound.  There  is  only  this  to  be  said  by  way  of 
adverse  criticism :  Every  man,  and  especially  every  religious  leader,  ought 
to  be  so  thoroughly  grounded  in  att  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  as  to  leave 
no  loop-hole  out  of  which  radicalism  can  logically  come ;  but  we  cannot 
say  that  the  author  of  these  discourses  has  shown  himself  in  this  light  in 
the  volume  before  us. 

1  See  Roberts  Brothers,  p.  8$. 
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Rev.  J.  G.  D.  Stearns,  Congregational  minister  at  Clearwater,  Minn., 
has  given  us  a  book  on  the  Meaning  and  Power  of  Baptism^  which  merits 
more  than  a  formal  notice.  No  one  can  read  the  book  without  discovering 
the  marks  of  long  and  careful  labor.  Though  a  clear  line  of  argument 
and  opinion  runs  through  it,  yet  perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  the  volume 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  brings  within  a  reasonable  range,  and  in  a  shape 
for  easy  reference,  the  best  authorities,  ancient  and  modern,  on  all  sides  of 
the  question.  It  is  comforting  to  know  that  a  State  so  far  distant  and  so 
new  as  Minnesota  can  give  facilities  for  such  an  extended  compilation ;  or  if 
the  needful  books  were  not  near  at  hand,  then  the  author  is  more  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  overcome  in  reaching  his  author- 
ities :  for  the  authorities  have  been  reached  and  quoted  from,  with  careful 
regard  to  volume  and  page.  There  are  doubtless  multitudes  in  our  land 
who  could  read  this  volume  through  from  beginning  to  end,  and  still  think 
that  a  man  or  woman  who  has  not  been  taken  to  some  lake  or  stream,  or 
to  some  meeting-house  with  the  needful  arrangements,  and  put  completely 
under  the  water  and  taken  out  again,  has  not  been  baptized ;  but  with  the 
light  which  this  volume  sheds,  we  cannot  possibly  understand  by  what 
process  of  reasoning  such  a  conclusion  could  be  reached. 

The  Messrs.  Carter  give  us  a  fresh  volume  of  pulpit  discourses,*  preached 
before  the  New  York  Avenue  Church  and  congregation,  Washington,  D.  C, 
by  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Mitchell,  the  pastor.  It  is  a  neat  volume  of  236  pages, 
and  contains  thirty-six  sermons,  selected  by  a  hearer  and  published  by 
request 

There  was  a  time  a  few  years  since  when  it  was  often  said  that  it  was 
useless  to  publish  sermons,  that,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  nobody  would 
buy  or  read  them ;  but  of  late  it  has  come  to  pass  that  they  are  constantly 
reported  by  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  and  are  found  among  other  forms 
of  popular  literature  published  in  volumes  for  the  trade.  It  is  fair  to  con- 
clude that  they  have  come  to  be  in  demand,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
amount  of  attractive  matter  issued,  are  now  both  bought  and  read.  These 
facts  would  seem  to  disprove  the  assertion,  so  often  made,  that  the  pulpit 
is  losing  its  power.  It  is  plain  that  either  readers  have  become  more  easily 
pleased  with  what  is  weak  and  dull,  or  the  utterances  of  the  pulpit  have 
become  richer  and  more  worthy  of  attention.  If  the  latter,  —  which  we 
have  no  doubt  is  the  truth,  —  then  the  power  of  the  pulpit  has  not  dimin- 
ished but  increased.  Fewer  singularly  great  preachers  may  perhaps  be 
found  at  present  than  at  some  other  periods  ;  but  the  average  merit  of  pul- 
pit discourses  was  probably  never  as  great  as  it  is  to-day.  The  higher 
culture  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  bearing  its  legitimate  fruits. 

Dr.  Mitchell's  topics  are  various  and  appropriate  to  the  ends  of  pulpit 
instruction.  So  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  tone  of  the  volume  is 
throughout  evangelical  and  healthful.  The  discussions  are  not  philosoph- 
ical and  subtile,  nor  formally  theological,  but  abound  with  strong  practical 

^  See  R.  Tibbals  &  Sons,  p.  84. 
*  See  Robert  Carter  &  Bros.,  p.  84. 
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thought.  The  style  has  decided  merits ;  it  is  clear,  terse,  sententious, 
and  expresses  the  thought  of  the  writer  in  the  plainest  and  most  unequiv- 
ocal manner.  There  are  no  circumlocutions  and  no  words  wasted.  We 
know  nothing  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  manner  in  the  delivery ;  but  if  he  enun- 
ciates his  sentences  with  distinctness  and  force,  no  hearer  can  miss  his 
meaning,  and  every  thought  must  seem  to  stand  by  itself  and  make  its  own 
impression.  We  incline  to  think  that  his  fondness  for  vigor  and  point  is 
indulged  to  some  excess.  A  perpetual  succession  of  short  sentences  is 
liable  to  produce  a  monotonous  impression,  unless  the  voice  of  the  speaker 
is  managed  with  extraordinary  skill.  In  a  few  instances,  expressions  are 
used  which,  however  idiomatic  and  forcible,  approach  too  near  to  coarse- 
ness and  grate  somewhat  on  the  ear.  Still,  we  commend  the  volume  as  a 
specimen  of  good  practical  preaching ;  as  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  convin- 
cing. The  sermons  doubtless  kept  the  hearers  awake,  and  the  reader  will 
not  find  it  easy  to  nod  over  them,  unless  himself  particularly  dull. 

It  has  been  gready  to  the  advantage  of  several  modern  writers  on  Scrip- 
tural characters  that  they  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  the  locali- 
ties, or  with  many  of  them,  referred  to  in  their  respective  narratives.  It 
gives  great  power  to  description  when  a  writer  can  call  up  what  he  him- 
self saw  at  Jerusalem,  Hermon,  Mt.  Lebanon,  or  at  the  Jordan  oi;  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  author  of  Footsteps  of  St,  Peter^  has  vastly  increased  the 
attractiveness  of  his  narrative  by  having  himself  followed  the  footsteps 
of  the  eminent  apostle. 

Our  author,  Dr.  Macduff,  has  given  not  a  few  valuable  books  to  the  pub- 
lic, some  forty  or  more,  large  and  small,  but  none  more  valuable  than  the 
one  under  notice.  With  great  graphic  power  he  presents  us  with  the 
varied  scenes  of  the  apostle's  life,  illustrated  and  made  vivid  by  remarka- 
bly striking  descriptions  of  the  cities  and  other  localities  which  called  for 
notice  in  the  progress  of  the  narrative.  With  no  attempt  to  parade  his 
learning,  our  author  shows  great  familiarity  with  sacred  literature  having 
any  reference  to  his  subject.  His  quotations  are  numerous,  and  show 
great  skill  and  judgment  on  his  part  in  calling  others  to  aid  him  in  his 
work.  The  perusal  of  this  volume  is  certain  to  present  the  reader  with  new 
and  striking  views  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  characters 
of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  it  is  a  chief  excellence  of  the  book  that,  in  the  rela- 
tion borne  to  the  fallen  but  recovered  Peter  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Saviour's  own  character  comes  out  into  wonderful  clearness  and  impres- 
siveness,  so  that,  while  Simon  son  of  Jonas  is  in  the  foreground,  the  infinite 
Benefactor  of  Peter  is  seen  in  such  attractiveness  as  forcibly  to  suggest  his 
own  appeal,  as  a  personal  one  to  the  reader,  "  Lovest  thou  me  ?  " 

Romish  assumptions  and  claims  in  regard  to  the  supremacy  of  Peter  as 
a  divinely  constituted  pope  are  handled  with  great  vigor  and  very  effective 
reasoning,  and  that  stupendous  fabric  of  the  papal  hierarchy  crumbles  into 
dust  under  the  sturdy  Scotchman's  powerful  blows. 

1  See  Robert  Carter  &  Bros.,  p.  84. 
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This  volume  gives  a  striking  illustration  of  that  sovereign  grace  by 
which  a  poor,  illiterate  fisherman  of  an  obscure  province  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  raised  to  be  a  most  important  pillar  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Redeemer,  and,  through  his  character  and  writings,  one  of  the  great  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race. 

We  have  recently  received  two  additional  volumes  of  Dr.  Lange's 
great  work  on  the  Bible.*  They  belong  to  the  series  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  are  numbered  VII  and  XIII.  In  the  first  of  these  volumes 
there  are  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pages  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 
the  two  books  of  Chronicles.  This  commentary  was  written  by  Dr.  Otto 
Zockler,  and  translated,  enlarged,  and  edited  by  James  G.  Murphy,  ll.  d. 
Then  follow  one  hundred  pages  on  the  book  of  Ezra,  prepared  by  Fr.  W. 
Schultz,  and  translated  by  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs ;  sixty-two  pages 
on  Nehemiah,  by  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  and  ninety-six  pages 
on  the  book  of  Esther,  by  Dr.  Schultz,  translated  by  Prof.  James  Strong, 
D.  D.  In  the  second  of  these  volumes  there  are  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  pages  on  Ezekiel,  prepared  by  Fr.  Wilhelm  Julius  Schroder,  of  Prussia, 
translated  by  Patrick  Fairbairn,  D.  D.,  and  William  Findlay,  aided  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Crevar  and  Rev.  Sinclair  Manson,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  pages  on  the  prophet  Daniel,  prepared  by  Dr.  Zochler,  and  trans- 
lated by  Prof.  Strong. 

The  ponderous  character  of  these  works  precludes  our  analysis  of  them 
or  any  attempt  at  a  detailed  specification  of  their  qualities.  They  belong 
to  a  series  which  has  secured  already  a  wide-spread  reputation  as  an  ex- 
hibition of  extensive  learning  and  of  critical  scholarship.  Although  the 
idiomatic  style  of  these  writings  may  not  always  suit  the  taste  of  American 
scholars,  yet  this  voluminous  commentary  will  be  prized  as  a  vast  store- 
house of  Biblical  knowledge  from  which  every  scholar  will  delight  to  draw 
materials  in  expounding  the  Scriptures  and  in  enforcing  the  practical 
truths  which  they  contain. 

Historical  and  Biographical. 

A  FEW  years  ago  Vambrey's  book  on  Central  Asia  was  hailed  in  the 
West  with  almost  an  ovation.  The  very  names  that  filled  it  were  charmed 
names  to  most  of  us.  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  Samarkand  and  Kashgar,  be- 
longed to  romance  and  memory.  Of  them,  as  present  facts  in  this  modern 
world,  we  had  little  idea.  Since  then  the  mists  have  been  gradually  clearing 
from  these  forgotten  regions.  Russian  advances,  the  war  with  Khiva,  and 
British  Indian  interests  have  attracted  and  held  attention.  The  telegraph 
has  reached  the  waters  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  items  from  Khiva  and  Bukhara 
are  read  in  Lx)ndon  and  New  York  dailies.  If  any  illusion  remains,  Mr. 
Schuyler^s  very  sensible  and  matter-of-fact  prose,  in  his  Notes  of  a  Jour- 
ney in  Russian  Turkestan^  Khokand^  Bukhara^  and  Kuldja^  will  dissipate 
it'    Not  that  he  is  insensible  to  the  haunted  atmosphere  around  him,— 

^  See  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  pp.  83,  S4. 
'  See  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  p.  S4. 
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the  very  first  inhabitant  of  the  land  whom  he  meets  is  a  certain  Prince 
Tchinghii,  directly  descended  from  the  Genghis  Khan  of  our  school- 
books,  and  his  pages  abound  in  Oriental  legends  and  histories  ;  but  the 
atmosphere  does  not  obscure  his  judgment  nor  affect  his  opinions :  he 
gains  the  reader's  confidence,  and  is  already  accepted  as  authority  on  the 
present  state  of  Turkestan. 

Without  examining  these  bulky  volumes  in  detail,  we  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  topics  upon  which  they  throw  light 

Mr.  Schuyler  is  a  good  linguist,  and  gives  us  much  valuable  information 
concerning  the  speech  of  Central  Asia.  The  Turkish  tribes,  from  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  Chinese  deserts,  speak  one  language.  There  are  the 
differences  in  pronunciation  natural  among  illiterate  peoples,  but  the  Stam- 
boulli  is  readily  understood  in  the  bazaars  of  Samarkand.  The  Turkish, 
enriched  as  it  is  from  the  Arabic  and  Persian,  will  introduce  the  future 
missionary,  who  journeys  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  all  the  tribes  he  will 
encounter,  till  his  brother,  coming  from  the  great  wall  of  China,  meets  him 
in  the  shadows  of  the  Altai  Mountains. 

The  work  also  gives  considerable  space  to  the  condition  of  Islamism  at 
its  head,  as  Central  Asia  is  called.  The  Moslems  here  belong  chiefly  to 
the  two  earliest  sects,  and  exceed  in  ignorance  and  intolerance.  Dervishes 
swarm  everywhere.  The  Kuran  and  its  commentaries  are  the  civil  as  well 
as  religious  law.  The  people  will  endure  misrule  and  oppression  to  almost 
any  extent  from  their  native  rulers,  if  the  letter  of  the  Kuranic  law  is 
observed  ;  but  they  are  furious  when  receiving  privileges,  if  that  letter  is 
violated. 

Mr.  Schuyler  thinks,  however,  that  great  indifference  to  religion  exists, 
that  the  observation  is  formal,  and  finds  that,  wherever  the  Russians  have 
abolished  compulsory  attendance,  the  mosques  are  thinly  attended.  Still 
Islam  controls  the  literature,  the  laws,  the  thoughts,  the  customs  of  the 
people  ;  its  spirit  is  fatalistic,  exclusive,  an ti -progressive ;  its  social  doc- 
trines have  made  Moslem  society  to  the  last  degree  foul  and  corrupt,  and 
any  reform  must  begin  with  the  faith. 

Mr.  Schuyler  supposes  improvement  must  come  from  within,  and  com- 
mends Russia's  hostility  to  missions.  Perhaps  he  can  tell  us  how  this  is 
possible.  Has  he  ever  heard  of  moral  and  intellectual  light  generated  by 
spontaneous  combustion  ? 

This  journey  confirms  previous  testimony  as  to  the  vigor  of  the  Turkish 
nomadic  tribes.  While  in  the  cities  of  Central  Asia,  as  at  Constantinople, 
the  ruling  femilies  have  degenerated  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  it 
is  not  so  with  the  nomads.  They  still  possess  the  vigor  and  energy  that 
have  founded  successive  Eastern  empires,  and  as  often  sent  dismay  and 
terror  to  Western  courts.  In  the  Khivan  campaign  the  Turkomans  fought 
resolutely  against  the  Russian  invaders  ;  and  when  a  strong  force  was  sent 
to  devastate  their  villages  with  fire  and  sword,  the  enraged  Yomuds  sur- 
prised and  nearly  succeeded  in  destroying  it  With  such  warriors  as  these 
for  a  defence,  united  and  vigorous  counsels  on  the  part  of  the  many  little 
states  of  Central  Asia  would  soon  check  the  progress  of  advancing  Cos- 
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sacks  ;  but  petty  jealousies  and  rival  interests  have  made  an  open  path  to 
the  Hindu  Kush. 

One  possibility,  indeed,  the  writer  of  these  Notes^  like  others  who  have 
studied  the  question,  predicts,  —  a  revival  of  Islam.  Should  such  a  revival 
ever  become  wide-spread,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  does  not  represent  his  race  ;  that  there  are  vigorous  multitudes 
of  Turks,  both  along  the  Armenian  highlands  and  in  the  steppes  of  Turkes- 
tan ;  that  in  either  place  is  material  for  larger  armies  than  sufficed  to  carry 
the  Prophet's  green  banner  to  its  present  resting-place  by  the  Golden 
Horn. 

The  facts  and  remarks  in  this  work  concerning  Russian  administration 
in  Asia  are  especially  timely  and  interesting.  The  writer  speaks  well  of 
the  intentions  of  some  of  the  officials,  but  hints  that  there  is  at  the  root  of 
much  of  the  administration  '*  an  innate  incapacity  to  understand  the  basis 
of  personal  liberty  and  of  the  rights  of  property."  (Page  302.)  The  maxi- 
mum of  interference  seems  to  characterize  Russian  rule.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral ignorance  of  the  character  and  language  of  the  subject  people.  Here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  the  government  assumes  to  decide  for  the 
subject  many  matters  which  Western  governments  leave  to  individual 
choice.  Some  of  the  interferences  are  remarkable,  as  when  an  entire  tribe 
of  Shamanists  were  mistaken  for  Moslems,  furnished  with  mosques  and 
immams,  and  converted  to  the  faith  of  the  Kuran ! 

The  subject  of  Russian  atrocities  in  Asia,  deliberate  and  cold-blooded, 
the  result  of  written  orders  from  the  governor-general,  is  attracting  no 
little  attention  in  Europe.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  shown  just  indigna- 
tion at  the  barbarities  of  Bushibozooks,  seems  very  unwilling  to  believe 
the  fact  of  these  outrages  beside  the  Aral.  Leaving  him  to  investigate 
them  at  his  leisure,  we  may  be  permitted  to  ask  what  capacity  the  Czar 
has  shown  to  manage  Mohammedan  people  and  thus  to  interfere  in  Otto- 
man affairs. 

The  five  and  one-half  million  slaves  of  Turkey  are  willing  to  accept 
self-government  from  the  Czar,  but  are  very  jealous  of  Russian  control. 
The  six  million  Armenians  and  Greeks  are  anxious  for  privileges  ;  but  the 
first  would  fight  for  the  Moslem  sooner  than  for  the  Russ,  and  the  latter 
always  mistrusts  the  Russ.  With  Mohammedans,  of  whom  there  are  six- 
teen millions  in  Turkey  proper,  the  autocrat  has  no  skill.  He  has  exhibited 
great  ignorance,  stupidity,  or  indifference  in  regard  to  their  characteristics 
in  Central  Asia.  What  more  can  we  expect  on  the  borders  of  Europe  ? 
Enlightenment  and  progress  must  reach  the  individual  and  b^  associated 
with  some  individual  freedom.  All  Russian  progress  is  governmental  and 
arbitrary.  Thanks  to  Western  governments,  there  is  greater  personal  lib- 
erty on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  than  on  the  northern. 
Enlightened  governments  can  control  the  Sultan,  and  secure  reform  ;  but 
who  can  control  the  Czar  ?  Whatever  other  changes  may  be  in  store  for 
the  city  of  Constantine,  may  Russian  bureaus  and  bayonets  be  mercifully 
averted ! 
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In  the  Quarterly  for  October,  1875,  p.  594,  we  noticed  the  issue  of 
Vol.  VI  of  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubign6's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe 
in  the  Time  of  Calvin,  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  work  of  editing 
that  part  of  his  History  which  the  distinguished  author  left  in  manuscript 
was  committed  to  his  son-in-law,  Pasteur  Adolphe  Duchemin,  and  Prof. 
E.  Binder  of  the  Theological  College  of  Geneva.  This  new  instalment, 
Vol.  VII,  of  which  we  gave  a  brief  notice  in  our  October  number,  1876, 
p.  609,  does  not  exhaust  the  matter  placed  in  their  hands.  One  more  vol- 
ume remains  to  be  published,  and  that  will  complete  the  series. 

In  the  Preface  to  this  seventh  volume,*  M.  Duchemin  briefly  replies  to 
some  criticisms  that  have  been  made  on  the  general  character  of  history 
as  a  whole  and  in  particular  on  the  volume  last  published.  His  words  are 
to  the  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  are  marked  by  moderation  and  can- 
dor. It  would  be  a  miracle  if  a  narrative  embracing  so  vast  a  number  of 
persons  and  events  were  wholly  accurate  at  every  point,  and  if  especially 
it  did  not  on  particular  subjects  come  into  unpleasant  collision  with  the 
personal  prejudices  and  opinions  of  many.  The  eminently  picturesque  and 
popular  style  of  Dr.  Merle  did  manifestly,  at  the  outset,  dispose  some 
readers  to  doubt  his  thoroughness,  but  this  distrust  was  soon  seen  to  be 
without  just  ground.  The  evidences  of  most  extensive  research  and  pains- 
taking accuracy  appeared  on  every  page,  as  the  work  advanced,  in  the 
ample  citation  of  authorities,  and  few  historical  writers  have  proved  them- 
selves more  worthy  to  be  relied  on. 

This  volume  opens  with  a  continuation  of  Book  XI,  relating  to  Calvin 
and  the  principles  which  governed  his  course  as  a  reformer.  This  por- 
tion covers  the  recall  of  this  great  man  to  Geneva,  and  his  return  and 
labors  down  to  February,  1542.  Book  XII  treats  of  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Reformation  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden.  The  character,  labors,  and  sufferings  of  John  Tausen  ; 
the  accession  and  reign  of  Frederic  I,  styled  "  The  Peaceful,"  during  whose 
administration  the  evangelical  cause  triumphed  in  spite  of  the  bishops  ; 
the  invasion  of  Norway  by  Christian  II,  and  his  failure  and  imprisonment ; 
the  vigorous  reign  of  Christian  III,  and  the  eventful  career  of  Gustavus 
Vasa :  these  and  the  connected  events  are  described  with  all  the  graphic 
power  of  the  writer's  earlier  years ;  every  page  is  aglow  with  interest. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Book  XIII,  which  narrates  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  the  Reformation  in  Hungary,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. The  whole  period  seems  to  live  and  move  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader.  D'Aubign6  has  never  probably  been  surpassed  :  he  has  rarely 
been  approached,  we  believe,  in  the  power  of  rapid,  animated,  and  yet 
clear  and  distinct  historical  narration.  Each  new  volume  has  seemed  to 
deepen  the  impression  of  his  combined  fidelity  and  skill.  It  is  a  matter  of 
devout  thankfulness  that  a  long  life  was  given  him  in  which  to  execute  his 
great  work,  which  will  stand  as  his  enduring  monument. 

*  See  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  October  QuarUrly,  1876,  p.  613. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

All  who  are  interested  in  natural  history  will  welcome  the  stately  and 
elegant  volumes  on  The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,^  recently 
given  to  the  public  by  Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  This  work  is  the  result  of 
patient  research  and  of  plodding  toil  for  years.  Its  design  is  to  give  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  groups  of  birds,  of  insects,  of  land  animals,  etc.,  and  of 
their  geographical  distribution,  and  thus  throw  light  on  the  condition  of 
the  islands  and  continents  of  different  epochs,  and  increase  our  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  earth.  It  does  not  furnish  light  reading,  nor  is  it  in- 
tended for  entertainment.  Its  scientific  character  gives  it  value,  and 
students  will  appreciate  its  worth.  The  maps  and  illustrations  add  to  the 
interest  with  which  its  pages  will  be  studied,  and  the  index,  at  the  close 
of  each  volume,  increases  its  value  as  a  book  of  reference. 

A  NEW  edition  of  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aureliu!^  has  just  been 
issued.  These  Meditations  are  worthy  of  the  attention  which  they  have  so 
long  received.  Their  author  was  the  best  of  the  Antonine  kings.  For  the 
era  in  which  he  lived  he  was  a  great  philosopher  as  well  as  a  conscientious, 
prudent  sovereign.  The  books  of  his  maxims  and  morals,  of  which  there 
are  twelve,  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  scholars  of  all  lands  for 
seventeen  centuries.  Though  a  Roman,  he  wrote  in  Greek,  the  tongue  of 
literature  in  that  age,  and  from  that  time  to  this  frequent  translations  have 
appeared  in  many  different  languages.  It  is  said  that  fourteen  different 
editions  appeared  in  the  fifteenth  century  within  fifty  years.  One  Thomas 
Gataker  became  so  convinced  of  the  universality  of  the  principles  contained 
in  these  wise  sayings  that  he  wrote  a  commentary  upon  them,  — a  huge  vol- 
ume, of  unwieldy  shape,  bound  in  vellum,  published  during  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Dr.  Farrar  in  his  volume  Seekers  after  God^  has  a  delightful  essay 
on  the  life  and  thoughts  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  He  styles  the  book  *'  the 
purest  and  noblest  work  of  antiquity."  The  present  edition  was  under- 
taken by  the  late  Prof.  Geo.  Long,  for  his  own  enjoyment  and  use.  When 
it  was  published,  after  many  years,  and  contrary  to  his  first  intention,  he 
prefixed  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  life  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  a  brief  but 
interesting  history  of  the  rise  of  the  stoic  philosophy. 

These  essays  and  the  twelve  books  of  the  maxims  make  up  the  volume 
now  before  us.  The  life-thoughts  of  any  earnest  and  great  man,  who  has 
lived  in  an  important  period  of  the  world's  history,  are  full  of  interest; 
but  when  the  purity  of  character  and  nobility  of  life  are  inculcated  by  a 
heathen  monarch,  our  admiration  is  mixed  with  wonder.  We  can  realize 
how  it  was  that  his  subjects  revered  him  almost  as  a  god,  and  that  every 
house  contained  his  likeness.  The  battle  he  fought  and  triumphs  he  won 
are  told  by  history.  The  column  commemorative  of  these  victories  is  now 
mutilated,  but  his  little  book  will  keep  his  name  in  grateful  remembrance, 
for  truth  is  unchangeable. 

^  Sec  Harper  &  Brothers,  p.  83. 
«  Sec  Lee  &  Shcpard,  p.  85. 
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The  lovers  of  romance  and  all  who  are  interested  in  vivid  delineations  of 
human  character  find  delight  in  the  brilliant  works  of  Mr.  Dickens.  We 
need  not  acquaint  the  public  with  the  characteristics  of  his  writings  or 
commend  their  merits.  We  wish  at  the  present  time  to  call  attention  to 
the  "  household  edition  *'  *  of  his  works,  issued  by  the  Harpers  in  sixteen 
volumes.  The  type,  though  not  large  enough  to  make  the  series  too  volu- 
minous, is  yet  clear  and  legible,  the  general  style  is  tasteful,  and  the  nu- 
merous illustrations  will  render  it  attractive  to  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque 
and  the  ludicrous. 

The  Century :  Its  Fruits  and  Its  Festival^  is  a  book  which  will 
deeply  interest  all  who  visited  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  refreshing  their 
memory  as  to  what  they  saw  while  there.  It  will  serve  also  to  convey  a 
quite  definite  idea  of  the  exhibition  to  those  who  did  not  have  the  privilege 
of  seeing  it.  It  is  comparatively  brief,  considering  the  vastness  of  the 
theme,  and  many  who  read  its  pages  will  wish  that  the  record  were  more 
extensive.  The  numerous  Illustrations  are  elegant  and  add  greatly  to 
he  interest  and  value  of  the  book.  The  character  of  the  house  which 
issues  it  is  a  guarantee  that  it  has  no  ephemeral  character. 

Our  juvenile  friends  who  are  favored  with  funds  surely  have  no  lack  of 
opportunities  to  secure  entertaining  and  useful  books. 

A  Happy  Summer  (American  Tract  Society,  New  York)  is  the  title  of 
as  charming  a  book  as  a  child  can  crave.  It  contains  sixteen  chapters, 
about  one  third  of  which  are  occupied  in  describing  the  children's  visit  to 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  The  volume  is  elegantly  illustrated 
with  silhouettes. 

Maybee^s  Stepping  Stones  (Henry  Hoyt)  is  an  excellent  book  for  youth. 
It  contains  fifty-two  golden  texts,  one  for  each  week  in  the  year,  illustrated 
by  a  story  well  suited  to  impress  the  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truths. 

Four  Girls  at  Chatauqua  (D.  Lothrop  &  Co.)  is  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  four  gay  girls  who  visited  a  camp-meeting  for  pleasure,  and  were 
there  made  the  subjects  of  renewing  grace.  It  is  a  good  Sabbath-school 
book,  and  suitable  for  a  gift-book  in  the  family  circle.  The  Randolphs  is 
written  by  the  same  author  and  issued  by  the  same  publishers  as  the  fore- 
going. It  has  also  a  religious  character,  and  may  be  profitably  read  by  our 
children  and  youth. 

Mother  Wesfs  Neighbors  (American  Tract  Society,  Boston)  is  another 
work  of  a  useful  character  and  calculated  to  interest  the  readers  in  doing 
good  among  the  poor  and  friendless.  It  can  hardly  be  called  juvenile,  but 
it  is  worthy  to  be  found  in  Sabbath-school  libraries  and  Christian  homes. 

1  Sec  Harper  &  Brothers,  p.  83. 

*  See  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  p.  87. 
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Harper  ^  Brothers^  New  York. 

The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals.  With  a  Study  of  the  Relations  of 
Living  and  Extinct  Faunas  as  elucidating  the  Past  Changes  of  the  Earth's 
Surface.  By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  Author  of  "  The  Malay  Archipelago,"  etc 
1876.  In  two  volumes,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations.  8vo.  pp.  505,  607  • 
^laoo. 

The  Life  of  John  Locke.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne.  1876.  In  two  volumes.  8vo. 
pp.488,  574.    $5.00. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay.  By  his  nephew,  G.  Otto  Trevelyan.  In 
two  vols.    Vol.  II.    8vo.    pp.  416.    ^s*co* 

The  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France.  By  Charles  Duke  Yonge.  1876. 
8vo.    pp.473'    I2.50. 

A  Homeric  Dictionary  for  Use  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  From  the  German  of 
Dr.  Georg  Autenrieth.  Translated,  with  Additions  and  Corrections,  by  Rob- 
ert P.  Keep,  Ph.  D.   1877.    i2mo.    pp.  337.    $1.50. 

The  Works  of  Charles  Dickens.    Household  Edition. 

The  Old  Curiosity  Shop.    Illustrations  by  Thomas  Worth.    1872.   8va   pp.  233. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit    With  fifty-nine  Illustrations  by 

J.  Barnard.    1872.    8vo.    pp.  350.    $i.oa 
The  life  and  Adventures  of  Nicholas  Nickleby.     With  fifty -two  Illustrations 

by  C.  S.  Reinhart    1873.    8vo.    pp.  339.    $1.50. 
The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club.    With  fifty-two  Illustrations  by 

Thomas  Nast.     1873.    8vo.    pp.  328.    $1.50. 
Bleak  House.    With  sixty-one  Illustrations  by  F.  Barnard,    pp.  361.    %i.yx 
Little  DorriL    With  fifky-eight  Illustrations  by  J.  Mahoney.     1873.    8vo.    pp. 

354.    $1.50. 
Dombey  and  Son.    With  fifty-two  Illustrations  by  W.  L.  Shcppard.    1874.    8vo. 

PP-355-    ^«-50' 

Bamaby  Rudge.  With  forty-four  Illustrations  by  J.  Barnard-  1875.  8vo.  pp. 
263.    $i.oo. 

The  Uncommercial  Traveller,  Hard  Times,  and  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood. 
With  forty-five  Illustrations.     1876.    8vo.    pp.  328.    $1.50. 

The  Adventures  of  Oliver  Twist  With  twenty-eight  Illustrations  by  J.  Ma- 
honey.    1876.    8vo.    pp.  171.    I1.00. 

Pictures  from  Italy,  Sketches  by  Boz,  and  American  Notes.  1S77.  ^^o-  PP* 
383.    I1.00. 

David  Copperfield.  1877.  With  Illustrations  and  Portrait  of  the  Author.  8vo. 
pp.361.    I1.50. 

Scribner,  Armstrong  <&•  Co.,  New  York, 

A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Critical,  Doctrinal,  and  Homiletical,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Ministers  and  Students.  By  John  Peter  Lange,  D.  D.,  in 
connection  with  a  number  of  European  Divines.  Translated  from  the  German, 
and  edited,  with  additions,  original  and  selected,  by  Philip  Schaff,  d.  d.,  in  con- 
nection with  American  scholars  of  various  evangelical  denominations.  Vol.  VII 
of  the  Old  Testament,  conUining  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther. 
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pp.  536.     Vol.  XIII  of  the  Old  Testament,  containing  Ezekiel  and  Daniel. 

8vo.    pp,  763.    I5.00  per  volume. 
Sermons  on  Christ  and   His  Salvation.    By  Horace  Bushnell.     1877.    i2mo. 

pp.  456.    11.50. 
Epochs  of  Ancient  History.    Edited  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox»  M.  A.»  and  Charles 

Sankey,  M.A.    The  Athenian  Empire.    G.  W.  Cox,  bla.,  joint-editor  of  the 

series.    With  five  maps.    i6mo.    pp.  257.    $1.00. 
Epochs  of  Modern  History.    Edited  by  Edward  E.  Morris,  M.  A.,  J.  S.  Phillpotts, 

B.  a  L.,  and  C.  Colbeck,  m.  a.    The  Early  Plantagcnets.    By  William  Stubbs, 

M.  A  ,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    With 

two  maps.    i6mo.     pp.  300.    $1.00. 
Turkistan.    Notes  of  a  Journey  in  Russian  Turkistan,  Khokand,  Bukhara,  and 

Kuldja.    By  Eugene  Schuyler.    With  three  maps  and  numerous  illustrations. 

In  two  vols.     1877.    8vo.    pp.  411,  463.    $500. 
The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis.    By  George  Smith,  of  the  Department  of  Ori- 
ental Antiquities,  British  Museum.    Royal  8vo.    pp.319.    $4.00.    Credited  in 

the  Quarterly  for  April,  1876  (p.  345),  to  Harper  &  Brothers ;  should  have  been 

credited  to  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 

Robert  Carter  (Sr*  Brothers,  New  York, 

The  Footsteps  of  St.  Peter :  being  the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Apostle.  By  J.  R. 
Macduff,  D.  D.     1877.     1 2 mo.    pp.  632.    $2.00. 

My  Old  Letters.    By  Horatius  Bonar,  D.  D.    1877.    8vo.    pp.352.    $2.00 

The  True  Man,  and  Other  Practical  Sermons.  By  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Mitchell,  d.  d. 
1876.    8vo.    pp.  236.    $i.5a 

Stories  of  Vinegar  Hill.  Three  vols.  I.  The  Old  Church  Door,  and  Fowls  of 
the  Air.  II.  Golden  Thorns,  and  Plants  without  Root.  III.  An  Hundred- 
fold, and  Spring  Work.     1877.     i6mo.    pp.  164,  158,  178.    |i.oo  per  volume. 

Holiday  House :  A  Series  of  Tales.  By  Catherine  Sinclair.  1877.  i6mo.  pp. 
318.    $1.25. 

Fritz's  Victory  and  Other  Stories.  By  A.  L.  O.  E.  1877.  i8mo.  pp.  152. 
75  cents. 

The  Truant  Kitten  and  Other  Stories.  By  A.  L.  O.  E.  i8mo.  pp.  154.  75 
cents. 

The  Tiny  Red  Nightcap  and  Other  Stories.  By  A.  L.  O.  E.  i8mo.  pp.  154. 
75  cents. 

A,  S.  Barnes  &*  Co.,  New  York, 

The  History  of  Liberty :  A  Paper  read  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
Feb.  6,  1866.  By  John  F.  Aiken.  With  Selected  Notes.  1877.  i2mo.  pp. 
163.    1 1. 00. 

R,  Tibbals  &*  Sons,  New  York, 

The  Meaning  and  Power  of  Baptism.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  D.  Stearns.  1877.  i2mo. 
pp.  287.    iJi.25. 

American  TVact  Society,  New  York, 

Rowland  Hill :  His  Life,  Anecdotes,  and  Pulpit  Sayings.  By  Vernon  J.  Charles- 
worth.     With  an  Introduction  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon.     i6mo.    pp.  297.    ^i.oo. 

A  Night  and  a  Day ;  also,  Apple-Tree  Court  and  The  Worth  of  a  Baby.  By 
Hesba  Strctton.     i6mo.     pp.  128.    73  cents. 

The  Home  Garden.    Compiled  by  Mrs.  M.  W.  Lawrence.   32mo.  pp.  256.  t\,oo. 
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James  R,  Osgood  6*  Co,^  Boston, 

In  the  Levant  By  Charles  Dudley  Wamer.  Author  of  ''  My  Summer  in  a 
Garden,"  "  My  Winter  on  the  Nile,"  etc    1877.    i2mo.    pp.  374.    ^2.oa 

Flower  and  Thorn.  Later  Poems.  By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  1877.  lamo. 
pp.  149.    ^1.25. 

Harold :  A  Drama.  By  Alfred  Tennjfson.  Author's  edition  from  advance  sheets. 
1877.    i6mo.    pp.  17a    ^i.oa 

Three  Memorial  Poems.    By  James  Russell  Lowell.    1877.    Small  4to.    pp.  92. 

$1.25. 
That  New  World  and  Other  Poems.    By  Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt,  author  of  "  A 

Woman's  Poems,"  "  A  Voyage  to  the  Fortunate  Isles,"  eta    1877.    i2mo.    pp. 

130.    11.5a 
Poems  of  Places.    Edited  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow.    Scotland.    Vols.  I  and  II, 

Scotland.    Vol.  Ill,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,    pp. 

246,266,268.    1 1  00  per  volume.    Ireland.    One  vol.  pp.  260.    $i.oa    France. 

Vol.  I,  France.    Vol.  II,  France  and  Savoy,    pp.  265,  266.    $1.00  per  voL 
Nature.     By  Ralph  Waldo   Emerson.     1876.     Vest-Pocket  Series,     pp.  93. 

50  cents. 

Lockwoodt  Brooks  6*  C<9.,  Boston, 

Sermons  on  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons  for  J877.    By  the  Monday 

Club.    1877.    Crown  8vo.    pp.  448.    11.5a 
In  the  Sky  Garden.    By  Lizzie  W.  Champney.    Illustrated  by  J.  Wells  Champ- 

ney  (" Champ ").    1877.    4to.    pp.211.    I200. 
The  Story  of  Our  Country.    By  Mrs.  L.  B.  Monroe.    With  Illustrations.    Small 

4to.    pp.  272.    11.5a 
Student  Life  at  Harvard.    1876.    i2mo.    pp.  518.    $2.oa 
Fifty  Years  with  the  Sabbath  Schools.    By  Rev.  Asa  Bullard,  A.  M.    1876.    I2ma 

pp.336.    Ii75- 

Lee  &*  SAepard,  Boston, 

Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  Emperor  of  the  Romans.  Translated 
by  George  Long.    New  and  Complete  Edition.    Small  4to.    pp.  310.    ^1.25. 

Winwood  Cliff;  or,  Oscar,  The  Sailor's  Son.  By  Daniel  Wise,  d.  d.  (Francis 
Forrester,  Esq.)    1876.    z6ma    pp.  314.    11.25. 

Roberts  Brothers, 

Reason,  Faith,  and  Duty :  Sermons  preached  chiefly  in  the  College  Chapel.  By 
James  Walker,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  President  of  Harvard  College.  1877.  I2ma 
pp.454.    |2.oa 

Noyes,  Snow  6*  Co,,  Boston, 

Long  Look  House.  A  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  Edward  Abbott  Silhouette 
Illustrations  by  Helen  Maria  Hinds.    1877.    i2mo.    pp.  158.    $1.25. 

D.  Lothrop  6f  Co,,  Boston, 
Mrs.  Hurd's  Niece  :  Six  Months  of  a  Girl's  Life.    By  Ella  Farman.    i2mo.    pp. 

357.    #1.50. 
Hours  of  Christian  Devotion.    Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  A.  Tholuck. 

With  a  Preface  by  Rev.  Horatius  Bonar,  d.  d.    I2ma    pp.  356.    $1.00. 
Song  Victories  of  "  The  Bliss  and  Sankey  Hymns."    Being  a  collection  of  one 

hundred  incidents  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  power  of  the  Hymns  contained  in 
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"  Gospel  Hymns  and  Sacred  Songs."    With  an  Introductory  Letter  by  Rev. 
Geo.  F.  Pentecost,  D.  D.,  and  an  Appendix  containing  Biographical  Sketches  of 
Mr.  Ira  D.  Sankey  and  Mr.  P.  P.  Bliss.     i2ino.    pp.156.    Boards,  50  cents  ; 
cloth,  75  cents. 
Canning  Workmen.    By  Pansy.    i6mo.   pp.  349.    I1.25. 

Henry  Hoyi^  Boston^ 

Mrs*  Fielding's  Household :  A  Sketch  from  Real  Life.    i6mo.    pp.  330.    $1.25. 
Fireside  Talks ;  or,  Stories  on  the  Commandments.    By  C.  E.  K.  Davis,  Author 

of  "  Bernice,"  "  Daisy  Deane,"  etc.    iSmo.    pp.  220.    75  cents. 
Mountain  Patriots :  A  Story  of  the  Reformation  in  Savoy.    i6mo.    pp.  363. 

I1.25. 
Walter  Robertson.    By  Arthur  E.  Clesson.    i6mo.    pp.  256.    I1.15. 
The  First  Glass  of  Wine;  or,  Clarence  Mortimer.    By  Nellie  Grahame.     i8mo. 

pp.  124.    50  cents. 

Congregational  Publishing  Society,  Boston, 

Myra ;  or,  A  Child's  Story  of  Missionary  Life.    By  C.  C.  Tracy,  of  Marsovan, 

Turkey.    i6mo.    pp.  89.     50  cents. 
Notes  on  International  Sabbath  School  Lessons  for  1877.   Part  I.  Old  Testament 

By  John  £.  Todd,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer.    New  Haven,  Conn. 

Part  II.  New  Testament    By  Matthew  B.  Riddle,  D.  d..  Professor  of  New 

Testament  Exegesis  Theological  Institute,  of  Conn.    Hariford.    4to.    pp.  203. 

^1.25. 

American  TVact  Society,  Boston, 

How  to  see  Jesus.    By  James  William  Kimball.    i8mo.    pp.  252.    $i.oa 
American  Unitarian  Association,  Boston^ 

Endeavors  after  the  Christian  Life.    Discourses  by  James  Martineau.    Reprinted 
from  the  Sixth  English  Edition.    1876.     i2mo.    pp.  449.    $i.oa 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia, 

History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.    By  the 

Rev.  K  H.  Gillett,  D.  D.    Revised  Edition.    2  vols.    8vo.    pp.  576, 605.   $5.oa 
Presbyterians  and  the  Revolution.     By  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Breed,  D.  D.     i2mo. 

pp.  205.    75  cents. 
Boys  at  Eastwick.    By  M.  E.  Griffith,  Author  of  "  Leaves  and  Fruit."    i2mo. 

pp.  255.    |i  00. 
Grace  Westervelt ;  or.  The  Children  of  the  Covenant    A  Sequel  to  "  Theodore." 

I2ma    pp.311.    I1.25. 
Centennial  Historical  Discourses  delivered  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  June,  1876, 

by  appointment  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 

United  States  of  America.    With  the  Moderator's  Sermon  before  the  General 

Assembly  of  1876.    i2ma    pp.  30a    11.5a 
Wat  Adams,  the  Young  Machinist,  and  his  Proverbs.     By  Mrs.  Mary  D.  R. 

Boyd.     x6mo.    pp.  247.    $1.00. 
Leaves  and  Fruit    By  M.  K  Griffith.     i2mo.    pp.  368.    1 1.25. 
Dea.  Gibbs'  Enemy.    By  Mrs.  A*  K.  Dunning.  (Nellie  Grahame.)   i6mo.  pp.  386. 

I1.25. 
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Farmer  Tompkins  and  his  Bibles.    By  Rev.  Willis  J.  Beecher.    i6mo.    pp.  320. 

|i.25- 
Alice  Danbar :  A  Story  of  the  Times  of  John  Knox.    By  Lucy  Spottswood. 

i8mo.    pp.  155.    60  cents. 
The  Peddler  of  La  Grave.    By  Martha  Farquharson.    i8ma    pp.  14a    55  cents. 
Mr.  Warner's  Household.    By  Marion  Howard.     i8mo.    pp.  132.    55  cents. 
The  Dawn  of  Light :  A  Story  of  the  Zenana  Mission.    By  Mary  £.  Leslie.    iSmo. 

pp.  178.    65  cents. 

J,  B,  UppincoU  ^  Co,^  Philadtlphia. 

History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  Catholic.  By  William  H. 
Prescott.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  the  Author's  latest  Corrections  and 
Additions.  Edited  by  John  Foster  Kirk.  In  3  vols.  Vols.  I,  II,  and  III. 
i2mo.    pp.  504,  508,  574*    $2.25  a  volume. 

The  Century :  Its  Fruits  and  Its  Festival.  Being  a  History  and  Description  of 
the  Centennial  Exhibition,  with  a  Preliminary  Outline  of  Modern  Progress.  By 
Edward  C.  Brace.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  1877.  Crown  8vo.  pp. 
252.    13.0a 

7.  H,  CoaUs  <5r*  Co,^  PhUadilphitu 

Essays  in  Literary  Criticism.  By  Richard  Holt  Hutton.  Goethe  and  his  Influ- 
ence ;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne ;  Arthur  Hugh  Clough ;  Wordsworth  and  his 
Genius ;  George  Eliot ;  Matthew  Arnold.    X2ma    pp- 355.    $1.50. 

R.  J,  Wrighty  Tacony,  Philadelphia, 

Principia ;  or,  Basis  of  Social  Science.  Being  a  Survey  of  the  Subject  from  the 
Moral  and  Theological,  yet  Liberal  and  Progressive,  Standpoint.  By  R.  J. 
Wright.  BookV.  Limited  Communion.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  1876.  8vo. 
pp.  9a    75  cents. 

y.  E.  Goodri^hy  Oberlin, 

Sermons  on  Gospel  Themes.  By  Rev.  C.  G.  Finney.   1876.   i2mo.  pp.  4x7.  ^1.50. 

S,  C.  Griggs  <&•  Co^  Chicago, 

FridthjoPs  Saga:  A  Norse  Romance.  By  Esaias  Tegnfer,  Bishop  of  Wexio. 
Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Thomas  A.  E.  Hoi  comb  and  Martha  A.  Lyon 
Holcomb.    1877.    i2mo.    pp.  213.    11.5a 

Government  Printing  Office^  Washington, 

Public  Libraries  of  the  United  States  of  America;  their  History,  Condition,  and 
Management  Special  Report.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion.   1876.    Parti.    8vo.   pp.1187.    Part  IL    Special  Report     8va    pp.89. 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

The  Diaconate.  A  Commemorative  Sermon  preached  June  x8,  1876,  and  an 
Address  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  Dea.  Alvah  Kittredge,  June  13,  1876,  in  the 
Eliot  Church,  Boston.  By  Rev.  A.  C.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  Senior  Pastor.  1S76. 
Boston  :  Congregational  Publishing  Society.    8vo.    pp.  36. 

The  Bible  in  the  Last  One  Hundred  Years.  An  Historical  Discourse  for  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  the  United  States  Centennial.    1876.    8vo.    pp.  36. 
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The  Centennial  Situation  of  Woman.  Address  by  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Bullock  at 
the  Commencement  Anniversary  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  Massachusetts, 
June  22, 1876.    Worcester.    8vo.    pp.  45. 

The  Mask  of  Comus.  By  John  Milton.  Edited,  with  copious  explanatory  notes 
and  with  exercises  in  synonjrmes  for  the  use  of  classes  in  Reading,  Analysis, 
and  Parsing,  by  Homer  B.  Sprague,  A.  M.,  ph.  d,  1876.  New  York  :  J.  W. 
Schermerhom  &  Co.,  14  Bond  Street    8va    pp.  31. 

Against  the  Ministers  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Ministerial  Associatioiu 
By  Augusta  Moore.    8vo.    pp.  6a    Poultney,  Vt. :  Journal  Office. 

Free  Schools :  Are  they  in  Danger  ?  If  so,  from  what  Sources  ?  Speech  of 
Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Saturday,  July  29,  1876.    8va    pp.  24. 

The  Political  Trinity  of  Despotism.  A  Chapter  from  Vaticanism  Unmasked ;  or, 
Romanism  in  the  United  States.  By  a  Puritan  of  the  nineteenth  century.  1876. 
Cambridge,  Mass. :  Published  by  the  Principia  Club.  i6mo.  pp.  16.  $5  per 
hundred  ;  $30  per  thousand. 

Manual  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  and  Society,  of  Ravens  wood,  111. 
1876.    i6mo.    pp.  19. 

Manual  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Northfield,  Vt,  July,  1876.    i8mo. 

pp.  2a 
Manual  of  the  First  Church,  Dover,  N.  H.    1876.    i6ma    pp.  51. 
Manual  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Morrisville,  N.  Y.    i8mo. 

Vick*s  Floral  Guide  for  1S77.  Published  quarterly  by  James  Vick,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.    Price,  25  cents  a  year. 

Addresses  at  the  Inauguration  of  Rev.  Horatio  Q.  Butterfield,  D.D.,  as  President 
of  Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich.    1877.    Detroit    8vo.    pp.  29. 

Pentecostal  Methods  of  Evangelization,  delivered  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association,  Fitchburg,  Oct  25  and  26,  1876.  By 
Rev.  C.  L.  Woodworth,  Boston,  Mass.  1877.  New  York :  Am.  Miss.  Asso- 
ciation, 56  Reade  St    8vo.    pp.  16. 

Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Rev.  John  Gridley,  M.  D.,  preached  at  the  Congregational 
Church,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Dea  31. 1876.  By  the  Pastor,  Rev.  H.  C.  Hitchcock. 
8vo.    p.  8. 

Fifty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  Harvard  College,  1875-76.  Cam- 
bridge :    Press  of  John  Wilson  &  Son.    1877.    8vo.    pp.  97. 

Mutual  Criticism.  Office  of  the  American  Socialist,  Oneida,  N.  Y.  1876.  i8mo. 
pp.94. 

Centennial  Paper.  The  American  Colonist  in  Oregon :  An  Address  delivered  be- 
fore the  Pioneer  Historical  Society  of  Oregon,  at  Astoria,  Feb.  22, 1876,  by 
Rev.  Geo.  H.  Atkinson,  D.  D.    8vo.    p.  8. 
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an  Appendix.    Providence,  R.  I.,  1876.    8vo.    pp.  37. 
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History  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  East  Hampton,  Conn.  A  Sermon 
preached  by  Rev.  Joel  S.  Ives,  Pastor  of  the  Church,  July  9,  1876.  Printed  by 
Request    Middletown,  Conn.:  Pelton  &  King.    1876.    8vo.    pp.  x8. 
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Connection  with  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Chicago,  175  Monroe 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

Tki  Present  Number.-^I^Lt  first  number  of  the  year  U  delayed  as  usual.  We 
did  not  receive  the  minutes  of  New  York  until  the  17th  of  January.  Although 
proof-sheets  of  a  portion  of  the  Missouri  minutes  came  earlier,  we  did  not  receive 
a  full  copy  of  the  minutes  of  that  State  until  the  24th  of  January.  The  record  of 
the  churches  of  Colorado  has  not  reached  us  even  now,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
use  such  fragmentary  statistics  of  the  Colorado  churches  as  have  been  furnished 
OS  by  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.  Still,  with  much  labor  and  heavy 
expense,  we  have  endeavored  to  bring  down  the  column  of  pastoral  supply,  the 
ordination  of  ministers,  and  their  post-office  addresses,  to  the  time  of  our  gomgto 
press.    Hence  the  value  of  the  number  is  not  diminished  by  the  delay. 

We  would  express  our  obligations  to  the  secretaries  of  the  various  State  organ- 
izations who  have  kindly  furnished  us  with  copies  of  their  minutes,  and  who  have 
bestowed  an  incalculable  amount  of  labor  in  preparing  their  statistical  tables.  We 
have  some  occasion  to  appreciate  that  kind  of  labor,  and  we  cheerfully  offer  our 
tribute  to  the  patient  service  of  these  State  officials. 

The  Dale  of  the  Statistical  Krjr.—- We  have  endeavored  to  induce  all  the  State 
Associations  to  adopt  Jan  i,  preceding  their  annual  meetings,  as  the  date  of  their 
annual  statistics,  thus  making  their  statistical  year  correspond  with  the  civil  year, 
and  securing  uniformity  in  all  the  States.  As  it  now  is,  we  have  not  less  than 
seventeen  different  dates  to  the  statistics,  and  cannot  give  a  general  summary 
of  the  number  of  churches  or  members,  in  the  whole  country,  at  any  given  time. 

The  demand  in  the  different  State  Associations  is  for  the  latest  possible  statis- 
tics. That  this  is  not  the  most  reasonable  demand  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  results 
in  securing  only  imperfect  returns  and  that  it  renders  it  impossible  to  have  uniform- 
ity in  all  the  States.  It  ukes  no  little  time  to  secure  full  and  accurate  returns.  It 
is  utterly  impracticable,  unless  it  be  in  a  State  where  there  are  only  a  few  churches, 
to  secure  recent  statistics  and  have  them  full  and  reliable.  In  statistics  accuracy  is 
more  important  than  the  recentness  of  the  date.  One  object  sought  by  the  State 
Associations  is  to  give  fresh  interest  to  their  annual  meetings ;  but  this  interest 
depends  upon  the  report  of  the  state  of  religion,  which  should  be  brought  down  to 
the  latest  possible  date.  As  to  statistical  tables,  the  true  interest  is  in  their  accu- 
racy, not  in  whether  the  date  is  a  few  months  earlier  or  later. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  great  ingathering  into  our  churches  is  ordinarily  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  so  that  in  adopting  Jan.  i  as  the  date  of  our  statistics,  we 
render  it  impossible  to  include  this  ingathering.  In  reply,  we  need  only  state  that 
with  Jan.  i  as  the  date,  we  include  the  ingathering  of  the  previous  year ;  hence  we 
have  an  annual  ingathering  included  as  truly  as  we  should  have  by  the  adoption  of 
any  other  date. 

By  the  adoption  of  Jan.  i  as  the  date  of  the  statistical  year,  most  of  the  States 
can  have  their  statistical  tables  prepared  for  their  annual  meetings ;  some  States 
can  have  them  in  print  if  this  be  desirable;  and  all  can  be  ready  to  print  their  min- 
utes soon  after  the  close  of  their  meeting.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  what  dif- 
ference does  it  make  as  to  the  recentness  of  their  statistics  whether  they  gather 
their  facts  for  Jan.  i,  report  them  in  full  at  their  meeting  in  October,  and  go  to 
press  with  them  at  once,  or  whether  they  attempt  to  get  statistics  as  late  as  Aug. 
31,  find  that  they  can  give  only  a  partial  report  at  their  meeting,  and  are  not 
able  to  issue  the  minutes  until  January  of  the  following  year  ? 

The  value  of  the  statistics  is  essentially  impaired  by  having  blanks,  with  no  re- 
port, or  by  making  use  of  the  reports  of  a  previous  year,  or  by  giving  a  conjectural 
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number,  as  is  sometimes  done.  The  only  possible  vmy  of  securing  fulness  and  ac- 
curacy is  the  adoption  of  a  date  which  will  allow  adequate  time  for  collecting  the 
facts,  and  the  ov\y  possible  way  to  secure  uniformity  in  all  the  States  is  to  adopt  a 
date  as  early  as  Jan.  i,  preceding  all  the  annual  meetings.  We  conunend  this 
subject  anew  to  the  consideration  of  the  several  State  bodies. 

Tht  Presbyterian  Ministry.  —  In  recording  the  names  of  "  ministers  received 
from  other  denominations,"  we  do  not  include  in  the  list  the  names  of  Presbyterian 
ministers,  because  this  denomination  and  ours  are  so  near  together,  and  cross- 
ing the  line  between  us  is  so  frequent  Indeed,  so  mingled  are  the  two  denomi- 
nations that  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  to  which  party  some  men  belong. 
There  were  four  ministers  among  the  deceased  last  year  who  were  reported  by  both 
denominations,  and  many  more  among  the  living.  We  have  a  suggestion  to  make 
which  may  well  receive,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  attention  of  our  Presbyterian  friends. 
According  to  their  theory,  a  man,  when  he  becomes  a  minister,  loses  his  relation 
to  a  local  church  and  enters  a  peerage  in  which  he  is  responsible  directly  only  to 
his  ministerial  brethren.  Such  an  idea  as  this,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  foreign  from 
Congregationalism,  which  holds  as  sacred  and  permanent  the  relation  of  every 
professed  disciple  of  Christ  to  the  local  church. 

When  a  Presbyterian  minister  becomes  the  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church,  he 
receives,  if  he  asks  for  it,  a  dismission  from  the  Presbytery  and  a  recommendation 
to  a  Congregational  Association  of  Ministers.  But  what  becomes  of  his  church 
relation  ?  As  a  Congregational ist  he  must  be  a  member  of  some  local  church, 
but  the  Presbyterians  give  him  no  appropriate  credentials  which  he  can  use  in 
joining  a  church.  Is  it  said  that  he  can  use  his  certificate  of  dismission  from  the 
Presbytery?  To  this  there  are  three  objections,  i.  It  has  reference,  in  form,  to 
ministerial  standing,  and  not,  except  by  implication,  to  church  standing.  2.  It  is 
addressed  to  a  ministerial  association  and  not  to  a  church.  3.  It  cannot  be  re- 
tained by  the  church  as  a  credential,  because  it  is  needed  by  the  bearer  in  joining 
the  association  to  which  it  is  addressed.  If  our  Presbyterian  friends,  as  good 
neighbors,  when  one  of  their  number  leaves  them  to  become  a  Congregationalist, 
are  disposed  to  facilitate  the  change,  we  think  that  they  will  furnish  him  with  such 
credentials  as  he  needs.  This  can  be  done  in  either  ii  two  ways.  i.  The  Pres- 
byterian church  of  which  he  was  a  member  when  he  joined  the  Presbytery  can 
give  him  a  letter  of  church  standing  addressed  to  the  Congregational  church 
which  he  wishes  to  join.  Some  Presbyterian  churches  will  give  such  a  letter,  but 
others  refuse,  on  the  ground  that  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  them  ceased 
when  he  joined  the  Presbytery,  and  they  cannot  go  back  of  that  fact  and  resume 
any  responsibility  respecting  him.  2.  The  Presbytery  can  give  him  two  certifi- 
cates, one  of  church  standing  which  he  may  use  in  joining  a  Congregational 
church,  and  another  of  ministerial  standing  which  he  can  use  in  joining  a  Congre- 
gational association.  A  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches  in  Boston,  having  tried  re- 
peatedly in  vain  to  procure  a  letter  of  church  membership  from  the  Presbyterian 
church  to  which  he  belonged  before  joining  the  Presbytery,  was  finally  voted  into 
the  chnrch  of  which  he  is  pastor  without  having  any  credentials ;  and  another  Bos- 
ton pastor,  coming  still  more  recently  from  the  Presbyterians,  having  no  creden- 
tials as  to  church  standing,  joined  the  church  of  which  he  is  pastor  by  making  a 
new  profession  of  his  faith.  Does  not  comity  between  denominations  require  our 
Presbyterian  friends  to  provide  some  way  in  which  to  relieve  their  brethren  who 
cross  the  line  from  such  inconvenience  and  embarrassment  ? 
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OHUBQHEB  FORKED. 

BENSON^,  Minn.,  Oct.  19, 10  membcn. 

BETHAKY,  Kan.,  May  24, 15  membert. 

BIG  RAPIDS.  Mich.,  Deo.  8, 17  memben. 

BRBCKBNRIDOE,  Minn.,  Oct.  27, 14  mem- 
be  rn. 

OAHOKA  (near),  Mo.,  11  memben. 

OHIOO,  Oal..  15  memben. 

OLEVBLAND,  O.,  FnnkUn  St.,  Nor.  82, 
81  member  8. 

EAST  TA  WAS,  Mlcb.,  Oct.  20, 24  memben. 

BDOEWOOD,  111.,  June  26. 

FLORENCK,  Ala.,  Nov.  19,  21  memben. 

GIBSON  VILLE.  O.,  Nov.  17, 18  memben. 

INDIAN  TOWNSHIP,  Kan.,  Oct.  1, 0  mem- 
ben. 

KEOKUK,  lo.,  Oct.  20,  Luther's  Oongnga- 
tlonal  ('h.  (Swedish),  86  memben. 

KEWAUNEE,  Win.,  Aug.     ,  0  memben. 

M ANTON,  Mich.,  Nov.  8, 6  memben. 

MAPLEVILLK,  Nob.,  Nov.  9,  8  membrn. 

NA6HVILT.B.  Tenn.,  Oct.  29,  9  vemben. 

PLEASANT  PRAIRIE,  Wis.,  18  memben. 

REPUBl JC,  Mo.,  Sept.  24, 18  memben. 

RICE  CO.,  Kan.,  7  memben. 

ROCK  PALLS,  111.,  15  memben. 

ROSE  VALE,  Kan.,  Nov.  29,  8  memben. 

BSELBYIB  MILLS,  Neb.,  Dec.  14, 12  mem- 
ben. 

BUI6UN,  Oal.,  Deo.  0, 16  members. 


nVIBTEBB  ORDAnrBD. 

BANGS,  FREDERICK  E.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Farmin^irton,  lo.,  Dec.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  William  Salter,  d.  d.,  of  Barlinsp- 
ton.  Ordiiining  prayer  by  Rev.  Josepn 
W.  Pickett,  of  Des  Moines. 

BLAKE,  GEORGE  O.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  In  Kirwin,  Kan.,  Sept.  21. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Wright,  of 
Leech  Lake,  Minn.  Ordaining  pnyer 
by  Rev.  J.  R.  Eckman. 

BLAKE,  HENRY  A.,  over  the  Ob.  in 
Athol,  Mass.,  Sept.  13.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
William  L.  Gace,  of  Hartford,  Ct.  Or. 
dainlng  prayer  by  Rev.  Davis  Foster,  of 
Wlnchendon. 

BRAINS KD,  CHARLES  N.,  over  the  Ch. 
In  South  Dennis,  Mass.,  Dee.  22.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Calvin  B.  Hnlbert,  D.  d.,  of 
Middlebury  College,  Vt.  Ordaining 
prayer  by  Rev.  John  W.  Dodge,  of  Yar- 
mouth. 

BROWN,  ISRAEL,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  in  Olney,  Hi.,  Nov.  21.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Henry  B.  Dean,  of  Ohioago. 

BUGBEE,  ROLLA  G.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
West  Hortland,  Ct.,  Nov.  8.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  George  B.  Hubbard,  of  Peoatonica, 
111.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Freder- 
ick H.  Adams,  of  New  Hartford. 

BULLOCK,  MOTIKR  A.,  to  the  work  of 
the  Ministry,  io  Oakwood,  Mloh.,  Oct. 
19.  Sermon  and  Ordaining  prayer  by 
Rev.  W.  T.  Pproule,  d.  d.,  of  Detroit. 

CARTER,  HOMER  W.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  in  Tallmadge.  O.,  Sept.  15. 

CHASE.  AUSTIN  B.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  in  Qaechee,  Vt.,  Deo  14.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Perrln  B.  Fisk,  of  Spring- 
field. Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Jona- 
than Clement,  D.  D.,  of  Norwieh. 


CHABB,  EZRA  B..  to  the  work  of  the  Mln- 
Istry,  in  Cortland,  ().,  June  20.  Ser- 
mon  by  Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  D.  d.,  of 

Olevelimd. 

CHENEY,  RUSSELL  L.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  in  Bloomlngton,  Wis.,  Oct.  24. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Edward  D.  Eaton.  Or- 
daining pnyer  by  Rev.  Samuel  W. 
Baton,  nf  Lancaster. 

CLARK,  FRANK  B.,  over  the  WUliston 
Ch.  In  Portland,  Me.,  Oct.  19.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith,  d.  d.,  of  Dartp 
mouth  College,  N.  H.  Ordaining 
prayer  by  Rev.  William  H.  Fenn,  c^ 
Portland. 

CLARE,  ORVILLE  C,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  Jn  Vermillion,  O..  Deo.  26. 

CROSS,  ROWLAND  S.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  in  St.  Johnshory  Centn,  Vt., 
Oct.  18.  Sermon  by  Rev.  James  Me- 
Lean,  of  West  Bozford,  Mass.  Ordain- 
ing pnyer  by  Rev.  John  P.  Humphny, 
OTEa«t  St.  Johnsbury. 

DICKINSON,  GEORGE  L.,  to  the  work  of 
the  Ministry,  In  Chepachet,  R.  I.,  Sept. 
20.  Sermon  by  Rer.  John  L.  Taylor, 
D.  D.,  of  Andovt*r  S'^minary. 

BATON,  EDWARD  D.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Newton,  lo.,  Dec.  14.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
George  F.  Magoun,  d.  d.,  of  Iowa  Col- 
lege.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Samuel 
W.  Baton,  of  Lancaster,  Wis. 

FERRIS,  HIRAM  J.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  in  Stillroan  Valley,  III.,  Sept 
7.  Sermon  by  Rev.  James  T.  Hyde, 
D.  D*,  of  Chicago  Seminary.  Ordalninc 
pnyer  bv  Rev.  Frank  P.  Woodbury,  of 
kookforo. 

GRANNIS,  GEORGE  H.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
St.  Clair,  Mich.,  Nov.  1.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Philo  R.  Hurd.  d.  d.,  of  Detroit. 
Ordaininff  pnyer  by  Rev.  Ward  I.  Hunt, 
of  Columbus. 

HAMLIN,  CHARLKS  H.,  to  the  work  of 
the  Ministry,  in  CheBt4>r,  Mass.,  Sept.  10. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Washington  Gladden, 
of  Springfield.  Ordaining  pnyer  by 
Rev.  Henry  Hopkins,  of  Westneld. 

HARRINGTON,  /aMES  L..  over  the  Ch. 
in  Orange,  Vt.,  Oct.  2!h,  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Isaac  Jennings,  of  Bennington  Oentn. 
Ordaininff  pnyer  by  Rev.  William  8. 
Hazen,  of  Morthfield. 

HARRIS,  D.  FISK.  over  the  Columbia  Ch. 
in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Dec.  .  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Robert  G.  Hntchins,  ef  Columbus. 

HERBERT,  JOHN,  over  the  Ch.  In 
Stonghton,  Mass.,  Doc.  21.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Reuen  Thomas,  of  Brookline.  Or- 
daining pnyer  by  Rev.  John  C.  Labaree, 

of  Randolph. 

HILL,  BBEN  L..  to  the  work  of  the  Minis- 
try, in  Armada,  Minh.,  Oct  11.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Zaohary  Eddy,  D.  d.,  of  De- 
troit. Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Minor 
W.  Fairfield,  of  Romeo. 

HINCKLEY,  WILLIAM  H.,  to  the  work  of 
the  MinUtry,in  Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  D<*o. 
20.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Henry  C.  Hitch- 
cock, of  Kenosha.  Ordaining  pnyer  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Gillespie,  of  Bristol. 

HORNER,  JOHN  W.,  over  the  Ch.  In 
Bloomfleld,  lo.,  Oct.  9.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Joseph  W.  Plokett,  of  Des  Moines. 
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HUTCHINS,  WILLIAM  T.,  mr  the  Ch.  in 
Westchester,  Ct,  Dec.  90.  Bermon  by 
Ber.Bsmuel  G.  Wlllftrd.  of  Coloheeter. 
Ordaininc  prayer  by  Bev.  Aftron  O. 
Beaoh,  of  Millington. 

JOKE:*,  AMOS,  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry, 
in  Oolesburg,  lo.,  Nov.  16.  Sermon  by 
Ker.  Joel  B.  Bingham,  d.d.,  of  Dnhnqne. 

JOBE.  KMANUUL,  to  the  work  of  the  Mln- 
Istiy,  in  Crete,  Neb..  Oct.  18.  Bermon  by 
Rev.  Henry  H.  Ballenbach,  of  Lincoln. 
OrdalnioB  prayer  by  Rev.  Hiram  N. 
Uatee.  ox  Omaha. 

LANPHEAR,  NATBANISL  D.,  to  the 
work  of  the  Ministry,  in  Angusta,  Mich., 
Nov.  14.  Bermon  by  Kev.  J.  L.  Dan- 
iels,  of  Olivet  College. 

LYMAN,  W.  A.,  OTor  the  Chs.  in  Windsor 
and  Leeds,  Wis.,  Oct.  18.  Bermon  by 
Rev.  Moees  M.  Martin,  of  Masomanie. 
Ordaiuing  prayer  by  Rev.  Henry  A. 
Miner,  of  Madison. 

MALLARY,  R.  DKWITT,  over  fbe  Ch.  in 
WilUamsport,  Pa.,  Oct.  Bermon  by 
Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecber,  of  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Ly- 
man Whiting,  D.  D..  of  Philadelphia. 

MSRRILL,  BENJAMIN  B.,  over  the  1st 
Ch.  in  Searsport,  Me.,  Nov.  0.  Bermon 
by  Rev.  William  M.  Barboor,  D.  D.,  of 
Bangor  Seminary.  Ordaining  prayer  by 
Rev.  Wooster  Parker,  of  Belfast. 

MOBEB,  LE0NAK1>  H.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  in  Walnut  Station,  Minn.,  Nov. 
24.  Bermon  by  Rev.  L.  Henry  Cobb,  of 
Minneapolis.  Ordaining  prayer  by  R«v. 
Oliver  P.  ChnmpUn,  of  Hieepy  Bye. 

NBBREEN,  MCilOLAU,  to  the  work  of 
the  Ministry,  in  Nanica,  Mloh.,  Oct.  4. 
Bermon  by  Kcv.  K.  C.  Crispnell,  d.  d. 

PADDOCK,  EDWARD  A.,  Jver  the  Ch. 
in  Bonth  Haven,  Mich.,  Nov.  20.  Bermon 
bv  Rev.  Horatio  N.  Burton,  D.  d.,  of 
Kalamazoo. 

PIPES,  ABNBR  M.,  over  the  Chs.  in  Union- 
ville  and  North  Madison,  O.,  Oct.  10. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Stephen  D.  Peet,  of 
Ashtabula.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev. 
Sereno  W.  Btreeter,  of  Saybrook. 

PULLAN,  FRED  B..  over  the  Pilgrim  Ch. 
in  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Sept.  0.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Lyman  Whiting,  d.  d.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.  Urdalniog  prayer  by  Rev. 
Henry  Pullan,  of  Winneconne,  T^s. 

READ,  EUGENE  B.,over  the  LitUe  Mns- 
Ungam  Cb.  in  CornervUle,  O.,  Oct.  27. 
Bermon  by  Rev.  Joslah  H.  Jenkins,  of 
Harmar.  Ordaining  prayer  by  itev. 
Levi  L.  Fay,  of  Moss  Ron. 

STEEI^,  C*HARLES  E.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Winooski,  Vt.,  Dec  10.     Bermon   by 

_^^  Rev.  Lewis  O.  Brastow,  of  Barlington. 

BttSB,  WILLIAM,  to  the  work  of  the  Min- 
istry, in  Crete,  Neb.,  Oct.  18.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Henry  H.  Ballenbach,  of  Lin- 
coln. Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Hiram 
N.  Gates,  of  Omaha. 

WALEd,  FREDEHIOK  H.,  to  the  work  of 
the  Ministry,  In  Riverside,  Cal ,  Ocu  18. 
Ordaining  proyer  by  Kev.  Andrew  L. 
Btonv,  D.  D.,  of  fe<an  Francisco. 

WATERS,  T.  FRANK,  to  tlie  work  of  the 
Ministry,  in  Kdgartown,  Mass  ,  Oct.  28. 
Bermon ,  by  Rev.  Hogh  Elder,  of  Sa- 
lem.   Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Isaiah 

Thaeher,  of  Wareham. 

WHEELEK,  EDWARD  P.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Wilmetle,  III.,  Oct.  6.    Bermon  by  Rev. 


George  Bnshnell,  of  Beloit,  Wis.  Or- 
dainingprayer  by  Rev.  Edward  N.  Pack- 
ard, of  Evanston. 

WILKINSON,  THOMAS  R.,  to  the  work  of 
the  Ministry,  in  Union  Grove,  Minn., 
Nov.  10. 

WILUB,  JOfilAH  G.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Gnlldhall,  Vt..  Oct.  10.  Bermon  by  Rev. 
Charles  B.  Harrington,  of  Lancaster, 
N.  H.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Chas. 
Doren,  of  Granby. 

WILSON,  G.  HAYWOOD,  over  the  Union 
Ch.  in  North  Brookfleld,  Mass.,  Sept.  5. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  William  M.  Barbour, 
D.  D.,  of  Bangor  Seminary. 


XmSTEBS  EEOEIVED  FBOX  OTEEE 
DENOMIBATIOHB. 

BEHRENDS,   Rev.    ADOLPHUS    J.   F., 

D.  D.,  l^rovldence,  R.  I. 
BLADES,  Rev.  JOHN  L.,  Cornish,  Me. 
BRAND,  Rev.  W.  W.,  d.  d.,  la. 
HEATH,  Rev.  ALBERT  H.,  New  Bedford, 

Mass. 

EGGLBBTON,  Rev. .  Kan. 

PEEKE,  R(v.  GEORGE  H.,  Chicago,  111. 
VANDBRVEEB,  Rev.  DAVID   N.,  Chi. 

cagOfllL 
WILUEY,  Rev.  0.  H.,  Homboldt,  la. 


linnSTEBS  nrSTALLED. 

BARNES,  Rev.  HENRY  E.,  over  the  Cen- 
tre Ch.  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Nov.  12. 
Bermon  by  Rev.  John  L.  Withrow, 
D.  D.,  of  Boston.  Installing  prayer  by 
Rev.  John  D.  Kingsbury,  of  Bradford. 

BELL,  Rev.  JAMES  M.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
West  Medway,  Mass.,  B«'pt.  20.  Ber- 
mon by  Rev.  Edwin  B.  Webb,  D.  D.,  of 
Boston.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Ja- 
cob Ide,  Jr.,  of  Mansfield. 

BONNEY,  Rev.  NATHANIEL  G..  over 
the  Ch.  in  East  Hartland.  Ct.,  Nov.  28. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Leavitt  U.  Hailock,  of 
West  Winsted. 

GARY.  Rev.  WILLIAM  B.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Ola  Lyme,  Ct.,  Nov.  22.  Bermon  by 
Rev.  Oliver  E.  Daggett,  d.  d.,  of  New 
London.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev. 
William  H.  Knouse,  of  Deep  River. 

CHALMERS,  Rev.  JOHN  li.,  over  the  Ch. 
in  Fftirhaven,  Vt.,  Dec.  19.  Bermou  by 
Rev.  Calvin  B.  Hulbert.  D.  D.,  of  Mid- 
dlebury  College.  Installing  prayer  by 
Rev.  James  G.  Johnson,  of  Rutland. 

CLARK,  Rev.  GEORGE  L.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Shelbume,  Mass.,  Dec.  22.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  James  Dlngwell,  of  AshHeld. 

COLTON.  Rev.  KRASTU8,  over  the  Ch. 
in  Willington,  Ct.,  Oct.  10.  Sermcin  by 
Rev.  Charles  C.  Painter,  of  S* afford 
Springs.  InstalUng  prayer  by  Rev.  Kli- 
Jan  B.  Hnntington,  of  South  Coventry. 

CON  ANT,  Rev.  CHARLES  A.,  over  the 
Chs.  in  Duluth  and  BfMinerd,  Minn., 
Nov.  21.  Bermon  by  Rev.  L.  Henry 
Cobb,  of  BlinneapoUs.  Installing  prayvr 
by  R«^v.  Prescott  Fay,  of  Audubon. 

CROSS,  Rev.  WELLINGTON  R.,  over  the 
Elm  St.  Ch.  in  Camden,  Me.,  Nov.  16. 
Sermon  by  Kev.  John  A.  Ross,  of  Bel. 
fsst.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Javan 
K.  Mason,  d.  d.,  uf  rhomaston. 
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DODBON,  Rev.  GEORGB,  over  th«  Ob.  In 
North  Weymooth,  If  mb^  Not.  24.  Ber- 
moo  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  J.  Burton.  D.  d., 
of  Hartford,  Ct. 

OALS,  R«Y.  SULLIVAN  P.,  over  the  Ch. 
in  AppletoD,  Wie.,  Not.  S4.  Bermon  by 
ReT.  U.  T.  Roae.  Installing  prayer  by 
R  T.  Orson  F.  Clinton,  of  Menaaha. 

OLE  A80N,  Rev.  JO  UN  F.,  over  the  Oh.  in 
Norfolk,  Ct.,  Sept.  6.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Nathaniel  J.  Burton,  d.  d.,  of  Hartford. 
Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Arthur  Oood- 
enough,  of  Wmchoster. 

GREGORY,  Rev.  LEWIS,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Lincoln,  Neb., Nov.  23.  Installing  prayer 
by  Rev.  Hiram  N.  Gntes,  of  Omaha. 

HAW  LEY,  Rev.  CHESTER  W.,  over  the 
2d  Ch.  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  Nov.  16.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Edward  O.  Ewing,  of  En- 
field.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Row- 
land Ayres,  of  Hndley. 

HEATH.  Uev.  ALBERT  H.,  over  the  North 
Oh.  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Oct.  19. 
Bermon  by  Rev.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  D.  d.* 
of  l*rovi>fence,  R.  I.  Installing  prayer 
by  RfcV.  Thomas  Laurie,  d.  d.,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

HILL.  Rev.  CALVIN  G.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Walpnie,  Mass.,  Sept.  27.  Bermon  by 
Rev.  James  M,  Bell,  of  West  Medway. 
In«tnlling  prayer  by  Rev.  Jacob  Ide«  Jr., 
of  ManslWld. 

HOWE.  Kev.  E.  FRANK,  over  the  Ch.  In 
NewtonvUIe.  Mass.,  Dec.  6.  Bermon  by 
Rev.  John  L.  WIthrow,  D.  d.,  of  Bos- 
ton. Installing  praver  by  Rev.  Edwin 
B  Wvbb,  D.  !>..  of  Boston. 

HOYT,  Rev.  jAMlilS  S.,  D.  D.,  over  the  * 
1st  Evangelical  Ch.  in  Cambridgeport, 
Mass.,  Bepu  14.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam M.  Barbour,  D.  o.,  of  fiaogor  Sem- 
inary. Insialliog  prayer  by  Rev.  Chas. 
O.  Mclntire,  of  Rookport. 

HUBBARD,  Rev.  WILLIAM  H.,  over  the 
Oh.  in  Merrimae,  Ma^s..  Sept.  7.  Ser- 
mon by  Kev.  Edmund  K.  Alden,  D.  D., 
of  South  Ronton. 

IDb:,  Rev.  GEORiiE  H.,  over  the  Central 
Ch.  in  Ltuwrenee,  Mass.,  Nov.  1.  Ser- 
mon by  Rtv.  John  L.  Withrow,  D.  d., 
of  Boston.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev. 
Richard  H.  Seoley,  D.  D.,  of  Haverhill. 

LEAVITT,  Rev.  BURKE  F  ,  over  the  Lin- 
coin  Park  Ch.,  in  Chicago,  III ,  Nov.  IT. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Edward  P.  Goodwin, 
D.  D.,  of  Chicago.  Installing  prayer  by 
Rev.  William  W.  Patton,  D.  D.,  of  Chi- 
cago. 

MARSH.  Rev.  ALFRED  F.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
(ieorgetown,  MkBS.,  Aug.  30.  Sermon 
by  Uev.  itandolph  Campbell,  of  New- 
buryport.  Installing  prayer  by  Kev. 
Pliny  S.  Buyd,  of  Ame»bury  Mills. 

NELSON,  Rev.  GEOllGE  W.,  over  the 
Ch.  in  WauWHtofa,  Wi«.,  Drc.  20.  Ser- 
mon  by  Rev.  Henry  0.  Hitchcock,  of 
Keooitha.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev. 
George  Smith,  of  Gt^nesee. 

OSBORNifi.  Kev.  CYRUS  P  ,  over  the  Ch. 
in  Southington,  Ct.,  Sept.  13.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Nathbnlel  J.  Burton,  d.  d.,  of 
Hartford.  InsUlling  prayer  bv  Rev. 
Leverett  Grig'/s,  d.  d.,  of  Bristol. 

PALMEK,  Rev.  EDWARDS.. over  the  Ch. 
in  Weethampton.  Mas*.,  Dtc.  7.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  William  S.  Leavltt,  of 
Nortliaoipton  Installiuff  p-ayerby  Rev. 
John  U.  Blsbee,  of  Huntington. 


PRATT,  Rev.  GEORGE  H.j^ver  the  Oh.  in 
Agawam,  Mas*.,  Scpu  27.  Bermon  bv 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Reed,  of  SpringAeld. 
Installing  prayer  bv  Rev.  Washington 
Gladden,  of  Springfield. 

RUDL»iCK,Rev.  CHARLES  B.,  over  the 
Mt  Zion  Ch.  in  Cleveland,  O.,  Oct.  29. 
Bermon  by  Rev.  Justin  B.  Twitchell,  of 
Cleveland.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev. 
Samuel  H.  Lee,  of  Cleveland. 

WILDER,  Rev.  8.  P.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Bran- 
don, Vt.,  Nov.  22.  Sermon  bv  Rev. 
Jamea  G.  Johnson,  of  Rutland.  Install- 
ing prayer  by  Rev.  Frederick  Janea, 
of  Salisbury. 

WILLIAMS,  Rev.  EDWARD  M.,  over  the 
1st  Ch.  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nov.  16. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Franklin  W.  Fisk,  D.  D., 
of  Chicago  Seminary,  III.  Installing 
prayer  by  Rev.  Charles  Seecombe,  of 
Green  Island,  Neb. 

WITHROW,  Rev.  JOHN  L.,  D.  D.,  over  the 
Park  Bu  Ch.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  28. 
Bermon  by  Rev.  Edwin  B.  Webb,  d.  d., 
of  Boston.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev. 
Alexander  McKunzie,  of  Cambridge. 

ZABRISKIE,  Rev.  FRANCIS  N.,  D.  D., 
over  the  Ch.  in  Wollasum,  Mans.,  Oet. 
19.  Sermon  by  Rev.  John  L.  Withrow, 
D.  D.*  of  Bo»ton.  Installing  prayer  by 
Rev.  Edmund  K.  Alden,  D.  D.,  of^Boutb 
Boston. 


MnnSTEBS  DISMISSED. 

ADAMS,  Rev.  JONATHAN  B.,  from  the 

Ch.  in  Scaraport,  Me.,  Nov.  9. 
ALDEN,  Rev.  EDMU>D  E.,  D.  D..  from 

the  Phillips  Ch.  in  South  Boston, Mass., 

Nov.  2. 
ANTHONT,  Rev.  GEORGE  N.,  from  the 

South  Ch.  in  Peabody,  Mass.,  Oct.  4. 
BABBITT,  Rev.  J  A  If  KB  R.,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Waiisfield,  Vt..  Doc. 
BART  LETT,  Rev.  WILLIAM  A.,firom  the 

Plymouth  Ch.  in  Chicago,  111..  Stpt.  28. 
BISSkLL,  Kev.  080 A K,  from  the  Cb.  in 

lilarlborough,  Ct.,  Oct.  10. 
BLAKESLEE.  Kev.  NKWTON  T.,  from 

tiiH  Ch.  in  Mason  Ciiy,  lo. 
BRASTOW,  Rev.  THOMAS  B.,  firom  the 

Ch.  in  Sherman  Mills,  Me. 
BR1£ED,  Rev.  DAVID,  from   the  Ch.  In 

Middlebury,  Ct..  M»y  16. 
BRIG  HAM.  Rev.  LUVI,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Troy,  N.  H. 
CHOATh:,  Rev.  WASHINGTON,  fit>m  the 

Franklin  St.  Ch  ,  Maucheater,  N.   H., 

Dec.  26. 
DARLING,  Rev.  WALTER  E.,  fi-om  the 

Union  Ch.  in  Ken n chunk.  Me.,  Nov.  9. 
FIELD,  Rev.  THoMAS  P.,  d.  i>.,  from  the 

Ist  Ch.  In  New  London.  Ct.  Nov.  28. 
FULLER  ION.  Rev.  JEREMIAH  E..  from 

the  Ch.  in  S^uthbridire.  Mans.  Nov.  7. 
OILMAN,  Rev.  GKORGE  P.,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Waiertown,  Ct.,  Sept.  lu. 
GRASSIE.  Kev.THOMA;^  G.,fh>m  the  Ch. 

in  ()shko^h,  Wis. 
HAWEUS.  liov.  WINFIELD  S.,  fh>m  the 

Ch.  in  Falrh.iven,  Mnss. 
HUBBELL.  Rev.   J.\MBS   W.,  from  the 

College  St.  Ch.  iu  New  Haven,  Ct.,Nov. 

22. 
HUNTINGTON,  Rev.  HKNRT  S.,ftrom  the 

1st  Ch.  of  Christ    in    Galesburg,  III., 

Nov.  5. 
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IDB.  Rer.  GEORGE  H.,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Hopklnton,  IfaM.,  Oct.  5. 
JOHNSON,   Rev.  EDWIN,   from   the   2d 

Ch.  In  Bridgeport,  Ol,  Nov.  2. 
KELSEY,  Rev.  HBNR7  8.,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Wobnrn,  Mast.,  Oct.  2.' 
KENDALL,  Rev.  HENRY  L.,  from  theCh. 

io  Watpole,  Mate. 
LANM an;  Rey.  JOSEPH,  from  the  Cb.  in 

Westhampton.  M  ie«.,  Sept.  12. 
LOVE,  Rev.  WILLI  AH  Db  L.,  from  the 

Ch.  in  Eaat  Saginaw,  Mich.,  Deo.  1. 
MAKEPEAOK,  Rev.  FRANK  B.,  from  the 

Ch  in  Gloneeeter,  Mass.,  Not.  21. 
MERRILL,  Rev.  GEORGE  R.,  from  the 

Ch.  in  Adrian,  Mloh. 
MOKLEY,  Rev.  JOHN  H.,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Sioux  City.  la. 
POND,  Rev.  JEREMIAH  E.,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Hampden,  Me.,  Oct.  81. 
BAND,  Rev.  Edward  A.,  from  the  E.  St.  Ch. 

in  Sontb  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  0. 
ROGERS,  Rev.  HENRY  M..  from  the  Ch. 

in  Webster,  Mass.,  Sept.  28. 
BEWALL,  Rev.  WILLIAM,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Norwieh,  Vu,  Oct.  18. 
BHOREY,  Rev.  H.  ALLEN,  from  the  Oh. 

in  Spencer,  Mass..  Dec.  18. 
TAYLOR,  Rev.  JOHN  P.,  from  the  United 

Ch.  In  Newport,  R.  I..  Nov.  5. 
TYLER,  Rev.  HENRY  M.,  from  tbeCal- 

vlnistic  Ch.  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Dec.  14. 
WOLCOTT,  Rev.  JOHN  M.,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Cheshire,  Ct.,  Sept.  2Q. 


XmiSTEBS  MARRIED. 

BROWN  ^KENDALL.  In  ConstanUno- 
ple,  Tnrkfv,  Sept.  8,  Rev.  John  K. 
Browne,  of  uarpoot,  Eastern  Turkey,  to 
Miss  Leila  Kendall,  of  Cambridgeport, 
Mnss. 

CHITTENDEN— PARTRIDGE.  In  Ba- 
tavia.  III.,  Oct.  20,  R«;v.  A.  J.  Chitten- 
den, of  Boulder,  Col.,  to  Miss  Eliza  J. 
Partridge,  of  BaUvia. 

CLARK -ABBOTT.  In  Andovor,  Mass., 
Oct.  8,  Rev.  Prank  E.  Clark,  of  P  rtland. 
Me.,  to  Miss  Hattie  E.  Abbott,  of  Ando- 
ver. 

DBA  N  —  COPELAND.  In  Randolph.Moss., 
Ang.  1,  Rev.  William  N.  T.  Dean,  of  Nor- 
ton, to  Miss  Clara  F.  Copeland,  of  Ran- 
dolph. 

BLDREDGB  — IX)VELAND.  In  Roots- 
town.  O.,  Sept.  13,  Rev.  H.  W.  Eld- 
redge,  of  Beoket,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Jennie 
B.  Loveland,  of  Hinsdale. 

GALLUP— ANDREW.    In  New  Haven, 
Ct..  Rev.  Jamf s  A.  Gallup,  of  Madison, 
to  Miss  Charlotte  R.  Andrew,  of  New 
Haven. 
HOPKINS -SOUTH  WORTH.   InCohoes, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  10,  liev.  Henry  Hopkins, 
of  Westfleld,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Jeannette 
Sonthwonh,  of  Cohoes. 
PERKINS  — TILDEN.   In  BastMarshfield, 
Mass..  Oct.  26,  Rev.  Henry  M.  Perkins, 
of  Hanover,  to  Miss  Hannah  H.  TIMen, 
of  BastMarshfield. 
PIERCE  — BILLINGS.   In  East  Arlington, 
Vt ,  May  24,  Rev.  L.  M.  Piercp,  of  Ber- 
nardstoii,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Kate  Billings,  of 
Bast  Arlington. 
SMITH- KIMBALL.    In  BnAWlo,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  7,  Kev.  Elijah  P.  Smith,  of  Dan- 
ville, Io.,  to  Miss  Adelaide  A.  Kimball, 
ofBaldwinville,Masa. 


MIBI8TEB8  DE0EA8ED. 

ALLEN.  Rev.  ASA  S.,  In  Clear  Lake,  Io., 

Nov.  7,  in  his  80ih  year. 
CALHOUN,  Rev.  8IMI£ON  H.,  D.  D.,  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y..  Dee.  14.  in  his  73d  year. 
CAPRON,   Rev.  WILLIAM   B.,  la  Mana 

Madora.  India,  Oct.  8,  in  his  68d  year. 
EDWARDS,  Rev.  JOSEPH  8.,  in  Cleve- 
land, O,  Oct. 
FREEMAN,  Rev.  JOHN  R.,  in  Westford, 

Ct.,  Deo.  6,  in  his  65th  year. 
GOODSELL,  Rev.  DANA,  in  PhiladelphU, 

Pa.,  Feb.  19,  In  his  78d  year. 
GRIFFIN,  Rev.  NATHANIEL  H.,  in  Wll- 
liamstown,  Mass.,  Oct.   10,  in  his  62d 
year. 
HALL,  Rev.  ROBERT  B.,  in  Cambridge- 

piirt,  Mass.,  Nov.  8,  In  his  81st  year. 

HOLLISTER,  Rev.  PHILANDER  H.,  in 

Hancock,  MIeh.,  Dec.  6,  in  his  41st  year. 

LUC  .AS,  Rev.  HAZAEL,in  Croton,  Mieh. 

MESS  BR,  Rev.  ASA,  in  Geneva,  N.  Y., 

Oct.  22,  in  his  84th  year. 
MILLER,  Rev.   RODNEY   A.,  in    Troy, 

N.  Y.,  Sept.  29. 
MORRISON.  Rev.  MARTIN  V.  B.,  in  Can- 

ton.  Dak.  Ter.,  Sept.  20. 
ORDWAY,  Rev.  SAMUEL,  in  Marshall- 
town,  Io.,  in  his  09th  year. 
PAINE.  liev.  WILLIAM  P.,  D.  D.,  in  Hoi- 

den,  Mass.,  Nov.  28,  in  his  77th  year. 
PALMER,  Rev.   HORACE  W.,  in  West 

Andover,  O.,  Nov.  18,  in  his  62d  year. 
RICHAKDBON,  Rev.  MKUKILL,  in  Mil- 

fbrd,  Mass.,  Dee.  12,  in  his  66th  year. 
BMITH,  Rev.  ANDREW  J.,  in  Waierford, 

Me..  Nov.  16,  in  his  4lBt  year. 
THOMPSON,  RtiV.  JOHN,  in  South  Ablng- 

ton,  Mass.,  Oct.  81,  in  his  89th  year. 
WHIPPLE,   Rev.    GEORGE,    D.    d.,   in 
Brooklyn, N.  Y.,  Oct.  6, In  his  7lBt  year. 
WILUAMS,   Rev.    THOMAS,   in    Provi. 

dence.  R.  I.,  Hept.  29,  in  his  97th  year. 
WOODBURY,  Rev.  SAMUEL,  in  Naiick, 
Mass.,  Nov.  17,  in  his  84ih  year. 


lOHIBTERS'  WIYEB  DECEASED. 

BARD  WELL,  Mrs.  R.  F.,  wife  of  the  late 

Ki>v.  Horatio,  D.  D.,  in  Oxford,  Mass., 

Dec.  22,  in  her  91st  year. 
CARPENTER,  Mrs.  HARRIET  S.,  wife  of 

Rev.  E.  IRVING,  in  Swanxey,  N.  H.,  in 

her  62d  year. 
HATHAWAY,  Mrs.   ANNA  L.,  wife  of 

Rc'v.  George  W.,  in   Bkowhegan,  Me., 

Sept.  20. 
HICKS,  Mrs.  KATE  C,  wife  of  Rev.  Lewis 

W.,  In  Woodstock,  Vt.,  Nov.  8,  in  her 

28th  year. 
MALTBY,  Mrs.  ALMIRA,  wife  of  Rev. 

Erastns,  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  Dec.  8,  In 

her  78th  year. 
McCUNE,   Mrs.  CAROLINE  S.,  wife  of 

Rev.  Robert,  in    West   Toledo,  Ohio, 

Nov.  27,  in  her  60th  year. 
NOTT,  Mrs.  KOXANNA,  wife  of  the  late 

Rev.  Samnel,  In  Hartford,  Ct.,  Dec.  11, 

in  her  92d  year. 
PERKINS,  Mrs.   HANNAH   H.,  wife  of 

iiev.  Henry    M.,  in    East   Marshfleld, 

Mass..  Dec.  8,  In  her  23d  year. 
WHIPPLE,  Mrs.  ALICE  B.  W.,  wife  of  the 

iHte  Rev.  George,  D.  d..  In  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  Nov.  6. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION. 

Quarterly  Statement 

Appropriations  have  been  paid,  since  those  reported  in  the  Congregational 
Quarterly  for  October,  to  Jan.  i,  1877,  as  follows  :  — 
Sonoma,  Co/.,  Congregational  Church.    Balance        .        .        .    I200 


Broughton, 

///., 

Afton, 

Iowa, 

Cedar  Springs, 

MicK 

Dorr  Village, 

« 

Stanton, 

«f 

Rensselaer  Falls,  N,  K, 

<( 

. 

100 

In  full  (Special,  |^^65). 

765 

i( 

(Special,  ^59) . 

759 

«< 

(Special,  f 87)    . 

187 

c« 

. 

200 

t< 

.      200 

I2.411 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  experience  of  the  officers  of  the  Union  when 
the  financial  condition  of  the  community  was  so  embarrassing  to  them  in  theii 
work  as  it  is  at  present  In  such  an  experience  as  that  through  which  the 
churches  are  now  passing,  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  make  retrenchment  begin 
in  our  charities.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  person  may  find  himself  compelled 
to  retrench  even  in  his  charities ;  but  we  think  it  a  sufficiently  evident,  if  not 
self-evident  proposition  that  retrenchment  should  not  begin  here.  It  is  better  to 
curtail  our  luxuries  first,  and  curtail  our  charities  later,  if  not  last  of  all. 

There  is,  also,  a  temptation  at  such  a  time  as  this  to  discriminate  between  the 
objects  of  charity  without  deliberate  and  just  consideration.  It  is  often  said, 
"  We  must  take  care  of  our  missionaries,  personally,  and  not  leave  them  to 
8u£Eer."  Under  this  impulse,  such  a  work  as  that  in  which  the  Union  is  engaged 
is  put  aside  and  neglected.  But  is  it  not  the  wiser  course  to  inquire.  How  may 
we  most  efficiently  take  care  of  the  missionaries  ?  May  it  not  be  best  for  them, 
not  merely  that  we  should  provide  them  with  food  and  raiment,  but  also  with  the 
means  of  efficiency  in  their  work  ?  We  help  the  poor  most  effectually  when  we 
place  them  in  a  position  to  help  themselves ;  so  we  help  the  missionaries  most 
efficiently  when  we  not  only  minister  directly  to  their  personal  wants,  but  also 
give  them  the  means  of  rendering  their  own  churches  prosperous  and  self- 
sustaining.  With  this  view,  will  not  the  friends  of  missions  contribute  at  once 
and  generously  to  supply  the  missionary  churches  with  suitable  houses  in  which 
they  may  meet  for  worship  ?  There  is  many  a  missionary  ready  to  say,  Give  me 
a  house  of  worship,  and  I  will  secure,  as  the  result,  a  provision  for  my  personal 
necessities. 

The  treasury  of  the  Union  is  empty  and  over-pledged.  Will  not  the  friends  of 
Christ  help  us  meet  the  demands  of  the  hour  ? 

Ray  Palmer,  Cor.  Sec,,  69  Bible  House,  New  York. 
C.  CusHiNG,  Cor.  Sec,  20  Congregational  House,  Boston. 
N.  A.  Calkins,  Treas,,  69  Bible  House,  New  York. 
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SECRETARIES  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATE 
ORGANIZATIONS, 

AND  COMPILED  FOR  THIS   PUBLICATION 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

The  statistical  publications  of  the  several  State  organizations  of  churches,  in 
1876,  are  reproduced  in  the  following  tables,  with  reports  obtained  by  correspond- 
ence from  sections  where  none  are  printed. 

We  assume  no  authority  whatever  as  to  inserting  or  omitting  churches  or  names 
of  ministers.  The  several  State  Secretaries,  representing  their  own  organizations 
and  the  missionary  societies,  are  authoritative  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Our  rules  governing  their  reproduction  are  :  — 

1.  To  make  each  State  list  conform  strictly  to  the  State  boundaries^  Churches 
or  ministers  reported  by  the  Association  of  a  State  other  than  their  own  are,  there- 
fore, transferred  to  their  proper  places ;  and  the  sununaries  are  correspondingly 
corrected. 

2.  To  grive  the  States,  and  to  re-arrange  the  cities  and  towns  in  any  State 
(originally  grouped  in  local  organizations),  in  strictly  alphabetical  order;  but 
churches  in  any  town  are  gjiven  in  the  order  of  their  age. 

3.  To  make  new  tables  each  year.  No  church  or  name  of  minister  is  brought 
from  last  year.  "  Last  year's  report "  is  always  omitted,  but  the  membership  ox 
enrolled  churches  and  of  their  Saobath  Schools  not  reporting  are  included  in  the 
summary  of  their  State,  provided  such  a  church  has  reported  within  two  years. 
The  list  of  churches  of  this  year  is  compared,  name  by  name,  with  that  of  last 
year,  and  all  variations  are  specifically  mentioned  with  the  State  summary,  so  that 
each  church  can  be  traced  from  year  to  year. 

4.  To  examine  carefully  all  the  tables,  with  a  view  to  correction  or  addition  by 
correspondence,  especially  to  correct  "pastoral  supply"  to  the  latest  moment,  the 
several  State  Secretaries  often  doing  this. 

5.  To  complete  the  statistics  by  (i)  giving  in  some  form  every  statistical  foct 
obtainable, — items  g^ven  b^  some  States,  but  not  by  all,  being  aggregated  with 
the  respective  State  summaries ;  and  (2)  putting  into  finished  State  and  general 
summaries,  with  '^  totals  "  in  all  cases,  everything  capable  of  it. 

As  to  minor  explanations : 

When  an]^  church  is  eiven  in  brackets,  it  is  one  organized  since  the  date  of  State 
report,  and  is  not  included  in  the  summa^,  but  is  inserted  for  information. 

The  column  of  pastoral  supply,  list  01  licentiates  changed  by  ordination,  and 
Post  Office  addresses,  are  corrected  to  the  time  of  our  going  to  press ;  but  no  such 
changes  are  allowed  to  afiect  the  summaries  made  at  uie  annual  dates  in  the 
several  States. 

Licentiates  are  not  reckoned  as  ministers.  Churches  supplied  by  such,  or  bv 
ministers  of  other  denominations,  are  reckoned  as  vacant ;  but  the  number  of  sucn 
churches  is  g^iven  with  each  State  summary. 

The  relation  of  ministers  to  churches  is  designated  thus :  installed  pastors  by 
"p.'* ;  acting  or  uninstalled  pastors  are  left  without  any  initial  letter. 

Under  "  Church  Members,"  "Absent,"  are  included  as  "  Males,"  "  Females," 
and  "Total."  "Additions,"  etc,  cover  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  the 
date  given  at  the  head  of  every  page. 

Post  Office  addresses  of  mmisters  are  not  given  in  the  table,  but  in  the  general 
alphabetical  "  List  of  Ministers  "  following  the  summaries. 

Discrepancies  in  amounts  of  Benevolent  Contributions  are  explained  in 
"  Remarks  upon  the  Annual  Statistics,"  following  the  Tables  of  Summaries. 

C.  C. 
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THE  STATISTICS  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 


ALABAMA. 


cn.utcaiB-nH. 

Admt'a 

BemoTCc!, 

IlAPT.w 
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Oct.  I,  187e. 
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0 
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167^ 
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14    2fl 

10 

fl 

ST 
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o'  1  0 

1 

t» 

1 
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Athef)»,  Trinity, 

lH7t 

[,.  A.  Hob^rfB, 

•T2  7& 

IT    5-2 

4l> 

11 

lis 

2  17 

0   1   3 

4 

2fl 

1 

76 

ChUcjiributirt 

1^74 

[J.  K.  McU^p,  ii**. 

"74 

T    Ifl 

2^J 

0 

2 

0    2 

10    0 

I 

2 

0 

00 

Florence  1 

IHT^ 

Nooi*. 
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*^1 

0 

21 

0  21 

0    fli  0 

0 

0 

0 

40 
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m\ 
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'70 

19   c:i 

4iJ 

(1 

10 

1  n 

0    0    0 

0 

10 

0 

(W 
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].H7[],JotPph  E.  Smilli, 
1S7«^  A.  B,  Irwin. 
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«5 

10 

D 
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0 
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J3  ao 

42 

fl 
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0 
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2 

45 
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1^72  E,  0,  8tMtiJ. 
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7S 

n 

« 
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1    0    1 

u 
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2 

15SD 

P»na  Mouiimin, 
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*TJ 

75 

4    10 
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1    2 

1    0    9 
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0 
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(^      6 
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1    0    0 
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0 

0 

80 

Othbr  Miiri8TER8.~G.  W.  Andrews,  Talladega;  E.  P.  Lord,  TalladeRa. 
Licentiates.— Five  in  table  above.    Wilson  C^llen,  Selma;  Wjalt  Fuller  Talladega. 

BUMMARY.  — OnuRCHEs:  With  pastors,  none;  with  acting  pastors,  6;  vacant,?  (including  6 
supplied  by  licentiates  or  ministers  of  other  denominations).    Totul,  13.    Gain,  8. 
MnfiBTERfl:  Pastors,  none;  acting  pastors,  0;  others,  2.    Total,  8.    Licentiates,  7. 
Church  Members  :  Males, 282;  Females,  867.    Total,  649,  including  69  absent.   Gain,  195. 
Additions;  By  profession,  179;  by  letter,  42.    Toul,  221. 
Removals  :  By  death,  7 ;  by  dismiasion,  28;  by  excommunication,  12.    Total,  42. 
Bapiisms:  Adult,  116;  infant,  7. 

Sabbath  ScaooLs :  Total,  970.    Loss,  106.    Average  attendance,  not  reported. 
Families  :  Not  r  ported. 
BcNEYOLEHT  Ck>NTRi»UTiON8 :  Charcbei  reporting,  8  (last  year,  4).    Total,  $84;  increase, 

$13.    Am.  Miss.  Association.  $9,614Ui7. 
Home  Expenditures  :  Churches  reporting,  6.    Total,  $1,732. 

CHANGES. ^CnuRCHEs:   JVeu>,  —  Florence ;  Mobile;  Sand  Mountain.     Dropped  fh>m  the 
list, »  none.    Kymulga  now  appears  as  Kingston. 
Ministers:  Ordinations, —  l^astori*,  none;  without  installaf ion,  none.   Installations,  none; 
Dismissions,  1;  Deceaied,  —  Pastors,  none;  acting  pastors,  none;  without  charge,  none. 

ORGANIZATION^. —In  the  Central  South  Conference,  which  Includes  also  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  and  Mississippi. 


CALIFORNIA. 


1 

Sept.  1 

,  1876.  1  75-76. 

1875-76. 

»' 

5-76. 

Ant  loch, 

1865 

None. 
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35 
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12 
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AtUnta, 

187 

None. 

Aobnm, 
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E.  O.  Tade, 

•61 

•76 

8 

8 

S 

2 

Benlcia, 

1865 

T.  Vandrey, 

11 

27 

88 

16 

2 

12  14 

2 

6 

8 

1 
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Berkeley, 
<:ach*-  Creek, 
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S.  B.  Payne,  p. 

m 

15 

19 

80 

49 

7 

14  21 

1 

1 
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1866 

None. 

1 

2 

3 

Cherokee, 
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4 

17 

21 

8 

60 

Chieo, 

1876 

L.  Dickerman, 

»68 

»76 

8 

12 

16 

6 

1016 
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Clayton. 

1863 

None. 

Cloverdale, 

1869 

I.  W.  Atherton, 

^ 
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8 

83 

41 

4 

4 

913 

3 

8 

8 
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Oopperopolls, 

1864 

None. 

9 

12 

21 

2 

14 

14 

80 

Dixon, 
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G.  M.  Dexter, 

'7« 

10 

11 

21 

2 

2 

4 

6 

60 

Douglas  Flat, 
Dutch  Flat, 
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None. 

2 

6 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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8 

10 

13 
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2 
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Eden  Plain, 
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3 

Eureka, 
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A.  F.  Hitchcock,  p. 
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Statistics.  —  California. 


[Jan. 


Cmnicmu. 
Place  and  Name. 


MnruTEBB. 

Name. 


CH.  MEMB'u.  A.dmt'v]  Bemoved  baft. 


Sept.  1. 1876. 


1876.7C, 


1875-70 


'76-7e. 


Feradale, 
Fort  Jonee, 
Ollroy, 
Grou  Valley, 
Hayward, 
HollUter,   « 
Hydeevlllc, 
Lewieton, 
Little  Bhaata, 
Lockeford, 
Lodl. 

Los  Angeles, 
MartiQes, 
Modesto, 
Mokelomne  Hill, 
Murphy, 
Nevada, 
Nortonvllle, 
OakUnd,  1st, 
"  2d, 

"     Plymth  At., 

Oro  Pino, 

Orovllle, 

Peseadero, 

PeUluma, 

Bedding, 

Redwood, 

Rhonervllle, 

Rio  Vista, 

Rlyerslde, 

RocUln, 

Saeramento, 

Ban  Andreas, 

Ban  Bernardino, 

B.  Buenaventura, 

Ban  Francisco,  Ist, 
"      Plymouth, 
"      Third, 
*<      Green  St., 
"      Bethany, 

Ban  Jose, 

Ban  Mateo, 

Santa  Barbara, 

Banta  Oruz, 

Saratoga, 

Sonoma, 

Boqael, 

Stockton, 

Busanvllle, 

Tulare, 

Vallejo, 

WeaverviUe, 

Woodland, 

Toantville, 


1876  J.  H.  Strong,  *57 

1878  B.  Graves, 
1874  H.  B.  Narton, 
1868  G.  F.  G.  Morgan, 

1865  J.  T.  WUls, 
1872  W.  H.  Gross,  »70 
1868  r.  Beaixley, 
1874  None. 
1876  B.  Graves, 
1862  W.  C.  Stewart,  >67 
1872  W.  C.  Stewart,  '57 

1867  D.  T.  Packard,  '64 
1874  B.  B.  Tuthlll,  »61 
1878  A.  Drahma, 

1854  J.  Hooper. 

186f.     None. 

1851  J.  Sims, 

1864     None. 

1860  J.K.MaLean,D.D.,  p.  *61 

1868  C.  H.  Pope,  p.  >65 
187A  S  ^^^^^*  Mooar,  D.D.,  '55 

*•  *  J.  A.  Benton,  D.D., 
1876  R.  Graves, 

1856  [C.  T.  K.  Tracy,  Uo.^ 

1866  k.  0.  Walshe, 
1854  0.  J.  Hutchins, 
1878     None. 

1862  H.  E.  Jewett,  p.         *60 

1874  T.  Bealsley, 

1869  G.  F.  G.  Morgan, 

1872  Fred.  H.  Wales,  '76 
187lK.O.Tade,  HJl 
1849  I.  B.DwineU,D.D.,p.*49 

1866  None. 

1867  J.  T.  Ford,  »67 

1869  R.  B.  Bnell, 
1849  A.  L.  Stone,  D.D.,  p.  '49 

1862  T.  K.  Noble,  p.  »63 

1863  E.  P.  Baker,  '58 

1864  W.  E.  Xjams,  '65 

1873  W.  O.  Pond,  '52 

1875  Mahlon  Wlllett,  '73 

1864  T.  H.  Rouse, 

1867  J.  W.  Hough,  D.D.,  p.  »59 

1857  8.  H.  Willey,  D.D.,  p. 

1872  W.  C.  Merritt.  '46 
1871  M.  S.  Oroswell,  p.      '69 

1868  A.  O.  Duncan, 

1865  Martin  Post,  p.  '62 

1873  None. 

1874  A.  L.  Rankin, 

1870  George  Morris, 
1874  A.  T.  Jackson, 
1870  Joseph  Lanman,        '68 
1873     None. 


19  29 
20'28 
6 

14 '23 
18  21 


40 
60 

no 

128 
60 
05 

OS 

187 
86 
06 

86 

04 

125 
226 

180 


IM 

126 

00 
70 
20 
320 

78 
40 
550 
376 
441 

202 
150 
70 
240 
200 
68 
78 
90 

lao 

100 
00 
60 
45 
40 
50 


Other  MnrisTERS. 

William   C.  BarUett,  editor, 

Sao  Francisco. 
Josiah  Bates,  Santa  Barbara. 
John  B.  Benton,  Oakland. 
James  8.  Berger,  colporteur. 

Red  Bluff4. 
Samuel  V.  Blakeslee,  associate 

editor  of  Pacific,  Oakland. 
O.   M.    Blake,    teacher,   San 

Francisco. 
J.W.  Brier,  sen.,  GrassValley. 


8.  Bristol,  San  Bnenaventara. 
H.  Oummlngs,  Pilot  HilL 
Lucius  Foote,  Sacramento. 

A.  M.  Goodnongh,  Vailejo. 
W.  T.  Haley.  HoUiater. 
M.  Harker,  Bast  Oakland. 

B.  B.  Hnrlbut,  Lincoln. 

J.  L.  Jones,  colporteur,  At- 
lanta. 

W.  L.  Jones,  teaoher,Oak1and. 

Martin  Kellogg,  Prof.,  State 
UnlversltT,  Berkeley. 

J.  J.  Powell,  Ban  Franoisoo. 


O.  A.  Ross,  Clayton. 

Joseph  Rowell,  seamen's  chap- 
lain, 8an  Franoisoo. 

M.  B.  Starr,  Benicia. 

W.  A.  Tenney,  Oakland. 

James  H.  Wiirren,  Sup*t  Am. 
H.  M.  t«oc*y,  Ban  Francisco. 

Aaron  WllUams,  city  mlMlon- 
ary,  Ban  Francisco. 

LlCEIITIATES. 

One  in  table  above. 
George  H.  Smith,  Oakland. 
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Statistics.  —  California  ;    Colorado, 


lOI 


BUMM ART.— Churches:  With  paston,  11;  with  actlnfr  pastor^42;  vacant,  17  (Inclnding 

2  supplied  bv  licentiates).    Total,  70.    Oain,  none.    Ik)ss,  none. 
llnriSTBRfl:  Pastors,  11;  acting  pastors,  89 ;  others,  28.    Total,  73.    Licentiates,  8. 
Cburch  Members  :  Males,  1,^6;  females,  2,599.     Total,  3,878  (including  489  absent). 

Gain,  278. 
Additions  :  By  profession,  286 :  by  letter,  892.    Total,  028. 

Removals  :  By  death,  38 :  by  dismission,  193;  by  excommunication,  10.    Total,  241. 
Baptisms  :  Adalt,  95 ;  infant,  127. 

Babbath  Schools:  Total,  7,447.    Gain,  548.    Average  attendance,  not  reported. 
Families:  Not  reported. 
Benevolent  Contributions:  Churches  reporting,  52  (last  year,  50).   Total,  $13,609.10. 

Decrease,  $383.30. 
Foreiirn  Missions,  $6,711.60 ;  Home  Missions,  $2,834.86;  Am.  Miss.  Association,  $1,830.70 ; 

Am.  Cong.  Union,  $1,809.25;  Am.  Coll.  and  Ed.  Society,  $25.00;  Cong.  Pub.  Society, 

none ;  Miscellaneous,  $5,232.26.    Total,  $17,943.05. 
Home  Bxpenditures  :  Churches  reporting,  60.    Total,  $121,878.40. 

CHANGES.  —  Churches :  ^«to.  — Chico;  Fcmdale;   LIUle  Shasta;   Oro  Flno.    Ilepiacfd 

on  the  list,  —  Mokelomne  Hill.     Dropped  from  the  list,  —  Lincoln ;  Rosevllle;  Shasta; 

Wheatland ;  Yreka.    Scott  Valley  now  appears  as  Fort  Jones. 

Mini8TERh:    Ordinations,  — Pastors,  none;    without  installation,  none.     Installations,  8. 

Dir missions,  1.    Deceased, —pastors,  none;  acting  pastors,  none ;  without  charge,  none 

ORGANIZATION.— Thb  General  Association  of  CAuroRNiA,  which  includes  also 
Reno,  Nevada. 


COLORADO. 


CtTUVCnEs. 


rtiKie  and  Namq. 


MiNTSTEKS. 


Name. 


en.  meaiii'hs.  Admt'd  Humored  bapt.v 


Nof.l,  iSTfl. 


1875-7$. 


oh? 
HI  ^ 

-].H 


lS76-Tfl, 


BoDMrr, 

C«ni»l  Cltf, 
CokrrmAo  SpKngn, 
CuUii  Ilo«tf 

I>VUVVT, 

OvOTfctown, 

GrsftHTf, 

LoDgmoat, 

PIttUvtik, 


1K?4 
1F-;H 

i*w 

IHflS 

ii;4 
nu 


A- J*  Chittenden, 
Bamtifil  U,  Bjmccjc, 
Uoif^Ik  T.  €ro*»| 

Koae* 

None. 

E.  P.  Whwler, 
Abc"!  H.  Packiird, 
M.  K.  liolbro«k, 
Lansoa  P,  NorcroiA, 


76 
'51  ThI 


3    S 


Other  Ministers :  B.  N.  BarUett,  Colorado  Springs;  Francis  B.  Perkins. 

SUM Sf ART.  — Churches:  With  pastors,  1;  with  acting  pastors,  7;  vacant, 2.    Total,  10. 

Gain,  none.    Loss,  none. 
Ministers  :  Pastors,  1 ;  acting  pastors,  7;  others,  2.    Total,  10.    Licentiates,  none. 
Church  Members  :  Males,  76;  females,  107.    Total,  344  (including  52  absent).    Loss,  14. 
Additions  :  By  prof  ssion,  none;  by  letter,  12.    Total,  12. 
Removals  :  No  report. 
Baptisms  :  No  report. 

Sabbath  Schools  :  Total,  452.    Loss,  64.    Average  attendance,  not  reported. 
Families  :  Not  reported. 
Benevolent  Contributions  :  Not  reported. 

Forelvn  Missions,  $113.85;  Home  Missions,  $48.17;  Am.  Miss.  Association,  ftl2.50;  Am. 

Cong.  Union,  $6.60.    Total,  $181.12. 
Home  Expenditures  :  Not  reported. 

CHANGES.  —  None. 

ORGANIZATION.  — The  COLORADO  Congrbqational  Association,  which  also  includes 
the  church  in  Wyoming. 
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Statistics,  —  Connecticut, 


[Jan. 


CONNECTIC  UT. 


OBtmCIIEJ9. 


Fl»ce  ud  Kirae. 


AibfarJ, 

AvoHj  "VVi-ftt  Avon, 

"        AvDflt 

Biirk1iam«ti>d, 

'*  KlvorKfTi, 

Berlin,  K(^n«liiii(tui], 

*'       actjln, 
B^Tiflny, 
Bttlibl, 
B*tiilehfiii, 
liloumd^'ld, 
Bolton, 
Bofcruh, 

'^     Boirahvillet 
Branford, 
Brldgvpurt,  Ivt, 

"       Jid. 

B]iickRo?k, 

**        I'ark  tjUet'l, 
Oliver 
BrLdgvWHlcr, 
BrlflLoU 
Brook  fid  d* 
Brooklyn, 
BorUos^iii 

**     Fal(»  Villngcj 

*'    Wes  mlnstesf, 

''    CoUiuevlUv, 
Cbftpllu, 

GhHthAITl,  — 

*'  MhI.  Had., 

GlH9»t4?l't 

Oalvlirookf 
Ouiumbln, 
Corn  wall. 

North, 
CoTCulTy,  Scmtli, 

2d, 
CrumwclU 
LiRnbury,  l*t, 
'*         -dj 

Derby, 

"    IJlrmlnit'iam, 

Durham,  Iai^ 

Euiford, 

Bo*!,  (f  racjbyt 

KmI  llaJdmn, 

*'       Mltll'jrton, 
*'       llndJvmt', 

Eful  Hpnf  .rd, 

Kut  Unvuii, 
**  FdlrH]iTcn,2d, 


MlMT^TEDA. 


Name. 


n4&     None. 
17 IH  Cbiw.  r.  GroBvenor, 
ITS'*! John  R   Prt^Giqan^ 
ITSl'A.  Galdimllh, 

ITIJ  J.  Ik  C|e*Frlfltid, 


Jan. 1, 1870. 


17T! 
1760 

irsif 

17B& 

na&i 

1T30 
1S2S 

vmb 
isao 

isoa 

lfi7*) 
ISTO 
IT  47 
l-f^T 
173J 
I7ti;i 
1741 

1711 
l77^^ 
176U 
1AJ2 
l-ilU 


VV.W.W-odwonh^p, 
Will.  L.Wood ruffn  p* 
George  F,  VVsUrra, 
S-  Fielder  P-ilnior, 
Wm.  A.  KHJltck, 
Wm,  E/I5,  Moore,  p. 
F»E.  Fidlow#. 
[Geo.  Oryi^r,  Afc^h.J 
*£iUah  C.  Ilildv.iu,i>. 
Cbflrleslt  IMriHr, p. 

il^wnrd  VV.  TripD,  p. 
Jtdin  (>.  D.ivcnport,p 
Alk-nClnrk, 
di^hQ  B.  DoulltLle.  p. 
Htinry  T\  t^ttuilH,  p* 
^IsnO.  I'kTae,  p, 
Edwici  SI.  Bfcftnlt  p. 
[K  U.  Day,  ^rsfl] 
>l.  ^,  Tout  3  i  El  Hon, 
J.  A*  TuEDllriJion} 

Norn*. 
.ri>«.  W*  gpcmloni^, 
Dftvta  D.  llubbflidtp. 
Edward  H.  LjiniUt  p. 
b'lam-U  VVllLliiiiis,  p. 


'52  75 


*73 

m 

-3.;  I '76 
^74  74 


174S  Jnd  S    rv&i,  p. 
lliLtD  Dafdrl  L>tiuiBu£},  p. 


'41 
•73 


lK6a      Konu 
IT24     None, 
1742     Nube. 
16QT  J,  A.  Mack, 
i:«;j  Saniut  I U*  Wlllcirdip 
17^  \ym.'\\  iJ[it'^hl"i>,p» 
17^^  Hetiry  A.  UuNnell, 
ITJsu  Fn?dtrifk  D.Avt?i-y  p 
n*J  i3.  d.  WliUe,  u  n., 
11  Ht!  Cbmrtw  N.  FItcb,  p* 
lil^  Kp  B.  lIuiiihigUHii 
174 A  Win*  J.  Jci^n3Mg«^  p. 
JTlfl  Vtyron  8.  iJodliy,  p. 
liM  JiHid  J.  iluiis^b.p. 
lfti-1  S  B-lltrnlKy^p. 
1744  Robert  Q.  tttlh 
1677  J-  Jhm"0  Vuree, 
l^i::  i^hiirlffa  F.  IfrftLlloy.p, 
IWO  [E    a,  PaytMjTu  /'fj-fl. 
171U  A.  S.  Cbettbruuifb] 

lT7fl  Clli^u^n  M.  iTotiti,  p. 
ITST'C  ChnnibtrlEiiM, 

1714'btaliuiii!  MiCallt  p. 


174J 
16^fi 
1711 

i;i» 


None. 
Midii^  U  CiiHun, 
T.  T-  MnrtKiT, 
U.  Wm.  lJ4ivetiB.  p, 
Hornce  f  ?.  Hori'yj 
Li'iit  8.  Uoti^bp 


•70  [7& 
'{^  7fi 
'47r47 
*Ji8  *T6  .- 

m\m\  3fi 


;^u 

i^4  ]ij;j 

87 

161  i48 

12 

2rt,  35 

123 

lh5  3W!(| 

47 

HI 

117 

3.> 

m 

115 

IS 

37 

52 

Ah 

4fl 

00 

U 

20 

37 

123 

■4oa 

330 

^5 

2;ia 

32S 

143 

m 

433 

20 

39 

5y 

114 

217 

2^11 

20 

7.-1 

101 

2S 

6U 

m 

1«S 

3111 

507 

ay 

71 

100 

6:1 

I2S 

m 

1g 

34 

b'l 

:24 

M 

77 

24 

41 

6S 

2d 

40 

74 

2fl 

Ml 

T8 

62 

102 

161 

133 

187 

320 

61 

83 

L44 

61 

122 

lis 

43 

7a 

116 

32 

5S 

9fJ 

103 

;m 

308: 

8J 

15U 

244 

106 

16U 

2i5e 

SI 

107 

2711 

a2 

74 

10« 

2ft 

61 

as 

60 

&t' 

I5.'i 

39 

7J 

113 

67 

SL,^ 

u:, 

2; 

8.^ 

110 

40 

S2 

iJEi 

46 

ic:] 

14a 

12i 

■260 

'j^'i 

2Vk 

lOli 

132 

57 

im 

175 

OO 

HI 

141 

fr> 

15.^. 

215 

7H 

rj7 

205 

41 

74 

US 

27 

52 

70 

.^6 

70 

1'2S 

21 

28 

4il 

^1 

124 

18,1 

33 

37 

70 

Tt 

62 

SVi 

95 

r50S 

40:5 

103 

176 

279 

12^1 

2M 

3^ 

3fi 

47 

32 

TJTT'TJ 


14 
2 


6  11 

3!  4 
2;  lb 


m 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0; 

Oj  2 

0:  » 
1  10 
0 
0  12 


o;ii) 
f  I  3 


6T 
3ft 
40 

m 
oa 

40 
7« 

158 

246 

40 

£50 

7& 

100 

6& 

8T 

40 

32S 

S4T 

42i 

B5 

530 

20* 

m 

AO 

149 
7& 
60 
73 

100 
80 

16^ 

im 

14fi 

830 

im 

5 

%l% 
100 
I7A 
14S 
14ft 
140 
3W 
102 
180 
325 
201 
283 
V*0 
35 
131 
120 
12fi 
W 


23S 
350 
40 
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Statistics.  —  Connecticut. 
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O 


MtNiaTEBB. 

Name. 


EMton.  lTfl3  Msrllti  JJudky.  p.      ^h\  '51 

Eiftt  WlndaoTp  1752  DnvicJ  IT.  I'ijuyor,  p.  *&3  Vt 

"     Broftd  Brook,  1 S5 1  L.  T .  i^pau ] d  1  n g,         'rW  'tift 
Klliugton,  nao  I  ^flvSd  S-  Uiilr»rocjt,p.'7fi  ** 

Eofli'  td,  1693  G  uorge  W . W I  u  cb ,  p ,  '75 

'■       Ncvrth.  IBJio  IS\  A.  Prinee,  'IS 

1li»m!x,  Cvntrcbrook,1725|    Nono. 

"      Ea^  1 1,  1 SA2  [A  S.Gjird  I  nor,  Trf j.]  "5  J 

Fftlrflrltlj  1650  b.  K.  Unnkin ,  D,l>.,  p/44 

•         G  reoTi  flold ,  1 726 ,  H  en  rj  D ,  Bin  1  ih ,  p.     *47 , 
"         Southport,  1843  Giorife  E.  Uiil.  p.       'il|'T1) 
FftrmingkU! ,  iei5J  Kdwsird  A.  ^mhh,  p.  'S5  ^74 

'  1  Tijcm]  a«  E .  Davits,  p.  ^&  \  '<Ki 

S      None.  I 

sn'm   W.  8c'udder,p.'4ft'73 
i  Auiitiii  trardiiifr,        'flO  la 
183S  J.  E.  EllfoH,  ^63pTS 

17^0  T.  A.  Jtdzt'is,  p.  *64,"7y 

173fl  W.  F.  Hammond,       'Si 
l&7a  T*  D*  Miirpby* 
1707  a.  W.  Nlro», 


Uniaijvillej841 
FmtitlST>.  171 H 

UJA«tOtiburj,  W^l 

"     BiKfett]ghiiiii,  1 731 


"    eoutli, 
Ooaben, 
Gr&nbyi 

**       Souths 

<'        2d, 

"        Nortb, 
Oria*roM, 


1716  CharJcfl  U.  Tr^at,  p.  '70j*74 
iva-;  H.  J,Briva,1wi|l,  p.  '7& '75 
lSi7  Atpb.  Wintti-   p.         *fl3  '74 


Ipb.  Uintti-.  p. 
lTJi}.Wf]{bm  B,  Clatke, 


J c  welt  CUf ,  1  »*^      No rie, 

G  roron ,  170^1  J  cbn  A .  Wood  b  u  I  r ,  p .  '^Q  '73 

Gull  f urd .  li  L  ItiJ'.*  T I  i  eo  .lore  L.  Dny ,       ^7  2  '74 

^»        tioi-Lh ,  1 7  Jfl  \V  m .  B .  Cu  rl  fea-* ,         '4  a  '75 

*»        3d^  184-^  cluDrjje  W.  Hanks,  p,  'fiC.  '74 

Hvldjiin,  imw'j  Kviixtt  K.  Le*iia,  p.  ^2*72 

Nefk,  1740  FfcdeMck  Miingon,     '4Ti'T& 

s? y Ivt 4le r  El n e ,  '4h  '68 

GcofBeC.  Ulltjc,  p.    74, '75 

AtiAtlii  l^taain,  p,      '34 TJS 

V  K^U.  Ulchflrd!M5b7|Fr^4^^^ 
'^   F.  Farkcr,  0.D.,  p.  '«ul  W  ' 


**        IDgijI^nrmmi  3H44  S?ylvc4ler  Hine 
E»mden,Mt.Carm'l,l7^  "  -   *-- 

*•     Whitiii;yvillu,17WC» 
Haraptoti,  1 723 

Hartford,  Itt,  lO^Vi 

*'  24,  167iJ|B: 


pArk,  1$^*  >r.  J,  Burlon^  d.d.,  p. 

■Ith,  183:^1  [  II.  t>,  Xonbrop,  /'rw.  1 

Talcol t  eireet,  1  m^ I *)  dab ua  A,  H n  1 ,  p.      '7i 
Pearl  Q^roet,    l?5:i|  WtUlFim  L.  Gage,  p,  'e^  '0!S 
Aiyluiu  mil,     IHti,^  Joet.  U.  TwlcbeJl,  p.   'SS  "«:> 
Wfndaoi-  A  v.,  liiTU'Jjimtfs  B.  Gr*gif,  p.    '7i  '74 
'  Wctbcrird AtJ^73  Ed war<|  O.  Biarr.  p.  '71  ^7a 


H«rtland,  Ea^t, 
**  West, 

Qoi-wlDtoii, 

itebroD^ 

'*        aiLead, 

Hiintlojnon, 

Keui. 

kll]lnglT,  Soutb, 
■*        Wear, 
*'       Uayvitle, 

Kllilngwnrib, 

Lebanon, 

**       knjtar, 
]>dyud, 
Ltibftn^ 
Utebfi<?ld, 

'*    Kortbfleldj 

'«    Milton, 
Lymiti 

"    GnunyDlU, 
Midlion^ 

"        Noftb, 
Muiobetter, 


Uugbtt,  p,  '76 '7a 


Mlh' 
ntio  koltji  G. 
17U7|Geurgf  Curlini,  pT 
HIT  OenrBe  S.  Dod«c,  p.  72  72 
17«>  J,  A,  Matfc.  rar.J'^-i 

1724L*H.  HlffffiaB, 
1741  T.D.  Barclay, 
174«  William  O.  B<?ard, 
ISO)  A.  F.  Kelib,p. 
1849  F.  (<:,  M.  Baoliclcr, 
17^^  Will  in m  Mlilcr, 
nouOrloD.  nine,  p, 
1729  Dutilti  B.  Loru,  p, 
1773  C*  13.  Herbert, 
1810  Cburk'fl  Catling,  p, 
17^1  li^M.Chipniau. 
1722:A11(;n  McLian, 
179^»  WilUnm  Howard, 
HaK  U*  J.  HLirrUL^n, 
17ii7|E*  F.  Burr*  d.d.,  p. 
1757 1 B.B.  Hnpk1u»4.n, 
1707  Jamea  A.  Gallup,  p. 
17i7lKkhnivi  JL  Gidmaii,  '07  *7tJ 
17T& ;  fl,  \V,  Rub  bln»,  p .      ^o:J  7 1 
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Statistics.  —  Connecticut. 


[Jan. 


PI*c(i  mud  K"»mi!,     §i 


Mjincliefllcr  Xorlh,  1S31 

'^     Marirflt'ld,    1744 
Marlboro  UK  h,  174^^ 

lltTltlt?ll/lit,  Vi%i 

'*       Ceijtri?,       1p54H 

■»        BouLb, 
Middlcbiiry, 
Ml'Idli^lliilJ, 
Jliddlelowi>,  Int. 


'72  '73 
[■76 


N*  J.  BqulfcB, 
K.  B.  ailddm, 
Johns Dn» 

V.IJ.  Hall,  p.  ^fiTi 

Ed  w,  H 11  f]  i<  f  rf 0  rd ,  p*  *72 1  "72 

■'    "    "  >3a|'74 


»51  tlS 
'69  'mi 
»57'75 

7ft 


17'-Hi|    Norn** 
ISOR      A.  C.  DpHlifin, 
.      16ds  At:^'!  VV.  iraiyn,  p, 
^outh,  1747  Cliarl*?fi  J.  Hill,  p. 
**         3d,        I'Ta     Kono. 
Mt  I  ro  r d j  1  n  t ,  l&a^  J.  A .  B  i  ddl  e .  p. 

*'        PliiuouUi,  lT4ljOe*fjccH  H.  Grimn,  p.  '65^ 

Monrpf',  17<>4iDiifhCQri  Mo^eii,  '7  ft  I*" 

MonlviUc.  JT31  AJlK'rtC,  riiird,  p,     ^M '7 

Mobeg.iu,  1»;]J  [H-.i.rjT.jrbLirih,JMft  ]  '^74 

Morris,  l7il'i,kdM'lN  LeariarJ,  'jJ  '7i! 

Nnugn Luo k ,  1 7 !^i I  Da vld  A »  K Jiat4J n ,        *&X"*b 

New  Uriiain,  lal.     J75H  jL»bii  H.  Doiifjioii,  p.  TlJ  *7I 

*'  Boiitb,  1S42  Htnrr  L,  rtrimti,  p.  'T^l.Ta 

NewCftnnfln,  rm  ^        '     *  -       '*"  "" 

N(jw  Fidrlicid,  174 i 

Nuw  H-irtfurf(,  lnt,  ]fi2H 

"  Jrfuulii,  li)4*i 

New  HflTon,  UX,      1539 

"  Norlb.  1742 

'*  Yiilr  lloUr^j      17SJ 
*'  Tblfd*  1S2«1 

«*  'IVnipk  St.,  ISi-J 

"  Fair  Hri%'tii,  1«L, 
"  Culkgo  Br., 
Wt'MvHIii, 


JoFipb  UrL'ehSeiif,  p.  '63  '71 
K,  11.  Ctflgi^stt,  '46172 

K.  H.  AdomB,  p,  '6,^1*75 

Mrrrkk  KnEglit,         *6l> /Tfi 
i  L.  lJ*f  o[],ii.i>.p,ftn,*24 
jFred'k  A.  Nibble,  p/6ij*T,V 
Kdward  Hawca,  p,      'i3|'73 
?f.  i*orler,  d.d,,  '30f7l 

e.  U,  DciinL-n,  ud,,  'as  '75 
Ntjfifi. 

'46 1 '73 


l!^U  Bo  I  lieu  Hart, 

1*31 1     N^yns. 

1S32  Jjinuf  L.  WlHard,  p, 


'»  rtu  of  tlio  Ro'dr.lHLJ^lJobti  E.  Todd,  p- 


**  D.ir<.^iipori 

"  IJuwurd  Ave, 

"  Kai*U 

*'  TuvJor, 

*'  lJ«vl(?ht  Flade, 
New  in  K  ion, 
New  J,.oiid^n,  iHt, 
•  2d, 

Npw  Miirord. 

Norfolk, 
Nortli  U  run  ford, 

»^       Nurtliford, 
ITortb  i:at]afti]T 
North  Uavyti, 
North  i^lutiiij^lon, 
Nor  walk, 

*■  SOLtLbj 

Norwich,  lit, 

**  2d. 

"  QrtoneTDU',  1^3^ 

♦*  Humdwny,    ;h4 

■*  Tahvil]o, 

Ok\  Lyitio, 

Old  a.kyl^rook. 

Ora  i>  y  c ,  \V .  1 1  nven ,  1 7 1 1 » ' 

'*         Ornil^e 
Oxford, 


^55,'.->& 

Wj  '"It* 

*6a  74 

'67  '7  s 

731*73 
^131' 72 
^e"B75 
MO  77 
■37  "1 
■.^7.711 
0  '74 


'yiJ'2'liiain;  C+  MustTve*  p. 

l^Ti  C.  K.  Wllttamw, 

ISiJiJ  IL  lMnbb;irdtp. 

1H71  ILL.  Uuicbinn,  p. 

1^7:^  (r,  U    >Vwcomh, 

IVll,  H'.  J.  Thariiacnit  p, 

HVU  KiL  \y.  BiicOEi, 

1 8;J j ,  i  L  K .  iJiijfirt  1 1 ,  ti .  ti.  p, 

1716  Jartii-a  B.  Bon  ir,  p. 

171.'K.J,iines  1\  Uoyt, 

176!J  Ji>Jm  F,  eioh«in,  p, 

1724|Eilj«on  L.CJjirk. 

17-iOli;.  i>e  F.  Ftdi-om, 

IT^i^  ^L,  J[    Urld,  /Y£-^.] 

1-  L;^,\\'.  r.  Ui'j-Tioltlaj  p. 

]7-<,.ljirt.  IL  lloumu, 

1 6».i  1 .1  c)  h  n  A .  11  ami  1  ton ,  p  /Mi  '74 

n.  N.  Iluahlii|f,  p.      V>:iL  'ijtj 

H.  P.  Arm»^  n.n.,  fm/3u  "3ii. 

C\  J.  WtllKfl.  pK         70  '70 

WiMlam  6,  I'alnjcr,  v*^-  74 

ItobtrtP.StuiUon,  p,'4S  '30 

No  no. 
T.  Mrlbournu  May, 
M.  aifO.  Dana,  p. 
W.  B.  Car  J, 

Noric. 
Wrn,  K.  Bropki,  p» 
Hu-VT^  A.  LceUr, 
174H'>Juh[iCburchni, 


1434} 
1660 

I7"^i> 


IfiijT 
1^74 
1«W3 

imO 


'T^|\.. 

^&a  Si7 

74 
'ii2  'Oil 


72  '76 

■S3  '75 
7[i  7* 

-67  75 
*45  77 

'4u  't59 


Pl*iiiftwld»  17iir-|     Ntjne 

"  Cnural  Vltlage,  lJs4e  .John  Avpry,  45  73 

"  Waungao,           ISitl  1?.  U.  FtlloWfl.  '5a  '&« 

Plaluville,                 lfi40|Ak*iandtr  llflll,  p.  '64  '73 
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lOS 


en.    UEMB'HS, 

Admt'd 

liemoved 

BAFf.a 

1876.  1 

, 

-^ 

Jan.  1. 187a. 

1875. 

1876. 

PI««  wad  Fame,    J 

MiJtiiTEns,          ^ 

Nam  p.               -g 

O 

1 

1 

I 

< 

1 

^ 

^ 
< 

^ 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

n 
^ 

1 

1 

1 

_5 

PlymODth^                 1739 

Ellai  B.  nillird,  p,    *bh 

'69 

43 

B9 

132 

6 

2 

2 

4 

1 

6 

uf  6 

1 

3 

134 

JgB*pbW.|liickua,p/62 

'67 

111 

ue< 

-2e:i 

12 

1 

7 

8 

4 

13 

a!  1^1 

0 

3 

3-26 

"       Tcriifville,    lK:i8 

L.  S.  GriRiffl.               ^4 

*74 

114 

172 

■im 

33 

70 

4 

74 

6 

4'  0,10 

34 

10 

32a 

BjmJhft.                    lUb 

Cbfli.K.  Gordon,  p,  '7(rTi 

4:. 

H'.i 

134 

35 

6 

0 

6 

3 

3    0,  6 

4 

1 

137 

Abln^ton,     n:>^ 

A.  ilontKumeiy,          *64 

^4 

2u 

6-^ 

7S 

21 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0    9 

3 

9 

9 

60 

Portlaaa,                    17-21 

John  S.  linjrae,  p,       '01^ 

^7  a 

ai 

74 

U)2 

10 

0 

7 

7 

4 

4    0 

ft 

9 

1 

60 

Central,    1851 

Nonu, 

i» 

62 

70 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

&    9 

8 

9 

ft 

63 

Pttmton,                     lBtf& 

G^eorgc  A.  Bryan,      '49 

70 

50 

81 

131 

38 

I 

9 

1 

0 

4    0 

4 

9 

& 

143 

pTOip^Ct.                       17BS 

74 

33 

66 

B9 

3 

1 

0 

1 

4 

i;  9 

6 

1 

0 

ISO 

PulTiaiUp  E,  Putnam,171 5 

Kone. 

12 

39 

61 

12 

0 

D 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

0 

9 

34 

Putnam*     WiB 

No  no. 

B3 

140 

233 

30 

2 

8 

10 

5 

1 

0 

6 

0 

6 

262 

R*ldlng,                    1733 

Bldnify  a.  Law,          ^Sfl 

'73 

42 

m 

m 

IS 

4 

1 

6 

3 

3 

0 

6 

2 

0 

m 

*'       Gflorgel^B,  1S75 

C.  B.  f^lrone, 

Banii'l  W.  Teller,       TO 

\Vm.  P.  Fl-her,           'f;i 

'77 

32 

fie 

Bi 

7 

6 

4 

10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

100 

Eldjfcfidd,                 111-2 

'12 

69 

149 

21 S 

6 

0 

3 

3 

e 

3 

0 

14 

0 

0 

IM 

"■     Kidiebury,   17ft8 

71 

4 

15 

19 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

35 

KfJckyBm,               1727 

'73 

39 

103 

142 

2Q 

4 

7 

11 

3 

2 

9 

6 

2 

2 

n* 

Boiliiiry,                    1744 

Dairld  E.  Joiiu^  p.     '71 

71 

55 

yi 

140 

2tt 

U 

4 

4 

fl 

6 

1 

13 

9 

0 

12i 

B4jim,                        1703 

Jftlrn*  cmlwuy,  p.       '4? 

^3 

27 

ft6 

63 

23 

0 

t) 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

SO 

B*Usburr»                  1744 
e«7bP.mb,D*pElv*r,l83* 

Ad*m  Ui'ld,  D*D  ,  p.  '37 

*J7 

60 

im 

m 

12 

3 

0 

3 

1 

3 

0 

4 

2 

0 

230 

Wm.  IL  Knoq»c.  p,    'SO 

'70 

m 

131 

im 

20 

0 

1 

1 

7 

3 

0 

10 

0 

9 

153 

BcoUiioO,                   173,3 

AIvaA.  Uurd,            '7-2 

73 

4^ 

BtJ 

13& 

27 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

6 

4 

2 

0 

120 

Bcfmour,                  ISIT 

9.  C,  U-onord.             »#4 

74 

2y 

71 

\m 

£S 

0 

G 

6 

2 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

221 

filiaron,                      17*> 

A.B.Biillioti*,D.t>.,p.'47 

^18 

:t6 

no 

m 

9 

o' 

6 

g 

2 

3 

0 

6 

9 

2 

IfiO 

»*       Elliworth,  m'2 

John  O^Sttvt'nflon,  p.*75 

75 

36 

41 

7fi 

33 

0 

2 

s 

2 

9 

a 

2 

0 

9 

SI 

8hoTinan,                     1751 

Kdw'dP.  Hcrrlrk.p.'Tl 

76 

28 

6^1 

»7 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

BO 

Blmibar^,                  16*2 

J,  L.  TomUnson,  p,    *&^ 

71 

64 

90 

153 

4 

2 

2 

4 

0 

6 

D 

12 

0 

2 

160 

eomer**                      1727 

ChAi.  ll.Uloieon,  p. 'r57 

■Tn 

45 

96 

141 

31 

11 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

5 

111 

"     SotneriTllk,    1871 

C.L.  Aypr,                 '59 

*74 

1!) 

35 

3S| 

4 

s' 

6 

n 

1 

0 

0 

1 

9 

9 

00 

SoQtbbury,               17ao 

.John  11  aft  well,  p,       '&H 

72 

26 

6Lt 

7a 

12 

21 

2 

3 

2 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

BO 

**    Bouih  Bri tab,  17^3 

Sam*  .1,  Btyaut.  p.     '7rt 

'76 

42 

78 

12(} 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Q 

2 

9 

3 

60 

Boothlhifton,            172H 

CyruB  r*  OabornOi  p,  ^5ii 

'79 

1112 

217 

329 

^ 

4 

3 

7 

U 

4 

0 

16 

0 

2 

.139 

*'    pljujisviile,      ISfiA 

Kone, 

9.1 

133 

226 

0 

fr 

9 

14 

6 

6    0 

12 

2 

2 

2»6 

Soutb  VVtn-i«or,       itV90 

Q^o,  A.  Bowman,  p. *4* 

'«e 

23 

69 

97 

U 

D 

0 

0 

4 

iig 

& 

9 

3 

76 

"      Wapping,  laao 

tli-nrv  E.  FJart,           '6i 

7S 

26 

65 

BO 

6 

1 

1 

2 

5 

2    9 

7 

1 

4 

go 

^fague,  Uium%^«r,  l7iMi 

L,H:Barbor,              '43 

'flO 

52 

53 

M 

28 

fl 

6 

12 

1 

1    ft 

2 

2 

1 

lis 

St^^ord,                     17--i3 

Wm.  P.  Clancy,          TS 

75 

1 

U 

13 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0    0 

9 

0 

l> 

0 

"     Wfrt.                17(>4 

Arthur  G,  Kltss,  p.      Tft 

75 

29 

62 

»1 

16 

6 

2 

7 

2 

0.  ^ 

2 

4 

0 

76 

"   su!rordep'r».ift&t> 

Cha*.  0*  PahUeT,  p.    ^^ 

74 

20 

51 

77 

27 

0 

3 

3 

3 

a'  0 

0 

9 

Q 

141 

»'     eiaffordvlllc,  ISKi 

Wm.  P.  CIcmey,         '7& 

1o 

ft 

31 

45 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4'  9 

5 

9 

0 

92 

Stamfbrd,                 lail 

Q.  B.  Wlllcoi,  p.        'o3 

'75 

ai 

nil 

26y 

30 

0 

9 

6 

2;  0 

h 

0 

0 

ISO 

Kortbp          1U2 

JeiifrM  Brufib,               '^i* 

71} 

30 

0.1 

95 

12 

2 

2 

U 

g'   9 

2 

0 

0 

130 

Lontf  U!dge,ie42 

IMI,  Pnnneleo,          '71 

74 

fi 

L7 

24 

2 

1 

6 

1 

0    0 

1 

0 

0 

50 

"    2d,                      1S3^ 

PaalCoiiehi                .*il 

't5;i 

32 

56 

EM? 

21 

0 

9 

1 

0    9 

1 

9 

0 

go 

ILB.EHiott,               '44 

74 

fiM 

m 

177 

40 

3 

4 

fi 

1,  0 

0 

2 

2 

8ft 

*'    Pfcwcatonk,      1(343 

Kdnc. 

71 

iia 

IS4 

;i6 

7 

11 

Q    Ol  0 

6 

0 

1 

166 

"    Myitlc  Br[d^,lS5a 

WIIHpim  Clin,  p,         '44 

'fl^J 

3J 

IU9 

144 

3fi 

2 

2   4 

:il  2  0 

6 

2 

0 

190 

eiratford,                  1640 

Fmnkllii  a.  Flu-h,  p.  TS 

7:i 

6iV 

t«5 

-r^i 

li. 

0 

3 

5    2    0 

7 

0 

1 

176 

Utifficld,                     lOiJ^ 

W.  U,  KftBTraan,          '15:2 

'70 

132 

212 

'Ui 

47 

30 

1^ 

43, 

5    8    0 

13 

13 

8 

260 

Wcit,           1744  Jitbti  Elderkhi,            '7:1 

7e 

2-2 

37 

6y 

6 

0 

0 

2    1    0 

3 

9 

1 

86 

Thorap«!>ii,                17^*1 

John  A*  Hiihim,         ^73 

75 

49 

no 

106 

30 

7 

i> 

6    1    0 

7 

4 

1 

105 

ToUMd.                     1717 

Cliat.  N.  Scymcjur.p.  *44 

'74 

2-2 

43 

65 

6 

0 

o 

2'  0    9 

2 

0 

2 

72 

TotiliiBlon,               3  74  J 

MuiH*. 

31 

llh 

5fe 

IG 

0 

9 

2    1    0 

3 

9 

3 

120 

•»      for  rlnffford,  ]7«^  [Ci JLFprgufton,  Trffs  ] 
"      WukoUvUk^  laa^^'L,  Perrin,  tJ.I>..  p.      '43 

75 

32 

54 

m 

12 

0 

0 

J 

a    9 

B 

9 

D 

82 

72 

5fi 

n;i 

169 

16 

4 

tt 

4 

6    1 

11 

2 

6 

130 

TrnmbaU,                 17301  Xnih.  T.  Mi-rwln,p,  '66 
Union,                        l^^l     [J.P.WaUoi],/>f^] 

■On 

64 

Ul 

156 

6 

I 

2 

& 

2,  0 

10 

9 

1 

124 

'43 

7n 

l*i 

27 

46 

0 

0 

0 

]' 

1 
1    0 

2 

9 

2 

100 

Vempn.                     17fl2  y.  (i.  W.  Itankln.        '41 

70 

36 

93 

VJf} 

4 

7 

fi 

0 

7"   1 

S 

0 

3 

130 

"    K^ckriUe,  lit,  13J7 

Uonry  F.  Hyde.  p.     ^U 

7-2 

60 

Ur. 

2^^!. 

33 

2 

D 

9,  7.  0 

7 

2 

2 

441 

«            '»         -2d,  lft4B 

E.  B,  Btngham,  p.     *«y 

'Tl 

122 

18t5 

aos 

66 

2 

4 

3    pi  0 

12 

1 

0 

473 

"    TnlcottvUlir,     imi 

JoboP.Hawley.p,    »eH 

75 

6ft 

lOii 

n:! 

20 

10 

n 

2  15    U 

17 

1 

g 

150 

Tolunl'n  Sc  BlutVg,  1723 

Hono* 

1<3 

-27 

37 

11 

0 

U 

2    2.  0 

4 

9 

0 

40 

Walllfi^urd,             ie7S 

None* 

S7 

17S 

205 

27 

1 

7 

* 

4    U 

13 

1 

1 

192 

Wan^ii,                     ITftfl 

Nuim* 

43 

5S 

m    s 

C 

9 

t\ 

3;  !j 

3 

9 

3 

leo 

^VMhlugtoTi,              1742 

Willl*B.  Colton,  p,    »56 

m 

n 

142 

2:J5]  14 

1 

5 

10 

ol  u 

lu 

9 

3 

340 

**     New  PfOfton,    17 17 

None. 

QZ 

611 

nil    16 

a 

-    - 

0 

9,  0 

0 

0 

0 

90 

"           *■          Hill,  1757 

Henry  Upinn,             '©2 
Joa*  AudtrBon,           >^ 

73 

S4 

U 

6S      7 

4 

Ot  4 

0 

f>l  0 

a 

0 

0 

7ft 

Waterbury,  Ut,       I09l 

■US 

IIU 

265 

:LfS5!  !S 

6 

14  2D 

11 

3    1 

i; 

1 

10 

330 

*i            2d|        18a2 

Ed.  G.  Bi-ckurlth.  p.  '&6 

71 

1'23 

:£4£ 

M9 

26 

4 

1» 

23 

0 

4 

2 

12 

'£ 

15 

3T6 
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[Jan. 


GQimCHEa, 


Fiftcd  mnd  NHmD.     ^ 


MlNISTEES. 


cu.  meku'hs. 

J*n.  L  IBTfl. 


34  \  Ui 


AdmtVl 
1S75. 


W#at  Hartfora, 
W-flliiurt,— 

We"  her*  Ik  I  iJ, 
WilUnutOd, 

"*  Wlnsitf'd, 

*'   Mt'HtWlnited 

*'        Willlininillc 
Wfnd,(or. 

*■*     Fuqunnock, 
Windfti'r  Lucki, 
Wo  ltd  1 1, 
Wnoflbfldffc, 
Woo 'i  bury, 

"  Noiib, 

Woods  toe  ki 

'*  lC:i*T^ 

"  N(jrTb» 


\TI% 
1713 
1757 

I7ia 
172S 

i7'2e 

177] 

i;o;> 

1^325 

1S41 
ISU 
177  i 

174ij 
IfiTu 
I^Kh 
IG^ 
1747 

i7:.e 

ISSl 


Notip* 
D,  U.  Atklpn,  p.  »7:  ^e 

FfftDkllii  a.  Tlalflh,  p,  7S  'T6 

Bf-nj.  J.  Reli'oa,  p.  UO  'fll 
[J .  Ban  df  fa'n  »D ,  p .  />«  j.  ]  ]  '7^ 
Aarao  C  AcIhidk,  p.  ^la  '6^ 
KriHluti  Ccilioa.  p.  'iiB  '7A 
a»  J.  M.  UltwId.p.  ^44  *ft*l 
A,  Qi.>odeni:>mfh,  \u  '0&  *7»i 
Thomn!  M.  Mjlei.  p.  70  '-<> 
Leii%HtR.Hftl|nck.p.KJ7  '73 
Frank  Thompson.  p»  IIS  7 
llurucu  WImbIow,  p.  ^4'J  '3& 
liuwen  Q.  VVileoi^,  p.  ^01  '^7 
William  n.  iViIpp*,  '63  '73 
T.  fl,  Cliildf ,  D.I>.,  'i*2  *74 
FraEjclH  Ih'er*  p,  *M  T* 
L^vha'M  P.  Mnrvln,  p. '51  "flo 
G'uTdan  \V.  Xny  pj-i  p.  'W  '<iSU 
J.  L.  R.  Wvckiiff.  p-  *71  TI 
Xfilliflufpl  Upi*cIi,  '37 'ft^ 
j  Abram  ynTt.h,  ♦^Q;7i 

ChiiTk-,*  N,  Ca(e,  7S|^7.'i 


Ch.irlLfl  N.  Uiito, 


'7Sl^ 


(lfl1113iJ7 


16&  3^ 

{^  145 
rJl  ISj 

61    75 
lid  174 


sa   50   W2 


l&i  SI 4 

174  2h^ 
7fl  ^S! 
I!i7  238 
mb  Uh 

a5iii7 

t(iU7 

1^1 1(^ 

li>  174' 
73  I3i  iiJj 
40-  fi4  IL'4' 

29    55    1^4, 
57    ^5  142 

42'   Sa  1271 


1 
0 

a  0 


4 
1 

3 
21 

1  ii 
3  14 

3,  4 
U  4 
I  ]3 

ij'  3 
3  D 
{>!  1 
a!  3 
o;  3 

3[0 

0    1 

o'  1 


0  10 
0    3 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
Q 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o,„ 

Ol  8 

Ol  2 

ol  1 
^1  3 

0  10 

at  6 
<}  0 

0  10 
0    6 
4 
0 


VI 

8& 

tio 
isa 

S74 
103 
112 
IQO 
22S 

^Yl 

304 
15S 
li^a 
1W> 
89 
174 
1(M 

no 

00 
100 


Other  Ministebs. 

Edwin  A.   Adama,    Prague, 

Austria, 
J.  AV.  AUen,  North   Wood- 

atock. 
Bamuel   H.   Allen,    Windsor 

Locks. 
Josiah  L.  Arms,  Woodstock. 
Kdward    E.    Alwater,    New 

Haven. 
David  R.  Austin,  Soath  Nor- 

walk. 
Jared  R.  Avery,  Groton. 
Frederick    H.    Ayres,    Long 

Ridge. 
William    T.    Bacon,    editor, 

Derby. 
John    O.    Balrd,    Ass.    See. 

Conn.    Bd.    of   Ed.,    New 

Haven. 
Abraham  0.  Baldwin,  Hart- 
ford. 
Henry  Barbour,  Londoiif  Eng, 
8amuul    W.    Barnum»   New 

Haven. 
William    E.    Bassett,    New 

Haven. 
Bronson  B.  Beardsley,  Bridge- 
port. 
Hubbard  Beebe,  Assist.  Bee. 

A.  S.  F.  Soc,  New  Haven. 
Samuel  B.  S.  Blssell,  Bee.  Am. 

Sunday  Sjchooi  Union,  Nor- 

walk. 
Beth  Bliss,  Berlin. 
Alvan  Bond,  D.D.,  Norwich. 

(Ordained  Nov.  19, 1819.) 
Jonathan  Brace,  D.D.,  editor, 

Hartford. 


Charles   B.  Brandt,  teacher, 

Farminston. 
Charles  U.  Bullard,  Dist.  Sec. 

Am.  Tr.  Soc,  Hartfurd. 
Zalmon  B.  Barr,  Southport. 
Harvey  Bushnell,  Winsted. 
Thomas  8.  Childs,  Prof.  1  heol. 

Inst.,  Hnrtford. 
Albert  W.Clark,  Orat;,  5t^Ha. 
Henry  Clark,  Avon. 
Nehemiah  B.  Cook,  Ledyard. 
Chuuncey    D.    Cowles,    Far- 

mington. 
Charles  P.  Crofl,  Bimsbarv. 
George  E.  Day,  D.D.,   Prof. 

Theol.  Sem.,  New  Haven. 
Qny  B.  Day,  teacher,  Bridge- 
port. 
Henry  N.  Day,  D.D.,  editor, 

New  Haven. 
Philemon  Day,  West  Avon. 
J.  K.  U.  De  Forest,  Otaka, 

Japan. 
Edgnr  J.  Doolittle,  Walling. 

ford. 
Solomon   J.   DonglaM,   New 

Haven. 
Timothy  Dwight,  D.D.,  Prof. 

Theol.  Sem.,  New  Haven. 
Edward  B.  Emerson,  teacher, 

Stratford. 
S.  O.  Fessenden,  Stamford. 
Thomaa  K.  Fessenden,  Far- 

mington. 
George  P.  Fisher,  P.D.,  Prof. 

Theol.  Sem.,  New  Haven. 
Samuel  B.  Forbea,  W.  Win- 

Bted. 
William  C.  Foster,  Middle- 

town. 


William  C.  Fowler,  ll.d., 
Durham  Centre. 

William  H.  Gilbert.  Dixt.  Sec. 
Am.  Bib.  6oc.,  New  Haven. 

John  Greenwood,  New  Mil- 
ford.  (Ordained  June  20, 
1822.) 

Lcverett  Griggs,  D.D.,  BrlstoL 

John  B.  Griswold,  Eastbamp- 
ton. 

B.  Edwin  Hall,  Fair  Haven. 

Samuel  Harris,  D.D.,  Prof. 
Theol.  Sem.,  New  Haven. 

Henry  Herrick,  North  Wood- 
stock. 

Andrew  J.  Hetrick,  Preston. 

L.  Ives  Hoadly,  New  Haven. 
(Ordained  Oct.  15, 182J.) 

James  M.  Hoppin,  D.n.,  Prof. 
Theol.  Sem.,  New  Haven. 

Stephen  Hubbeil,  Mt.  Carmei. 

Robert  A.  Hume,  Ahmednug- 
gar. 

Nathan  S.  Hunt,  Bozrah. 

Austin  Isham,  Rozbury. 

Spofford  D.  Jeweu,  Middle- 
field. 

Henry  Jones,  Bridgeport. 

William  5.  Karr,  d.d.,  Prof. 
Theol.  Inst,  Hartford. 

John  R.  Keep,  teacher,  Hart- 
ford. 

Josiah  E.  Elttredge,  Florence, 
Italy. 

Rodolphus  Landfear,  Hart- 
ford. 

William  B.  Lee,  Portland. 

Aaron  R.  Livermore,  North 
Haven. 

Stephen  A.  Loper,  Hadlyme. 
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Joel  Mann.  New  Hayen. 
Robert  McBwen,  d.d..  New 

London. 
Daniel    D.    T.    McLanghUn, 

Litchfield. 
Nathaniel  Miner,  Balem. 
William  U.  Moore,  Sec.  Conn. 

Home  Mine.  Soc  .  Unrtford. 
Myron  N.  MorrLi,  West  Hart- 
ford. 
David   Murdoch,  dj>.,  New 

Haven. 
Charlea  Nichols,  New  Britain. 
Elliot  Palmer,  Portland. 
William  Patton,   d.d.,   New 

Haven.      (Ordained   June, 

18*20.) 
Whitman  Peck,  teacher,  Now 

Haven. 
Lyoian  B.  Peet,  West  Haven. 
Ira  Pettibooe,  Winchester. 
Dennis  Piatt,  South  Norwnlk. 
Edward  H.  Pratt,  bee.  Conn. 

Temp.  l]nlon,  Ea<it  Wood- 
stock. 
Charles  Pyke,  Waterbury. 
Alfred    C.    Raymond,    New 

Haven. 
Henry    Robinson,    Guilford. 

(Ordained  April  30, 18*2.3.) 
George   E.    S.inborne,    Prln. 

Orph.  Asy..  Harford. 
Thomas  L.  Shipmau,  Jewctt 

aiy. 


Asa  B.  Smith,  Rocky  Hill. 

B.  A.  Smith,  teacher,  Middle- 
town. 

James  A.  Smith,  Union ville. 

Alden  Soathworth,  Wood- 
fitock. 

Samuel  Spring,  d.d..  East 
Hartford.  (Ordained  Jan. 
22, 1822.) 

Samuel  N.  St.  John,  George- 
town. 

Judson  B.  Stoddard,  Cheshire. 

Calv.  E.  Stowe,  Ti.i>..  Hart- 
ford. 

Thomas  B.  Stnrges,  ParU^ 
Francitm 

William  Thomp^n.  d.d., 
Prof.  Theol.  Jnst.,  Hartford. 

George  J.  TilluUon,  Rocky 
Hill. 

William  W.  Turner,  Sec. 
MIss'y  Soc.  of  Conn.,  Hart- 
ford. 

Orlando  H.  White,  D.D.,  Lon- 
don^ Kngland. 

JoHcph  Whittlesey,  Berlin. 

William  Whittlesey,  Chap. 
Orph.  Asy.,  New  Haven. 

George  I.  Wood,  Ellington. 

Tbeodoro  D.  Woolscy,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  New  Haven. 

William  S.  Wright,  Glaston- 
bury. 


LICBIITIATE8. 

With  yenrt  embraced  in  the 
UrfM  qflicensei, 

George  W.  Benjamin,  1373-7. 
John  O.  Boalii,  1873-7. 
Lcverett  Bradley,  Jr  ,  1875-8. 
Stephen  B.  Carter,  1875-9. 
Prank  J.  GrUwoW.  1873-7. 
John  M.  Hart,  1875-«. 
Lemnel  S.  Hastings,  1875-0. 
Frederick  S.  Hayden,  1872-4. 
Joseph  H.  I«>ham,  1875-0. 
Robert  R.  Kendall,  1875-9. 
Samuel  T.  Kidd<^r,  1875-9. 
John  Marsland,  1875-9. 
Gregory  Mlchaelian,  1S75-9. 
William  1).  Mnsman.  1874-8. 
PretVk  W.  Newcomb,  1875-9. 
David  J.  Ogden,  1875-9. 
Lewis  K.  Packard,  1874-8. 
Bernadotte  Pcrrin,  187i-7. 
Lester  B.  Piatt,  1874-8. 
Frank  C.  Potter,  1874-8. 
Richard  A.  Rice,  1872-d. 
John  A.  Roberts,  1872-0. 
Robert  B  Slimson,  1K72-8. 
Charles  B.  Strong,  1875-9. 
John  Thoman,  187*2-6. 
Albert  H.  Thompson,  1874-8. 
Kdward  O.  Winslow,  1876-9. 


SUMMARY.  ~ CnuRCHEB :  With  pastors,  149;  with  acting  pastors,  108;  vacant,  38  (Including 

11  supplied  by  licentiates  or  ministers  of  other  denominations).   Total,  295.   Gain,  none. 
MI51BTEK8 :  Pastors,  145 ;  acting  pastors,  93 ;  others,  100.    Total,  338.    Licentiate**,  68. 
OiiCBCH  Mbmbebs  :  Males,  17,369 ;  females,  83,606.    Total,  50,975  (includm j  5,861  absent). 

Loss,  47. 
Additions  :  By  profession.  1 ,248 ;  by  letter.  1,299.    Total,  2.547. 

Rbmoyals  :  By  death,  l.u26;  by  dismission,  1,142;  by  ezcommunicAtion,  89.   Total,  2«257. 
Baptisms  :  Adult,  515;  infant,  718. 

Sabbatb  Schools  :  Total,  51,818.    Gain,  251.    Average  attendance,  not  reportel. 
Families:  Total, 31,545. 
BBNETOLCifT  CoNTBiBUi ION'S :  Churches  reporting,  292  (last  year,  295).  Total,  $366,604.49 ; 

Increase,  $87,675.85. 
Foreign  Missions,   $73,114.28;    Home   Missions',    $91,661.77;    Am.  Miss.  Association, 

$22,425.49;  Am.  Oung.  Union,  $6,010.25;  Am.  CoU.  and  Kd.  Society.  $25,621.19;  Cong. 

Pnb.Socleiy,  $768.73;  Miscellaneous,  $172,636.31.    Total,  $392,211.02. 
Hume  Expenditures  :  Not  reported. 
CHANGES.  —Churches  :  XeiOj  —  Reading :  Georgetown.   Dropped  fh)m  the  list,  —  Bozrah ; 

Fltchville. 
MniisTEBS:  Ordinations,  —  Pastors,  6;  without  installation,  8.  Installations,  13.    Dismis- 

siona,  18.    Deceased,  —  E*a«torH,  2;  acting  pastors,  2 ;  without  charge,  7. 

OEOANIZATION.  — Fourteen  District  Associations  of  Ministers,  united  in  the  Gbheral 
AssociATion.  Eleven  ConsoclaUons  and  thirteen  Conferences  of  churches,  —  of  which 
four  ConsoclaUons  and  eleven  Confcrenoes  (comprising  all  the  churches  in  the  State)  are 
united  In  thJ  General  Conference. 
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DAKOTA. 


Churches.       "S 
Place  and  Name,     gi 

MinUTEHS.          ig 

Name.            'g 

1 

CH.  MEMB'BS. 
Oct.  1, 1876. 

Admt'd 
1876-76. 

Removed. 
1876-76. 

BAPT.  • 

76-76.| 

1 

1 

«5 

C 

1 

< 

I 

i 

2 

\ 

• 

o 
ft 

5 

E 

8 

X 

I 

1 

< 

i 

1 

i 

Bon  Homme,           1870 
Canton,                     1873 
Dell  Rapids,             1873 
Elk  Point,  re-org.,   1874 
Erie,                           1872 
Lincoln  Centre,        1875 
Medary.                    1875 
Kichland,                   1870 
Rockport,                 1874 
Bloux  Falls,               1871 
Bpringfleld,              1871 
Bwan  Lake,               1875 
Vermillion,               1870 
Yankton,                   1808 

Robert  Kirk,              T4 

None. 
Geo.  8.  CoddingtOD,  TO 
James  Oakey,  p.         T6 
L.  BridgmaD,             '40 

None. 
G.  S.  Coddlnglon,      TO 
L.  Bridgman,              '40 

None. 
A.  D.  Adorns,  p. 
Kobert  Kirk,              '74 

None. 
John  N.  MeLoney,  p.  T5 
Joseph  Waid,  p.        '69 

76 

T2 
T6 
Tl 

71 

76 
^6 

74 
'68 

0 

11 

3 
11 
2 

6 
6 

13 

4 
4 
12 
60 

16 

20 

14 

24 

71 

li 
26'    2 

81    2 
3l|    6 

6     1 

1 
12;    6 

V 

27l    6 
111    0 
9     1 
36     g 
121    14 

0 

1 
6 
0 

0 
0 

0 
3 
0 
9 
19 

0    0 

2  8 

3  9 
0    0 

0   0 
0   0 

4  4 
0   3 
0   0 
211 
4  23 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

I 

'  1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

s 

! 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

\ 

1 
1 
1 

0 

1 
0 

s 

0 

4 
10 

80 
6   80 
1    40 
1    60 
0     0 

0   80 

0  26 

1  60 
0   20 
0    20 
3    86 
6  180 

Otheb  Minibtebs:  Edwin  H.  Alden,Fort  Berthold;  0.  L.  Hall,  A.  H.  M.  B.,  Fort  Ber- 
thold;  T.  L.  Riggs,  A.  H.  M.  B.,  Fort  Sally;  Stewart  Sheldon,  A.  U.  li.  S.,  Yankton. 

SUMMARY.— Chdbcbes:  With  pastora,  4;  with  acting  pastors,  6;  vacant,  4.    Total,  14. 

Gain,  1. 
MiMiSTEBS :  Pastors,  4 ;  acting  pastors,  3;  others,  4.    Total,  11.    Licentiates,  none. 
Ohubch  Membebb  *.  Males,  122 ;  females,  177.    Total,  299  (including  64  absent).    Qaln,  48. 
Additions  :  By  profes«ion,  38 ;  by  letter,  16.    Total,  63. 

Rkmovalb  :  by  death,  3 ;  by  dismission,  6;  by  excommunication,  none.    Total,  9. 
Baptibmb:  Adult,  18;  infant,  17. 

Sabbath  Sgiioolb  :  Total,  610.    Gain,  88.    Average  attendance,  not  reported. 
Familieb  :  Not  reported. 
Behevolemt  Comtbibutioks  :  Churches  reporting,  none.    Decrease,  $41.00. 

Foreign  Missions,  $271.05;  Home  Missions,  $277.60;   Am.  Miss.  Association,  $14 JK); 

Am.  Cong.  Union,  $15.00.    Total,  $678.81. 
Home  Expcnditubeb  :  Not  reported. 

CHANGES.  — CHURcnFB:  A'eir,— Medary.    Droppedtrom  the  list,*- none. 
Minibtebb:  Ordinations, — pastors,  2;  without  Installation,  1.  Installations,  none.   Dismis- 
sions, none.    Deceased,  — pafc tors,  none;  acting  pastors,  1.    Without  charge,  none. 

ORGANIZATION.— The  Comgbeoational  Abboclation  or  Dakota, which  also  inclndet 
Green  Ishmd,  Nebraska. 


DISTRICT  OF    COLUMBIA. 


I  tic'pl.  30,1 876.  I   75-76.    (   1875-76.  |  75-767" 


Washington,       1865|j.  E.  Rankin,  D.D.,  p.  >64l*69|238|33li509|     l|l2oiooll80|  2\lb\  0ll7|46l28|l60O 


M.  Porter  Bnell. 
Elipbalot  Whittlesey. 

Licentiates. 
None  reported. 


Otheb  Minibtebb.  J.  R.  Johnson. 

Charles  Noble. 
William  M.  BIrchard.  Royal  Parkinson. 

Fn-d.  W.  Fairfield.  Beniamln  W.  Pond. 

Solomon  P.  Giddings.  William  Russell. 

SUMMARY.  —  Minibtebb  :  Pastors,  1 ;  others,  0.    Total,  10.    Licentiates,  none. 
CuuBCii  Members  :  Gain,  172. 
Sabbath  Schools  :  No  change. 
Benevolent  Contbibutionb.  —  $1,077.00.  Increase,  $185.00. 

Foreign  MiRsions.  $1,066.22;   Home  Missions,  $76.78;  Am.  Miss.  Association,  $14JS7; 
Am.  Cong.  Union,  $51.25.    Total,  1 1, 208.62. 
Home  Expenditubeb  :  $6,800.00. 

CHANGES.  — None. 

ORGANIZATION.  —The  Gbnbral  Asbociation  of  Neit  Jeebbt. 
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FLORIDA. 


CH.  MEMB'JUS. 

Admit'dl  Removed 

BAFT.  OB 

i 

Jan..  1876. 

1876. 

1876. 

WW;  1 

Chdbcheb. 
Place  and  Name. 

1 

M111I8TEJI8. 
Name. 

a 

a 
G 

a 
3 

i 

1 

:j 

s 

2 

t—"^ 

1 

t 

0 

• 

§ 

i 

•< 

3  3 

1^ 

6 

0 

s 

^ 

H 

<J 

H 

Q 

s 

&4 

H 

< 

A 

»-• 

Jaokaonville, 

187«|  Solon  Cobb, 

•(MM      1      IS6|      1    1     1    1    1    1 

1 

1 

CHANGES. —New  chnroh,  1.    Cbdn  of  members,  86. 
BBifKYOLEirT Contributions:  Foreign MlMlona, $6.00;  Home Miealona, $25.00 ;  Am.MUa. 
AMociation,  $40.60.    Total,  $71.60. 

ORGANIZATION. —Unaaaoclated. 


GEORGIA. 


|Bept.aO,187^]TftT5^S.|  lS75-TSn'7P?C~ 


AndeT«Qj]rlll«, 
At!  ante,  Itt, 
Belmont* 
By  rati  gUtloDf 
Goldlii|f'aQFOf0,- 
Midway, 

B«vaiiTiali, 
Woo4tJ(1^. 


iaft7 
167a 
187a 

1^74 

1874 

186B 

1S71  J  JI 


8.  8.  Aahl[?y, 
R.  F^  Hurkhami 
[£!.  WaUclQu,  Lie*} 


He 


11  *7 


II.  F,  Markhani, 
H._F.  Mnrkhmn, 


Tfi' 


7i 

72 

7A4* 

fl 

ft 

a    8 

1 

2 

6 

8 

2 

0 

^75 

t4 

22|  46 

(( 

i% 

2  2T 

fi 

4 

1^ 

23 

la 

*;4 

0 

10   18 

a 

e 

0   tt 

0 

0 

S 

6 

6 

*n 

afl 

n7;2(» 

1 

33 

7t4fi 

1 

ft 

2 

Ifi 

10 

*76 

7 

la    2» 

Q 

lot  111 

fi 

1 

7 

10 

fi 

'70 

20 

34 

6% 

34 

0 

§   6 

0 

1 

7 

0 

2 

'7A 

a 

14 

^ 

0 

0 

U    0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

« 

^7^ 

49 

fi2 

101 

10 

8 

413 

1 

0 

1 

8 

A 

*7a 

13 

la 

04 

I 

11 

TIS 

fi 

0 

0 

11 

IS 

,250 
4d 

QOO 

30 
40 


Other  Ministers  :  Horace  Bamstead,  Prof.  University,  Atlanta ;  O.  W.  Franclf,  Prof.  Unl- 
veraity,  Atlanta;  E.A.Ware,  Pres. Unlveralty,  Atlanta.  Licentiates:  One  in  table 
above. 

BT7MMABY.  — Cboeches:  With  pastors,  none;  with  acting  pastors,  8;  vacant,  2  (indadlng 

1  supplied  by  a  licentiate).    ToUl,  10.    Gain,  none.    Losi,  none. 
Ministers:  Pastors,  none;  autiuffpaitton, 4;  others, 8.    Total, 7.    Licentiates,!. 
CnuBCH  Members  :  Males,  803;  females,  864.    Total.  667  (including 47  absent).    Gain,  66. 
Additions:  By  profession,  li4:  by  letter,  29.    Total,  138. 
Removals:  Bv  aeatb,  18;  by  dismission,  8;  by  excommunication,  20.    Total,  46. 
Baptisms:  Adult,  77:  infant,  41. 

Sabbath  8chooi.s  :  Total,  917.    Gain,  82.    Average  attendance  not  reported. 
Families  :  Not  reported. 
Benevolent  Contributions:  Charobes  reporting,  8  (last  year,  none).    Total,     $42.00. 

Increase,  $42.00. 
Foreign  Mlesions,  none;  Home  Missions,  $10.00;   Am.  Miss.  Association,  $4,629.88. 

Total,  #4^39.88. 
HoMB  Expenditures  :  Cfanrcbes  reporting,  8.    Total,  $817.00.    f 

CHANGES.  ~  CnuRCHES :  New, — none.    Dropped  firom  the  list, — none. 
M1NI8TERB :  Ordinations, — pastors,  none;  without  installation,  2.    Installations,  etc.,  none. 

ORGANIZATION.  —  In  the  Central  South  Conference.    See  Alabama. 
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[Jan. 


ILLINOIS. 


Caoacn^A. 


place  wa^  Name. 


AlsEoiiquIn,  135U 

AJloti.    Omroh  of 

ih^  Uci] center,  187fi 

Aflonfi,  ISA! 

An^itwTU,  liWfi 

AtlchiM>n,  ]«A3 

Atlfinift,  ]^54 

Aarorn,  l*t,  \^^ 
'*    N*.'W  Engl  and,  lB5li 

Avrn  3«55 

Hunlftt.  3B74 

Bntftifla.  ]H:15 

Beurdsiawni  l^-l'i 

Beech  HT,  l^T'i 

Beverly.  T8Jl> 

BiifWoo.ls  1S4.2 


MIN1ST£IIH- 


Namo. 


Robert  Kuutac, 
None. 

None, 
flinty  C.  Aljerrnthy,  ^Ab 
.Timctf  U'  La  Bach,    '"" 
John  A.  Grifllti, 
Oeort^e  8ch^^>sfter, 
John  A.  0Hfliii, 

None. 

None, 
G-eorgv  A.  C^iIimhiU], 
J,  W*  UratUhaWj 
Juhn  }l.  l^hay, 
Janiefl  F.  ymlth, 
A  J.  Yt-atfr. 

D.  ThiiTiiaB, 

E,  D.  Bui  ley, 


Hlanmlntfdiile, 
BtdoniliiKUin,  Ut, 

BoweuAhurfF, 


]S4u 
]H04 


Ncine. 

Nmip. 
W,  H.  BrewiUT, 
A.N.  iliCoiHiuffhey,  ^JupTO 


Braid  wood  J  rt/*fti  1S71  Cirlfflth  K.  ETan*^ 


Hflglstou, 
Brimfli'ld, 
BrlMoK 
Brook  lield, 
BroUiflitoTit 
Suda,  lat. 
nonk^  r  ]01U 
By  5  on, 
Cmibfidgi", 

Chiitnpiiiern, 
ChiintlkTTlllet 
Cl^nphiT 
O'-bnnae, 
CheiLoai 
ChOiiicrrteldii 
Uhlcpjcw,  let, 
I'lyiTiotilh, 


1M7 
ISTl 

1H7^ 


None. 
H.  P.  C  i"***  '71 

[Ward  Btttchelor,  Lie]  I'T* 

NoTio. 
[EdwBTd  KlmbsilJ,  i?V.] 
1 1  cit  J"  Ko  ^V ,  Co  hn  zui ,    '^T'iJ 


IJM^  GtforgtW.  Baltjtifu, 

j8^Si  J.  C.  Bi  c'timan, 

isril  t^.  F.  Lih'kinBotit 

1S4-2  ll^nry  ^WlUfl, 

IM.-iJi  Wlllhini  Cr.  rkTcc, 

ir^t)  .Smlch  B,  Goodciiow,  '4G 

IhT^J     None, 

ISfl'i     None. 

]SrJ7  J.  V.  Win  is,  ^5 

1 H  4  8  K II  hn  r J3  oni  I  i,  ^50  '70 

Ibo  1  E .  r .  G  ood wi  [  I ,  J>,D .  ,p  .'oS  ^<J7 

]rt:]2      None. 


'•    New  Knsrlaad,  ISSS  L.  T.  Cbnmberloli] ,  p/O^ 


tfi^Son  Tarkf 
Tub»r[jaclt2, 


1870 


♦«    Lincoln  Park,  ISn; 
«■    Oiiklind,  TSaS 

♦    Hithnny,  l%na 

''    lj4*aTiU  tf  t.|       l?i+i*^ 
'■    Wifckpr  I'arki 
^*    47lbMt, 
'*   Onmon  BU, 
**    youth, 

Chm<?pl, 

ChTiun, 

O  en  cent* 

CrvrnXQUy  lit, 

Crviial  Lake^ 
imnunClty, 
T^nnvors,  lei, 
iKt  Kaih  Centre, 
Defpluliieii,  Iftt, 


I860  D.  N,V^lnde^vt!f■T,  p. 


ilc] 
Burlt*-  F.  Linvltli  p. 
Z-  B.  Tlolhrook^  p. 
C,  A*  TiiWle, 
Georgo  H-  Peeke,  p. 
l%a  N.  A.  MUl  ni. 


IB' 
1874 

1S5& 


Ed^'d  F.  TVdltanifl,   'flC  'Til 


[Chtii.  H.  Hosiers,  Zi?-,,]  nb 
None*  I 

Nathaidet  V.  Coltrioi  ^50|'74 
None. 

JamuB  Whilu  We^t, 

XVm,  G»  PicklnBoii, 

eylvcptiT  li.  Dole, 
1S12'9.  C.  Bav, 
IH^^mVVm.  A.  Culler, 
lrtflj|KfiifV  D,  PlaUj 
1854      None, 
ISfli^l    None. 
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Ill 


CHtlftOa^B* 


riaee  and  C^aioe.     |« 
O 


Niirne. 


CH.  MEM  a' KM. 
April  1,  1870. 


i\\ 


A^drat'd 
ISTS-Tfl. 


18T5-76. 


rhtwoer^i  Gro?e, 
r>uTidctf^ 
I>v1ght.  lit, 

But  P*w  PitWi 

EUlo, 
Elmure, 
Kim  woo  J  ^ 
£Tmn»ton» 


1B70 
1833 
IMfl 
1841 
iStHJ 

1S36 
1M7 
ISW 

1870 


Wra.  T.  Blenkam.  '«J0  '7i 
G.  v.  HotcDinbc,  p.  'TS  '7& 
A,  R  Thain,  "70  73 

M.  M.  Longloy,  '46 '74 

J.  U.  BBrnt-n.  'efi'74 

eiram  L.  Ha  ward,  *U  '73 
[N"ewton  Barrett,  /V*J  To 
John  W.  Forocr,  'Tfll'TO 
(\  E.  Dlckinioii,  '631*67 

[John  WtbNl*r,  Jfe^.l 
A.  J.  Van  WfiKHPr,  p.  TS'^'S 
K.  N.  I  A-kiird,  ji.       ^7o/r" 


18 
12a; 
391    a 

115 
123! 

7T| 

^41 

1«| 

3^1 ' 

2i}i 


Fb  1 1  Crtek ,  fft^ma  a ,  1  S^>  Chjirles  K.  Conrod,  'iiS  •  '^i 

FnrmlngtoD,  lit,       184;iU,iliti  H.  FairbftQk»  *m!*76 

F^nwit*  IfimijD^maeherrill,  p*  •73/1^ 

Fri^mont,  lfi38  Almond  H.  Foi,  »&B  'ftB 

Galoibui^p    Irt  O. 

of  Chriat,  J837  A.  A.  Ellaworth,  'caj^e 

G«Jt%  ism 

6u4eii  FnUrli^,        1838 
0«t3«MK),  IM,  IHiJfi 

Oenm,  184{) 

lfi7J 


GnuiTtllef 
Grldtey, 


11Ui'<<UI«, 
Homer, 
Hat  I' ton, 
Bontk-v, 


1853 

183: 
ISS? 

18.^8 
1874 

\%m 

185^ 
iSflfl 
lSftL> 
1858 
18^2 


A^  A.  Ellaworth, 

None. 
RufuK  B,  O^Id^p, 

Nnntj. 
a.  \V.  Fay, 

None. 
i?ainU  CBarlTttt,  D,D/4n  '73 


^7-76 


HIlTil,lInTTl»t'aP.0.1HflS 


JefferKin, 
Joy    pTalfle, 
cord  P.  O.p 
KankAkfiCj 

Lacun^  litf 
Lafftvettep 
Xa  Ileirpe, 
Ltinoillc, 

Ijh,  Ballii. 

Lawn  EJdgCf 
Let  Cc^ntJi*, 
Llncotn, 
IjLiboDi 

Lljle. 

Lomtkordf 

LiDdi'>Wa 

Lrndan, 
LyonjiTlLls, 

II  ah  ft, 

Mattoon,  lat^ 


Con- 


1835 

\m\ 

1844 
1554 
1855 
lUb 
1847 
IKVi 
1«40 
185(1 
18ri2 
1848 
1343 
18A0 
11^ 
lS6(t 
]ft:?8 

isri 

lSi5^ 
18.^6 
IF143 
lSfi7 
1857 
18.^8 
1800 
1941 


II.  Vftlloue  Warrtfn,  'm 


Kono. 
H.  U.  Penrlleton, 
Giwrga  H.  Bailey, 
AfmtT  narpvrj 

AmoB  <f.  Bailey, 

None* 
Louli  Vaniet, 
Q.  C\  Adanai, 

None. 
J,  E.  Btonn, 

None, 
Chn*.  IT.  Abbott, 
iCngier  ^.  Biirgcnt, 
KM  Oorwln,  p.l>»,  p. 
J-  M.  WniiaoiB, 


E.  A,  Tanner. 

JaiTK'ii  TompMnB,  p«j  'flf 

WitlUm  Tracy,  ^3 

No  no. 

William  WakL'flHd.  >4fl 

Levi  P.  Bk!hfor<l,  ^72 

UnfuB  Apibotp,  '61 

d.  C.  Myem,  "SO 

Martin  H.  H»U,  m 

Jaeiicii  Brewor,  *59 

i?eih  M.  Wilcoi,  ns 

Hlrnm  L.  llciwar(!)t  ^ 

NOTJC'* 

J.  E.  Storm,  ^ft 

ChmU-ii  Cavcmo,  'M 

A.  K.  Evpreit,  p.  'ao 

Charit*  Macbin»  "38 

J,  C.  Arnutroug,  p.  1A 

None* 

R.E  Cutler,  T4 
[C.  H.Whe«ler,/*infij.]:e7 

A-Elbrlclffe,  'fiT 

J.  T.  OravH,  *7J 

Nonev 


9  10 

42  8U 

9  30 

40  75 

55  BS 

29  48 

7  0 

»  15 

a  IS 

9a2r)3 
BJ  12 

eijiosfuie 

48;  ^a;MO 
12'  IS 

IfiO 
82 

lao 

385* 

257 
151, 

ITS 
103 

M 
ISO 

4  J 

ifla! 
22 

37 
3fi 

Ifi 

20 
51 
40 
40 

44 
M 

74 


AT 

102 

45 

37 

50 

74 

J3fl 

'^40 

&e 

161 

48 

103 

%2 

\n 

44 

59 

Ifl 

20 

76 

104 

16 

a'j 

12 

23 

f^ 

100 

8 

14 

10 

27 

13 

23 

6 

9 

g 

18 

17 

34 

14 

2S 

13 

27 

12 

32 

24 

ail 

82 

137 

80 

44 

11 

40 

93 

140 

27 

i% 

4 

15 

£1 

&g 

2& 

63 

16 

23 

26 

hh 

70 

4& 

18 

33 

7 

10 

20 

&4 

11 

3& 

S2 

4> 

n 

2,* 

25 

65 

44 

&4 

^ 

m 

41 

f,l 

13 

35 

45 

JH3 

18 

68 

30 

e2 

4 

13 

3 

0 
12 

6 

II 

1 

0 

4|6 

0    0 
12    6 

6  11 

2 
U    9 

7,  5 

la,  0 

30'  4 

3    « 
13 


2 

23    4 

Q  0 
0    0 

dI  0 

7|  3 

4    0 

41  2 
D  D 
0    0 


6 
5 

0 
1 
4 

6 
0 
37  10 

4|  0 
ll  4 


5 
4 
0 
2jl7 


117 
120 
100 

no 


13    0  14 
q    0    (t 

fl|  0  0 
5 
U 
4 

3! 
8 
0 
0 
8 


113 

31  0 
£|  0 
8i  0 
ll  0 
2  0 
1  0 
4^  0 
1  0 
5  D 
0    0 


48 
325 

50 
iTa 
17& 

40 
130 
164 
200 

27ft 

\m 

300 

no 

TS 
ISft 

75 

75 
186 
125 
140 

85 
0 

140 

m 

40 

U3 

0 

40 

13A 

TO 

293 

00 

0 
140 
120 
60 
135 

log 
T0 

70 

150 

126 
80 
70 

150 
80 

IDO 
60 

26& 
90 
80 
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OHUBCfl£0, 


Place  And  Name.     ^ 
O 


CH,  MiMD'ita.  Admt'il  Removed  saft.« 


Aprin,  ISTfl. 


187fi-Ta. 


Ifi76-7fi. 


^75  75.5 


Mavvood, 

MQi>danp 
M&iidotft, 

Mo  line,  Ut, 

MoriUbenO}  Hnroil- 

ton  P.  O. 
MorrlQn  Istf 
MoFrieOQi 

Mt.  Filial  iTie, 

Ndpervitlt?, 

Jfebrnfthft, 

Newark. 
N.'w  HorllTi. 
Xew  Mil  ford, 
Kt^w  Uullatid, 
NuwtowD.  AclaiHA 

P.O., 
New  WIndior, 
Hora. 

NoniiBl,  lilt  Ortha, 
Oak  PiiJ-k,  iKt, 
OdelL 
Onknlln, 
Olpey» 

Ooelda, 
QnUno, 

QsreolEi, 

Ottawa, 

pMTk  llldge. 

Paw  Paw,  iJid.  Un., 

Poxtoci, 

Pitjaon^ 

pL'C^totiJcn, 

Peoria,  Iflt, 

Pltu,  1st, 

Pilot. 

PitUfipld, 

PIptijfleld, 

plant), 

Plymouth, 

Port  Byron, 

Poplnr  Grove, 

Prairw  City, 

Prlncctoni 

ProaEt^ct  PAtk, 

ProTi4*?T]ce, 

Qulficj,  German  i 

*■       FIrdt  Union, 
Kaiiloul, 
RATenawoodf 
Klclitnofid, 

liUey, 

RobcrM, 
Rock  Fa  111. 
lii^cskford,  \*li 
2d, 
Kockton, 


liTl     None. 

iet5»      Nobis. 

1B33  A.  B.  0Aa]pl}«I1,  ^&1 

18^5      NoTje. 

]S4;l  W   E.  Lincoln^  ^M 

1R41  i^hark^a  M.  Bingham,  ^0 

1*14  E.  a  Barnard,  'Oft 

l&fi]  [Ueo.  Dunlap,  Prt9.\ 


1S*9 
]g4» 
185? 
JB&T 
1869 
1833 
1858 
lH:i!i 
18« 
1869 
ISfll' 

1S52 
1870 

18.i,'} 
1  Wlh 


Sfi 


*74 


None. 

tl.  A.  afonlgoraery,  *M  '73 
Edward  IL  Hftiltb,  '0S"7a 
GeorKv  L.  Kobtrtfl,  ^  '37 
E.  K.  U^^blnaori,  ^  ^3 

Jamei  W.  nnTtahorn,73  ^0 
neory  G.  PendlutDd,  '4W  '73 

Nonb. 

None. 
i:H.V.n.NeTliii,/*r6jO 

W.  K.  Lincoln,  *e6 

A.  .T.  Y'lvier, 
J.A.  Watcrworth,    *74 
Jfono. 

Qeo.  Huntington,  p.   '54 


1 B52  Jo  hti  A  d  ama  A  Hen,    MO 

1857      Nono, 

1ST:1  Isf-jiel  Brown,  '76 

1868  M.  K.  Dwis^ht,  p.         '©^ 

Iffjfj  Vl'm.  A  ,  Cliamberllnt^Sl 

184»  Hf^nry  M»  T upper,      '^H 

1S7!J      Non(». 

ISftU     Xont". 

Iftifln,  D.  Wiard,  'Tl 

ISTil  T*  J.  Vok-nUtie,  Tu 

2Sj8      Nont. 

iKftft  Fmncln  Lawaon,         *47 

1!?5V  G.  C.  Btrons,  ',13 

18la  [g.  A. Wall  at! P.  />rr»  ]'70 

lefa  Uoorgo  B.  HuE>bard»  '4S 

1SI7  AAahel  A.  BCrvL-n4,     ^^9 

1853  GporjjfC  S.  Eaicom,     '70 

1S«B     None. 

1837  OeoriiO  MnCArdle,       *70 
]^S4  Rdward  Ebba,  p.        M3 
18'J7  BetiJ.  Mooro.  '57 
1S39      None* 
ISlki  Alttier  Ilfittjer,  '&3 

1838  T,  A,  Wadi  worth. 
1M2  Bl'UJ.  F.  Worrell,        '67 
3i:il  lUebjird  Kdwiirda,      7^ 
ISiJii      None. 
INI  Henry  SVllnfin, 
J  8.^ Ji  ( ]  Imr  k'*  K.  Co  nmd,     'S8 
IftflSKdwardAndersoD,    'fi7 

None* 
William  A.  Ltoyd^ 


■74 


24 
7 

28 

6 

18 
b 

IS 
22 
H 

25 

15 
£5 
43 

7 

i> 

20 

74 

11 
32 
18 

1&    4S 


18i:i 

iHftT 
lS6g 


KrancitiJ.Doujjl 

NjT3e» 

Nonp. 
J.  A*  Wnterworihp 


'fi2 


187:>  John  J*  WeageT 


lHr.i 
183T 

13^4 
18M 


Wddor  einlth,  n.        'fili 
bVink  P.  Woodbury,  '6& 

None.  I 

None^ 


12a 


as  41 

41    07 


SO 

ao 
as 

M 

S3 
17 
i 
43 
15 

W 

42 

175 

n 

30 
61 
194 
10 
dS 
16 

m 

27 
38 
73 

IB2 
3ia 

2iJa 
03 

19% 

84 

5e 

32 
228 

2a 

40 
IS 
27 
67 
64 


17 

12 

6    12 

-n     3n     .-a 
71  Vm  l',i 

17    33|   6W 
14[  24l  a^j 


0 
E    3 


n 


£3 


0 
0 
521 


2135 

%\V1 

ol  1 

2.  5 
1 


0 

1 

3;  3 

13    3 

0    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

4, 

1 

11 

0 

0; 

9  111  Itt 
lu    3  13 


1 
0 
11 

a 

4 
0 
6 
6  42 


0  1 
1^  1 
0,11 
ll  4 
fi!LO 
QilU 
0'  0 

0  a 

48 
10 


10  0, 


10 


3  1 

4I  1 

4  0 

.'0 

71  0 
1  0 
4I  0 

5  0 


14 
10 

3 
6 

&12 


13 

2 
0 
2 
T 
11 
0 

6 

14 

0:  6 

0  2 

1  1 


5L 

l|  71 


I  2 
2 

0 

0 
2 
1 


50 

110 


3«l 
160 


7  0 
0  2; 
»  1 

2 
0 
0 
0 
I 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

0 


9 
2 
D 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
1 
S  0 
T   0 


80 

lis 

0 
SO 
74 

0 

13 
8« 
4A 

^3 

IID 
ICO 
143 
150 
75 
0 

Oil 

300 
fiO 
00 

IQO 
12a 

es 

350 
30« 

225 
20 


100 


110 

90 

40 
300 

T5 
153 


00 
TTn 
100 
250 
300 
60 
50 
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CucRcriES. 


n*c«  »(id  Nftifle^ 


Ho*eoiond, 

Ugiind  Ori:»ve, 
Bviilora],  Ut, 
B*fidwlch» 

Seward, 

Btinhboniii 

Bhlrlanil, 
Spridgileld, 

S  erllng,  Ut, 
Bill] man  Valkjr, 

^umraer  HiU, 

'JouLoQ^ 

Troraonti 

Tutiier, 

Wvbadfa  Co,, 

WaukcgAn, 
WiiupciHBvo  Grove  I 

Wayne, 

Stmljii, 
Wrtt  Point, 
WtfihefifltLd^ 

WLltElBU«, 

Wlnoe'tHifOf 

Woodlmrfii 
WoodiUKk, 


HlWISTER*. 


Name, 


1S7J  J»wijh  Mn*ori,  U7 

iS^a  ('lijirk'14  T  Deri  UK,  p-'Ti) 
li'iL.J.^infiN  \K  Wyckut),    *53 
li*T&  [E4wrn  KHnTioll,/.!^] 
ISa  iN-lbank  1  r.  CoUriD/oa 
ISJ^  Jobn  L.  Grnngtfr,       m 

18JL  E.F.  WHeht.  'ifl 

I  asw  An  t\  TV  w  \V«U  hapmHB  ,'iy 

8^  Geo  I  f  e  \T.  Co  I  inao ,   tl^ 


IgflTlH.  B.  I*eiin, 


1H37  K.  N.  Adiifi'Vi,  *ii4 

JSoT  AlhtTi  Buflhndh  7:1 
ISSS  JI.  J.  FerrI*,  1C 

1S71  Ill.SJhuvtlnir.F.  ITijf.JTfl 
TsmlChnrk'e  K.  Marnd,  p,  'fiS 
1 8 40 ;  \Vm ,  * i ^^1 J ft(f be r,  Jr.,  Tl 
iSOo'Juhri  J.  Weo^e,  '(KJ 

ISJI,  Henry  Avury,  ^m 

1846! K.  L.  McO^jTd.  '61 

l8l3'tiortr>f«  L.  Koberli,  '64 
Kifl  lE.Mr^k.'eU,  7iJ 

lfl.5S  X.  IK  Fannlnif, 

1«49  IL  C  Abernt  Lhy,        '45 

1B5S  BL*nj.  hMlft'kinn,        *51 

mn  P.  \V.  Wmlficflj 

1855  U.  V.  Uubi.'ru, 

l<!rJ      None. 

1S4J  Hlibmlm  IL  Bakor,    '&j 

lfrtJ4  Jub.i  W.  FerjHT,         *T0 

l^aii  Uliarlii*  \\\  Clapp, 

lNt47      Nu[iL% 

lari      Nasie. 

lS»i7      NuEie. 

1II3J      If  one. 

IHfl*}  l^Lbrop  Tttvlor, 

ISr.^  Ed  w'd  l':wlie«iyJ-,p, 

1H46/Itiram  Foof?, 


'50 


ia74 
1803 
1ST3 


CbUT I t-a  fainter,  '44 

Theo.C  Xorlhcoltp.'75 
HiTiry  \VJIi*f>n,  '7fl 

Wiin.im  Waller*, 
W.Jl.  Bftebitll,  T5^ 


cii.  MF.un'^itN.  Aiiiiit'd  llemoved-   bapt,^ 


April  1.1376, 


IS 


in 


a5    41 

as  m 

&4'124 
4fljt04 

! 
81  n  iis 

'm  36;  62 

^4    46 

19  :io 
I] 


2a 

10  J  41 

lOti  ti 

174  2a 


S  114 


197fl.7fl. 


a!  2 
o!  0 

0.  3 

1  1 
a'  5 
IS  15 


fl-  0 


23 
9 
0 
4 
7 

1» 

3S 
0 

a 

7 


14|  1 

0;  0 

0  4 

0  0    0 

0  0    l> 

l:^  :^l  43 

01  0!   Q 
0-  u,   U 


5  !0 
0    0 


1S75-73. 


01  0    U 
0:  I 

2  4 
0    0 

3  0 

4  15 


0  3 

]!  &i 

lU 

1!  If 

tJ    0 

a  11 

1  fl 


t 


1 

0    0' 

2  37 
»    3| 

ilT 

3;  10 

0,  21 
0!  Di 
0  0 
0    3 


0 


U  0 
3 
« 
69 


30 
T 

1 
-I  3 

ia  1 
10  2 


a  0 

u.  3  4 


05 
(20 

laa 


£0 

7a 

lU 

100 

HO 
KjO 

m 

ISO 
150 

lOD 
30 

00 

fiO 

m 
35 

123 


oU&o 


104 

1^ 


oL'ii 


150 
1^ 


100 
100 

no 

ol  60 


Otbbb  M1RI8TEB8. 

A.  n.  AoniB. 

Wm.  Irvini;  Baker,  SbeffieM. 
Flavd  Basco-n,  d.o.,  Ottawa. 
William  M.  Beechi.r,  Chicago. 
Phiuea«  A.  Ueane,  Jackson* 

vUIe. 
I>«i^  Benedict,  Aurora. 
Junnihin     Blanchard,     Pres. 

WbcMton  C'dleg^,  Wbeaton. 
Gtorge    N.  Boardman,  D.D., 

Prof.  Th'Ol.  8em  ,  Chicago. 
Ilenry  L.  Bo tt wood,  teachur, 

Princeton. 
John  Bradahaw,  Chicavo. 
Hope  Brown,  iCoekford. 
Heiry  Bo««,  merchant,  Crea- 

ton. 


Henry  W.  Cobb,  farmer, 
Wbeaton. 

WillUm  H.  Colllna,  Qutncy. 

Edmund  F.  Dickinvon,  city 
missionary,  Chicago. 

AndrewDoremus, Providence. 

Franklin  V\\  Plsk,  d.d.,  Prof. 
Theol.  Bern.,  Chicago. 

Horatio  Foote,  Quincy. 

Daniel  L.  Gear.  Ohesier. 

Charles  Granger,  farmer.  Pax- 
ton. 

Joseph  A.  Hallock,  Chicago. 

Henry  L.  Hammond, Chicago 

James  T.  Uanning,  merchant, 
Marseilles. 

Charles  L.  Harrison,  Earlville. 

KUas  W.  Hewitt.  I'ecatonica. 

William  K.  Holyoke,  Chicago. 


Simon  J.  Humphrey,  Dls.  80c. 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Chicago. 
Henry  8.  Huntington,  Galea* 

burff. 
Tiioddeus  B.  Hurl  bat.  Upper 

Alton. 
Azarlah  Hyde,  Galesburg. 
James  T.  Hyde,  d.d.,  Prof. 

Theol.  80m.,  Chicago. 
Henry  Jacobs,  Bartlett. 
Elisba  Jonny,  Galesburg. 
Gideon  8.  Johnson,  in   busi- 
ness. Hale. 
Henry  C  Johnson,  Dallas  Oily. 
Lemuel  Jones,  Macomb. 
Adam  8.  Kcdzic,  Flnan.  Agt. 

Theol.  8cm.,  Chicaga. 
William     D.    A.    Matthews, 

Chicago. 


SECOND  SERIES.— VOU  IX,     NO.   I. 
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Statistics.  — Illinois. 


[Jan. 


Jamet  McChesnej,  Chicago. 
Korman  A.  \li1lArd,  Chlcngo, 
J).  B.  Nlcholf,  New  Milford. 
Waabinffton  A.  Nlcbola,  800., 

Lake  Format. 
Theopbilus  Paokard,  MantoDO. 
Alvah  0.  Page,  fanner,  Elgin. 
Oeorge  O.  Partridice,  intnr- 

aneo  agent,  Batavla. 
WiUiiim    W.    PattoD,     D.D., 

Chicago. 
Charlc'a  Peabody,  Chicago. 
Keael  M.  Pearaon,  Polo. 
Bamuel  Pcnfleld,  Nora. 
Andrew  Tj.  Pennoyer,  fanner, 

Roneville. 
P.  Wallace  Phelpii,  Lombard. 
Daniel  J.  Poor,  iJeaminoftOQ. 
James  Powell,  Bee.  A.  M.  A., 

Cfaio&go. 
Charlea  P.  Reed. 
John  L.  lUcharda,  Chicago. 


J.  P.  Rfcharda,  Bowensbarg. 
Mwrvin  Bo«)t,  Lanark. 
WfUiim    F.     Roae,     Cryatal 

Lake. 
Joe.  K.  Rot.  i>.d.,  Bapt  Am. 

Home  MiS8*v  Soc,  Chicago. 
John  0.  Uvboft,  Bloomiitgton. 
CKeorge  F.  8.   bavasre,  d.d., 

Treaa.   Theol.    8em.,   Chi* 


cage. 
Vilflan 


William  T.  Savage,  d.d.,  God- 
frey. 

Calvin  Bel  den,  agent  Amer. 
Bible  i?oc.,  i&nrora. 

John  H.  Shny,  Beardatown. 

Robert  F.  Shion,  real  eatate 
agent,  Qolnoy. 

Edwin  Q.  Bmfth,  agent  Am. 
Bible  See  ,  Morrison. 

Nathanlil  Smith,  Geneaeo. 

R.  R.  Soow,  Elgin. 

James  P.  Bioddard,  Byron. 


Richard    0.    Stone,    Banker 

Hill. 
8.  Fay  Stratton,  Prof.  Wheat- 

on  Coll.,  Whcaton. 
Julian  M.   Rtartevant,   d.d., 

Prea.  Illinola  Coll.,  Jackson- 

vllle. 
Charles  R.  Sumner,  Obfeago. 
Samuel  R.  Thrall,  agent  Am. 

Bible  Soc.,  Galesbarg. 
Alpha  Warren,  Roaooe. 
John  C.  Webner,  Prof.Wheat- 

onColl.,Whoaion. 
Martin  K.  Whittleaey,  Pup'i 

A.  H.  M.  S.,  JackaonvlUe. 
Alonzo  D.  Wyckoff,  druggist, 

Chebause. 

LlCEHTIATEB. 

Fonr  In  tables  above. 
T.  W.  Hopkins,  Prof.  Theol. 
Bem.,  Chicago. 


SUMSifARY.  — CiTDRCHES:  With  pastors,  26;  with  acting  pastors,  162;  vacant,  67(iocladIng 

13  supplied  by  licentiates  or  ministers  of  other  denomlutttions).    TOTAi.,  245.    Gain,  8. 
MlNlBTEfl<* :  Pastors,  25;  acting  pastors,  139;  others.  73.    Total,  242.    Licentiates,  7. 
Chubch  Members:  Males,  7,550;  femalea,  13.332.    Total,  21,0O«  (including  2,588  abaent). 

Loss,  06. 
Additions  :  By  profession,  1,142 ;  by  letter,  1.057.    Total«  2,190. 

RBXOVAI.S:  By  death,  218;  by  dismission,  1,072;  by  ezcommunlcatioD,  US.  Total,  1,408. 
BAPTISM" :  Adult,  476:  infant.  847. 

Sabbath  Schools  :  Totai.,  28,448.    Loss,  280.    Average  attendance,  not  reported. 
Families:  Not  reported. 
Bemevolbmt  CoNTRiBUTioifs :  Ohnrchca  reporting, 202  (laat year,  104).  Totai.,  $100,700.81. 

Increase,  $27,086.28. 
Foreign   Missions,   $10,316.00;   Home  Missions,   $0,488.01;   Am.   Miss.   Association, 

$16,425:88:  Am.  Gong.  Union,  $1,814.80;  Am.  Coil,  and  Ed.  Soc,  $370.00;  Cong.  Pub. 

Society,  none;  Miscellaneous,  $59,187.18.    Total,  $103,100.87. 
HoMB  EXPENDITURES :  Churches  reporting,  204.    Total,  $376,952.71. 

CHANGES.  —  Churches :  .^eio, ~ Highland ;  Roberta;  Rock  Falls;  Shabbonn;  WUmettc. 
Dropped  flrom  the  list,  —  Albion ;  El  Paso.    Danby  now  appears  a<*  Prospect  Park. 
Ministers:  Ordinations, Pastors,  1;  without insiallation, 4.  Installations, 3.  DismissloDs,  10. 
Deceased,  Pastors,  none;  acting  paatora,  1 ;  without  charge,  3. 

ORGANIZATION.  — Twelve  associations  of  churches,  united  in  the  Geberal  Associatiof, 
which  also  includes  one  Wisconsin  church,  Genoa  Junction.  Two  churches  are  connected 
with  the  Gebebal  Associatioh  op  Indiana,  viz.  Marahall,  and  Wabash  County. 
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Statistics.  —  Indiana. 


"5 


INDIANA. 


Chithciies.         "S 

Ptuo  and  Kant^.     % 

O 


Neune> 


ca.  MEMB'a«.  Adml'd  lUmovocI,  BAFT,  as 


Uayh  187S. 


lS7rj-:a 


-"J 


1875^70. 


1^ 

SO 
120 


HrutU 

CIndnDitl, 

ElichAfi, 

Ft-Waytie.PJjniHh, 

Fremont, 

Hart  Township, 

*'    M.ii'4ow*r, 

Kakomoi 

Hecfaitilrivlllfl, 
MioliJ((an  Oily, 
Moiitn'MmLTy, 
Ufitarto, 

PL^Asaiit  GroTCf 

Terrtt  Jlaute.  Ut, 

V]gD|6dULh, 

Wincboiter, 


lB6a  £.  AndruR, 
1117 Ji  D.  R  DEi\k-a,  p. 
1874      Laif  lUaiiert. 
1S7&  Alfred  CotiJicit, 
1!M19;C,  a  WflrbuTtfln,  p. 
HTOl  Atiadin  B.  Bmwri^  p, 
jM^\r.  B.  McCorralck, 
I8TJ  b:.  Andrui, 

ISai'ULlverS,  Duuo, 
18S9  X.  A.  Ilydti, 
J  872  L,  P.  KoAc, 
imA  A.  8.  Wood,  p- 
187(1  iU  Biirr^p. 
ISA*  !tf ,  W.  Dl|fgr«, 
1^3  T.  H.  M^rCormkk, 
1S3']  EvHru  Kent,  p. 
ia>L^:UK¥l»  WHkuri, 
l^HtulRtifua  I'atch, 

lSoio|     Niino. 
ii^^rfi  Alfred  Ot>«mett, 
IJJ^i's.  8.  Manyn, 
l.*7o|     None. 
18j4,J.  T*  Soale,  p. 
Itii'jiJ.  T.  HouIp, 
lB4ii}|  JoHcpb  y.  J  Duel  I 
]*)'>!     None. 


»MI 
'7& 

•fll 
*70 
'7S 

'4^ 
'&i 
'jB 
^74 
'67 
*T4 
*o7 
^9 
'Tl 

'T4 
'«1 

'75  • 
'HI  ' 


^   4S 


*7!i 

^4 

ISQ 

12 

IVt 

7fl 

tl 

0 

'7<j 

la 

20 

'oJ 

* 

la 

2 

10 

e5 

s 

m\ 

fl5 
7 
11 
13 

l&H 
£5 
12 

109 
29 

& 
142 
SI 

■It 
16 
69 
273 
31 
14 
33 
17 


17 

21 

u 

0 

'J 

0 

11 

0    U 

1} 

0 

0 

2 

0    0 

3 

9 

I 

B 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

U 

0 

3 

6 

K 

4 

12 

1 

Tt 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

1 

4 

0 

a 

4 

i: 

2 

3 

0 

6 

& 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25' 

0 

1 

0 

1 

s 

2» 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1 

4 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

u 

1 

0 

1 

(J 

0 

El 

0 

) 

1 

0 

2 

Q 

2 

1 

0 

u 

1 

0 

1 

4 

(J 

0 

y 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

S 

19 

a 

i;i 

0 

21 

6 

31 

c 

0 

Q 

0 

LI 

& 

0 

0 

0 

tJ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

€0 

140 

3  110 


14a 
lb 
30 

4E> 
40 
100 

200 
1^ 
100 
50 
HA 
SO 
IJVO 


Aaron  Heustls,  Carthaffo. 
William  Qoodman,  N«I«on. 
J.  B.  Piirmeloe,  Peru. 
Bb.'nezcr  Tucker,  liandolph 

County. 
Levi  N.  Wilson,  Cyntblana. 


M.S.  Whitehead,  Indianapolia. 

Licentiates. 
None  reported. 


Other  Minibtsb8. 

Homer  H.  Benson,  Agent  Am. 

Bible   dociety,   Crawfords- 

▼illo. 
J.  Q.  Briee,  Wlnchnster. 

SUMMARY.— Ohorches:  With  i>a»tors,  8;  with  acting  pastors,  17;  vacant,  3  (Incloding 

none  sapplied  by  licentiates  or  ministers  of  othor  deuoniinations).    Total,  28.    Gain,  2. 
Mm itfTEHH.  —  Pastors,  8 ;  acting  pastors,  11 ;  olhera,  7.    Total,  26.    IJcentitites,  none. 
OauRCU  Membbrb:  Males,  523;  females,  972.    Total,  1,495  (including  145  absent).    Gain, 

177. 
Adoittonb  :  By  profession,  167 ;  by  letter,  120.    Total,  277. 
BBMOVAL8 :  By  death,  14;  by  dismission,  45;  by  excommunication,  0.    Total,  68. 
Baptisms  :  Adult,  07 ;  infant,  21. 

Barbatii  fcfcHOOLS :  Total,  2,456.    Gain,  002.    Average  attendance,  not  reported. 
Families  :  Not  reporU'd. 
Benevolent  Contributions:  Churches  reporting,  17  (last  year,  none).  Total,  $3,123.11. 

Increase,  $3,122.11. 
Foreign  Missions,  $2,101.32;  Home  MSsslonx,  $3,007.01;  Am.  Mins.  Association,  $272.15; 

Am.  Cong.  Union,  $158.00:  Am.  Coll.  and  Ed.  Bociety,  none;  Cong.  Pub.  Sodety^none; 

Misclianeons,  $1,998.45.    Total,  $7,530.90. 
Home  Expenditures  :  Not  reported. 

CHANGBS.  —  Cburchea  :    A>t0,  —  Cincinnati ;  Lanesvllle;   Terre   Haute,  Plymouth  Ch. 
Dropped  from  the  list,  — Bloomfleld. 
HiNiATRRs:  Ordinations,  — Pastors,  none;  without  installBtion,  1.  Inhtallations, 3.  Dismis- 
sions, none.    Deceased,  none. 

ORGANIZATION.- Three  Associations  of  churches,  nnited  in  a  General  AssocrATiON. 
which  also  includes  two  Illinoia  churches,  viz.  Marshall  and  Wabash  Counties;  oue  Ohio 
church,  Pisgah ;  and  one  Michigan  ehnrch.  East  Gilead  and  Bethel 
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IOWA. 


n 


MLHJt^TERB* 


Mny  1,1870.     '76-70. 


Li.'in,i>\-efJ 

l&75-7fl. 


Algonn, 
Almqral^ 
Am^'S* 

Anlriif 
Atlacjlic, 

A  VOL!  II, 

BcAVer, 

Btllu  Fl  til  Tie, 

BelU'Viii-, 

UelniDndp 

Btitcklijiwk, 

B]o?[iir]uld, 

Bijuiiflboro'', 

Btiwin'n  I'fttiric, 

Brn.If.ir.l, 

Brl^Ltoiii 

Biifliiki, 

BiirlJiigton, 

Burr  Uak, 

CAjt'y, 
Cam. 

Ct'dflr  Fflllfl, 
Ci^'Sltml  C'Lly, 
CttnUu  iVilin, 

C^lJll  tL-ft  City, 

Chi.iukee, 

C'liL'tUr, 

ClNi!irinQUt 

ChJ]  BubJ, 

CUdort, 

CLiy. 

CI  I  [1]'  Laki-, 

Ctkncrjii, 

Cult  «burg( 

C- .U3ii.il  niijffji. 
CiJU»4iv]1b  und  T4i 

Crovvrord=vlll(?, 

Cnnion, 

€rTiiiiWilt, 

Bai.vllli-, 

U  ii.\'  L  E I  [(u  rt ,  C  fr/fl  <m 
ti 

li.'rni:rirk, 
jDcn  MuiiiePf 

"         fjr'tymtiri, 

DuruLit, 


1  SfliS     Kone. 
imm.  IL  l^bblnft, 
lliSW  W.  H.  Bur/inM, 
1857  Wll [lam  U,  JJrooka, 
]S«5  George  G.  Pcrkliifl, 
.»iaa5     Kone. 
1WS  John  li.  FiBki', 
UTO  A.  A.  Whlrmore, 
l%&K4w!nS.  mil,  p. 
IS70  GtfurKuUinaJey, 
1^74  C.  1>,  JoHL'a, 
lH74CharlcnLittlLS 
1874  Tft  Roy  t^.  llniid, 

IMT  rj.  Gilmcins  Ti-ff.] 

i*<eT,j.  p.«ftj,a^, 

IS*;!     Uojie, 

ISail'jjinjpn  Bamcttj 
iii7i  UoJhi  W.  llotMirr,  p. 
iNCfl'O  <j,  IHckL-rsuu, 
l><ri;!  Elmvey  Adonis, 
}>^5  I  L.  D.  Bnymon, 

H7iJ  U  \V,  Hrfntnii]!, 
18;iS  U'i!lin]]i  SAlter^p. 
1^-021     None, 
1S7-  Ueoritte  W-  Pnlnicr, 
1^71 1  A.  a;  VVldtmim^ 
l*<r>iii  Jnuii'ii  MitMlielll, 
l^iVu  Cli*rW  iiSl!>*, 
]H."iS  Jjinitd  Alilvrftoiit 
iKVai    Koiio* 
Is.V'il    No  no. 
liTiS  J,  Wadlisurii, 
l*i7'>,l'"!iyiiti'  llurL 

lfi'i'.i  A.  1^,  Elliott, 
1^1]  I  J,  Wright, 
1S72  J.  D*Biuid(i» 
IKj-lJiiniOH  Jtnrnettf 
l?t7MlR.  K.  WmhI, 
Jsr^i'W.  L.  Liruy, 
l^jtV      ■^"(JT^J^ 
,I^Jf>  I.  C,  Hujflkcs, 
IS^.M     N-.iUL'. 
ls-0  SftniULl  J;  BllicLj 


74  "74 
^54  'lb 
'7(1 '7C 
'o7i'75 


♦67^00 

^44, '67 
'4Ti'75 
13S  '72 

'7t^ 

'(W'74 

'4.1,  Mil 


IS 
SO 

flO, 

2f  32 


1M2 

is7:s 

lei7ir 

1S:."^| 
,T^i7 

JWil 

1  s.% 

IWi 

1  io: 
is:,i- 
li4TJ 


I     IvonCt 
L  IV  UoiTlfV, 
A.  fc>.  MrL'fJNMell, 
\MI.  WhiiltKfy, 

ElM  di  r.  ^^^llilllH  p» 
H'.  \V.  -TsiIEmIi, 
JmiuK  G.  MerrdJ, 
II,  lu  Wij.i.bvanh, 
,K    V.  rSwifi,  p, 
.\lvrili  L   1  lir-bk,  p. 
E.  !■.  Wlntinjr^ 
I J   £5.  UinjifUaiii,  p, 

J.  Gtfpdiksid, 

]       KuUL'. 

I  Thorn  as  Douglui, 


'57 
'43i'7,T 
'751*74 
'Ml^7t> 

'43*46 
'4(>'7;i 

'5(1  '70 

'47.7:3 


'ij:];7ij 

^*fS,*7i; 

'atj  T2 
*4l3!^7i 

'61j'7i 


*S?)  '72 

'tia:*76 

'£.k!'70 
'Wk  *74 

'fi7r7!i 

Vj2  '7:2 
'44/11'^ 
'ft»j*:i 
*04  hi 

'7(Vfl^ 
'44  7:- 


'es*7tj 


BO  14JJ 

10  35 

40{  TS 

a.1  62 

3S  61 

IV  21 

51  S4 


17  SI  41 

lU,  44  Ei:i 

6.  11  17 

la  la:  32 

tjy'i:a23o 

14'  2a  40 

7'  11    l^ 
21   20  ;>i.i 

20  37  57 
y7'  Jti'  Sfl 
16  £a  4:^ 
I2I  J7 
M4  ISI 


I 


!iS    3:    Iw 


en  13:;  2i> 

ilii     ,'541 
2S    SI 

5i     L^ 


12'  l!^    30 
44S    7a'l3J 

4U,  bD 


^tI  G4     4 


.  '•-I 


6' 

^1 
70' 

111  ai>;  41 

:^i   22  43 

4tl  07  110 
2.'>  41  j  dt> 
r»U  131  IL*;?1 
.'^',1  lU  I  ./J 

371  «y  126 
141  lw;iS7 

12j  2d    3g 

:^)  ;u  £4 


IB 

0 

fi 

y, 

IVI 

6 

0 

2LK 

2^ 

J 

36 

a 

IS 

20 

70 

7 

3 

ill 

0 

16 

1 

4 

4    b 

1  0 
^2& 
14    S 

I    0 

7    f>,l3 

2tl]l3'33 

1    2 


2    2 

4 


0    « 
21  4 


4  K> 

0  ,^ 
1 

0;  ;; 
4-n 

3  2g 

0' 

'U, 

I 

CI 
14  I 
0.  0 
6 


fli   I  14 

Oil  n 


8,17 
S,  3 
2-  6 
13  24 
1232 

0  13 
]4|2ii 

ft'2« 
Ml  1*3 

1  1 
6!21 


1 
2    2 

0    D 
31  4' 

1) 

4 
3 

4 

0 

U 

4 
I 

0 


0|  0 


3 

o|  3 
3    " 

0'  0 


41 

t>  fi  a 
ij  fr  0 


3l7 
0'  1 
Z\  2l  0 


SO 

7a 
9a 

4$ 
140 

75 

4  100 

Un 

25 

so 

43 


0 

0    0 

1 


0 
0 

3  0 

o|  u 

U  0 

i  2 

"J  0 

Li  0 

5  y 

]4{  0 

0  U 

0  0 


3 
0    0 


4 

ij 
lie 


^'1  ^ 

J  1 

1'  11 

0  0 

4|  0 


SO 


30 

75 
;») 
3d 
7<* 

40 
Uit 

00 
120 
m 

35 
0 


150 
30 

7ft 


4i 
75 

30 
7a 
SO 
lai 
14^ 
16a 

ISO 
17S 
1-25 
55 
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Oaaacaxfl* 


Flaci?  nnd  Noma. 


BbNMTEBi. 


Namfl» 


Cii.  UEiiB'RS.  AdmlM  Etiimov^d.   rapt.u 


May  1,  ma. 


fit- 

£1^ 


1S7&-T3 


1S75'7S. 


i!^ 


tdit- 


l>yeravlllfl. 

I»5a 

E«rnrme» 

1AS9 

3S4o 

lass 

Ktdor^, 

isaa 

Elfeador, 

EiJc  HiTer, 

1851 

JfteJra, 

18.i& 

Fa  rfti¥, 

1883 

Fairflt'Id, 

\m^ 

F.irintinburff, 

H:.3 

Furnifn^top, 

184JJ 

FannRii^, 

l)i7& 

Fayflitfl, 

IWft 

Flint  Cretk,  FFe/**.  mil 

FEorynct'vllie, 

HWT 

Faniran<-]lc, 

i&s<p" 

Fure»t  City, 

187  r 

Fon  Atktoaon, 

Otriirtan 

,lSi'.V 

Fort  Dod^, 

l^f^'H 

Fi^nltlfu, 

]Fi.-»il 

Garden  Prairie, 

ia7-> 

Gamavfllo, 

]8&4 

Oeooa  Bluffs, 

isae 

GtJorigetoTirij, 

1S90 

OlJffl«n. 

187r.i 

Given  Station, 

ISTfi 

Gittiriw, 

1853 

0|riiiroa-1, 

IWIJ 

Golden  I*nilrle» 

ias» 

G  timer. 

1872 

Gowrte* 

1!*7& 

Gnind  mver^ 

iMa 

Grand  View,  Qer. 

t  IB-H 

Grant. 

ISTl 

Green  Mountain, 

i^&: 

GrwnwMd  C«ntr« 

,  187  fi 

Grloctell, 

IM^S; 

Grovff  Hin,  Gei-., 

r-iTT 

Grpndy  Ceiitra, 

i:^:-:: 

Uampiozi, 

i^:.,"^ 

•Bnrlan, 

Hickory  Orore^ 

1807 

Hiiibianii, 

1S71 

Hill*boro', 

I8W 

HumlioMt, 

3^71 

ludepftidenc^, 

1867 

Iowa  Citjr, 

18d*1 

Iowa  PttlU, 

isna 

jAiti4^i.towa, 

ie5H 

K*Jloy, 

1976 

K*nog.c, 

1868 

EeoJEulc. 

18M 

Keoiaiiquai 

1944 

LakcTtiTs, 

l^TO 

LAmolile, 

1873 

Lou*  In  g. 

1863 

Ljtnplng  ELdge,^er 

.,lBft5 

Lawlor, 

1871 

Lrfoial*, 

1S71 

Lewli, 

]8as 

Jma, 

1857 

wOeH#t  Lane,  Ger, 

,  186^ 

iOgiin. 

1870 

lOnt  NAtton, 

1972 

,ucaii  tirove, 

1858 

l^QlliS 

i»3a 

Am04  JoaeB, 
W,  M.  Drooki, 

Cbarle*  HanooclCi 
A.  A.  Baker, 

Kone. 
OUvqr  EmerBon, 


'7d 

m 


74 


ftichar.]  M.  BurgeM,  75  ('7^ 


C.  Odmp.  Burnett,  '^2 

>:.  U.Down*.  "71 

Frt'd'k  E.  Bangs,  p,  76 

O.  H,  Katon,  *,W 

E.  G.  MoultoP,  '75 

None. 

WonL*, 
[Ch.M.  Uerwln,  Pre*-] 

J,  r».  Mmod,  '^7 

D    M .  BrMttnrld^,  'fly 


»4B'*75 


HtrnH  t  iCoberta, 
0.0.  l>ieker*on, 
E,  C  Bowna, 
U.  D,  Archer, 
C.  D.  Jonoft, 
B.  J,  Buck, 
0.  D.  Jonci, 

John  ALlcnd<:r, 
laatic  y.  ^rey, 
3  nun  el  •Toni.^B, 
^D".  Q.  Yonker,  Lk.'\ 


'28 
»a7 
n\ 

»44lM7 


W7'73 
'74  74 
•ft4['7& 


bjiTfil  Knowlcf , 
HtH>ry  Ildiiler, 

None* 
fi'.'jjrv  L*  Ohaae^  p 
William  e|>flll, 
J,  M.  tJtQrtevant.Jr,,  '60 

Xorie. 
W,  H.  Wat-hiB, 
vv.  li,  B&mowt, 

None, 
L,  1\  t^wley, 
B>  B.  Lan9j 

None. 
0.  W.  Wiley, 
L.  W-  BriOLnallj 
J.  W.  Htflley, 

None. 
W.  F.  Harrcy, 

Xont". 
TT*  Ej.  ThompjODf 
O!  ay  ton  Wtllca, 
J-  W.  Wltidinr, 
J.  R.  Upton, 

None. 
Pnlmi;r  Utta, 
Peter  ^Veidniim, 
Urnry  Lf^et, 

A.  E.  Arnold^  p, 
Cha«.  Littks 
H.  0   MonUoUp 

None. 
Oeorgu  Q.  Foagfl, 

B,  F,  Monroe, 
None. 

^idrj^-y  CrawfonJ,  p.  *70 
GisorgoT.Toinpkln»,  71 


Vl 


31.    97 

53    48 


1|  & 
16  5 
2    1 

01  0 

2  3 


A'   1 


54 


8!l& 


12  2  14 

^',  \  ^ 

6,  4(10 

2:^  6  27 


12j4» 


0    0 

1 12 

0; 


J  I 


Q 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
Oi  0 
27    0 


7 
2 

1 

7 

tt 

12 

C   q 

1   4 

0  1 
0  4 
Q  4 
&10 
'  0 


100 
fl5 


CO 


47 

70 
&8 

m 
71 

£i 
38 
iO 
^0 

n» 

30 
2^276 


10 
0 
35 
30 
WJ 
50 
S5 
140 
100 
66 

7& 
140 


170 
^1 


*  Not  aMociated. 
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[Jan. 


•  . 

. 

cu 

ItEMtt^Hil. 

AiluUV! 

llL'moveii. 

BAPT.  n 

May  1,  1876. 

1S7,-|70. 

l§TftH6. 

'7fi-7e.| 

OnUBGIIES. 

PU{:e  »ii(l  Kama 

'S 

MlJriBTEU. 

Kame, 

^ 

s 

1 

1 

\ 

^ 

a 

1 

^ 

^ 

1 

< 

1 

E 

3 

■3 

2 
1 

i 

o 

O 

5 

3_ 

^ 

H 

< 

£_ 

9l 

2 

c 

'X_ 

t. 

<_ 

MAnchc«t<^r, 

]a56 

K.  R.  eUieii,  p. 

'64  'fttk 

41 

y6 

13t 

23 

8 

Ii 

13 

7 

1 

11 

2 

0 

1H 

M»Piun, 

jiea 

W.  J.  trmitTi, 

U4  'Til 

1-2 

^2 

54 

7 

2 

1 

3 

1 

0 

e 

I 

1 

0 

70 

Ifu^UDlieUi 

lua 

e.  F.  Milliki-ti. 

'fVu 

'73 

27 

58 

aa 

4 

13 

17 

1 

3 

0 

4 

1 

6 

l&O 

Wmrion, 

1S48 

W,  A.  \Vftierm»n,p 

.»»>8 

75 

:t6 

71 

101 

8 

15 

6 

21 

0 

a 

c 

0 

10 

0 

100 

Mfir^fialltoiVn, 

]s<*8 

WllUara  Windsor. 

»58 

■74 

44 

&4 

lis 

IL 

38 

12 

5U 

4 

10 

0 

14 

2-2 

3 

B9 

Marviru 

un 

NoiiC, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t> 

0 

0 

0 

MAfon  City, 

ISag 

Noni*, 

20 

57 

83 

a 

4 

4 

» 

7 

9  ^16 

2 

2 

SO 

VtOrcgCfF, 

IBoT 

C.  0.  Cfogln, 

TO 

75 

44 

10© 

150 

21 

24 

6 

m 

t 

1ft 

21 

16 

3 

14S 

Midlnnd, 

1874 

Nonp. 

Jditchell. 

1^67 

AlCK.  Parker, 

'as 

76 

£5 

60 

75 

7 

3 

3 

3 

J! 

1 

40 

MondamlDi 

iSTii 

Nonu* 

7 

11 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MtJUoTia, 

Ifla.^. 

W.  e.  Polwin, 

-72 

7fi 

iy 

fii 

77 

8 

il 

a 

20 

1 

4 

5 

7 

% 

SO 

Men  me. 

iSfld 

n.  C,  Harrnti, 

•70 

76 

a? 

45 

82 

14 

lull 

21 

1 

1 

0 

2 

6 

1 

«0 

Mot.  il  cello, 

]8r50 

Wllllnm  Lenvllt, 

'&4 

70 

la 

&1 

67 

6 

2|  7 

y 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

[S2S 

MoTiiaur* 

iSift 

None. 

iij 

42 

412 

12 

0    1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

62 

Mount  riope, 

1875 

A.B,i:illott. 

'5« 

75 

b 

19 

U 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

ft 

0 

40 

Mount  rmiriej 

1B71 

E.  U  Bhermiin, 

^J 

7S 

7 

10 

IT 

3 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

¥> 

Mt.  neUHCUJL, 

i!yi 

Geo.  Coke  tr^i'd, 

►72 

74 

Mu»rAtIiie, 

1^43 

A.  B.  Robbla*,  p. 

•43 

N3 

70 

137 

213; 

36 

3 

7 

10 

1 

2 

0 

3 

2 

4 

300 

'*          ffcmsqn 

,ld[.4 

Nonr. 

IM 

21 

4U 

4 

3 

30 

MflAbUB, 

isae 

L.  IJ.  Boyntoii, 

■73 

73 

:25 

47 

72 

3 

12 

7 

19 

1 

3 

4 

6 

1 

SO 

NovSnviMe, 

]8:.8 

A,  TV,  Arditbaid, 

'TO 

7e 

lb 

37 

S2 

J6 

10 

2 

12 

0 

2 

3 

5 

9 

d 

SO 

KUWLII. 

]8TI 

W.  J.  Smith, 

'44 

74 

11 

Isi 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

30 

New  Hampton, 

\hh% 

a  A,  yarshdl, 

7e 

23 

33 

66 

2 

2 

+1 

2 

1 

3 

60 

Hi'^r  PrDvJdi-tice, 

lS6a 

>'on<?. 

Jft'wlrm, 

larna 

Kd^Hrd  U.Eoton.p 

^70 

7f5 

47 

87 

134 

0 

7 

3  10 

2 

2 

0 

4 

0 

2 

100 

Ni-w  York, 

]8ft'3 

KonP. 

Kora  ^ijrliigii 

IfiSR 

C.  K.  Dikemaii, 

'oa 

7e 

8 

15 

23 

1 

5 

fl 

1 

1 

10 

CTakliiiid, 

i*«ej 

KoTin. 

6 

g 

13 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

40 

OgdtJti, 

IfWi^ 

E.U.  Martin. 

•7a 

7^* 

IFJ 

2S 

44 

0 

2 

e 

8 

1 

4 

0 

5 

2 

P 

53 

On  awn, 

18&8 

CJjfti.  X.  Lyman, 

-ea 

71 

13 

36 

41» 

6 

8 

2 

10 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

75 

Ork'iitif, 

]H-t?* 

Kyni'. 

0*airr, 

]8i8 

T.  O,  DoufflftSB,  p. 

■as 

*fl^ 

42 

102 

144 

14 

U 

4 

15 

2 

3 

2 

7 

9 

1 

120 

i^Nkilooita, 

Itt44 

J  K.  SnowdL'n, 

'ei 

71 

8:J 

117 

109 

16 

3 

9 

L2 

1 

7 

40 

48 

0 

ID 

0 

Ot^o. 

]8ei5 

F.  Kiwkci', 

'07  73 

36 

46 

82 

3 

4 

5 

9 

J 

7 

1 

9 

4 

0 

100 

*»[lry, 

1970 

C.  Cllarrah, 

•70'7e 

14 

10 

24 

Omimwa, 

leiG 

N^tnt* 

25 

7a 

98 

1  13 

14 

4 

4 

00 

P«ciH^, 

1%J 

None, 

h 

15 

23 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

13 

0 

1 

311 

rarktrj-burir, 

isscy 

John  M.  Boworn, 

tl9 

'74 

17 

26 

43 

5 

3 

5 

8 

0 

4 

0 

4 

1 

1 

M 

Pilgrim  (Crtsion  P. 

U.)p 

IS75 

Noiie. 

8 

14 

2-i 

0 

Q 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

40 

Phi e Creek,  G^., 

18:^8 

Uofiry  Ili^tilcrj 

74 

'76 

15 

17 

32 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

40 

Polk. 

1S71 

NOTJO. 

5 

6 

11 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Polk  City, 

IR^H 

iJiUfiy  e,  TTand, 
T..  P  katthewft, 

'as 

■72 

18 

£3 

41 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

0 

4 

I 

0 

Sfi 

PoatvUlL', 

IRifl 

^5ii 

7a 

35 

PiaiTH?  City, 

l&fiS 

E.  L.  ahermati. 

*7:i 

■75 

20 

24 

44 

n 

0 

3 

3 

] 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

7$ 

PrpfttoM, 

lS5fl 

Niinf!, 

7 

13 

20 

0 

0 

0 

y 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

gr?.:^"' 

1B53 

Albert  iJannon, 

»41 

■76 

23 

44 

er 

0 

fv 

0 

D 

0 

1 

I 

0 

0 

50 

]!^70 

John  Alltidi-r, 

■tift 

70 

31 

45 

76 

10 

t> 

2 

2 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

m 

Rnck  Fall«, 

]N;,fl 

J,T.  IJnfjir.', 

*7Jl 

76 

5 

U 

20 

2 

1 

3 

1 

6 

7 

2 

40 

B.K:kf..Td, 

ia;i8 

J.B-Oilbirt, 

7fi 

27 

65 

ff2 

11 

8 

7 

15 

1 

1 

2 

5 

75 

Ilockwcll, 

3S73 

None. 

tt 

11 

16 

Un 

Kiime, 

l!iG6 

L,  T.  Itowley, 

'SB 

■76 

8 

34 

22 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

11 

33 

{4  lib  u  La, 

1K4I 

Nfjou. 

13 

28 

3Vi 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

m 

SnIotii, 

185a 

None. 

14 

30 

5U 

1 

2 

3 

0 

% 

0 

2 

1 

m 

HarKi-'tit's  DlufTi 

1876 

^'o^c, 

6 

14 

2fJ 

0 

11 

20 

0 

0 

ts 

0 

6 

0 

eeriecA, 

3Kfly 

0.  Lltlefield, 

»3tt 

'751 

0 

& 

14 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1} 

1 

2 

0 

4 

lA 

BevfTnySli, 

18StJ 

None, 

Bhfldon, 

1S7J 

John  A,  Pulmor, 

*&9 

74 

12 

10 

22 

1 

4 

h 

0 

e 

0 

5 

0 

1 

30 

t!h*frr3Ui-Mt.,C7<r 

,1849 

flucob  Itemh, 

■e* 

76, 

12 

17 

2tt 

5 

4 

9 

16 

Sibley. 

187^ 

BenJ*  A.  Dean, 

'Ofl 

7J 

19 

Ui 

38 

4 

3 

11 

14 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3* 

Wluiix  City, 

1857 

None. 

42 

8fi 

128 

14 

2 

4 

6 

0 

1 

1 

S 

1(10 

epi-ncer, 

lB7i 

Wm.  T..  Coleman^ 

'4' 

72 

12 

17 

211 

ff 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

gpirtl  r^kc. 

1871^ 

.L  R,  Uplon. 

^M  I'lJB 

7 

0 

16 

1 

0 

1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

100 

Stacy  %lllu, 

18j7 

GeoTge  t^iiTllnjfj 

^ll'i.-. 

41 

3ti 

BO 

n 

10 

10 

20 

3 

1 

Ta 

BU;rllng, 

]8S4 

O.  Emeraon, 

'41 

■61 

3 

0 

12 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

Bt,  MaryV. 

1871 

Noi^o. 

Hirawberry  Pointy 

^»^7:^ 

Chnirl.  B  Hancock, 

'iM 

7ii 

16 

25 

41 

3 

2 

5 

D 

0 

1 

1 

00 

Siwrt, 

1871 

A,  E.  Todd, 

*'ib 

76 

U 

2& 

3S 

V 

4 

13 

1 

14 

0 

U 

A 

« 

no 
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Cbiirciie)!* 


nac«  and  Nutne.     ^ 


TalWJf, 
Ttpton, 

Trur, 

ITlitw, 

Warren, 
Watdrloo, 

Wclwt.  r  City, 

Wont  worth, 

WUIi>fX)aL>urif} 

Wiiton, 

Winthrop, 

WitV'mburg, 

Wuosiiir, 


l8A3'John  Todd,  ^44 
1^44;     Xot>e. 

iSWiG.  iUn'iell.Jr.,  '74 

1862  Cii  ai-lei  H .  BJ  ncij  1 1 ,  '^a 

lftfta'(i,  A.  TadUpck,  "a* 

1S71;A,  D.K Inzer,  '73 

l$6i^|     Nonis 

Wm  Fratic  i »  Fa wki:  1 ,  ^07 

ISiSj;     Noil's 

1BT&  Q.  F-  Magouti, 

lSd6  Qi:aridcc  R.  Ejitiafjni^  ^1 

lilW  J.  E.  Morses  '7 1 

\mb  D,  K.  liordwi?!!^  *49 

iSeS  W   F.  flanri'j,  '6fl 

l%m\     Knots 

IS^J.'t  E.  a.  rnfuenltjr^  'fl'i 

Isaa.Scth  A.  Arnold,  p.  "71 
ti4M      Noao. 


CEi.  iiEUB'n#,  AdinVd  lUm 


Mrty  l.lRTfl. 


ia7ft-7fl. 


43  AS  15 
71  14.1  111 
]7i  21,  A 
H  2r  1 
3«|  62      3 


13i  24      B 


137I20B 

i:»|  201 


32    47; 

23  4-2 
S7  134 
11    1^ 


2-J'  3^2 
61  \m 
40    SU    U 

13|   W^     <J 


10  2D 
6 


0    1 
2(J  10 

2I  u 


ISTfj-TH. 


14 
0 

1 


i].H 

IIATT 

n. 

'7.i-:o 

1 

5 

< 

■JO 

4 

0 

(I 

0 

0 

2 
11 

11 

1 
a 

1 

0 

0 

2 

7 

2 

3 

0 

o'l 

1 

Ifi 

6 

7 

7 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

S 

1 

€j 

2 

2 

0 

0 

7 

7 

J 

U 

2 

^ 

1 

0 

0 

50 

MM 
40 

«Uft 

7fi 


44 
I  100 


40 
AS 

I  lEH) 
30 

«0 
65 

4a 


Additional  fbom  Wei.8h  Report: 


Bryn,  Slon,  1860 

Georgetown,  1856 

Otvon.  Mt.  Zion,  1869 

Old  Mad*b  Creek,  1846 

Rod  Oak,  1872 

WmUmnbarg.  1866 


None. 
0.  D.  Jonei,  '44 

None*. 
William  Watkins, 
Samnel  Jonea,  '64 

None. 


^4 


Other  Ministers. 

Ephralm  Adnmfl,  Supt  Home 
MlAsionit,  Waterloo. 

D.  J.  Baldw^in,  Wehnter  Oitv. 

Klhan  O.  Benuoit,  Crawfords- 
▼ille. 

Timothy  G.  Braioard,  Grin- 
nell. 

W.  W.  Brand. 

Richard  C.  Briitol.  Denmark. 

William  M.  Brooke,  Free.  Col- 
lege, Tabf>r. 

Phllo  Candeld,  Wa»hlngtoii. 

JoebaaM.  Chamberlain,  Grin- 
nell. 

Bsra  Oomly,  Ty»on'8  Mills. 

O.  W.  Gooley,  Glenwood. 

John  H.  Covey,  Pringfaar. 

John  Cross,  Farmiugton. 

Moses  K.  Cross,  Waterloo. 

DaTld  B.  Davidson,  Grin- 
nelL 

Henry  K.  Edson,  Denmark. 


Thomas  W.  Evans,  Colambos 

City. 
Roswell  Foster,  Newton. 
H'ram  Freeman. 
William  P.  Gale,  Stellapolls. 
Josiih  B.  Grinnell,  Grioneil. 
Richard  Hansell,  Orinnell. 
Stephen  D.  Helms.  Lima. 
Stephen  L.  Herrick,  Grlnnell. 
J.  B.  Kennedy,  Grlnnell. 
E.  P.  Kimball. 
Daniel  Lane,  Belle  Plalne. 
Addison  Lyman,  Kellogs. 
Robert     McGulgaa,     Mount 

Pleasant. 
James  R.  Mershon,  Newton. 
Thomas  Merrill,  O^kaloosa. 
James  E.  Morse,  Genoa  Bluflk. 
John  C.  Moses,  Clinton. 
J.  A.  Northrup,  Otisville. 
J.  B.  Parlin,  BiaceyviUe. 
Henry    M.    Parmelee,    Iowa 

Falls. 
J.  W.  Peet,  Nevin, 


W.  W.  Penwell,  New  York. 

Joseph  W.  Pickett,  Sup»t 
Home  Missions,  Dos  Momes. 

Giles  M.  Porter.  Gamavillo. 

E.  T.  Prewton,  Newton. 

Bennett  Robert*,  Traer. 

G.  Schoaerle. 

Jacob  Schneider. 

Ilobt.  Stuart,  Green  Mountain. 

Bi'i^.  Talbot,  Council  Bluffa. 

Geofi^e  Thachor,  Pres.  State 
Univ.,  Iowa  City. 

Aea  Tamer,  Oskaloota. 

Ashbell  S.  Wells,  Fairfield. 

P.  B.  We«t,  Washington. 

Reed  Wilkinson.  Fairfield. 

Loring  S.  Williams,  Glen- 
wood. 

George  HWoodward,  Toledo. 

Johnson  Wright,  Tabor. 

Licentiates. 
One  in  tables  above. 
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Statistics.  —  Iowa;  Kansas. 


[Jan. 


SUMMABT.— CiiDRCHEs:  With  pnstorn,  15;  with  acting  putors,  1&4;  vacant,  64  (Including 
4  ■applied  bv  licentiates  or  miuisters  of  uther  denoroinatlotis).    Total,  233.    Gain,  5. 


MiMiSTERs:  Pastors,  15;  acting  pastors,  123;  others,  58.    Total,  196.    Licentlutes,  2. 

Church  Members:  Males, 5,185;  f      '      - -^     -  -— 

Gain,  645. 


;  females,  8,410.    Total,  13,863  (Incladlng  1,389  absent). 


Additions  :  By  profession,  916 ;  by  letter,  771.    Total,  1.687. 

Removals  :  By  death.  121 ;  by  di«inisslon,  628;  by  excommunication,  109.    Total,  858. 

Baptisms:  Adu!t,  402:  infant,  2U9. 

Sabbath  Schools  :  total,  13,943.    Gain,  1,162.    Average  attendance  only  Is  given. 

Families  :  Nob  reported. 

Bbnevolent  Con TRiBirriONS :  Oborehes  reporting,  157 (last  year,  none) .  Total,  $17,231.26. 

Increase,  $17,231.26. 
Foreign  Missions,  $6,866.72;  Home  Missions,  $5,031.28;  Am.  Miss.  Association,  $2,805.56; 

Am.  Cong.  Union,  $1,392.80;  Am.  Coll.  and    Ed.  Society,  $39.65;  Cong.  Pub.  Society, 

none :  Miscellaneous,  $6,691.95.    Total,  $22,827.36. 
Home  Expemditores  :  Not  reported. 

CHANGES.  —  Citurciies:  JVin^,  —  Belknap ;  Edgewood;  Gh>wrle;  Greenwood  Centre;  Bar- 
gftnt's  Blnff;  Farraffut;  Harlan:  Kelley;  Warren.    Dropped  from  the  lL»t,—  Long  Creek, 
Welsh  i  OakHeid;  Talleyrand;  York. 
Shell  Rock  now  appears  as  Rock  Falls;  Tyson's  Mills  now  appears  as  Vesper. 
MrKlSTERs  :  Ordinations,  Pastors,  none ;  without  installation,  7.    Installations,  2.    Dismis> 
sions,  2.    Deceased,  Pastors,  2;  acting  pastors,  1 ;  without  charge,  8. 

ORGANIZATION.  — The  churches  are  united  in  twelve  local  Associations,  and  also  directly 
in  a  General  association. 


KANSAS, 


til,    MJiMJi'MiJ. 

AdinlM 

Ktinovtd. 

BAPT.tc 

"i 

M:iy  1.  irtih 

1675-76. 

Wib-n. 

7&-76.I 

Churches. 

•o 

Ministers. 

/%.-—* 

N 

1 

•o 

o 
g 

c 

, 

6 

< 

1 

^    ^ 

< 

iii\i 

i 

i 

a 
•< 

Place  and  Name 

•       ? 

Name. 

1 

1 

1 

g 

3 

£  Z 

? 

rf  SS 

3 

£ 

OQ 

o 

O 

O 

5 

'^ 

t- 

■< 

cu ,« ..^  U  .::.;;=,  ,H 

<_ 

s 

j5 

Alma, 

1S7.^ 

Hiram  Mycri*, 

»o4  '76 

4    10    14 

2 

2 

2 

120 

Altoona, 

1S7I 

Edward  A.  Mirick, 

>m  '75 

11 

15    26 

5 

1 

1 

40 

Antelope, 

1875 

J.  Mills  Ashley, 
William  P.  Esler, 

'58  76 

Arvonlu, 

1869 

>42 

'74 

13 

18 

31 

7 

9    4 

13 

2 

3 

6 

3 

1 

100 

WeUh, 

1869 

None. 

18 

28 

44 

1    7 

8 

1 

4 

1 

6 

4 

40 

Atchison, 

1858 

Francis  T.  logalls,  p 

.'70 

72 

46 

73  119 

28 

6   6 

12 

5 

5 

4'  4 

200 

Augusta, 

1870 

None. 

1 

1 

Bala.  WeUh, 

1871 

Henry  Davies, 

^67 

71 

28   23    51 

3 

24'  5 

29 

1 

1 

5!  5 

56 

Barker's, 

1871 

None. 

7 

11    18 

6 

2 

2 

46 

Bavaria, 

1871 

Samuel  G.  Wright, 

'40 

'76 

6 

18    23 

a 

3 

36 

Belfleld, 

1872 

None. 

6 

8    14 

1 

Bethany, 

1876 

Rirhnrd  B.  Foster, 

»76 

76 

7 

8    15 

9    6 

15 

4 

50 

Bloomlngton, 

1876 

J.  K.  Sckman, 

»69 

76 

14 

17    3. 

4 

8    6 

13 

4 

4 

10 

30 

Blue  Rapids, 
Blue  Ridge, 

1872 

None. 

26'  29    65 

7 

1  2 

2 

7i  1 

8 

,  1 

90 

1872 

Chauncey  D.Wright, 'OS 

'75 

14    15    2^ 

2 

2   9  11 

l' 

1 

1 

60 

Brook  ville. 

1873 

Samuel  G.  Wright, 

Mu 

75 

11    19    30 

1 

4    610 

«1 

6 

60 

Buffalo, 

1874 

John  Hny  ward, 

76 

74 

Oi  10    19 

6 

4 

4 

1 

1 

3 

60 

Burlintrton, 

186S 

Edward  Cloaveland, 

'37  '76 

17 

27    44 

7 

3 

6 

9 

1 

76 

Caploron. 

1871 

John  A.  Woodbnm, 

'65 

76 

10 

13    23 

1 

1 

1 

40 

Cawker  City, 

1871 

Robert  Samuel, 

76 

8 

91  17 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1    1 

40 

Cedarvllle, 

1875 

W.  H.  Wellman, 

'74 

76 

20 

26!  46 

41,  5 

46 

3' 

3 

21,14 

60 

Centralia, 

1869 

Corydon  S.  Irwin, 

'74 

76 

19 

26   45 

13 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

60 

Clear  Creek, 

1873 

Lewis  E.  bikes, 

'48 

'74 

12,  17    29 

2 

40 

Climax, 

1874 

None. 

14i     8    22 

6 

2 

2 

Cora, 

1875 

Wheeler  M.Wellmar 

.'74 

74 

18    14    32 

3 

8    4 

12 

2 

2 

4    4 

25 

Corinth, 

1875 

Richard  B.  Foster, 

'72 

»73 

12,  10    22 

15.  7.22 

7;  3 

10 

12 

30 

Cottonwood  Falls, 

1872 

Cbas.  A.  Richardson 

,'72 

76 

7 

15 

22 

2 

2 

2 

40 
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CacaciiEB. 


Pluw  and  lS%m^ .    ^ 


f  Mi.^LSTEUa. 


NAma. 


lftT5-7a. 


S3 


'75  7fl,  g 


Gotidci  I  Q  rove .         1 8fl3 1 1  -  flu  r^-n  A  rmnby ,         '46 
r)e?flan€e,  J ^7'^  Jiphn  Haywood,  '75 

Dlamoiid  Springi,    15a7,'[C.  J.  UkhnrdAon,  Lie.'] 
t^ov^l  iu«,  1 87 1 '  J .  B .  I  ves,  ;:fc.] 

Dover,  lf+T'2 1  Albert  Malion,  *T1 

UryGreei,  ff^M,  lH7Ji Henry  Rue-,  '47 

EliiB,  ia7El[D.  GocheMnar,  Lie] 

Bin  plf  e^  ]  ft74 1 H  a  n  r y  Hod  d  lo,  '»» 

EiDporla,  lot,  IS'iSlo^cur  J.  SbaotiOD,      '6*> 

2d,  Ifdih,  im^  i  n  i-n  ry  Rcp*,  '4  7 ; 

18a8|E.E.  Robert, 
3872- J.  M*  Cljei'iemap>       TO 
]Ji7pj 

l^iJ^4E*'l"y  F.  Wfirnor, 
IHTI  iWnVter  Radford, 
IBTilWilham  E.  Catlhi, 
l!i7e  WM.  Wtillraan, 


Eureka, 
Fmlrvlew, 

Fort  Scott, 
Frvdonin, 
Oarfldd, 
dmjJordi 

Great  Bendt  1673 

Greenwood,  1670 

Q«iiilin,  1872 

HayiCaty,  1873 

HlAWfttha,  iSflO 

Highland,  1S66 

High  Prairie.  1H72 

EUtBf^rlnsi,  1S72 

Ind^pi^odeimo,  1S71 

loni-a  ITnion,  lS7fl 

Junction  City,  1S64 

Kanwaka,  l&bQ 

KlDflcy,  1874 

Kirwin,  iaT& 

Latin.  167^ 
Lftwreacei  PIyTii*lb,  1  ll54 

'*        Bceond,  IB^V^ 

"       Blffrim,  1S'J3 

Loar«ii want* ,  i  »t ,  1  §;VS 
**          Sib  Av.,  liHSiJ 

"         ad,  lfta& 

LoulsTllle,  ISftS 

Madura,  ]a75; 

Mnnh'Utiin,  lASflj 

Mapio  Hill,  lS7a 


Uiirtjhi  [larlow, 

T.  D.  FbllllpB, 

[p.  H*  dinj  tL^y,  PresA 

J.  M.  ChDeacmnn,        '70 

J.  J.  A.  T,  Diion,      ■" 

C.  r7.  A  do  mill 

Lnuri^T]  ArrHflby, 
Walter  Hadford, 
Geo,  O.  Blnke, 

Xuiie, 
Wlllbmi  K.  CatLiD, 
Gto,U.  Blake, 
J.  Mills  Arthk'yj 
Ltvtrett  \V*  Bprlnjj, 

Nonu. 
Alb*t  M.  RicbardBpn,  '47J7(> 

None, 

Notie. 
Andrijw  Cafpcar,  "73 

John  ScolCord,  '4 

Win.  e.  Groych,  Ttl 

R.  Davtirport  i^strker,  ^^S 
Li'oni''  rd  M-  ^erlbner,  '71 


lldFlicr«on  Centre,  1873,  Henry  IlmWIi- 


'ei> 


MllfoTd, 
Monmouth, 
Mound  Cuy, 
MDBf;«tali. 
Nemeha  Vall^, 
Neodcuha, 
N«oftt]0  FaHa, 
N«w  MHildeu, 
Olatbev 


18«9 


1887 

lifttl 

1S71 
1871 
1S72 

imr, 


Oivgv  CItj,  ITrft^  1S7J 

OiHwatomLs, 

Oaboma, 

Oawego, 

Ouawu, 

Faola, 

Parifona, 

Pi'ieriVillo, 

Pbilhp4barg, 

PltUbui-g, 

Hkafianl  LfJlK 

Pleasant  Valley, 

Plumb  Creek, 

Quirrdaro, 

K^^adln^. 


lS5e 
1872 

isaa 

1870 
18«7 

1873 
189P 
1S70 
1ST4 
1873 
IftTe 
1873 
l^iH 


[EdwMeklMner,  Zrk\1 


lS70!jjir&d  W.  Fos 


[J,  M.  Gart,  Z.ia] 
LDmii^l  Ponioroy, 
Ihouc  B.  t^tnUh. 
KdwfLTd  A,  Mbrkk, 
John  Pbilhpti, 
L«iiiui'l  pLmieroy, 
LeavllL  Bur  that. 
Til o ma*  D.  Phllllpj, 
Ji^.  L.  Adair. 
Richard  B.  Fostflr, 
AlanxoD  B  kit  by, 


'72  *'i2 

'60 1 '70 

Jiu .  G.  Do  u  tt  fi  erty ,    *  70  7fi 

■72 
75 


[F.  M.Van  Slykt),  Lief    , 
Furley  M.  rjritnn,       't3  * 
GbauDC  yD.WH^ht.'fiJi 
George  O*  BUko,         '7t^ 
H.  Mycn*,  *54 

Lcwifi  Li:.  Sik^i,  '47 

Job  1 1  A.  WoodtJiirn,  '65 

J.  IL  WiMon.  '4fl 

1874  niomnfi  U.  PbDUpi,  '7 

187a'8amitc!i  Dill«yj  'J' 


'49 


343 
43 
78 

233 

3,1 
32 
43 
107 
13 
&i> 
iW 

le 
sa 

17 
S4 
41 
^* 

e^i 

SQ 
30 
43 
14 
4C 
32 
19 

ir> 

10 
20 

IP 
IS 

lu 

2l> 


^1  &7 


30 


2a 


II   1 
1,1 

I  3 


1 
1    4 


2  17 

2! 

1    9 
3'24 


II 
1,  2 


3'  5 


il  39 

1,19 
2 

!  4 

I  ^ 

I 


a  2 


IB 

2 

27 

1 
a 

10 
1 
3 
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a  4 

I 

§  9 

*i  ^ 

1^,  1 

fi,  B 

1  2 


IS 
'  8 
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2   2 
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n   3 

y   1 


4.  1 

I  2 
A.  2 


7fi 
125 
4U 
SO 
55 
75 
25 
00 

176 


as 

120 
50 
25 


325 

SO 

125 

300 

SO 
112 

70 
ItX) 
1Q5 

75 

teo 

75 
70 
30 
50 
55 
40 
105 
IS 
40 
50 
4S 
"S 
40 
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30 
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Statistics.  —  Kansas. 
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C110BC11E8. 


Place  and  Namo. 


ICimSTEBS. 

Name. 


CH.  MEMBERS.  AdmtM  Removed  bapt. 


May  1, 1876. 


1876-76. 


1876-T6, 


'75-76.  Ji 


Ridgeway, 

RuMell, 

Babetha, 

Sedgwick  OIky, 

Boneca, 

Smith  Oentre, 

Bother, 

Spring  Creek, 

Spring  Side, 

Sterling, 

St.  Mary's, 

Stockton, 

Siranger, 

Sycamore, 

llblow, 

Tonganoxle, 

Topeka,  let, 
"  2d, 
••       North, 

Valley  Brook, 

Valley  Palls, 

Verdigris  FalU, 

Vienna, 

Wabaunsee, 

Waushara, 

Welles  ville, 

Western  Park, 

WeAtmorelimd, 

While  City, 

White  Cloud, 

Winfl»ld, 

Wyandotte, 

«•  Forest, 


1862  Jared  W.  Fox,  W 

1872  J.  J.  A.  T.  Dixon,      '66 

1870  Horatio  W.  Shaw,     >60 

1872  John  Foster.  '76 

1866  Edwin  U.  Webber, 

1873  Wheel'r  M. Wellman,'74 

1871  John  A.  Woodbarn,  *65 
1876  Marcus  D.  Tenney,  '75 
1876  Marcus  D.  Tenney,    '76 

1872  John  Vetter,  '63 
1870  Leonard  M.  Scribner,  *72 
1875  J.  K.  Bckman,  '60 

1872  Luther  Newoomb,      'dO 

1873  None. 

1873  Alb*tM.  Richardson,  '47 
1868  H.E  Woodcock,  p.  *48 

1856  Linus  Blakesley,  '65 
1865     N'oe. 

1870  [H.  C.  Sootford,  Lic^ 
1873  Luther  Newcomb,      HtO 
1868  Levi  B.  Wilson,  D.D.,  '63 

1870  None. 

1868  [Ohas.  A.  Wood,  L<0.1 

1857  t{>irvcy  Jones,  '65 

1867  W.  R.  Egleston, 

1871  None. 
1870     None. 

1875  Marcus  D.  Tenney,   '76 

1873  F.  <*.  Snerrill,  '50 

1870  C.  J.  Adams,  '76 

1871  [Jas.H.  Roberts.  Xic.l 

1868  Robert  M.  Tunnell,    M9 

1874  J.  H.  Wilson,  '46 


10 


12 


13 


10 


40 
60 
125 

100 
14  60 
25 
27 
46 
40 
40 


25 

90 
6260 

15 
114 

86 
8146 


100 
45 
60 


130 
55 


Peter   McVicar.   d.d.,   Pres. 

Washburn  Coll.  Topeka. 
Rodney  Paine,  farmer,  North 

Topeka. 
J.    B.   Schlichter,    travelling 

Mi-sionary. 
Ira  H.  Smith,  Topeka. 
Franklin  U.  bnow,  Prof.  SUte 

Univ. 


Sylvester  D.  Storrs,  Sap*t  of 
Missions,  Quindaro. 

LlOENTlATEB. 

Bight  in  tables  above. 

J.  W.  Allenbaagh.  Climax. 
Jonathan  8.  Slie,  Topeka. 
A.  J.  R.  Smith,  BaxterSprings. 

14 


Othbb  Mimistxbs. 

J.  D.  Baker. 

Zebina  Baker,  Waushara. 
K.  Barber. 

John  U.  Byrd,  farmer,  Law- 
rence. 
JoKcph  B.  Uiles,  Radical  City. 
Thomas  W.  Jones,  Topeka. 

SUMMARY.  — Chubches:  With  pastors,  8:  with  acting  pastors,  95 ;  vacant,  81 

supplied  by  licentiates  or  ministers  of  other  donomlnatlonH).    Tota.l,  129.    Gain,  18. 
Ministers  :  Pastors,  8 ;  noting  pastors,  66;  others,  15.    Total,  84.    Licentiates,  11. 
CiiCBGK  NfCMBeBs:  Males,  1,978;  females,  2,754.     Total,  4,732  (including  686  absent). 

Guin,  372. 
ADDiTiOKS :  By  profession,  729 ;  by  letter,  830.    Total,  1,059. 
Removals  :  By  death,  62;  by  dlsmls«ion,  342;  by  exoommuoieation,  44.    Total,  488. 
Baptisms:  Adult, 294:  Infant.  142. 

Sabbath  Schools  :  Total,  7,290.    Gain,  177.    Average  attendance,  not  reported. 
Families  :  Not  reported. 
Brvbvolent  CO!fTBiBUTi03is :  Churches  reporting,  76  (l^ot  year,  71).    ToUl,  $2,080.18; 

decrease,  $1,406.81. 
Foreign  MUMons,  $409.61;  Home  Mlsslonii,  $891.87;  Am.  Miss.  Ansooiation,  $248.70; 

Am.  Cong.  Union,  $643.56;  Am.  Coll.  and  Ed.  Society,  none;  Ctong.  Pub.  Society,  none: 

Miscellaneous,  $350.96.    T>tal,  $2,839.69. 
Home  Expenditures  :  Churches  reporting,  93.    Total,  $45,070.70. 
CHANGES.  — Churches:  ^ev,  — Antelope;  Bethany;  Cedarville;  Fayette;  Gaylord;  Iowa 

Union:  Kirwin;    Madura;  Monmouth;  Philllpsburg;  Pleasant  Valley;  Reading;  Spring 

Side ;  Storkton.   Replaced  on  the  list,  —  BelfleLl.   Dropped  from  the  list,  —  Walnut  Creok. 

Grant  has  united  with  Pilgrim  church,  Lawrence. 
Peace  now  appears  as  Sterling. 
MiMisTEBs:  Ordinations.  —  Pastors,  none;  without  InsUllation,  1.     Installations,  L    Dis- 

missions,  none.    Deceased,  none. 
ORG  ANIZATION.  —  Six  associations  of  churches,  united  in  a  Gehbral  Association. 
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Statistics.  —  Kentucky;  Louisiana. 
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KENTUCKY 

CH.  MEMB'RB. 

Admt'd 

Bemoyed. 

RAPT.g 

»76.76.| 

OaUBCHEfl. 

Place  and  Name 

1 

IC11118TSB8. 

Name. 

. 

1 

Sept.  8(S  1876. 

1875-76. 

1876-76. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

< 

1 

\ 

CO 

1 

H 

li 

■< 

1 

a 

1 

< 

5 

Berea. 

1858 

\  John  Q.  Fee.  p. 
f  J.  A.  R.  Rogere, 

'44 
»6d 

'54 
'68 

66 

86 

161 

0 

28 

i 

82 

310 

0 

12 

23 

0 

140 

Big  Hill. 
Cabin  Creek, 

1871 

A.  Crawford, 

1850 

Jacob  Bmerick, 

'SS 

»73 

9 

11 

20 

aio 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

87 

Camp  NelaoD, 
HiUidale, 

1894 

Qabriel  Bardott,  p. 

'«4 

»67 

1850 

Jacob  Bmerlck, 

W 

'70 

10 

13 

23 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

OmER  MiiriBTEEs:  Bdward  H.  Falrdiild,  President  Berea  College;  Grifflih  Qrlffltha, 
Newport. 

BU IfH ART. — Churcbbs  :  With  paaton,  2 ;  with  acting  paaton,  3 ;  yacant,  none.    Total,  6. 
Gain,  none.    Lom,  none. 
IC1111BTER8 :  P.nators,  2;  acting  pairtors,  3:  others,  2.    Total,  7.    Licentintes,  none. 
Church  Membbrs;  Males,  165;  females,  283.   Total,  888  (inolndiag  2S  absent).    Loss,  40. 
ADDiTiOMa :  By  profetsion,  28;  by  letter,  4.    Total.  32. 

Brmovals  :  By  death,  2;  by  dismission,  10;  by  ezcommanication,  none.    Total,  12. 
Baptisms:  Adult, 23;  Infant,  none. 

Sabbath  Schools  :  Total,  804.    Loss,  86.    Average  attendance,  not  reported. 
Families:  Not  reported. 
Bemevoleiit  Contribotio:«s  :  Chnrches  reporting,  none. 

Forei^   Missions,   $20.00;   Home  Missions,  |lO.OO;   Am.  Miss.  Association,   $6.20. 
Total,  $36.20. 
Home  Expemditdbes  :  Not  reported. 
CHANOB8.— Churches:  New^  none.    Dropped  Arom  the  ll4t,  none.    Ariel  reappears  as 
Camp  Nelson. 
Ministeb^:  Ordinations,  —  Pastors,  none;  without  installation,  none.    Installations,  none. 
Uismis^ionf ,  none.    Deceased,  none. 
ORQANIZA  riON.— The  State  Aseociation  of  Christian  Chdeoiies  and  MiifisTEEi 
i!f  Kemtuckt. 

LOUISIANA. 


TSept.3MB76.  I 


^75:76: 


Carrol  Iton, 

Gretna. 

La  Fouche  Cross'g, 

Lockport, 

New  Iberia, 

New  Orleans, 

••   Greenville, 

•*   Howard, 

'*   Morris  Brown, 

"  Central, 
Terrebonne, 

«*         Stetlon, 


1873 
1860 
1873 
1869 
1871 


N*.  B.  JomoM, 
W.  Putney  Ward,  p.  *69 
Henry  Armstrong,  '73 
Xtilnon  Taylor,  70 

P.  P.  Proctor,  »66 


1869  O.  W.  Lewis, 


1809  [He 

i870|rr. : 

18721 W. 


Henry  Ruffln,  Lie.] 
'  H«ll,  Lio,] 

8.  Alexander,      '61 


187o!  Daniel  Clay. 
1872  Benjamin  Fields, 


2   14   16     0 


29 


66   85 


0000000     0 


87 


84 

40 
100 


Otrbb  MxNfSTEBs:  J.  A.  Adams,  Prin.  Straight  Uniy.,  New  Orleans;  Hardy  Mobloy,  New 
Iberia.    Licentiates  :  Two  in  table  aboye. 

SUMMARY.— Churches:  With  pastors,  1;  with  aoUng  pastors,  8;  yacant,  2  (including 2 

supplied  by  licentiates).    Total,  11.    Loss,  1. 
MiNlnTERS :  Pastors,  1 ;  acting  pastors,  8 ;  others,  2.    Total,  11.    Licentiates,  2. 
CiioROH  Members:  Males,  285;  females, 622.    Total,  907  (Including  61  absent).    Loss, 

US. 
Additiotis:  Byprofesslon,  60;  by  letter,  18.    Total,  77. 

Rbmovals  :  Bv  death,  8:  by  dlsniisston,  1;  by  oxcommunioation,  none.    Total,  4. 
Bapiiems:  Adult,  3;  infant,  none. 

Sabbath  Schools  :  Total,  476.    Loss,  160.   Ayersge  attendance,  not  reported. 
Families  :  Not  reported. 
Beheyolbnt  Contributions  :  Churches  reporting,  none. 

Am.  Miss.  AssodnUon.  $1,624.45. 
Home  Kzpehditures  :  Not  reported. 
OHANGSS. — Churches  :  JTew, — None.    Dropped  fh>m  the  list,  —  New  Orleans,  1st. 
Ministers :  Ordinations,— Pastors,  none;  without  installaUon,  none.    Installations,  none. 

Dismissions,  none.    Deeeased,  none. 

ORGANIZATION. — None.    Churches  assiatad  by  the  American  Missionary  Association. 
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Statistics. — Maine. 


[Jan. 


MAINE. 


cu.  mkmu'kh. 

AdnU'iJ 

Uom^iyed. 

BAPT.  M 

'76-70.1 

i 

May  3t  IST^^ 

mfi.76. 

187^76. 

CHWncii  ta. 

■S 

t 

.r^-^-^ 

llli 

Plftcc  and  Xume 

.     1 

E 

e 

li 

-< 

s 

a; 

£ 

n 

^1 

l! 

i 

H 

< 

-3 

5 

1 

Ci 

C 

^ 

a    ^ 

±L 

^ 

J  n 

pl3 

'X_ 

<_ 

Abbot  VlUaffu, 

l^TSlAmnfl  H-Kllon,              M:i 

'T& 

5 

10 

15 1     1 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0    0 

1 

0 

36 

ArTon, 

1791  W.  e.  Thompiati,       '6U 

'6ft 

■m 

3i» 

69S  13 

9 

1 

10 

2 

2 

0 

7 

Q 

74 

AlfreJ, 

180a     None. 

H 

3:j 

47      2 

3 

0 

3 

1 

1 

i! 

a 

(J 

SO 

1791  BenJ.  1\  gfiow,            »70 

7^ 

2L 

A2 

T^  'J4 

0 

0 

U 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

78 

-AI[14, 

ItWJuIiii  Uasfedi,             »60 

T-2 

12 

3;i 

4fp     14 

0 

1 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

AmhtTBtite  Aurora 

,  ii;j'J 

None* 

3 

12 

15      3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SO 

AnnJovui-, 

ISIO 

Siiniufil  W.  Peju-jon,  *;o 

10 

41 

52 

93    24 

D 

B 

s 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

An  noil, 

iHi-;) 

No  no. 

IT 

33 

m,  24 

D 

0 

0 

'i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

AllLL-rm, 

IStiT 

None. 

U 

37 

39      & 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Ua 

Alkl9»4urw 

U42 

None. 

Auburn,  Klijh  3  L, 

IB  if] 

Aunf-n  P.  Tinker,  p.  *73 

'i3 

m 

232 

355    W 

23 

6 

29 

5 

10 

0 

21 

19 

1 

275 

Wb»T, 

ISW 

J,  F.  Cin^HWk-U,            '58 

'7.^ 

lifl 

07 

in    39 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 

0 

To 

0 

0 

55 

eixLtip 

3S75 

Luurlston  Ueytioldfl^  'T6 

'iS 

m 

m 

42      0 

II 

2 

20 

0 

0 

0 

u 

1 

IfJO 

AllEfURttl, 

1794 

Jjime^i  iI.Ec<.b,  p.      *Vl 

'72 

79 

2211 

302i   56 

4 

8 

12 

7 

5 

0 

12 

4 

0 

295 

Bill  lI  will, 

1S21 

N'lne. 

2 

4 

fi      3 

0 

0 

U 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bftinfor,  Ut  St,, 

1*11 

jj.jhiiH    bewail.        'ay 

'7iJ 
'75 

5H 

15C 

215    4-1 

(J 

0 

« 

S 

7 

0 

15 

0 

0 

MO 

"    Hummaiifl  SL 

,  l^^t^l 

SoloMioii  P    Kmjt,  n.     '-ILi 

'f.^5 

10  J 

'23:. 

340    &3 

17 

7 

24 

5 

% 

0 

11 

11 

a 

250 

'*    CVniral, 

IS47 

O.W.  PiLdJ.  D.D*,  t>.  "iiB 

'S4 

^7 

IrtS 

252    4S 

1 

T 

% 

5 

10 

i\ 

15 

0 

0 

350 

Balli,  Winter  St., 

i:y5 

J.  O.  Khke.  l>.n.,  p.  '43 

■43 

iJl 

24S 

3:if<    T4 

<i 

0 

0 

6 

b 

0 

11 

0 

s 

2»2 

**     Cf-n  trill. 

3H:4a 

WlMiaio  Tliift,  p,         '61 

'70 

4^ 

124 

ler  4ti 

u 

0 

0 

3 

% 

0 

0 

0 

125 

Belftist,  Ut, 

ITUO 

J.  Aler.  Ku^n^  p.          *4\4 

'7;i 

i5 

77 

10^    21 

3, 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

75 

"        N^rlh, 

lS4fl 

J,  Alci,  lio«,              '54 

'7  ft 

Benlo-', 

|S'i!i 

Noiie^ 

4 

21 

2.1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fid 

Bttli^l,  l.«t. 

17'.  f» 

None. 

37 

75 

112 

23 

0 

0 

a 

2    2 

0 

0 

2 

75 

2r5, 

]K4tf 

David  Qarliod,  p.       '49 

'4^> 

14 

3?l 

52 

2f2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2    ft 

1 

1 

60 

Blda-^ford,  Ut, 

ITlfl 

Nuno* 

l-J 

;ts 

f.4 

iJ 

u 

0 

0 

1 

3;  0 

0 

0 

0 

-4 

I  *.>,■> 

Qt'OfBre  R.  MtsniJJ,  p,  "07 

Tfl 

ii4  i.ia 

317 

4;j 

fl 

2 

s 

4 

r;  0 

10 

2 

3 

300 

PavUlmi 

,  tSjT 

N.  *t*. 

^o'liVS 

20  H 

4.^ 

9 

7 

10 

1 

5-  0  0 

4 

1 

142 

Bliiyrham, 

Iftir, 

None. 

i!si  40 

'3^H 

2j 

1 

0 

1 

3    4    0    7 

1 

0 

50 

BLariL-hEirilt 

ih;!3 

Amu*  ItedloDp             '42 

^4 

22'   2S 

50 

It' 

a 

0 

0 

1  m  0  1 

0 

0 

48 

Blucblit. 

177:; 

Non4\ 

U 

7fj 

111 

26 

4 

u 

4 

1     1     13     2 

4 

1 

80 

Baothbiiy.  T*t, 

\-u 

Czm  n.  P]ko,                M3 

':4 

10 

30 

40 

0 

5 

ij 

b 

2     0     0    2 

3 

1 

60 

2J, 

IHJH 

K/r,vR,  P-ke,               »«3 

'73 

1^ 

43 

€vi 

17 

10 

0 

bj 

2    1  ■  0    3 

& 

0 

m 

Bri^men. 

iN'^^.t 

None 

3 

S 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1     O;  V,  ] 

0 

0 

Brewi  r,  l^t. 

1S0> 

Li  vl  I*.  PaitiLV  D.D.,   *dJ 

'71 

40  HOC 

144) 

46 

0 

1 

1 

4    0 

0 

4 

a 

0 

151 

*'       Villas** 

1&^3 

None. 

l:, 

ti 

GS 

12 

0 

3 

3 

2    1 

0 

3 

a 

0 

iW 

BfiLitrton, 

lTft4 

fly  r  1  r y  Ca  rpentci  r,        *04 

^7l» 

3S 

tiO 

134 

23 

0 

0 

0 

^i  ^ 

0 

2 

w 

0 

t50 

**        N^irth, 

ls^:}-2 

Nyhem.  Hoculn,  p*    *7:i 

'Tl 

13 

r^9 

52 

9 

0 

1 

I 

l'  3 

1 

.-> 

0 

0 

73 

"        eoiilb, 

131.^.1 

J»  \V.  LimwiivUk.p.  '73 

*73 

25 

4fi 

71 

1& 

U 

0 

11 

3    2i  0 

5 

11 

0 

SO 

BrlMfil, 

n'.^a 

LifwiJ!  D.  EvaUi,          *7j 

^.-i 

i&j 

go 

641 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1    0 

0 

ll 

1 

1 

Brook^vllle,  "Wea^ 

28'ir^ 

None. 

42 

6il 

100 

25 

il 

0 

ti 

1    2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

T5 

BruwhikM^ 

lHt>4 

K he; n.  8.  Jordan,         *aT 

*74 

IG 

■^ 

42 

ft' 

il 

0 

0 

0    1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

70 

Brownvilti?^ 

1S3U> 

Cbaj.  L.  Mcbc4H,  p.    '01 

^72 

.54 

10<) 

IM 

la 

14 

1 

IS 

11  0 

1 

2 

9 

2 

30 

Briin«wiik, 

1T4T 

Kzrpi  IL  Hyinijtoii,      *:V^ 

^71 

01 

lUl 

2i>2 

TO 

»: 

s 

fi 

3    9 

0 

12 

3 

0 

2aa 

Bu<*li~puri, 

1S03 

WJlbuni  Fort^y Ui,  p.  '7tk 

70 

2^1 

91 

117 

23 

2 

0 

2 

3'  0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

125 

Butilrut'i  1, 

1H37 

Santi. 

S 

1& 

20 

1 

t'^ 

0 

0 

1    0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

160 

Bu3ir..i]s,  ]-t, 

1753 

.lo-L^ph  Kv'tc,               'S2 

IS 

3rt 

S14 

1^1,1 

2ij 

20 

£ 

^*i 

2    3 

0 

5 

22 

fl 

m 

Nurtb, 

17^^a 

■loNepli  Kyle,              '0-^ 

'7,'i 

13 

31 

44 

n 

11 

0 

0 

2    0    0 

2 

0 

0 

44 

Cdal-, 

1V2'> 

(!liJirJe»  fl.  MfCnlly,  *mi 

'fil 

37 

101 

13^ 

55 

0 

1 

1 

I    fi    r.i 

0 

0 

1 

150 

CariMl^-'t,  ELII5  at,, 

HQ.V 

^S^  U.  Cmw,  p.           '5.^ 

34 

HS 

122 

3a 

S 

0 

8 

1    2    0 

3 

5 

0 

1,W 

Capt'  i:it/-.iht[lk. 

17.U 

Edwin  A.Ilurlow,  p.^rt:i 

'71 

9 

.^1 

41J 

0 

:; 

4 

fi 

4    1    0 

5 

2 

1 

100 

*'     Lltf'^Tila, 

Ivlt 

.na.nl\EvanH,p.       *d^ 

73 

3^;  6^ 

%i 

4 

0 

13 

3    &    1 

13 

^ 

% 

m 

Caribou  J 

ISGl 

KbonezeT  Bean,           *tia 

'7fl 

y.  17 

2-3 

1 

0 

Ik 

0 

U     0'   0 

0 

a 

0 

Uo 

Curnn.'ln 

1^:^3 

NoOkJ. 

Oj      1 

] 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0    Oi  0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

Carr.jUai£JpTVtH'lt!,l^ia 

Non*. 

Oj  11 

17 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1    0    0 

1 

*? 

0 

Caso-s 

lSft4 

No  no. 

Ca*tlrn.\ 

1^2i) 

Atrrt  d  K,  Ivei,  p.       '3S 

'5S 

1(1 

77 

03 

10 

4 

0 

4 

0    S    0 

2 

2 

0 

12a 

CherrytTL^ld, 

UT^ 

Nohu, 

3 

S 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0    01  0 

0 

0 

0 

ClfnioEi, 

\Sh!^ 

Ncuis. 

« 

5 

7 

1 

0 

0 

il 

0:   Ol   0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

CooptT, 

H2.V 

Nono. 

2 

9 

11 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3    \i\  0 

3 

0 

0 

35 

Oprni^lK 

l^l'J 

AlliiTtColo,                 ^47 

'5H 

20 

4^1 

60 

la 

tJ 

0 

0 

1    ll  0 

2 

0 

0 

60 

CamlJt^riand^ 

ny^ 

Tnieman  B.  Perry,      *73 

74 

40 

97 

143 

21 

33 

e 

iiO 

S    2|  0 

7 

2i 

3 

150 

Dt'dham, 

IMI 

NoncN 

1^ 

31 

.'t2 

H 

W 

l^ 

y 

0    0    0 

0 

0 

1 

75 

U^JiTltiif,  l^t, 

17<H> 

No  [10. 

3 

n 

14 

4 

0 

II 

0 

0    01  (J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'*  Wf>i>JfLJf(rs  cor 

.J?<7-J 

W.  A»  Bofl worth,  p-  *+l 

75 

17 

3H 

U^ 

10 

2,12 

14 

n   i|  0 

1 

0 

0 

130 

Dctif  I^Lu,  Wt, 

17TL1 

IJU'ftm  noUflUiP,          'ja 

m 

&0 

1 140 

\M 

14 

Ti 

2 

^ft 

1 

2 

1 

4 

IS 

0 
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CH.    UEMH'Re. 

Aamfd 

ac 

moved- 

DAPT.  m 

'^ 

Mfly  %  1870, 

1875.76. 

1875-76, 

75^76.  f 

CUCfiCHE^- 

£j 
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_^<^  ,  ■„  ^ 

tj 

nijiviati^iiuB,               Tj 
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Tumor, 

18(M 

Frad  E,  Km<fflrk.        TS 

'le 

31 

m 

100 

K 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

m 

VdIod, 

1S03  FIjiTiuaV.Norcrti9i,p.*64> 

-dy 

J3 

ea 

sa 

10 

t 

0 

K 

4 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

152 

i;nlly» 

m^<\    Non«. 

TTpptT  StIllwBteri 

issa 

NdnL*, 

3 

14 

11 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

M 

ISfll 

NiJiitf. 

a 

10 

Vi 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

a 

0 

0 

Un 

IHI8 

Nanq, 

3 

15 

i» 

e 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

a 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Vtffl£i«, 

IBOB 

Koiie, 

14 

2i 

42' 

30 

0 

it 

u 

2 

tJ 

(J 

2 

0 

Q 

WfclduhoroV  lit. 

i«Qfr 

Andr^wJ.McLNd.p.Va 

'72 

4.1 

114 

I&O 

2T 

8 

1 

& 

6 

•I 

0 

s 

4 

4 

190 

adt 

liis 

None. 

a 

4 

s 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ti 

0 

Wanvn^ad, 

laas 

L.  G(H«Jrtch.  p.          'oO 

»7S 

41 

IQS 

149 

30 

1 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

140 

Wiulilnirtoa, 

1917 

Juhri  J.  HHlftneh.        ^ 

*76 

4 

13 

17 

4 

0 

a 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Wiilcrfurd, 

lfta&  [K.  C3.  Sh.rttiimt?,  lie  A 

*S1 

33 

01 

03 

3f) 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

70 

North, 

^5 

n 

48 

00 

le 

3 

1 

4 

2 

4 

t 

6 

2 

0 

40 

W»rfiT!Ilr, 

18iiiJh(irleiD*Crflnu,       »i4 

75 

&b 

109 

lU 

&7 

27 

6 

33 

2 

1 

0 

3 

24 

0 

130 

Witd, 

1«*      N'Diie. 

21 

2y 

50 

10 

0 

€ 

0 

0 

2 

Q 

2 

i. 

0 

50 

Woili,  Ur, 

noi  W'dbiiry  9.  KtcnbnlU  ^&- 

'7rj 

46 

t(^ 

1^4 

30 

17 

s 

10 

1 

1 

u 

U 

V2 

0 

133 

"    2a, 

IWI  Uei^.Saiith  worth,      ^5S 

TO 

47 

■■: 

12G 

B 

32 

4 

30 

s 

1 

u 

S 

2ij 

0 

H6 

Tf'wtbr.A^k. 

8»ce»rappn,  2d, 

ISa^  Hvnry  B.  Me^d,  p.      71 

'T5 

35 

S3 

lis 

11 

13 

0 

i:> 

3 

a 

ti 

6 

12 

5 

210 

,  ISftLi  Addi«iotj  liUnchard.p '6S 

'7i 

3tt 

5^2 

82 

n 

1^ 

0 

12 

0 

i 

ij 

0 

0 

0: 

l&b 

W»iit1r>ff, 

IIU.J      Num. 

e 

2". 

ia 

^ 

1 

y 

1 

u 

0 

(J 

0 

I 

0 

75 

Wiilunj^vllle, 

38^     None. 

22 

32 

M 

11 

r 

0 

u 

1 

a 

0 

1 

t 

0 

101 

WlKcin, 

l&lflOriili  \r  arotill,         *&9 

^7a 

SO 

5H 

SH 

35 

t 

D 

3 

0 

i 

t 

4 

3 

1 

i& 

Windham, 

n43lLuiher  Wlflw^ll,  p,    '37 

Y»3 

ft 

43 

&0 

12 

t 

0 

b 

2 

t, 

c 

2 

& 

0 

40 

Win*  low. 

iSiSilJohn  Dt'iiiniorOi          ^b% 

'112 

18 

Oi 

94 

^2 

c 

0 

0 

0 

: 

3 

0 

0 

lOi 

WlDier|iort, 

182L('a,  W.  J.inea,  p.           '63 

'75 

5 

21 

M 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

^ 

j 

a 

{5 

1 

5i 

Wintbrpp, 

ITTfl  Wnrrt  a  K  Blc-kford.p.'Ta 

76 

4P 

104 

1-33 

art 

6    ii 

6 

7 

2 

( 

10 

4 

0 

12a 

Wl.«ft«^i, 

ITTiMlr.ir^.    W.  Chrla'Je,  '74 

7iJ 

16 

6S, 

85 

a 

t 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

(J 

1 

«> 

W-K>t»1ch, 

17flJlk>ii^y  <>.  Th!,)or,       *ae 

'UT 

24 

6f 

ft4 

0 

0    0 

0 

I 

K 

: 

2 

1 

D 

123 

If  wtmothK  lat. 

n^J,  J.nHi'ph  Tnrn^y,  p,       'S*.! 

'75 

3d 

in 

155 

ai 

3  a 

t 

4 

; 

t 

7 

2 

145 

Cerilral 

.18jy  RU^h.^rl  W  JtnkJui, '74 

'76 

I  ft    31 

34 

10 

0    V 

0 

Q 

3    t 

3 

0 

0 

«0 

Yorlt,  li-t. 

1672  iJ^vid  B.  ScwftlJ.         '42 

'73 

■21  j|   & 

lull  21 

12  u 

1-. 

2 

0    0    2 

1 

0 

lod 

-     ltd. 

17.W  J.ia<?ph  l''Vi^pim;wi'»        *44 

'09 

yi  aT  45<  vi 

i_0 

5 

4 

I    i>    5l  1 

0 

60 

OTim  MnruTERs. 

Jacob  Abbot.  Farmln^n. 

Jonalluin  £.  Adams,  Hccretary 
Maine  MIm.  Soc,  Camden. 

Thomaa  Adams,  d.d.,  Wiua- 
low.    (Ord.  Aug.  26,  ISiS.) 

Bilaa  Baker,  Standish. 

Thomas  B.  Bnistow,  Bock, 
port. 

Jonas  Bumham,  Farmington. 

Almon  W.  Burr,  Prin.  Classl. 
eal  Aeademv,  Uailoweli. 

O.  Ohapman,  Kennebankport. 

Edward  Chase,  Portland. 

ii,phralm  C.  Cummings,  Port- 
land. 

D.  Qalmbv  Cashman,  Bath. 

Kdward  F.  Catter,  d.d.,  Bt-l- 

Henry  V.Emmons,  Hallowell. 
HiuBuel  L.  Quald,  Bethel. 
Henry  F.  HardiniTt  Hallowell. 
Henry  B.  Hart,  Holdon. 
Marcna  B.  Ki.>ep,  Dalton. 


Elbridge  Knight,  Fort  Fair- 
Ueld. 

John  K.  Llnooln,  Bangor. 

Ama<ta  Loring,  Fozcroft. 

Georife  N.  Marden,  Bangor. 

Alnheus  B.  Packard,  d.d., 
Prof.  Bowd.  Coll.,  Bruns- 
wick. 

Wooster  Parker,  Belfast. 

John  Parsons,  Kennebunk. 

William  Pierce,  West  liax- 
ton. 

Enoch  Pond,  d.d.,  Professor 
Theologjr. 

Bern.,  Bangor.     (Ordained 
March  1,1815.) 

Daniel  F.  Potter,  Brans- 
wick. 

Henry  Richardson,  Qilead. 

Jothara  B.Bewail.Prof.  Bowd. 
Coll ,  Brunswick. 

Alfred  L.Skinner,  postmaster, 
Backnport. 

Joseph  timlth,  Orland. 

Henry  G.  Storer,  Oak  Hill. 


Frederic  B.Stargess.Gardiner, 

Daniel  Smith  Talcott,  d.d.. 
Prof. Theol.  Bem.jBangor. 

Daniel  D.  Tappan,  Weld. 

bewail  Tenney,  d.d.,  Ells- 
worth. 

Stephen  Tltcorob,Farmington. 

Jamos  B.  Thorocon,  Scar- 
borough. 

Stephen  Thurston,  d.d.,  Sears- 
port. 

Henry  M.  Vaill,  Cape  Eliza- 
beth. 

Israel  P.  Warren,  d.d.,  editor, 
Lewiston. 

Wm.  Warnn,  d.d.,  Dist.  Sec. 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Gorhaio. 

L1OBNTIATE8. 

Five  in  table*  above. 
Henry    L.    Chapman,    Prof. 

Bowd.  Coll.,  Brunswick. 
John  Hcmenway,  Brighton. 
Thomas  U.  Uicb,  Prof.  Bates 
Coll.,  Lowiston. 
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Statistics.  —  Maine  ;  Maryland, 


[Jan. 


BUMMART.— Chubchrs:  With  pMton,  55;  with  aoting  pastors,  03;  Tseant.  00  (Inclodfng 

16  supplied  by  Ilceutiates  or  ministers  of  other  deDomioatloos).   Total,  238.    Oaln,  none. 

Loss,  none. 
MiNiSTBRJi :  Pastors,  55;  aetlns  pastors,  78 ;  others,  40.    Total.  178.    Llnentlates,  10. 
Chdbcu  Membebb:  Males,  5,701;  females,  18,704.    Total,  10,585  (Including  4,000  absent). 

Gain,  266. 
Additions  :  By  profession,  858 ;  by  letter,  296.    Total,  1,154. 

Rbmot  AL8 :  By  death,  404 ;  by  dismission,  348;  by  excommuntoatlon,  12.    Total,  764. 
Baptisms :  Adult,  560;  Infant,  138. 

Sabbath  Schools  :  Total,  20,987.    Gain,  640.    Average  attendance,  not  reported. 
Families  :  Not  reported. 
Benevolent  Contbibotiohs  :  Oharches  reporting,  188  (last  year,  201).  Total,  $36,332.00. 

Decrease,  $2,220.00. 
Foreign  Missions,  $14,627.04;  Home  Missions,  $14,002U)2;  Am.  Ml^s.  Association,  $3,528.- 

05;  Am.  Cong.  Union,  $802.57;  Am.  Coll.  and  Ed.  6oo.,  $3,048.28;  Cong.  Pub.  Boc, 

none;  MlscfUaneous,  $12,295.00.    Total,  $40,205.06. 
Home  Expenditdees  :    Not  reported. 

CHANGES.  — CnuBCHEs:  i^ew,  — Abbot  Village;  Anbarn,  6th  Street.    Dropped  from  the 
list,  —  Abbot  and  Guilford ;  Stow  and  Chatham,  reported  in  New  Hampshire. 
MiNiBTEBs:  Ordinations,  Pastors,  3;  without  installation.  4,    Installations,  4.    Dismissions, 
12.    Deceased,  Pastors,  1 ;  acting  pastors,  none ;  without  charge,  4. 

ORGANIZATION.  — Fourteen  Associations  of  Ministers.  Fourteen  county  Conferences  of 
churches  united  in  a  Gbmeral  Confebencb,  which  also  includes  three  New  Hampshire 
churches,  Chatham ;  Gorham;  and  Bhelbarne;  and  two  of  New  Brunswick,  Milltown;  and 
Bt.  Stephen's. 


MARYLAND. 


CH.  MEMB'BS. 

Admt'd 

Removed 

BAPT.g 

»74.75.| 

, 

•d 

Sept,  30,  1875. 

1874.76. 

1874-75. 

CnURCHES. 

Place  and  Name. 

1 

Ministers. 
Name, 

1 
1 

o 

i 

% 

fit 

? 

2 

m 

ill 

5 

3 
1 

i 

O 

O 

'^ 

s 

£ 

H 

< 

-lu:  '^\^ 

^ 

5 

Baltimore, 

186:) 

T.  J.  Holmes,  p. 

'69 

m 

47 

53 

lOOl     8|  6 

4 

0 

1    4 

0 

5 

11  2 

313 

Fr..stburgh,  W>««7i,1873 

None. 

46l       1 

1 

1 

50 

Other  Ministebb.— Isaac  Thomas,  Camberland. 

BUMM  A.RY.  —  CrTDRCHES :  With  pastors,  1 ;  with  acting  pastors,  none ;  yaoant,  1.    Total,  2. 

Gain,  none.    Loss,  none. 
Ministrrh:  Pastors,  1;  acting  paiitors,  none;  others,  1.    Total,  2.    Licentiates,  none. 
Church  Members:  Males,  47 ;  females,  63.    Total,  146  (including  8  absent).    Loss,  2. 
Addi noNS :  By  profession,  5 ;  by  letter,  4.    ToY  al,  0. 

Removals:  By  death,  1:  by  dismission,  4;  by  exoommunieatlon,  none.    Total,  5. 
Baptiams  :  Adult,  1 ;  infant,  2. 

Sabbath  Schools  :  Total,  363.    Loss,  20.    Average  attendance,  not  reported. 
Families:  Kot reported. 
Benevolent  Contbibotionb  ;  Churches  reporting,  1  (last  year,  1).    Total,  $1,102.00; 

decrease,  $844.00. 
Foreign  Missions.  $143.00;  Home  Misnions,  $178.11;  Am.  Miss.  Association,  $460.00; 

Am.  Cong.  Union,  $73.59.    Total,  $804.60. 
Home  Expenditures:  Churches  reporting,  1.    Total,  $4,000.00. 

CHANGS^.  — Chitrchrs:  A'^to,— >none.    Dropped  from  the  list,— none. 
Ministers  :  No  change.    Deceased,  none. 

ORGANIZATION.  — Baltimore,  with  the  General  Association  of  New  Jbrsbt;  Frost- 
burgh  with  the  Welsh  Western  Association  of  Pennstlvania. 
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Statistics. — Massachusetts. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


H 

Floiie  nnO  Name.     ^ 

O 


Nome, 


CH*  MEMB'fisJ  Ad m I'd  [to moved 


Jna.  1,  187e. 


187fi. 


1375. 


187&.  ;u 


Abtnffton,  lit, 

^'    North,  *lb» 
Acton  I 

Adivna,  North, 
'•       Sooth, 


1S12  Geo.  E,  Fwemftiip  p.  '&S/71 
ItifU  JoMO  O.  Jonet,  'fll|'73 

181  i  Frank lia  F.Wood,  p*  TIi'TS 
18:^7      Nmpc. 
1840  IrfWl*  F,  Price,  ^3  7S 


Silk,  1702  O.  S.  fiylTreuter,  *d7  ^fltJ 

"   Cong.,  I&IU  acor^fl  IL  ['mtl,  p.    *66  75 

Alford,  iS4e  J,  Jny  Darm,  *35  *:0 

A  ratabury  Ml  lU,  1  Sil  i  F 1 1  n  y  d .  Buy  4  <  p.        'flf^  '7  J 

Amherst,  In t,  n^.JqitB.  L.^lFJLkJns,  p.  *h^\'t& 

'*    Ku t  at*,  2d,  IWI kjheiter  W JIfl w Ity , p .'7 a,  "76 

"    Cnllegfc,  1S--W     None, 

**    North,  ^orth,  l>^ifl!D.W.  Mursh.  i».i>,,     *4a  '7fl 

'*    Ch.dfeouib,  ls^5i:CJiarki  e.  WiUker,     '71 /Ta 

Ando ver,  Souih ,  1 7 1 1  [ 

"    W4?*t,  1  fliifi  Jam  rfl  H .  M^rrU  1 ,  p  ♦  'SS  ^6* 

"    Pr*'C  Chnroh,  i«40,Ut;orjie  F.Wright,  p.'fla  '"y 

"    BaHardyaio,  lfl.>l  Henry  B.  Orounc^  p.  '37|*5S 

Daaitl  It^OMyn,  d,pV*5!'56 
1).  K.  Adam*i  p.e.       W>|'"fl 

None. 

None.  I 

Janie*  Dl  n  i?:well  ^  p »    Ti2' '  T'^ 
'rhomaH  Mni-on^,        '54  -TG 
lionry  A.  BNiktj,  p,    "6 
John  WhUchili,  Ml 

tiamael  BelU  p.  '<]& '72 

Franc  (a  Eh  MaralOU.p^TiirJS 
ELnifcLhan  Davlflp  >2&:&} 

Homofl  l*»rl£er,  'iJl 


1&S5 
184-2 
17GJ} 
1?M50 
1776 
ITftS 

isaa 


**    Thto.  Seoi., 
ArilnKlon, 
Aiiibuniham,  lit, 
2d, 
A«hby, 
Aibfi^ld, 
Aibljuidp 
AthoL 

Attluboro',W.^lit,nu 

"    K.,Si,  1748 

"    FMlii  Village,  1874 

AubiUTit  17  7i) 

Ajrer,  l^Ml 

BunwUblo,  WcHt,     iSm 

«      Ucnii-ovilb,  ISIU 

■*      Hvnnnl*,       ia>4 

B«rrt!,  Kv,  Cong.,    iSiT 

BeckH,  l«t.  1758 

*«       North,         l»ti* 

Bedford,  17:^ 

Belcbcrtown,  17iJ; 

Belmont,  Wavedy,  is^ 

Berkley,  lit,  n:i7 

Btrllti,  1TT& 

B«rniird«ton,  IS^^ 

Bcveriy,  Nonb,  Sd,  17  ts 

"  D*i  fjSt.p  180i 

*"  Wjiihington  St.,  1931 

BtDerlco,  13'^ 

Bluek'Lunef  lS4l 

Bisndford,  lio^ 

BoaLOn,— 

"  Clnulo»towD,lst,lfl3'2 
**  Old  Bnuih,  ICti^ 

"  Bonrheitur,  2d,  ]^»8 
"  F^rk  Bl.,  IHOU 

*'  Uttiou,  1S22 

«  South,  Fhlillpfl.  la^s 
**Bfil«roaMar'i:n>'lS;i7 
*'  Betktrlt'y  dt»,  1S31 
**Bri(thloJi|  l^il 

"  Ch4*rk4towD,\\"li] 

throp,  1S33 

Baitat>  IJi^hlasUiu 

Eliijt,  1834 

»' Cemral,  l"ia.> 


4t    65 
71J<213 

1»4 
43 
45 

12.T 

W3 


MfttTy  A.  CloodhilP.p/Oi^i  'G'd 
N'ewloii  I»  Jonea,  p.  '75  '75 
V.  J,  Harijthorne,  '65  '75 
KdwlQ  SmlLh,  p-         '&5  »ti8 

None, 
n,  W.  Eldreage,  ^70 
MtSa  D.  Crawford,  1^ 
Puj-onW*  Lynjan,  p.  *71 
Jiihn  L.  Kwi'll,  p.  '7^ 
a-imiicl  Falrtoy,  '50 

Win.  A.  H'iyjfhLOD,  ^53 
T^eroy  M*  l^it^rRe,  '7iv 
l^Yt^dirlck  K-DpBoii,75 
O.T.  lAnphear,n,iJ„p/40  'tt' 


Nonfi» 
nuory  A.  llazcn,  p, 
Goorg«  F,  Wiilker, 
,\aj-on  W,  Field,  p. 


J 


'5*1 


5S  1?Q 
107  Mi 

IOC  22a 


nenry  L.  Ker\da1t,  ^.^U\na 
J.M..S1  an  nhifti>o-.p- '541*57 
A'AA,  H.  Mcik]ia,D.li.4>/4S  '4^ 
J.  L.  W  i  Ih  ro  w ,  o.  D .,  p  .^m  7fi 
I  N.  Adnnle,  D-D.^p.  *2»  *34 
rF .  A . Wftf  deld ,  p,    '71  Tfl 

NotiBi  12B 

g.  H.  Mayt'f,  '44^0    62 

Wm.  B.  Wright,         '02  '67  1 
J I  en  r/  A.  Bluvena,      HJl  '74    5: 
FhllandtT  Th  u  rston ,  'W ,  '75    3S 

AlenV  a  Twomhly,  'S«t|'72  145 

\  A.C.Thonip'it,t>.0./4i  'J2  ..5. 

B.  F,  llatwUton,       *65|'71|^ 

None.  I      I  9a 


20 


fliliES 


480    75 
3Se   &4 

342^ 


4lfl 

0'  0 
17  32 
10  17 


2 
0 

U 

20 
4 

U 

4 

1 

^22 

n'i& 

Ij  6 
HJ2Ji 

11  1 

s'lu 

2  2« 


a 

4 

D 
4 

7 
4 
Q 
0 
I 

2  6 
Oi  0 
4  21 
U|  0 
4 
10,11 

ol  0 

Oj  0 

4  5 

0  a 

01  3 

2, Id 

br  5 

aj  & 

0    2 

of  1 

5  1 
10,1: 


146^ 

a  IS 

1 


231 

7 

1    1 


0 
€ 
(I 
0 
0 

Q 
U 
0 
0 

1 

u 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Oj  0 
0   7 

0:7 

0 
0 
0 
D 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1    3    0 

B  14^  0 
5I  4I  Q 


125 
JM 
400 
S70 

SO 
ti8 

1  375 
"217 

312 

m 

125 

244 

183 

IB3 

IM) 

275 

3»0 

Ifrl 

3C0 

84 

3P0 

100 

142 

140 

S0 

80 

flO 

200 

42 

12a 

85 

na 

IAS 

75 

7& 
823 
£00 
70 
76 
160 


200 

m 

72S 

12« 

73« 
t&O 
382 
160 
112 


14    a63i 
3    3  42« 
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Statistics.—  Massachusetts, 


[Jan. 


H 

O 


MiiTtrrEiui. 


CEl.   MEKD'OS. 

Jan.  1;  isre. 


Admt'd 
ISTfi. 


Kcmovcd. 
1875. 


Bof  ton  Hl^hlmndt, 

*'  W.  ltrtxbury>Kv.t835 

*«  EaM  MftvcTii^k,     lH3fl 

'*  Mount  Vera 00,    1&4-^ 

*♦  ttbawnml,  IMo 

**  Janiftfc*  Plain.    IS.'ia 

*'High'd*,VlnoitJRs7 

'*Neponiet,Trin.,lSii9 

*'  eoath,  E.  St.,      \m\ 

*'  Ohftmberft  £L,      1*01 

"  W'd,Col*iO*t,     1807 

"  HlgEktand,  3B&!J 

**  High'*, Wart  HT.,1870 

**       ^<       Holland,   187H 

f"  Ollrel  Ch.,  ISTft 

KoiljoriTiBh,  378* 

Bo^ford,  l«T,  1702 

West,         ITSfi 

BnTl(»to[i,  174a 

Br*dford,  Ut,  loSi 

BrftltitTopJftt,  1707 

"  e^utb,     1B20 

BrldgBWJirr.Cen.^q.lSSl 

'*        gootljifid,  1836 

Brlrofleld,  lit,  17iU 

Bri»clcton.  lin»  J74«> 

"    tk»..CampeUo,  1937 

*'    For  cr,  Ev.,     ia:iO 

BrookHdd.  Kran.,    ITfifl 

BronkllnQ,  IIaJrf^rLj|lS44 

Boekland,  1785 

BiiTliTigton,  1T35 

C^ambridgi<^  l^t.       16^ 

'^    Port,  Iftl,  1H27 

"    EftBt.  1&I3 

* '    >'ori  h  A  V€Ti  ue,  1H57 

»^    Fort,  I'ili^rlm,  1805 

"    CbnpiJl  Ch-p      l'57:i 

C  an  ton  Ev .  Cois  !j .  r    1  ^2^ 

Carlliks  1830 

Oiirrer,  Korth,  1733 

ChirkmoTit,  lat,       178* 

*^  TS..\*U    IMS 

Churl  ton  J  QbX.  Cong  1701 

Cli^lbam,  iHt,  ITS*) 

ChtltnafaTd.Nor.  2d,18£| 

"        CL'ntrtt,       lB7tJ 

Cbelicsfi,  lAt  Oh.,       1841 

^'       C^ntraJ,      3&51 

Chenter,  C^'n\Tt\       \lm 

*^       Df^put,  2d,  1944 

Che*l(?rflddj  U^ 

Cblcopee,  IflL,  17 

Fallt,12d,  l&yo 

3d»  183* 

CJdlmfltk,  170O 

CllMtoii,  1844 

Coba^l^t^t,  3d  Cam.,  1B24 

*'    BcMCh  Wouifft,  Wl 

Cidprnln?,  1750 

t'oncorJ,  TjTln.,        1826  II. 

Codwjyj  17fl8  " 

CitTnm1nglon,E.Vll.]839 

'^    Wt^t  Vihrtg^;,  18*0 

Dal  ton,  IT«^ 

iJana  Oentrn,  iSi.Vi 

■'     Mn|>li'  m.,         1841 
Diirluioutb,  Sciutbj  1BU7 


Edw.  EJtroTifr.  D,T>.,p. 
Jobn  V,  HUton,  p. v. 
BamucL  K.  H^rriclc, 
K.  B.  Webb.  D.t>.. 
Joflupb  3.  CUrk.  p, 
J.O,  MeAni,  Ct.D,,p. 
John  U.  Gu^ney, 
Froderiqk  IL  AlJen, 
Fwdprkk  B.Alloa, 
Jobn  L.  IlftrrI*, 
Albert  E.  Diinnlng,p. 
Albtrtll.  Flumbj'p. 
G  y  y  Van  di*  K  ri?trk  e,  p. 
Henry  M.  Far«oaft,  p 
N'nthui  Thorn pfon^ 
9.  \>.  Gftmmt.']!,  p, 
JajTi(*A  McljCJin 
F.  F.  Wnllnnis 
TobB  D.  Jvin[jihtirr,p 
Tho*.  A  Eiiit'rton,  p. 
A,  IIh  Johnso'i, 
Hoi-aCL-  D.  Will  leer  i  p. 
IflAAc  nunbam. 
Webster  K.  PlL-rce,  p. 
Klbr*K<^  P.  Mi:Klro3f,p 
L.  8.  Wood  worth,  p. 
K,a.S,McNLd]le,p, 
Joel,  M.  Seym  our,  p, 
Rcucn  ThoDift*,  p. 
Charles  L.Gidld, 
Charlei  Aiidi'tion,  p. 
Aki^r  McKi?n£ie,  p. 
Jaa.  S'  Hoyt,  D.D.,  p^ 

K(i  Henri  c^r'B. 
[>HvJd  O.  Meurs,  p. 
(IcoTHto  R,  L^AVlU,  p. 

Kotio. 
Job  11  W.  BnTflge, 
Aja  ManOf 
W.W.  LMn(f*ti)n,  p. 
Ffenry  GiManhnn^  p. 
WHh ngton  NcWfll,p 
John  Ifavi!!!,  p. 
EI  I  mm  Daft 
J.  Lewis  Merrill, 


Addleon  P,  Fostijr,p. 
Chaa.  P.  H..  Niuoft,  p. 
tL  A.  Dkltli]»or>,  p. 
n.  n.Hamltn, 
Will  I  am  A,  Fobc», 
Wrn.  E.  Dlc?klMAon,p^ 
J  T.Tucker, t>. P., p. 
Wra.  L,  fiaylord.  p. 
W.  H.  aiurit'Tant, 
DcWitt  S.  Cljirk,  p. 
Moudy  A.  BLi!Viiui,  p. 
K,  U,lI»od. 
David  A.  erronj,  p. 
Henry  11 .  Grout,  p.e, 
Arthur  t^blrlry.  p. 
Hfnry  A.  Ottman, 

Rlflb'd  a.  Bltllugn,  p. 
K  r,  QJbbe, 
Charles  B.  Rtct^^  p. 
W.  K.C.  Wright,  p 


H2  *7a 
*m  '73 
'Sa'Tl 

'51  **7 
'5<i  na 
^74  ^a 
'fl'3  '7(1 
'ftij  '7ft 
.^U  '70 

n-A  '73 

,*a4  7(j 
^w  '7<i 

Ml*  V18 

■53 '74 

'S^j''74 
•fl5.'75 
'■14  *e8 

'3:1 .73 
.^i  '7^ 

*74  T* 
'TO  7^ 
^3  '73 

»58,*7ft 

^74  "74 
»0l  M7 
*68|'7fl 

*07/fl' 
'05  'TO 


-    TO 


114 


48  112 
17 


*M  '50 
*44 
'7*  70 


235 


^72 
^4 
-07 
TO 
na 
■70 
■68 
'7fi 
'76 

■71 
76 
»4fl:'07 

^OP  '75 
'48 


14    4  18 

5   2    T 

4'2i.i  24 
U  U 

1|  3 

1    0 

14  IB 

0'  3 
18'  0 
8  W 
S    0 


40 
131 

m 

340 
IISO 
50 
153 

131 

42 

2  IB 

'sm 

138 
363 

BO 

6D 
400 
422 

378 
334 
IIW 

80 

65 

68 
100 

SO 

04    18 
m    21 


23))  346 


'5,^ 


1^ 

25 

16 

10 

20 

00 

62 

14 
115 

17 

le 

3i5 
78  140 
4eJ  72 
1L>  32 
34  70 
7  13 
44!l26 
83  104 
I4I  33 


0  0 
0  10 
"i  17 

7  Ifi 
2  J  VI 
0    U 


8  13 

en 


22  3S 

1Q3 
0 


0 

11 

0 
0 

0    1 
24'24 

6.  SO 


4^ 
1 
1 
1 
8 
0 

H 
0 

17 
7 
1 
1 

1 
2 

4 
0 
6 
2 

2 
2 
4 
3 

II 
1 
1 

a!  2 

2!  3 
i 


190 
613 
300 
781 
48T 
343 

78 
2«3 
350 
100 
52a 
3tB 

1A 


13D 
60 

221 

HO 

aoo 

6fi 
230 
2«i 
400 
^HO 
16T 
3&1 
113 

76 
47a 
30i 

340 
636 
3U 
10? 
50 
06 
100 

eo 
too 

142 
131 


Km 

720 

TO 

104 

176 

Gl 

130 

334 

0 

STS 

130 

100 

00 

M 

IDS 

eo 

0  00 

100 
60 
23A 
421 
T4 
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Cn,  JCEMB'HS, 

Ad  cru  M  ]  K  emo  ved » 

BAPT-i 

■a 

Jan.  1,  I87fl. 

1S76. 

18 

^'v. 

1876,  S 

Hm«  »nd  Sam*,     % 

MJNtfttEKA, 

Kam«. 

.*—  ^ 

1 

1 

"3 

1 

i 

i 

^ 

£ 

1 

r 

1 

i 

< 

• 

1 

5 

0 

^ 

A- 

^. 

<!ii: 

^I?:h 

A 

A 

H. 

5 

< 

^ 

Dedbam,  ]«t,              1138 
I>e«rield»  B^iulh,      ISlS 

{.^.U.  Sgiitbgale,  p. 

*70 

•76 

36 

112 

147 

0 

3 

1 

9 

9 

i;io 

"^  epi« 

Chiw,  H,  Bfot)l(i,  p- 

'm 

7a 

tUl83 

204 

48 

a 

s 

16 

6 

13 

0 

IS 

212 

4PU 

"^     arth,Cc&«,,    183.\ 

H^Crawforii^  ».tJ  .p 

'*) 

^63 

20i  62 

72 

16 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0;    2 

6fi 

Dencl*,  Soulh,         IftlT 

diae.  !^,  Bralnerd,  p 

,'7fl 

78 

01 

111 

3 

0 

3 

8 

0 

0 

s 

3    0 

76 

Dlffhtfln,lm*Coog.,l7ia 

Kbenezt^r  ItAWCfl, 

*« 

'34 

921  64 

86 

1 

1 

SI 

3 

3 

0 

6 

0    0 

eo 

DaufOu,  iBl*             l^^T 

Wm.  W.  Daw, 

'fifl 

74 

211  37 

01 

10 

1 

7 

8 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0    0 

71) 

Eail,           ISa* 

Wm,T.  Brlifp,  p, 

'« 

'M 

4a'l46 

191 

26 

9 

2 

n 

b 

* 

0 

§ 

8    2 

135 

Do v^er,  M  C'  ^n  If . ,      1 8(J0 

TobnWrjod. 

'40 

7i 

6 

1? 

24 

6 

0;  0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Oj  g 

102 

Dracat,  Ut  E  If .  Con  J  T2  i 

Ri]fu»  K merlon. 

*a3 

74 

14 

60 

fl4 

30 

2 

se 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0    2 

33 

'*       Cflntjftl,        1847 

\V.  n.  Woloott, 

^Tfi 

^ 

26 

fl 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0^  ^ 

ftS 

TiDdley,                    ITa-J 

*70 

7fl 

Itt 

63 

82 

18 

D 

0 

0 

1 

a 

0 

1 

0'  D 

Dowtable,                 U57 

P".  D.  AqiUn. 

'S3 

»T3 

n 

40 

ST 

12 

0 

0 

« 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0    0 

S3 

Diiicbury»  Pllirrlm^  1*43 

Willi*™  W.  Lyle,  p 

•fiO 

7S 

21 

60 

80 

8 

8 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7'  1 

16^ 

£  BH4^wnicr»lJn.^l83fl 

'K^ 

76 

60 

74 

124 

29 

0 

0 

0 

6 

A 

0 

12 

0,  0 

162 

£ui  Hampton,  Ut,  ITBi 

Airon  M.  Oolton,  p* 

^40 

'W 

110  209 

319 

13 

3J 

n 

46 

9 

12 

0 

21 

I6l  6 

236 

Piyioo,  18M 

H^one, 

130  2VT 

427 

30 

4!i 

6 

64 

3 

i 

0 

11 

19;16 

4O0 

Rutnn,                      Xl^ 

Luther  U.  flh^Iilon, 

76 

U 

lia 

164 

37 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

o|  0 

276 

Eds^Ttowo.               1541 

T.  Frank  Wfttern, 

'7fl 

7& 

31 

66 

87 

12 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

6 

0|  0 

66 

EirrefaoDt.  South,    isin 

XoTie. 

3a 

75 

Ul 

16 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3|  0 

T 

0    6 

136 

Eiiflc>Jd.                      17&0 

Edw'd  a  Ewin?,  p. 

'53 

^T 

72 

loe 

238 

U 

3 

li 

n 

6 

6 

0 

11 

1     3 

26S 

Ervlng  Rt,  Ooof .«    IS'li 

AblJHh  etowL-ll, 

^44 

•7^ 

1! 

22 

33 

1 

3 

6 

9 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2<  & 

80 

E«CK,  HI.                 16S1 

Nomo, 

34 

8^ 

122 

0 

0 

fl 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

©■  C 

176 

Sfcrctt,                     155 1 

Wm.H.  BoUt*r» 

^73 

7fl 

38 

SI 

iiy 

13 

4 

fi 

9 

1 

6 

0 

6 

11  3 

F»lr  baron,                1791 

N'nne^ 

42 

149 

191 

23 

6 

2 

7 

12 

3 

0 

le- 

2^ U 

216 

FalJ  Kivur,  Flnt,      18 1  ^V  W  W .  A  1  nm  h  .  n .  i>. .  p 

.Wtw 

67 

161 

208 

63 

6 

1 

T 

3 

ft 

0 

ft 

14  a 

253 

"          Comr»U1S4i  Miili^.l  BanihiiFu.p 

.'7n 

'70 

1B7 

224 

jfll 

4a 

7 

16 

22 

2 

B 

0 

10 

2,   7 

900 

Third,    1ST4  Cnlvin  KeyBi?r» 

•7ft 

75 

g 

9 

17 

& 

0 

<> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0    0 

208 

Filraoulh,  Flr.it,      l70Ji 

tlenry  K.  Cfil^i  P- 

*y^ 

71 

61 

148 

207 

42 

4 

0 

4 

6 

I 

1 

8 

1 

3 

176 

Eaat.       I  ail 

None> 

26 

31* 

64 

11 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

es 

HuTih.  iaa3 

Albert  Prtlne, 

^48 

76 

26 

61 

7« 

14 

1 

3 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

66 

"        W-iqaoli,lSIO 

[guppUedbjMnth.] 

S8 

m 

01 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

1 

Q 

0 

eo 

Fllflhburg.  0.1 1  v.,      iTfl^l 

U8 

2j6 

361 

6« 

U 

8 

10 

0 

13 

0 

22 

0 

7 

27S 

■^        R>lUloaeJ8fl8 

aeo.  R,  W.  Scott,  p 

■a^ 

7S 

loa 

Wi 

303 

2J 

10 

tf 

19 

2 

6 

0 

7 

3 

'^M 

FoiborouRb*            1779 

Bernnrd  Pal  no, 

■AT 

71 

M 

\m 

'Ihh 

%% 

2 

3 

6 

4 

11 

0  15 

S 

4 

201 

Framlnghiim.  ?lym.l7(il 

L.E.Ea*ttnan,  Jr.p 

■32 

71 

83 

212 

2,H 

30 

6 

13 

IS 

6    6 

oil 

3 

0 

■JIO 

^   Smioo^ille,Bdw.l^l& 

Chnrlei  Jantn,  p* 

'35 

70 

31 

§8 

117 

24 

0 

3 

3 

4  i 

0 

12 

0 

0 

M 

**   SoDth,                 1ST:J 

Darld  M,  B^ivrip 

'Ji3 

73 

ao 

67 

m 

4 

7 

8 

16 

3 

4 

0 

4 

0 

160 

FrMklln.                 m7 

Elw.ird  A,  lUnd, 

•^=i 

77 

72 

166 

n'i 

25 

9 

9 

la 

6 

2 

0 

2 

4 

220 

♦*       Sontb,      1^^ 

Jo?  I  lib  ilHrrlll, 

'48 

■67 

6 

24 

30 

1 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

40 

Ffofltowd,  AMoQOt,  180T 

ISTonfl. 

1ft 

33 

40 

10 

0 

l> 

n 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

6a 

Oardner,  Fir*t,        lTJi»5 

Wm-  n.  Herri ck,  p* 

-flO 

74 

66 

163 

219 

2"> 

3 

4 

7 

4 

7 

0 

U 

2    1 

276 

Georg^towu^              1732 

Alfred  F.  M^Tiib,  p. 

'«7 

7ft 

4ij'ri4 

164 

29 

2 

2 

4 

■1 

14 

0 

17 

1!  0 

182 

'«      Onh.Mflm.,t8«4 

D.  Bnna  Mrtr*h,  p. 

*as 

'S8 

z%\^y 

138 

1] 

6 

1 

U 

3 

1 

0 

0'  2 

166 

om,                        ni>3 

(idniM  y.  PuUc^r, 

'43 

^S 

13  34 

17 

10 

5 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

3;  0 

60 

OlouoMter,  Wont,    17l« 

.^.  !tLehard«n. 

'3^ 

74 

13    V^ 

HA 

8 

8 

3 

11 

1 

1 

0 

3    1 

60 

"     HjirtK>r.  Er„  ]8->^? 

r^qpfl. 

60 

138 

188 

10 

14 

6 

'20 

1 

1 

0 

3    » 

270 

•'      lAaMYine,     18,M) 

SaoiM  B.  Ah'irewd, 

'SI 

76 

28 

53 

01 

9 

4 

fi 

10 

0 

1 

0 

3    1 

1(^0 

Ooihen.                    17*J 

GeoFffo  Jijrbftu^ 

m 

74 

21 

60 

71 

U 

4 

(J 

4 

3 

0 

0 

4jO 

60 

ftimfton,                     1731 

John  H.  WlmUftt",  p. 

'm 

'fW 

61 

144 

2.JS 

6'J 

0 

1 

1 

6 

7 

0 

12 

0    0 

202 

Atvan  J,  ll*Le«.  p- 

'49 

'69 

20 

42 

e-2' 

20 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

90 

Orwiby,                     17^2 
OrtnYflla,  RJMV        1T4T 

R.  Henry  Davli*  p- 

'7-2 

7Si 

84 

14^ 

2:10 

LI  J 

33 

12 

46 

2 

3 

{) 

0 

261 

*4fl 

71 

31 

42 

73;  Itj 

10 

2 

21 

1 

1 

0 

17 

We«t,      17S»'$ 

A  u  jTU  i  t  q  »  W.  A 1  TOTd/«5 

74i 

27 

30 

m\   R 

I 

1 

8 

1 

1 

0 

2 

75 

Gt.  Barrltagt-jut  l"t,  1T2| 

I^Tarlfl  fle udder,  p. 

■5fl 

W 

61 

141 

^2  211 

.3    6 

% 

4 

4 

7 

in 

2 

2e« 

'■      UnaMtoalei,  1841 

ChM,  W.  Mftllqry,  p. 

171 

m 

34 

6H 

921  Itl 

13    2 

16 

4 

0 

0 

S 

134 

are«cLaeid,  i>v      ns* 

None, 

17 

41 

68      G 

0    0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

113 

*»           2d,          1817 

EJirardO,  BartMt, 

'ttS 

7fl 

80 

190 

2791 

llll 

12 

4 

0 

(}r«<mwl<:h,              174^ 

Edw'dP.  BlonKBlt.p 

,'43 

•4S 

3a 

82 

ItSl  2? 

2'.  0 

2 

2 

7 

0 

3 

13a 

Groton,                     1*14 

Benj.  A.  Rnble.  p.e. 

m 

74 

62 

148 

210    37 

2'  2 

4 

1 

5 

0 

2 

GrQT{!]jiD<l,                1727 

John  a  l\dne,  p. 

•38 

70 

32 

S7 

1191     4 

4 

6 

10 

a 

0 

0 

3 

1 

160 

H»dley,  Ut,               WS9 

llowUnd  Ayrei,  p* 

>48 

'*S 

63 

119 

182|  20 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

200 

**       Horthp^di  IKll 

No  no. 

61 

98 

169'   26 

1 

0 

1 

3 

6 

0 

1 

13$ 

Rua«H,      1»U 

K.  a.  Dwlgbt.  D.b.,  p 

,'44 

*64 

m 

79 

117    11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0  14 

0 

70 

Hiaifit,                     17?U 

FraqkL,  BriAto], 

75 

76 

21 

48 

67^     & 

4 

1 

6 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

\m 

HAtnllton,                  1714 

40 

7j 

US    S^ 

4 

0 

4 

3 

I 

0 

2 

0 

130 

H»aover,  lit,            172S 

Crrui  W.  Alhn, 

^^1 

71 

10 

4! 

61    10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12^ 

*^   FourOor'#.3d,Wft4 

Henry  M.  Pfsrkliii, 

^72 

7ft 

17 

aa 

60      2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

44 

HaDnon,                    1713 

8.  L.  RocliwcK>d, 

'40 

71 

7 

22 

2»     8 

<> 

0 

0 

1 

u 

0 

0 

0 

81 

HardwldE,UiOAlT.,nJe 

K.  W.Mtrifltt,p, 

•w 

7a 

16 

52 

67 

ia| 

11 

1 

12 

3 

1 

0 

7 

1 

12« 
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Statistics.  —  Massachusetts. 


[Jan. 


Cll.  U£MD'H<I. 

Adml^d 

Rcmovi.*d. 

BAPT.  S 

, 

"S 

Jan,  1.1S76. 

1S75. 

1875. 

1876.  g 

OaDVCBXfl.         '^ 

MiKlSTEfifl,              ^ 
C 

^ 

Place  and  NaniB,     £? 

O 

c 
b 
E 

< 

1 

^— ""*^ 

k 

S 
5 

< 

1- 

i 

s 

ii 

< 

s 

<_ 

i 

1 

< 

Hftrclw%Gilb'uilk\ls6; 

WrilBrdJXBrown.p.^TO 

*70 

13 

40 

5a 

11 

5 

5 

10 

1 

3 

0 

4 

3 

1 

100 

Itarvard,                     11^ 

Siephen  g.  Morrill,     'm 
None. 

*71 

*i2 

n 

94 

2^2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

4 

0 

5 

1 

0 

100 

Hafwi<?h,                    1747 

(I 

30 

39 

tf 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

0 

0 

Q 

"    Port,  riT^lm.lSft^ 

Ed«on  J,  Woo  re,         ^1 

^73 

11 

ST 

48 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

ISO 

Bfliritild.                     1670 

Win.  Oj-epin¥Qcd,       ti 

*74 

m 

I5y 

245 

23 

2 

5 

7 

3 

2 

0 

5 

1 

fi 

130 

Havprbill,  Wem,      1735 

Hphr'ni  W.  Allen,  p.  '43 

'^ 

57 

Te 

133 

27 

2 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

4 

0 

1 

!!.» 

Aih,          1744 

-Tame*  0.  Seagravc,    'SI 

•74 

e 

14 

20 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TO 

CVfitre,    lH3:i 

Hf  nry  K-  Bsn-nei,  p.  '&2 

Tfl 

fll 

IM 

249 

30 

3 

5 

S 

2 

Q 

0 

2 

2 

6 

243 

Nonh,    18.VH 

R.H.aeilpy,D.1>,p.^*J 

tw 

102 

23t8 

340 

35 

4 

9 

13 

2 

8 

1 

11 

3 

0 

45fl 

JlnwkT,  Ka*1,  Ifrt,    ]77y 

lliiiry  S^vniour,        '13 

'70 

23 

41 

W 

18 

1 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

fi 

1 

1 

64 

"      WiM,         l-HJf> 

J.din  EaufraanH             '^4 

^1 

21 

2fi 

50 

4 

16 

D 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

6 

80 

HcRth»                       178o 

John  C.  Edgiir,           ^75 

'7& 

S 

14 

32 

0 

7 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

bQ 

H(n«rijim,  EvCong.pl  K47 

K.  C.  lluod,                  *74 

75 

13 

S^S 

4a 

4 

0 

2 

2 

5 

0 

5 

0 

4 

90 

Hinedft]..,                   170;, 

i:ph*m  Fdnt,i3.D-,p.'^7 
None, 

*6f 

77 

IKt 

200 

42 

0 

4 

16 

7 

ti 

0 

13 

2 

3 

189 

Hi)  I  b  rook  jTVlnl  1:  i  *  n  ,1  SpG 

55 

11 'J 

IG^ 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

(j 

2 

1B5 

HfldL'n.                      }7l^ 

WllHurn  A.Lamb,      T4 

'75 

83 

164 

247 

30 

9 

a 

17 

4 

6 

0 

10 

!S 

3 

250 

H^lliindt                     ITU: 

j.  W.  C.  PSk^s           'e.'^ 

74 

U 

31 

40 

4 

Li 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

09 

HolliaioiuUt,            U^ 

Gport(C  M.  Adami,  p.  ^hi 

7n 

113 

^3 

356 

67 

3 

41  7 

12 

4 

0 

16 

1 

6 

331 

Holytjk«.  Iht,             17W» 

Charlei  r*.  Wftlkt-r,     ^T 

74 

:n 

44 

75 

6 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

a 

0 

6& 

2d,             18U» 

Jihlin  L  K.  Traak,  p,  ^fl7 

^67 

m 

24a 

347 

3^ 

18 

17  35 

4 

15 

0 

19 

7 

10 

4(19 

Hopkfnlcin,                ]73i4 

N'qiif, 

(w 

144 

213 

3H 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

^ 

u 

3 

«{54 

Bul>liafd*«ltin,            ITio 

Jobi^  M.  Stiiwe.  p.      ^5!i 
€haH.»»  W,  KUlidJ,     ^7< 

70 

2^J 

68 

07 

ai 

2 

0 

2 

2 

4 

0 

6 

1 

0 

90 

Huiiliiiglon,  Ifll,       n-H 

»74 

li7 

U* 

76 

11 

2 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

30 

Sd.        1n4u 

John  11.  Blttbff,  p,     'ai 

'RT 

2l5 

67 

513 

12 

1 

4 

& 

1 

2 

It 

i^ 

1 

0 

80 

Hyde  Park*                ^ms 

iVrk  y  H.  l>nvl«,  p.     'li'2 

Y»T 

Ub 

'2m 

3BJ 

65 

9 

2? 

37 

3 

11 

0 

n 

4 

m 

349 

Jpuwlclj.  li-t,              WAi 

Evdwhi  B.  Palme  r,  p.  'fitt 

'76 

d4 

16d 

■m 

n 

0 

3 

3 

6 

4 

0 

lu 

0 

0 

24a 

'*   tj-mi>,            i7i; 

.\lanthlJB.Anifler,p.'6^ 

74 

45 

161 

2irfJ 

26 

1 

0 

1 

3 

6 

0 

3 

1 

7 

IbQ 

"     an'l  Rowley,— 

LliiebruDk.l74^J 

lierrjamhi  llowo,  p.     "45 

71 

S5 

45 

70 

17 

0 

] 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

46 

Kintf^lrfTi,                  lfi.> 

Job.  pLckh«rTi»             '4i 

*4:^ 

14 

60 

04 

S 

3 

4    7 

2 

1 

6 

3 

3 

9 

70 

Lflkivllie,                 Hi;. 

Cbnrlc*  W.  Wood,     ^S^ 

71 

Iftt 

0 

0    0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12& 

liaucAnier,                  ]fi:t* 

NOTIP, 

3(> 

17 

I^T 

15 

2 

2|  4 

0 

3 

6 

3 

1 

9 

120 

L*iie«b(irouRh.          17i^j 

Nunc. 

5 

14 

Vj 

2 

0 

o!  0 

0 

0 

6 

{} 

0 

0 

30 

Lawrence,  Luw.  St  J  rt47 

Joaliua  Colt,                 >6i> 

74 

iru 

2^ 

410 

127 

54 

2^n 

13 

0 

IP 

2& 

n 

a&o 

**          CVntrnl,  1«-1U 

Opnr>;y  M.  Idt,  p.          ^61* 

7fi 

114 

■m 

aw> 

62 

4 

56 

15 

0 

19 

•^ 

4 

241 

Kliot,       iSiiii 

Jolin  IL  Barnjwfl,  p,  Tj 

75 

4  (J 

63 

12;J 

22 

15 

a 

23 

6 

0 

0 

t 

3 

179 

Soutb,     imi 

Clark  Carter,  p,           7i> 

'73 

ar. 

54 

so 

% 

6 

0 

S 

1 

0 

2 

4 

13& 

Lee,                      irs«i 

None?* 

143 

295 

43^ 

61 

14 

3 

17 

16 

0 

24 

9 

12 

37a 

ljelee*t*r,lslC0Eg.j  17il 

AinofllI.CooHd(fe,p.'67 

'j7 

t*:i 

154 

247 

35 

0 

) 

1 

4 

0 

9 

U 

3 

27T 

L«no]i,                        17tJ!' 

Chaft.llJ'arkliur*t,p.'74 

'74 

47 

9S 

145 

27 

2 

2 

4 

0 

15 

20 

3 

130 

LflomlLifiltr,                mti 

ITtJTiry  A.  Waki,         **>t. 

'74 

HJ.> 

S^^3 

3J>tl 

34 

0 

lu 

IQ 

13 

t> 

16 

0 

5 

168 

Norlb,  1^74 

lUury  KCooky.  p.  m 

74 

17 

34 

51 

7 

» 

^ 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

130 

Leverttt,                    ITSt 

Asa  F.  Clark,               '42 

-7:^ 

fso 

67 

&7 

» 

1 

0 

1 

3 

6 

5 

0 

6 

110 

Lethigidn,  H.iuc'k,  l«*^i^ 

Edwflrda,  t'orter,p.'68 

m 

2J 

47 

71 

14 

3 

4 

7 

0 

C 

I 

3 

& 

Ufl 

LlT^co(D»  l*t,              1147 

II.  J.  Blchardaon,  p.  'Oi) 

'C>ti 

^ 

55 

7^ 

13 

4 

1 

£> 

17 

0 

2i> 

2 

4 

195 

tltlll-[<IE1,                             l!i4i* 

Gii^imvE.  Ball,  p,      ^& 

'lb 

2a 

sr, 

.^j8 

14 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

3 

IJ 

0 

L&mrmcLitliw,           1716 

Joht]  W.  ilarding,  p,  '5<i 

\w 

42 

t»l 

i:w 

4 

3 

3 

6 

0 

0 

4 

1 

ft 

103 

Eai.t»          ISit^ 

Ailtrt  L  DutJon,  p.    'Ga 

'&A 

46 

74 

120 

14 

U 

5 

19 

4 

0 

5 

9 

1 

iia 

Lowell,  P^wi '11^1015.171*7 

Jam fn  A.  Bale*,          '«e 

74 

ti 

60 

112 

m 

6 

2 

ij 

4 

0 

5 

1 

Q 

110 

l.'tCutJif,,    Igaj 

Smlili  B;ik.fr,  p.          'rHi 

71 

166 

fi58 

7ii4 

152 

&t 

lb 

^ 

J I 

IS 

0 

24 

Gl 

7 

621 

EH  it,           ISatJ 

John  M.  G re* lie,  p.    ^bl 

7u 

se 

S145 

^1 

&t> 

'2U 

25 

f.4 

3 

0 

a 

lb 

10 

320 

*i        John  St.,     1330 

lB.B.H'0Hler,n.i>.,p,  ^|] 
?  Jofl.  B.  eenbury.  p.*7f> 

'66 

'7ii 

mv 

i^^ 

m 

75 

17 

S 

35 

2 

0 

« 

10 

8 

37  ft 

Kirk  HI.,     lUfy 

Chufl.  D.  Barrawa,p,'Tl 

71 

153 

375 

52S 

70 

34 

7 

41 

12 

5 

0 

17 

22 

6 

400 

Ih|;h  &t ,     ]H4fi 

Owen  f<(Tccl,  p-           '42 
3iirauel  V.MeDnffec,  Vyu 

'57 

81 

154 

2;j5 

46 

8 

3 

n 

3 

0 

8 

2 

3 

360 

LudJow,                     17tKi 

'75 

46 

93 

131^ 

13 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

8 

1 

1 

161 

MSlIa,           l***; 

rinuithy  Ljiuan,        '50 

74 

6 

2r. 

2H 

10 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

6 

D 

60 

Lnnenburi,^                IS^l., 

^V'!d^'r  Kice.  p.           ^if» 

To 

36 

72 

108 

23 

6 

4 

4 

2 

0 

6 

6 

6 

96 

Lrnn,  li^l,                  InVZ 

Walter  Han  on,  p.       '^4 

'76 

57 

17^ 

2-29 

24 

1 

0 

1 

9 

0 

13 

1 

0 

^54 

"    Ci,Milrfll,           SSTHi 

Albert  H.Ciirrfer,  p.  ni2 

'l3cr 

43 

14S 

]01 

32 

3 

2 

5 

4 

0 

8 

2 

4 

320 

*^    Cbei-liiiit  St.,  1S57 

W.  A.  Irpfltiiiltns,  p.  70 

'74 

32 

S3 

la'' 

5 

12 

4 

16 

2 

0 

3 

8 

D 

190 

**    North,            IRft^ 

Jamei  L.  Hill,  p.         *76 

'T^ 

31 

l&l 

m 

14 

4 

3 

7 

5 

0 

6 

3 

3 

IPQ 

Ljnn  fifU,  Ct'n .  Av.,n2U 

DarluB  B.  f  cotT,  p.     '7:^ 

74 

21 

57 

7(4 

15 

^ 

0 

S 

U 

0 

4 

5 

0 

75 

2.1,           1SV4 

Panu- B.  .Scim.  p.      '72 

'74 

5 

13 

18 

0 

a 

7 

a 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

50 

Hal  den,  1^1,                104v 

-.T.WHWediiinTi,D.D.,p.'61 

74 

123 

232 

355 

d)l 

]0 

18 

2^ 

3 

10 

0 

13 

6 

6 

012 

*'     MaptowflDJj874 

Alfjed  S   Hud*ou,      ^©7 

7i> 

7 

12 

le 

5 

0 

5 

5 

3 

3 

l> 

6 

0 

0 

1T& 

r      *'      Lmdi'H,          Uli; 

.\Brtd  l^.  Uiidioi],       ^67 

'76 

Minphi  ftlf  r ,0r .Con .  1 7 1  n  f  H=^o .  L -  G Icasiu n ,  p,    ^fle 

'tiJ 

51 

13& 

l^) 

2(i 

1 

2 

3 

fi 

] 

0 

7 

1 

1 

215 

lf»D*£cM,                  18  3£) 

JaeuU  Idi,  Jr.,  p.       ^5ti 

'66 

i% 

»£f 

14^ 

15 

£ 

0 

2 

1 

Q 

0 

1 

% 

0 

sua 
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Ptnee  and  Name*     ^ 
^ O 


OH 

MriMD^ns. 

Jan.  1,  lliTe. 

d 

,1 

-i 

^ 

^ 

■i 

s 

i 

53 

Dsi 

f-i 

-«1 

AdmW 


Itc  mated. 
IB7&. 


Marblehcad,  l^t,  ingj 

■♦           3d,  185S 

ICAHctn,  ITQ3 

MarlboTpS  Oalon,  !83a 

liCirihflel  i.  Int.  1832 

M^tUpoiuett,  173ft 

Mcdtli'tl.  SICoTig.,  1S2« 

MiSdJord,  "^f  talte,      l!iU" 

**         Woflt,         ]872 

MaJwa^,  E^t,  Ut»  17U 

''        Wi?Bt,2d,l750 

"  Village,  1^8 
MelroMp  I'MS 

*■  [ti^hlatida,  187ri 
Men-tmaek,  1730 

lll^lhal^□,  lat.  n2j 

M  kddk{K»ron  ^b  J  «t ,  I  f394 

•'  Ctiatfttl,  1^47 

MIddlaSeld,  1TH3 

M^ddkton,  3729 

Ullfurd.  U\  Cod  Km   1741 

MiLtbur^,  l«t«  1747 

^*         ad,  1B2T 

MlitfJT!,  lit  I,  TfiTtt 

•*      2d,  East,      1S43 

IfoDMn^  1782 

IC'fOU^ti.  tet.  1752 

"   Mli;fir>  Failfl,  1^72 

•*  TumeHa  t'allj,  1S75 

MomfT>rneTjr,  170T 

Munut  W&fllilD^on,  11^74 

Naf>tuckt>l,  172?? 

Kfitl  ek,  1  «t  Co  ni7 . ,    1 BD2 

*'  So.,  jHihnEMr>t,18Sn 

Neodtnun  Wislkiik^l'ilS 

"      a  ran  IV  lilt,  1647 

**      Kv»  Coiiff..  ]fi57 

Nbw  Bed  f u  rd ,  1  p  t,    \m^ 

*'         Nortb.    iStj; 

"  Trln,      1631 

*«  Parrlflc,  1^ 

Hew  BrJilmrce,        IT54 

NaTbnry ,  lit*  1A3£ 

•'         Byfli  Id,  1706 

IftwbaJTport,  JSo,,  i7iS 

"      ich,  1703 

**      B«llvTllle,    mjiv 

"       Whltrayld,  1B5(> 

Kaw  MarlbiTo* ,  lat»  1744 

"       SnTithfthdd,17U4 

'*      Mill  River,  1«71 

Kqw  Smlf^in.  184.^ 

Newlift  Centre,  lit»  1534 

**    West.  2d»         1781 

"     B  lint  I  154  & 

**    Anbumdale,    1850 

"    NortbV11liige,l«eft 

"*    N'cwtonTiLle,    laffiH 

"    Hlgblaiidij       1872 

Norfolt,  1839 

KortbacBptoTi  lit,     lOOl 

♦*       Edward*,  lB3;t 

"       Flor«noep  18«I 


-Inhti  H.  Wtlitampjjp. '74 
Fr*uk  D.  KL.lflL'y,  '74 
Chna.  .A  Ki  iig-'bury ,Ph'72 
Jo  bo  Wlllftrd,  ij.  '55 
Ebt'ii'r  AlfliiTi,  Jr.,  p.  '-43 
WnMam  U,  Cuaur,     'Us 

NOIK*. 

.^.  S.Malbewi,  '74 

Wrn,  HpCobbi  •72 

Cha».  H.  Baldwin,  p.  W 
Marshall  M.  Cuttor.p.'GS 
bl pb 'm  O .  Jam uno n ,  p+'dO 
i  Jarob  Ide,  d.d.,  p.  '14 
I  Jnmea  if.  BrIS.p.  '5S 
Rufuft  tv.  Harlow,  p,  'ftft 
AlbprtG,Biilo,p.       '6S 

None, 
Wm.  H    flgbbard.  p. 
Lyman  H.  Blabtsp.  'fi7 
Thcoph.lMiJriwiii,     *4,'^ 
Samuel  H*  Ecnery,      'ST 

None. 
CJinrlea  IL  Poire* ,  p.  '(Ki 

None. 

None. 
Gt-orge  A,  Pntnam.p.Wt 
ritany  Fowl(?r,  p.  'ti£ 

None* 
Rob*rtF.  Gordon,  T'i 
OKai*  B.  Buimner,  p.  'ttJ? 
Clia^,  H.  DanloU,  p,  '73 
Lixjnard  rt.  Parkof,  'OS 
T^imoard  8,  Park  fir,  *mS 
r-lai.A.CJnrkjPr*';?.!  '33 
[Charleft  Ely,  L^c-  ' 

None. 

n.  J*  Tvh  Jones,  p.e.  *73 
P.  N.  Pelaobot,  p,  ^h1 
H.  D.  Hoamer,  'M 

Orarg-G.  PhlnpHjp,  '»!* 
J  on  a.  EdWBrdii,  p.  '4fl 
Tobn  E.  M,WrJghi,p.'52 
W,  B.  iramTdi>!id,  p*  '44 
Albtrtn.  IL?atb,  p.  'SB 
^AtEli('WC.<?'uiiei],p.'72 

Nonp. 

WILLI  am  B.  Bond,  p.  '40 
\  L.WIthlnfft.oii*n,iJ.,p,']e 
''OinarW.Fol''om,p.'72 
Jrimen  H  Cblldt,  p,  ^1^ 
Cba*,  ll.  BeymouTp  p.  ^74 
Iland'lpb  Campbo]Up»*35 
D  an  "i  T  FJ  *ke ,  n*D . .  (i.  *4  7 
9.  J.  8paldlijg,Is.D.,p.'4e 
O.  S.  Fid  Ion, 
gamu?]  R,  Frop,  p*  ^QQ 
"U,  C  (Jfanifer,  Lt<;»] 


H.  Atnaden,  ^56 

D.  L.Fnrbcr,  D.D.,p.'47 
Henry  *L  Patrick,  p.  *54 
a  Am' I  M.  F^^rola^d^p  '61 
Calvin  Culler,  p.  *^% 
^amnel  E.  l«owry,  p.  ''07 

E.  FfAhk  H.^flft'.p.  *fi2l« 
Samnd  H,  Dana,  p,  '72; '71 
Epbralm  N.  Hidden,  "41  '7(- 
WilllatnS-  T,eiiv!it,p.Ufi)^67 
Gordijti  Hrill,  II. li.,  p.'4?Sp55i 

EJiAba  a.  Oubb,  p,    'eopsd 


82  231 
2f>   2S 

41    9a 


63  127 
11 


175 
151 
144 
122 
Irtl 

03 

1T9 
139 
112 

04 

20 
173 
132 

S4 

1 

0 
10 
260 

15 
104 

33 
35 

114 
L24 
46 

138 

60 
iVfj 
142 
17o 
]3fi 

SB 

4ft 

2fi 

\m 

'I'm 
11^ 

m 

u 

29 

as 
2y.'i 

1T^I24£[ 


2u7 
226 
172 
203 

&4 
132 
21-1 
lfi2 
T4il 
liW 

27 
240 
2iH 

M 

21 

153 

ft 

13 
312 
373 

60 
IS' 

51 
&7 

172 
17D 
50 

lai 

lOP 
237 
197 
242 
184 
120 
51) 
HI 
37 
237 
2AA 
409 
1*3 
107 
123 
40 
47 
421 


0 

6 

0 

1 

s 

4 

I 

6 

0 

3 

] 

9 

0 

IB 

4 

8 

0 

1 

1 

4 

« 

11 

7 

10 

3 

11 

s 

■28 

ft 

7 

33 

39 

4 

IS 

n 

4T 

4 

8 

1 

8 

h 

44 

2 

4 

fl 

c 

& 

17 

4 

0 

3 

a 

0 

0 

s 

11 

3 

n 

£ 

^ 

0 

L 

7 

TO 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

JS 

a 

9 

8 

21 

0 

fl 

11 

12 

0 

0 

Kr 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

6 

5 

5 

6 

IB 

1 

fj 

3 

10 

1 

7 

2 

0 

1 

u 

2 

27 

4 

4 

\i^ 

17 

3 

f. 

ir^ 

31 

11 

ti 

4 

0 

6 

B 

8 

3 

0 

1 

a 

11 

3 

10 

4 

T 

3 
4 

1 
0 
i> 

6 

0    2 

6j  a 

10.  2 

4    5 

jlis 

0 
0 
4 
T 
4 
1 
0 
0 
3 


6    1 


6.  r  0 


3  11 
1    7 

2'  4 
1    6 

7  14 
ail 
0,U 


a    ft  138 
76 


100 
144 
:2tlO 
lit 

eo 
T21 

290 

S2 
422 

im 


150 
2(i7 

]:i6 

3<i8 
410 
1414 
170 


32S 
2J0 
9» 

eo 

40 
276 
140 

OQ 

169 
25 

200 
550 

78 
15& 

ft6 
115 

69 
^25 
301 
210 

40 


74 
205 
IM) 
200 
UO 

leo 

50 

fa 

7. I 

2aD 

275 

392 

'27  S 

103 

ISQ 

133 

00 

3:ui 

2.VJ 
231 
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Statistics. — Massachusetts. 


[Jan. 


'5 
^___ o_ 


HnriBTEBt. 


No*  A^iiloToi-.  Kv,,  lM;f4 
Nor;hboroiiffh,  1832 

Korthhrldge,  lit.,      1782 

*'  WhitiUftv^SllCp  ISM 
No.  Brcwktiddj  18L,  1752 
Union,  ISM 
Northf  ■  I  d  jTr.Con  gf .  J  K^ 
North  lieadiiifff  Vt%i 
Norlon,  183'2 

Norwood,  IT;  JO 

OBkhftm,  ITTu 

OraDi^e,  Korth,  1^4:^ 
■'  Coiitral,  1840 
Origan  ft,  171L» 

Otii,  iT7t» 

Ojifyril,  lS-21 

Pnlrn^r*  l9t|  iT^i 

'*    2d.  1S47 

[  »  Tliree  RlverB,  I^TO 
t'Aiton,  J7&T 

Pcabody,  1713 

Peiham.  1837 

*'    Pnckardvillc,  \m\\ 

Peppcr«ll,  1747 

Pero,  i:7u 

Pute»liain,  '\^'r.\ 

Phlll  p(*toii,  17JJJ 

l-jturifsld,  iBt,  171U 

*  2il,  1^4fj 

"         Boulh,      iR^Fi 

PI  0  Infield,  liar, 

PlyiDorjrh,  So.,  2d,  17^ 

'"'    of  Pilirrinmgo,  ISO! 

PiymplPTl,  IfH^'^ 

Prencolt,  iSiJ 

Pflnreton  C*tre,  Iftt,  77+14 
Pravineetfjirni  1734 

Qiilticy,  Ev.  Con^.,  T&T. 

t'*      WollaAtoDi 
andolph,  Ut, 
HaVTihiiroi 

^'         North, 


HoniCt'  Dliuod* 

Xom^. 
John  R-  Tlmntoni  p,  '5^* 
O,  H.  Be  Btsvoi«fl,  '6J 
<;,  H.  Wllion.  p.  '76 
ThL-ottore  J.  Clai-k,  p,H2 
J.  W.  Klntfstiury,  p.  ^66 
W,  N.T.Dean,  *"' 

J.  P.  Bliby. 
Alpha  Morion,  p. 
John  H,  Oarroan, 


1S70 
1731 
1731 
1B7S 


Kos<lln(f,  Old  South, 17711 

"        Bi^Lhifida,  iS4i) 

Hehoboth,  1721 

KlchTnond,  17tt. 

Kocbifiier,  Gontre,  no.l 
Nortbii  17io. 
HorkLmd,  isia 

Kotkport,  Ini,  175ri 

'*  Plijjton  Coye,  1S74 
Kowley,  Iijiii 

Xtoymlaiuti^  lat,  17'^t'i 

*•  Buutli,  20, 173J, 
Rutlond.  172IJ 

Balum,  TaberoQcLe,  iRil'i 

'•      ^ouih,  173;» 

**      CromblenL.lU'Jii 

Bftllibury,  R'kytlill,l7l^ 

^'  and  AinffHb;)ry,liS8i^ 

Sandlnflold,  n^ifi 

■*  New  BottOTi,  1874 
Bamdwlch.  h'ax* 

Saug;u8  CentrOi         173'J 


76 
'fl2 

'47 

C^has,  e,  ltarwood»p^71 
Ircra  W.  enitth,  p.  -68 
Tliomns  E.  Babb,  p.  '6a 

None. 
B.  M.  Fullprton,  p, 

F.  J.  Falrbank*, 

Xooe. 
C-  CVCarpfntej-, 

Win.  K  VjiIII,  p. 
Ut'orire  P»  f  wain,  p. 
Dank'l  J.  Bbin, 
E^iilf^mon  Blxby, 
C   L.  CuBhmati,  p. 

Nr.Hll*. 
f^iiTnnnl  HarriBoii, 
Win.  CftrruthLTB,  p. 
^oli^mon  Clark, 

None, 
Gi*o .  A-Te  wksbii  ry  ,p  .'fl^ 

None. 
John  T-  Cromrltie, 
rhillp  Titfomb, 
Tiiotnaii  6.  Nor  ion, 

Kdwiivd  Norton   p, 
F.  N.  ZabrUkle,  p. 
-Tuhn  C.  Labarot,  p* 
h\  H.  BoynLon.  p, 
[C.  A.  G,  Thoritua 

Lh.\ 

Nunc. 
Wm.H.  Wlllcoi,  p. 
IrfLRc  H,  Prior, 
Kri'rlcric  PaLmer,  p. 
ri.AV.CurUB,  /Yi'-*6.]'42 

Nore. 
Lew  J  -1  1\  A 1  wo  od ,      *.i  "> 
A  n dfl  W . VVesUf a t e , p ,\l  1 
iJhii^.  0.  Mclritlrcip,  '81 

No[rtr. 
Wllbor  Johnson,  p, 
i^pKufd  G«  Slouo, 

lltr:ini  B.  Polnam,  p. 
KiwjYfd  8,  Al*t>t>d,p,*sy 
lliij^'h  E^lder,  p.  '6S 

N^oiie. 

^^,  a.  Wriebi,  '73 

CMi-b  W.  Pipor,  '42 

[  K .  Hriiii  bu  ry .  Pf  «i» .  ]  My . 
WfderlckOxtiard,  '61 
Francis  V/I  en  ney ,  p  .*4a  I  'fifi 
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Flue  mud  Name.    ^ 

O 


MUflBTKRW, 


Name. 


Jon.  1,  IBIfl, 


Admt'd 
18T5, 


i!5 


BeEQdiVed. 
1875. 


16ft& 


Btiitiite,  1635 

B«<ikonlc  (and  East 

ProvJdeneo,  H.L),lfl43 
EtharoTi,  UiCoDE*.  1741 

Bbftlburoe, 

**       Fallfl, 
eberborn, 
HMrlQf  Village, 
SbrcwAbuiy, 
6biite«byrjfi 

8om«rvUle,East.lftJ9A£ 
*'  No,,  Winter  Hit  I,  I  Sai 
"  Weat,  1874 

"  F^wpecl  Hill,  1ST4 
BoQth  ADlDEton,  1807 
&t>uthampt4>n.  ]T43« 

South  bqro',f'll(rnm,1S3l 
"      So  uih  villa,  1845 
gflathbiidge.  ISiii 

lioutb  UadU^y,  lit,    1733 
"        FallB,  latJI 


Win,  B.  Qreooe,         ^&5jV3 

ff,  E,  JolinBOii,  '6f  '71 

Henry  C.  Wfteton,  p.  'fl«W4 

1T35  Maion  Nobk,  Jr.»  p.  *rt9  '69 

1 7T0  ki  eofiTO  L.  Clark ,  p.    7fi  '70 

1&50  C,  B.  WhKcomb,  p.    *T4  *Ta 


1828  Dn%ld  ehiirtleflr. 


17^ 
1742 
ISfll 


Edtnurid  Dowfie,  p. 


'38  'aa 

Tfl'l  '76 
'39'e7 
>72  70 

I 


K,  Porter  r>yer,  p, 
Henry  U.  Oidi, 

Wm.  e.  Hnbbetl,  p.  *e»''72 
Win*  H.  Pkraon,  p.  »««  7^ 
Albfrt  lUvfltit,  ■B5|'75 

Alb'tK,WJnjiblp,p*76*T4 

None, 

Non«. 
Henry  U,  Rolme«,  p,  W 


Fail!,  lit,  1^24 


Botitliwfcki 
Sp«ee«ri 
Bprlnefleld,  l«t, 

•*     OUT**, 

*^    Souih^ 


177H 
117-1 
1637 


14    60 

68  100 
m  78 
36|105 
81  113 
60  too 
45  105 
20  M 
54  B1» 
22    28 

lel  2s 

131  2.^0 

er  tt8 

27  45 
3S,  65 


64 


1A8 
107!  1* 


0,  0 


0    0 


El  ward  S.  Tiatfley,  Tl 

No  110. 
.T,R.  Rerrkk,i>.D.,p.*64 
GoMtge  K.  Fifthur,  p,  '50  'f57 
mchflfd  KnlKbt,  p.  *37!^&e 
Cyriii  M.  Furry,         *^  "TJi 

None. 
Edward  A.  Eecd,  p 


1833iLmher  II.  Con*?,p, 


1&42 
]S4a 


"    North, 

**    Indian  Oroh'd,li*4^ 

^    Safldf'ird  St.,   1861 
f"    HopeCb., 
Starling, 
Stock  bridge, 

'*    Ciirit*?JJ1u, 
Stoncb^m, 
Sioughton,  Iflt, 
Btnrbrldj^e, 
Sadbury,  Union, 
fiand^rfand, 
Snuont  l>l, 
Bwampacdit,  Ut* 
Tannton,  W««t,  l«tt  1437 

«  Trln.Ceng„      1821 


1916 
1852 
1734 
18SI 
172S 
1744 
1736 
1640 
1718 
1720 


S.  Q.   Backlngbam, 

D.l^.tP. 

W#*b.  Gladden,  p, 
Wm.  Hamilton, 
Owrgv  G.  Bvotli, 
Obaa«  0.  lioneaa.  p, 
Lortng  B<  Mar»h| 
Jdi'ph  0.  Bod  we  1 K  p. 


'e9!T5 

2  n\ 


[AibcrtNa*h,ArrtA.]*4l  *7 


Wm.  J.  Battt  p.  'fiO  '75 

JohtJ  Herbert^  p.  16  TO 
M.  L.  HJehardaoiii  p.  ^fio  'II 
(leo,  A.  CWlatl,  '38  15 

W.  F,  Arma,  p.  'eo.  75 

Wm.  A.  Benvdlct,      *49r70 
1811;  3am n  hU  KMtman,  p.  7'i''75 
"■"■  T.  T,  Hidhttiond.  p.    ^32  *M 
I  E,Ualtl>yCrrfOpP.  *"^  '^ 
I  S.  M.  ^l«wlIlaTif  p,  '71 
Wlnalow,  1S37  j  Mori*r  Blake,  D.t>.,  p.  *afl  "'5 

Sut, Ev.Co nir.,1  a:i3  Frwlerl ck  A .  Reed,    '48  ' M 
«,... .„.^i.,  .,  ..  __,^2 

'73 
'73 
'71 
'61 


140 
IN 
160 
1» 
71 
153 

ao 

4S 

3811 
159 1  21 
72 
103 


257, 
1^ 
48 
1»7 
351 
mi 
175 

m8 
675    S4 

mi 


4 

4 

1 
5 
0 
4 

1 
2 

22  IS  40 
li  Ui  1 
0-^  QO, 

18  24  42 

0.  1    1 

S    6  14 

2'  e  II 
iiio'ai 


0 
7 
3 
3 
11 
0 
3 
2 
0 

£  1 
^  ISJ 
11  4, 
2  4' 
ul  0 

7jo; 

6   T: 


11 

9 

6 

0!  9 

0  14 

01  3 
Oi  3 
0  7 
0'  1 
iP    3 

in 
0 

0 
0 


01 30 


"  Wbltl"nt"n,tJn.,1868  (I. Morton  Deilej,p.rr3 
TetapktoH ,  1532  Cb aa.  A ,  White ,  p .     13 

"  Bald ^na ttU [e,  1 B74 1  Lo w it  F,  Broad ,  73 
Tewkahnrv,  1735  S.  Fracik'n  Fronob,  p,  "64 

Tiabnry,  Weat,  lit»  1073!  W.  U.  Slurtevant^      *i3 


Tol  land. 
TopaQeld, 
"TowTiBend, 
Tnaro,  Uu 

**     North, 
Tyngaborougn, 
Upton, 
U^brllg*! 
Wakeaeid, 
Walpol«s, 
WalLfaam, 
Ware,  l«t^ 


Wanbamr 


17^7:     Nona 

lA63|jAmi;A  H.  FitLi,  p.      '59  71 

1731  Henry  a  Fay,  '5« Ta 

1711  KdwM  W.  N->ble,  p.  »49  '49 

1342'r[Miiu;ghtiTman,  Jftih.  1    ' 74 

IHOSA.  H.  TebboiH,  74  74 

1 735 1  Fran  t!|ii  J .  Mari  b ,       76  " ' 

1T30      None. 

16t5!Cbftrle«  R,  Bl|f»,  p.    *5    '62 

isaaadvin  a.  11113,  p.     7** 70 

1820  Ejiiaib'ii  E  li^trong,  p.*62  '6S 
1751 '  William  Q.  Tuti  le,  p.  'a^,  '61 
1826:  A.  B.  P*  Perkliii,       1 1 

D.U.,  p.  '44, '5S 

17aa!laaiab  a  Thaober,  p.  '45i  70 


S»2a5 

irj'l4 
9    2» 
3U,  76 

40  66 
20    47 

41  IK+ 
36|  4fi 
15 

42  113 
08  147 
n    51 

3;  10 
1»|  34 
72  173 
^119 
102  170 
56  131 
61  169 
41    94 

112252 
28,  7B 


41fr 
SftI 

42 
&0 

71 
201 

58 
1271  22 
1321  28 
^2j  55 
19ft|  SI 
2741 
1951  20 

631     6 

loe' 

313*  47 
216 

m    5 

1151  12 
126    21 

671     4 
160    31 

84|     5 

|5|     0 
155 
2l5i  25 

75,     fi 

49; 

245, 
146  60 
272  37 
186  3;) 
2;^  39 
135    33 


6 

'2 

41 
5  14 
I5lf^  34 
GI7  23 

16  30^36 

21  4    6 
2;         2 


3  15 


8    6 
Qi  4 


7 
13 

o;i3 


B12 


32    4 

18 


6  14 

0  10 

2  2 

3  8' 
1; 

0 
0 


i 

1 
1 

4    2 

0!  1 


364    S5 

,106    15 


3 
6 
3  13 

.1 :2 

Oi,  0 

T  10  17 

7J  1    3 


3  15 
O]  2 


^|18 
912 
1} 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0  18 

r 

on 

0  12 


TO 

273 
124 
14T 
280 
900 
im 
82 

mi 
da 
so 

619 

aii 

113 
200 
220 

124 
00 
133 
290 

las 

2» 
40 
S«0 
684 


14  «58 
6500 
1  80 
60 

0  60 
2,21  S 
0  108 


212 
170 
121 
174 
200 
140 
130 

o:io<y 

3  250 
*374 


0] 

a: 
1] 

01 

n 

Q 
1 

01 

31 
0 

o!i 

0 

o: 
1^ 

6  J 

21160 
0  254 
2l;» 

7I345 
6.125 


128 
210 
150 
150 
190 

7ft 

75 
X7& 
150 

TO 
104 

00 
224 
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Statistics,  -r-  Massachusetts, 


(Jan. 


OnuacnKi* 


Place  and  Name. 


Name. 


CH.  MEUB^Oia.  A  dm  I'd  Rmuot'ed.   VATT.g 


Jan.  1,  lS7e. 


ia7«. 


ISTfi. 


18T&, ; 


Warren,  1T4A 

"        WmI,  IMS 

Warwick.  Tr  Con.»  IS29 
WtahlnrtOn  Union,  1T72 
Watcno'ts,  PhtllJpijS56 
TVaylnnd,  18i8 

WtfbFler,  1H3^ 

Welinei-t,  lit,  173U 

*'      South  I  ad,     lSi33 
Weiidt'lJ  Oon  Lre ,  la  t,  I T  j -1 

Weptbcrongii,  17 

Wuiit  BoylMon,         ITPe 
W,  lirookflcld,  l»t,  17 
Weilfiidd^  Ut,  lfl79 

WflnlfoTd,  1838 

We^tlh^nipton,  17 

WpslTFiniter,  1742 

W  64 1  Ne  w  burr,  1  •* ,  1  «»& 
"  3d,  1731 

WflfltpoH,  Pac-  Dn.,  1S*S 
We-li?pr'KrtL'ld.li^t,l0OS 
*'  MMiini'aifUfl.ad.lSMi 
"  Pafket.,  3 ill 

W-  Blockb'K*  Cen.,  3789 

W*ymotith,  Ipit,       iQi:! 
''     eQiUh.2%1,         1723 
"     nnd  BrnlTKree,  IKI 
"    Snuih,  L'tilgn.  1H|^ 
•*    North,  PflK*m,lB5'J 

**    Lovc?ir»  Cor,,  187:i 

WJial^'ljS  1771 

Wllbrabam,  1741 

*♦  Boulh,    i;sr, 

William Pljqrg,  Ul,   1771 

**     ll4^Vfl(iiivllk',     ISjI 

W]JIUm*!Qwn,  lit,  IJA."! 

"       CuUi'iif.  1834 

^      Soiiih,2a,     lH;i5 

WIlmingloM,  17  "lis 

Wlnobeiidoii.  lit,     l7fl: 

*'  NorLb,     1*43 

WlncrbcBtcf,  1840 

WlndiQF^  177ti 

Woburo,  l«r,  lfi42 

*•        Nijrth,        ia4i' 

Wtuwflti?^  1*1,         171  (5 

**    CI  Galvlnl*llcJ820 

**    Union,  ISiJfi 

■*     Bnlem  8U         1^6 

*'    Mtmion  Qbap.jTeOD 

**     rivmouth,         iSflfi 

"     Ptt'dinont,         mi 

"     'J^nhcrTifteio,      1874 

Worlbiri^Edn,  1771 

Wre:,tbnm.  l»t,        Irtfl^ 

TftrmouLli,  \h%.  1639 


Samuel  J.  Auitln,  p.  'ftT 

Noti«. 
Jobn  H.  Gamian^       *47 

Kone. 
Edwin  P.WIIJKJn,p.*71 
Trum'n  A,  Mertitl^  p.  'W 

None. 
K.  Q.  Chad  dock,  p.  HK) 
\Vm.  Le<Ji5iiTd,  '*4 

B.  B.  CuUor,  ^37 

None. 
Ht'tnan  P.  DeForcat,  '67 
Wm.  W.  I'lirlLer,        '5S 

None. 
A.  J.  Tlfiwortb»p.  ^73 
Rcnry  Hopkloi,  p.  '41 
\l.  U.  Uamlltoti,  \u  'U 
Kdward  S.  I'almqr,  '5U 
C- E.CooJedgB,  '71 

None. 
dcn«^a  v.  Seller,  p.  *el 

None» 
K.  N.  Porai?rof,  p»      fJS 
John  E.  Tlnriboi,p,  T6 
Lyman  D.  CailtJ  ri»,  p.  tl 

L.  Punni;l|[f^ilrc</)'33 

J.  Jny  DdaH}  '36 

Frant'n  P.Chnpln,  p.*&7 
Gei»,  K,  8laiil«'n,  p.  tid 
l.ock^n  H.  Frary,  p.  'fiy 

None. 
(?  ^  rgL*  U  f>d  BOn ,  p.  *7,^ 
■lobn  A.  Croitan,  '71 
Joseph  V.  Hidllday,  ^04 
Jvhn  VV.  IjrttKt,  p.  'm> 
MiitrtEn  H<.  lloward,  '^0 
tidi*jird  P.  Uoot,  p.  ^76 
^.  C.  Kenilnll,  '54 

W.  e.  Hawke*,  'as 
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OtBZR  ICmZflTEKS. 

Trederio  B.  Abbe,  Dorches- 
ter. 

Idwerd  Abbott,  Ata*tBdltor 
Omifr^g<MondUttt  Oam- 
bridge. 

Qeonre  B.  Allen,  Bast  Somer- 
vlUe. 

Satas  AnderaoD,  d.d.,  Boe- 
too. 

WUlfam  T.  Arery,  Oonwar. 

WllllaiD  Barrows,  H-Vi,^  Beo. 
ICaiw.  H.  B£.  Soc,  Boston. 

Obarles  C.  Beenian,  Boston. 

Warren  H.  Beaman,  Am. 
berst. 

Andrew  BIgelow,  D.D.,  Bonth- 
borongh. 

Tliomaa  C.  Blsooe,  HoUls- 
ton. 

George  W.  Blsgden,  d.d., 
Boston. 

Henry  B.  Blske,  Agawam. 

IfUlon  P.  Bramao,  D.D.,  An- 
bnmdale. 

David  Bremner,  Boxford. 

David  Brigharo,  Brldgewater. 

Asa  Ballard,  Oong.  Pnb.  So- 
elety,  CambrMgeport. 

Xbenezer  W.  Ballard,  Stoek- 
bridge. 

Daolel  C.  Bart,  New  Bed- 
ford. 

William  Bosbnell,  m.d.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Dsniel  Butler,  Reo.  Mass.  Bi- 
ble Soelety,  Wiverly. 

Rnftis  Oase,  Habbardston. 

Silas  Ohspman,  Boston  High- 
lands. 

John  W.  Ohiokering,  d.d., 
Affent  1C;ms.  Temp.  All., 
Wakefield. 

B.    Benedict   Olark,    Cbloo- 

Bdward    W.    Olark,    West- 

bOTO*. 

K.  Oeorge  Clark,  D.D.,  Sec. 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M  ,  Boston. 

Sereno  D.  Olark,  North  Som- 
eryUle. 

Doras  Clarke,  d.d.,  Boston. 
(Ordained  P«b.  23, 1823.) 

Bdward  Clarke,  Cbesterfleld. 

D^oa  Clayes,  Wakefield.  (Or^ 
datned  Jnly  4, 1821.) 

Nathaniel  Cobb,  evangelist, 
Kingston. 

William  8.  Ooggin,  Boxford. 

Henry  Oooloy,  Springfield. 

William  M.  Cornell,  m.d., 
D.D.,  I.L.D..  Boston.  Bdltor. 

John  P.  Oowles,  Ipswich. 

Joslah  D.  Oroeby,  Aahbara- 
hem. 

Joseph  W.  Cross,  Worcester. 

Christopher  Cnsnlnir,  d.d.. 
See.  Am.  Oong.  Union,  Bos- 
ton. 
•  Henry  M.  Dexter,  d.d.,  Bdltor 
of  CongrmHoruMlUtt  Bos- 
ton, res.  New  Bedford. 

Beqjamln  Dodge,  ionaranoe 
agent,  WoUaston  Heights. 

Oeorge  T.  Dole,  Resding. 

Bttii  li.  Drake,  Mlddleboro'. 


Oftlvln  Darfee,  D.D.,WIlllams- 

town. 
Lndos  R.  Bastman,  evangel- 
ist, Boston. 
J.  M.  B.  Baton,  Woreester. 
Henry    L.    Bd  wards,    Sap*t 

Schools,  Northampton. 
Alfred  Bmerson,  Laneaster. 
Joshna  Bmery,  North  Wey- 

mooth. 
Wlllism  T.  Bostfs,  pastor  of 

Ind.  Ch.,  Sprlngflefd. 
Lather  Farnnam,  Lib.  Gen. 

Th9ol.  Lib*y,  Boston. 
Warren    O.   Flske,    fsrmer, 

Charlton. 
Benson  M.  Frlnk,  Beverly. 
Robert  W.  Fuller,  Btowe. 
Wakefield  Oale,  Basthampton. 
Austins.  Oarver,  Greenwood. 


Bbeneser  Gay,  bridgewatcr. 

(Ordained  Jan.  7, 1818.) 
Bdward  H.  Grifiin,  Prof.  OolL, 

Willismstown. 
William      Hamilton,      West 

Springfield. 
Charles  Hammond,  Prlndpal 

of  Aeademy,  IConsoii. 
Frederic  A.  Hand,  Dorohes- 

ter. 
Stedman  W.  Hanks,  See.  Am. 

Seamen's    Friend    Society, 

Oambrldge. 
Bli    W.    HsrrlDgton,    North 

Beverly. 
Webster  Ebulewood,  Bverett. 
P.  0.  Headley,  Boston. 
Bdward  B.  Hodgman,  West- 
ford. 
Franeis  Homes,  farmer,  Bas- 

ton. 
Jacob  Hood.  Lynnfleld. 
Henry  B.  Hooker,  d.d.,  Bos- 
ton. 
Samnel  Hopley,  West  Stodk- 

bridge. 
Jss.  IC.  Habbard,  Cambridge. 
George  F.  Humphreys,  Athol 

Centre. 
John   O.   Hutehlnson.  Cam- 

mington. 
(Tharles  M.  Hyde,  d.d..  Brim- 

field. 
A  lexis  W.  Ide.  West  ICedway . 
Bdwln  L.  Jaggar,  Boston. 
Henry  G.  Jesap,  Amherst. 
George  B.  Jewett,  Salem. 
John  B.  B.  Jewett,  Pepperell. 
Seth  H.  Keeler,  D.D.,  Somer- 

vlUe. 
Henry  S.  Kelsey,  Csmbrldge- 

port. 
Caleb  KlmbaU,  Medway. 
James  P.  Kimball,  See.  Am. 

Tr.  Soc,  Boston. 
Matthew  Kingman,  Amherst. 
Benjamin  Labaree,  d.d.,  West 

Roxbnry. 

aao    P.   Langworthy,    Sec. 

Am.  Conff.  Assoo.,  Boston. 
Nathaniel  Lasell,  Amesbnry. 
Amos  B.  Lawrenoe,  Newton 

Centre. 
Bdward  A.  Lswrenee,  d.d., 

lUrblehesd. 
Robert  F.  Lawrence,  Maiden. 
John  H.  M.  Leland,  Amherst. 


Hartford  P.  Leonard,  Taun- 
ton. 

Aretas  G.  Loomls,  Greenfield. 

John  M.  Lord.  Rockland. 

Henry  A.  Lounsbnry.  In 
Bnrope. 

Leonard  Luce,  Westford. 

George  Lyman,  Amherst. 

William  A.  Mandeli,  insnraBce 
agent,  Cambrldgeport. 

AbQah  P.  Marvin,  Lancaster. 

Anson  McLoud,  Top^fleld. 

Charles  M.  Mead,  Prof.,  An- 
dover. 

Lnoian  D.  Mears,  Sterling. 

Selah  Merrill,  D.D.,  Paiestin^ 

Dsniel  Merriman,  Boston. 

Joel  D.  Miller,  teacher,  Leo- 
minster. 

Simeon  Miller,  Springfleld. 

Bli  Moody,  retired,  Mont a«ae. 
(Ordained  Aug.  12,  1818.) 

N.  8.  Moore.  Westport. 

Sardls  B.  Morley,  HttUfield. 

Joseph  R.  Mansell,  Harwich 
Port. 

Myron  A.  Mnnson,  Hunting, 
ton. 

W.  H.  H.  Murray,  New  Bng- 
land  Oh.,  Boston. 

Bbenezer  Newhall,  Cam- 
bridge.  (Ordained  Deo.  17, 
1823.) 

Smith  Norton,  Boston. 

Daniel  P.  Noyes,  Newbary- 
port. 

Benjamin  Ober,  Petersham. 

James  M.  Palmer,  Cambridge- 
port. 

Calvin  B.  Park,  teacher,  West 
Boxford. 

Bdwards  A.  Park,  i>,i>.t  Prof., 
Andover. 

B.  G.  Parsons,  Prin.  of  Acad- 
emy, Byfleld. 

Charles  Peabody,  Ashburn- 
ham. 

Henry  K.  W.  Perkins,  Cam- 
brldgeport. 

Ralph  Perry,  Agawam. 

Austin  Phelps,  d.d..  Prof., 
Andover. 

Wlnthrop  H.  Phelps,  South 
Bgreroent. 

Dan'l  Phillips,  North  Chelms- 
ford. 

Lebb'ns  R.  Phillips,  former, 
Groton. 

John  Pike,  d.d.,  Rowley. 

Dennis  Powers,  Abington. 

Francis  O.  Pratt,  former,  Mld^ 
dleboro*. 

Miner  G.  Pratt,  Andover. 

A.  H.  Quint,  D.D.,  New  Bed- 
ford. 

William  0.  Reed,  Beverly. 

Austin  Richards,  d.d.,  Boston. 

Jacob  Roberts,  Auburndale. 

AuKUStlne  Root,  Tannton. 

Willinm  L.  Ropes,  Librarian 
of  Seminary,  Andover. 

Bzekiel  RusmII,  d.d..  Hoi- 
brook. 

Baalls  Sanford,  Bast  Bridge- 
water. 

Bnoeh  Sanford,  Raynham. 

Wm.  H.  Sanford,  Woreester. 
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Jallui  H.  Beelye,  D.D.,  Pret. 
OoUefTH,  Amhent. 

L.  Clark  Seelve,  d.d..  Pre*. 
Smith  Ool.,  Northampton. 

Alex*r  J.  Sesalont,  Beverly. 

H.  Alien  Bhorey,  editor.  Boa* 
ton. 

Charlea  Smith,  Andover. 

Oharlea  B.  Smith,  W.  ICedford. 

Wm.  S.  Smith,  Anbaroda'.e. 

Egbert  O.  Smyth,  d.d.,  Prof., 
Andover. 

William  S.  Spaoldlnv,  Lynn. 

Charles  V.  Spear,  Principal  of 
InaUtnte,  PltUfleld. 

S.  Lewis  B.  Speare,  Chaplain 
of  SUte  Prison,  Charlee- 
town. 

Charles  E.  Stebbins,  Charlton 
City. 

Milan  a  Stebbins,  fceaeher, 
Springfield, 

Timothy  D.  P.  Stone,  Spring- 
field. 

Increase  N.Tarbox,  dj>.,  Seo. 
Am.  Coll.  ft  Rd.  Soo.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Jno.  Tatloek,  ll.d.,  attorney, 
PltUfleld. 

John  L.  Taylor,  d.d..  Prof. 
Theol.  Sem.,  Andover. 

William  H.  Teel,  Lanesvllie. 

Albert  K.  Toele,  Bine  Hill. 

Josiah  T.  Temple,  Framing- 
ham. 

Brdix  Tenny,  Westboro*. 

Calvin  Terry. 

J.  Henry  Thayer,  D.D.,  Prof., 
Andover 

Wm.  IC.  Thayer,  Seo.  Mass. 
Temp.  Allianoe,  Franldin. 


Channoy  B.  Thomas,  Amherst. 
Leander    Thompson,    North 

Wobnm. 
Selah  B.  Treat,  See.  A.  B.  C. 

7.  Mm  Boston. 
James  Tufls,  teacher,  Monson. 
Henry  M.  Tvler,  Prof.  Smith 

Col.,  Northampton. 
Wm.  S.  Tyler,  D.D.,  Prof., 

Amherst. 
Daniel  W.  Waldron,  olty  mis- 
sionary, Boston. 
James  Wells.  Northbridge. 
Charles  H.  Whitney. 
James  M.  Whiton,  fh.d.,  Prln. 

Acad..  Basthampton. 
Daniel  Wight,  Natick. 
Worcester  Willey,  Andover. 
Thomas  Wilson,  Stonghton. 
Will  C.  Wood,  Roxbnry. 
Charles  L.Woodworth,  Agent 

A.  M.  A^  Boston. 
Isaae  R.  woreester,  Aobam- 

dale. 
Bphralm    M.  Wright,    East 

Hampton. 


LlOEHTIATBS* 

WUh  date  qf  approbaUon, 

Fonr  In  tables  above. 
Edward  E.  Bacon.  187<l. 
Hamilton  M.  BarUett,  1876. 
Robert  C.  Bedford,  1874. 
Henry  W.  Blake,  1878. 
Joshua  Bttffiim,  1862. 
Thomas  D.  Christie,  1876. 
Edward    P.   Crowell,    Prot, 

Amherst,  1878. 


Willism  D.  V.  Davis.  1876. 
Joseph  B.  Fiske.  1806. 
Charles  W.  Guernsey.  1874. 
Edward  C.  Ingalls,  1878. 
Daniel  W.  Klibum,  1878. 
Charles  Manning,  1886. 
George  H.  Martin. 
Richard    H.    Mather,  Prof., 

Amherst,  1873. 
Robert  J.  Matthews,  1874. 
David  McG.  Means,  1874. 
William  L.  Montague,  Prof., 

Amherst,  1878. 
KlDgsley  F.  Norris,  1875. 
J.  A.  Penniman,  M.  D.,  Great 

Harrington,  1876. 
M.  Stnan  Phelps,  tutor,  Yale 

Col.,  1871. 
William  A.  Rand,  1874. 
James  Richmond,  1876. 
Thomas  Robinson,  1874. 
Georce  Rogers, 
Joscfph  H.  Sawyer,  Easthamp« 

ton,  1876. 
Edward  P.  Smith.  1872. 
John  B.  Smith,  1873. 
F.  M.  Spragne,  1875. 
Edwin  0.  Stickol,  1876. 
Oyrus  Stone.  1875. 
Charles  L.  Tomblen,  1878. 
S.  H.  Wheeler,  1874. 
J.  D.  WUIi«mson,  1874. 
Robert  M.  Woods,  1871. 


Lay  Pbxachebs. 

William  J.  BarUctt,  Lee,  1871. 
Harrison    Presoott,    Newton 
Centre,  1872. 


SUMMARY.— Chdrcrbs:  With  pastors,  280 ;  with  acting  pastors,  163 ;  vacant,  69  (Including 

11  suppUed  by  licentiates  or  ministers  of  other  denominations).  Total,  521.  G-iId,  4. 
MmiSTEBa :  Pastors,  292 ;  acting  pastors,  162;  others,  187.  Total,  641.  Licentiates,  66. 
Chobcb    Mrmbbrs:    Males,  26,580;  females,  58,874.     Total,  64,954   (including  13,in 

absent).    Gain,  787.  -,  v 

Addittons:  By  profession,  8,108:  by  letter,  2,244.    Total,  5,847. 

Removals  :  By  death,  1,531 ;  by  dismission,  2,168:  by  excommunication,  89.    Total,  8,783. 
Baptisms:  Adult,  1,616;  in&nt,  1,153. 

Sabbath  Schools  :  Total,  99,018.    Gain,  557.    Average  attendance,  63,583. 
Families  :  Not  reported. 
Benevolent  Contributioits  :  Churches  reporting,  482  (last  year,  409).  Total,  $400,886.58. 

Deoreane,  $16,029.92. 
Foreign  Missions,  $170,478.67;   Home  Missions.  $167,804.47;  Am.  Miss.  Association, 

$46,432.95;   Am.  Cong.  Union,  $10,097.12;  Am.  Coll.  and  Ed.  Society,  $28,082.16;  Cong. 

PnbUfihIng  Society,  $2,322.26 ;  Miscellaneous,  $482524.11.    Total,  $474,191.74. 
Home  Expenditubbb  :  Churches  reporting,  256.    Total,  $802,489.30. 

CHANGES.— CHimcHES:  ^eio.— Melrose,  Highlands;  Montague.  Turners  Falls;  Rayn- 
ham.  North;  Rockport,  Pif^eon  Cove.  Dropped  ttom  the  list:  None.  Amesbury,  West, 
is  now  Merrimack;  Somerville,  Union  Square,  is  now  Prospect  Hill  Six  new  chnrehea 
organised  since  the  close  of  the  statistical  year,  and  mentioned  in  brackets  in  the  table, 
are  not  included  in  the  snmmary. 
Ministebs:  Ordinations,  Pastors,  9 ;  without  installation,  7.  Installations,  29.  Dismisalona, 
48.    Deceased,  Pastors,  4;  acting  pastors,  1.    Without  charge.  10. 

ORGANIZATION. « Twenty-seven  Associations  of  Ministers  and  twenty-flve  Conferences 
of  Cniurches  are  united  in  the  Genb&al  Assooiatiob. 
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MICHIGAN. 
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16 

14 

0 

14 

1 

6 

CI 

7 

U 

0 

04 

B«lLeTtie« 

18T1 

Kone. 

BmiitoD  Gftrbor, 

isoe 

N^>[ie. 

n 

2© 

6T 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

Bnnonlm, 

ISflO 

AJbrn  L,  QrtdJey, 

'7fl 

•76 

61 

fll 

112 

24 

4 

2 

C 

4 

7 

0 

11 

2 

2 

133 

1862 

*30 

•62 

16 

19 

84 

0 

a 

ti 

a 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

12 

80 

Brid^p^rv 

1808 

None. 

14 

24 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

a 

0 

h 

0 

0 

36 

Bronfon, 

180S 

John  R.  Bonney, 

'83 

'(W 

16 

47 

62 

10 

7 

4 

11 

0 

4 

0 

4 

7 

0 

66 

Bruce, 

1633 

N^one. 

•Omltimet,  L.  8.1 

1873 

Ch.^rlc*  B.  Curlli. 

'76 

2a 

26 

48 

4 

7 

4 

y 

0 

3 

D 

3 

0 

13 

179 

OKiaod»l£iia, 

laf^GvT.  Vmi  Antwerp, 

41 

74 

10 

22 

as 

10 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

5 

1 

0 

tJO 

CmanoD. 

l^i^ijWm.  Imni, 

»72 

:» 

2r 

61 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

CwifiQnibqrg^ 

!&75  Win,  Irorm^ 

72 

7 

14 

21 

4 

3 

18 

21 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

60 

Oarw>n  Cil%-, 

1ST.:  iT*  0.  Fr&ebomi 

*fl8 

7& 

T 

10 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

Owlar  Spriti^, 

]^rj  JolinFnvrcetU 

m 

76 

10 

18 

28 

0 

10 

3 

13 

3 

0 

0 

3 

4 

2 

73 

Cer«co; 

ISOy    Hon  .4. 

10 

22 

32 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CnmrtoU«, 

3!i:niA.K,  Uroiki?, 

*71 

7S 

7& 

134 

204 

3tJ 

8 

14 

2*2 

2 

11 

0 

13 

4 

2 

330 

Cbm^, 

16::^iWI]llamL.  CiJnp, 

"76 

7S 

7 

16 

22 

0 

s 

4 

12 

0 

4 

0 

4 

7 

2 

30 

dnbofgan. 

nvl    None 

13 

28 

4! 

7 

8 

3 

11 

0 

0 

D 

0 

4 

3 

100 

Gbeliem. 

1SJ5>'  r>.  E,  HntbmwRy. 

•8B 

7& 

#7 

86 

132 

10 

40 

■s 

43 

1 

4 

0 

B 

23 

1 

140 

OlmUrflcU, 

I!i44 

K,  D.  OlMden, 

UO 

74 

16 

26 

41 

3 

J 

1 

2 

1 

1 

a 

6 

0 

1 

76 

Cl»r0, 

1873 

A.  H.  Norpi», 

'62 

'72 

S 

8 

16 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

£> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CllnUiD, 

im 

J.  T.  Ha-(ed. 

'08 

76 

44 

7a 

120 

17 

3 

D 

2 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

76 

Olo. 

isoa 

BeHtien  KifJirta, 

'6S 

76 

n 

24 

41 

8 

1 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

0 

100 

Goli»i&^, 

I8M 

W,  L  Hunt, 

»&4 

74 

IS 

31 

40 

14 

6 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

100 

Omim^ 

1S41 

Ngne, 

12 

33 

4S 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

?' ; 

0 

0 

00 

ObtST 

187i 

Bo  torn  on  Snider,  p. 

'40 

74 

IS 

21 

34 

0 

4 

1 

6 

0 

a 

1    4 

0 

0 

90 

Corintti, 

liH) 

Nfine, 

4 

6 

fl 

0 

^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D    0 

0 

0 

36 

CoTert^ 

1870 

t.  W.  Bkiih, 

71 

73 

33 

36 

08 

2 

0 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

200 

On  too, 

18T1 

Ntmt^ 

6 

la 

22 

3 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

u 

0 

3 

0 

36 

rfeiuu' 

1B^ 

None* 

e 

7 

13 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

03 

Itatrolt,  tiv 

1B44 

Z,  Kdily,  1>,D.,  p. 

•35 

73 

176 

281 

43e 

36 

I2UI 

63 

8  23 

« 

31 

6 

10 

240 

"       M, 

1860 

W.T.Sprol«,l>.D.,p.'3a 

'7J 

7§ 

166 

244 

2» 

711 

lb 

2    " 

13 

0 

16 

3 

0 

22s 

I>cxter, 

im 

None. 

I>OTT, 

\m 

NathiTiicl  K,  Eimrt* 

/sn 

7li 

18 

21 

39 

8 

3 

2 

h 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

lao 

l>tjrt  Vnimgm, 

187S 

Nalbm^ilel  K.  EvartJ 

'W 

'76 

6 

T 

32 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

I>OWH|flmC3, 

1950 

Oriin<(j  E.  Hpoor, 

^tl 

m 

30 

71 

101 

B 

41 

4 

46 

1 

2 

0 

3 

IS 

0 

160 

Puadee, 

1837 

D.  W.  Cotnitoek, 

m 

76 

10 

26 

S5 

lu 

1 

4 

6 

1 

0 

0 

t 

0 

0 

0 

K.iiU»aitB9tl»], 

isaa 

L,  P,  Boie, 

74 

74 

0 

14 

n 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

& 

0 

0 

0 

46 

SmAt  John  ■town. 

18<^ 

Jamti  C  Crane , 

•&& 

76 

6 

Ifl 

n 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

Baattnatinllc, 

inea  John  J.  BuiinelU 

'da 

76 

10 

10 

20 

I 

0 

ii 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

106 

SmfftSmalnaw, 

l^Sl 

^^Qne. 

88 

2MJ 

S38 

42 

10 

13 

22 

4 

17 

0 

21 

4 

10 

432 

SmlDDBMpt<!d, 

1843 
lS5i 

rn^CUed ford,  Lie 
Wmiain  FJatt, 

K. 

76 
75 

S6 
6 

61 

76 
1 

n 

0 

2 
0 

0 
0 

2 
0 

3 
0 

2 
0 

0 
0 

6 
0 

2 

2 

0 

80 
0 

y^ttttet'V  CrMk^ 

1848 

None, 

TitrveLU 

1 87:1 

Jmra<>t  Hull, 

♦4B 

76 

4 

12 

16 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

rtat  Rock, 

IftPSS 

Robert  P;irionm, 

'54 

71 

84 

4S 

S2 

23 

11 

1 

10 

3 

3 

8 

12 

3 

4 

ao 

rtint. 

1BS7 

E.  Cordlcy,  D,D,, 

'68 

7i 

60 

121 

186 

26 

6 

t 

11 

2 

6 

ct 

7 

i 

1 

2U0 

*  Not  AMOcimted. 
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[Jan. 


Flmcfl  and  Ham«.     ^ 
O 


irimBTERS. 


April  1,1  WTO. 


Adml^J 


387S-76. 


1 
m 


Frantfart, 
J^rwiklin, 
Frtidanin, 

GAleibcirgi 

Olfiu  Arbor, 
Qoodrfrb, 
Grnbd  BLanct 

OratiiJ  Lcfd^e, 
QrbDii  liapldrf,  Ut, 

GraDdrille, 
GruB*  I^kt, 

*Han(jtjck,  Ik.  8*, 

H«rL 

Hkrtljindt 

Horn  t'A  Lead, 

Hopkiii»« 

BuubiirdatOD, 

Imliy  City, 
IdtiIii, 
Ithacn, 
Jockaon,  1«^ 

^     "        ^^ 

^*       Plymouth, 

KJilkiaka^ 

Kfl^iLer, 

Lolnsfburgf 

lAfUoDt^ 

XAwreace, 
Iieland, 
Ij«  Roy« 

Ij«xlniirUiii, 
LltchflL'id, 
liObdaD] 

ItOWEfll, 

Maple  UapIdB, 
MurUU, 
Ham]  I  all, 

MattaROEip 
MtrciphUf 
Hicbii^nri  Centre, 
Mtddlcvkliti, 

ICaiikegun, 
N^oklri  .><;  Llvonift, 

Hewjiygo, 
Hew  UaUinior^, 
How  ILivt^n, 
Horth  Adamvj 
Korlbport, 

Oak  wood  I 

Ollvp, 

Olket, 


]8e3  L^ivi  F.  Wftldo,  '44  '75 

la^i*  J.  T.  United.  *fl8  "74 
]Rfl3     None* 

1?)52  L.  M.  Hapt,  'ttS  'J4 

3837      Noni^. 

18A7  a,  G.  Hfclnei,  *r6  *75 

iSrifi     Nona. 

1833  L,  P*  Firtjtt,  *S0  *70 

IS74  J.  V.  Hiokraott,  '60  '74 

ISai  K.  T.  Urnnc^h,  '41**74 

113^  J,  Morgan  h) Edith,  W  '6;i 

ISTO     NoTi&. 

ISaa  Smhh  D.  Frj,  p.,  '7fi  70 

laa-i  P.  W.  Dlekinion,  m  75 

18,52  Jfltoes  L.  PaVton,  '62  '6ii 

lStl2      None, 

186a  Tbomai  Towler,  *fi3  '70 

]a44  W.  H,  O^borti,  "39  'Tfl 

1«7i:J  <  Hi  a  B.  Watbtv,  'fll  '74 

ia94  Johb  PcLUt,  "30*70 

1S57      Xonu, 

iSai      None. 

]S3«  Thcron  0-.  CoUon,  p.  '4B  *7B 

]87a  T»  B.  D.iWiOb,  >m  "76 

lafli  \V,  H.  Thorn  M,  '7fi 

ISfl'J  r.  E.  Hltegliii,  lb  '7* 

]H*1  Uojica  Smith,  p,  Vti  *74 

1S67  K,  M.  Lewis,  '51  75 

]St6  Fran  It  Euftfldl,  p.  '67  '74 

18S9  U.  ^^.  Burtoi>,  d.d.,  '57 

1S07  Cliarlea  O.  Brovn,  ^75  'IS 

ia7£.  JiJhn  R»  Sa^inTB,  '61  74 

l^iO     None. 

l!^04  T.  li*  St*v(?b*oTi,  '4S  7a 

1*49  CbarJtt*  Dof>ltltle,  ^2  7e 

J 85*  T.  P.  Prudden,  p,  '74  74 

1637  J^imea  WhK-,  '57  76 

lSiii5  Ueqr^e  Thompabb,  '48  ^^65 

ISST  JiiTnet  Verbey,  *6^  73 

ISfij  Will  lam  Mulder,  't57  7j 

186fl  W.  \V.  Hot) Pun,  '78 

\mi  Qt'*>riare  WUUamtp  p,  '65  ^n 

1S38     NoTic. 

l^irtD-  L.  Elton,  '49  '74 

1S70  mdiard  LewLi,  '64  '75 

]B7-i      None* 

lUZ  J^a.  F.  Gay  lord,  '67  '7  a 

186^  WlUlam  P3aU,  '47  75 

1872  Itiphard  RedeciT,  ^61  '73 

ISesi  A.  T.  VS'Aii^rmftn*  'C4  '7« 

1867  John  n.  Willi wna,  76  70 

1862      None. 

1S%4?>  Wm.  P.  Riiaielli  '40  *4S 

186S  F.  W.  DlckflniOb,  '6^  '75 

]H46  Bi'njaniiTi  Mooro^ 

3853  -f.  Vmi  Antw<^rp, 

IBSyJWni,  R.  Qeaver, 

1*471  Samue'i  Porter, 

1B53  [W.  G,  Roberta,  ifrtA.l 

18i&  J.  N.  Hlck^.  *60 

nsfl  John  A.  Baldwlb,  p.  '76 

1S6H  N.  D.  CJIlddeb, 

1R47  8  W^Noyt^fl, 

I*1GL[  P.  F.  MeOlelland, 

1817  N"»  Ntt^rken, 

I84g  MiuLler  A.  Ballock 

1871  I  L.  N.  Barber,  CArf**]  l^fi 

lajc  f  "■  ^-  agturJlpId,  D  '^''  - 

iB4a  1 «,  it.  (]«od*iD. 


'47  '74 
m  72 

74 
T^ 
76 
76 
'49  74 
*fl6  '74 
•72f'r6 
'70 1 '76 
'76] '76 


26  46 

37  55 

56i  VPO 

12|  18 


174, 

16 

S4 
66 
41 
:i72 
77 
35 
144 
179 
151 
7 

5S 
46 
66 

128 
37 
44 
32 

4a5 
5& 

14U 
56 
16 
34 
56 
77 

191 

a& 

43 

m 

%1 
VI 
\U 

27 

29 

27 

lOJ 

\m 

8 

7» 


0    3 


0  0 
Q  1 
H  3 

1  6 


14 
5 

.  n 

1  13 
1.  1 
0  3 
1 
6 
0 
8 
U 
3 
0 
7 
0 
2 


i;  1 

04  0 


ij    3 

0    0    ^ 
4llSi  0. 


ISO 
130 
100 
160 
100 

7a 

0 

o]n4 


m 

430 

40 
174 

3230 


0 

0 
5 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

0100 


250 
0 

«& 
60 

100 

171 
140 


233 
2S4 
40 
61 
6S 
15i 
7fr 
2fiO 
100 
50 
St 

lao 

00 

lit 

4» 
130 
110 

0 
391 

133 
2T 

140 
100 

13» 
0 

7i 
l» 
aoo 
so 
m 

00 
130 

7» 
1^0 

TO 
130 
1^ 

50 
100 


*  Not  anoolatdd. 
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dHintCHZS. 


Place  and  Nune. 


MzniBTERS. 
Name. 


CH.  HEMB'BS.  Admt'd  Removed,  bapt.  ■ 


April  1, 1876. 


1875-76. 


1875-76. 


'75-76.8 


Onekama, 

Orion, 

Osoeola, 

Owoeao, 

Pariji. 

Penfleld, 

Peot  Water, 

Plnekney, 

Pleaeanton, 

Pontlae, 

Port  Huron, 

Pbrtlnnd. 

Port  Banilae, 

Potterrllie, 

Prattavllle, 

HaiainTille, 


Bay. 

Reed  City, 

Kiehmond, 

Roehcaier, 

Boekford, 

Romeo. 

Royal  Oak, 


Sandatooe, 

Baranao, 

Bangatnck, 

Sebcwa, 

Bhelby, 

Sheiman, 

Smjma, 

Solon, 

tJomeraet,  let. 

Booth  BoatOD, 

Sonih  Haven, 

Btanton, 

St.  Olalr, 

8U  Johna, 

Bt.  Juecph, 

Bammit« 

Three  Oake, 

Traverse  City, 

Union  City, 

Udoa, 

YermontviUe, 

Vernon, 

Vicksbnis, 

Victor, 

Vienna, 

Waeooeta, 

Watervliet, 

Wayiand, 

Wayne, 

Webetcr, 

Wheathmd, 

Whitehall, 

Whitewater, 


1873 
1853 
1843 
1837 
1871 
1853 
1860 
1869 
1866 
1848 
1866 
1831 
1840 
1843 
1854 
1872 
1875 
1849 
1848 
1838 
1872 
1872 
1827 
1847 
1829 
1842 
1844 
1869 
1871 
1860 
1870 
1864 
1872 
1868 
1869 
1858 
1867 
3848 
1856 
1874 
1841 
1860 
1854 
1851 
1848 
1863 
1837 
1855 
1838 
1851 
1865 
1845 
1845 
1863 
1852 
1860 
1848 
1860 
1843 
1868 
1863 


[Lewie  Hale.  Lie,] 


»57 


J.  Armatrong, 

None. 

None. 

None. 
Lneins  O.  Lee,  p.      ^75 
J.  Mnleolm  Smith,     '68 
B.  D.  Yonng,  Jfetik.! 
J.  G.  Updyke,  "^71 

Jamea  Campbell, 
[Lewis  Hale,  lAcJX 
W.  H.  Utiey. 
A.  Hasting!  Roes,  p.  >61 
Adin  H.  Fletcher,  *45 
Daniel  Bemey,  '86 

F.  B.  Olds, 
8.  B.  Donner, 

D.  W.  Oomstock, 
Kendriek  H.  Crane, 

None. 
Otis  B.  Waters, 
W.  I.  Hunt, 
J.  B.  Hijrgins, 
B.W.  Miller, 
M.  W.  Fairfield,  p. 
O.C.  Thompson, 
[If.  Oelston,  PrfA 
tf .  Q.  McFarland, 

None. 
James  F.  Taylor, 

None. 
Thomas  Towler,        -w 
Hlchard  RedeofP,  p.   '61 
8.  B.  Slyttfr,  '74 

8.  tS.  Huineii,  ^76 

Benry  Marsh,  '75 

8.  W.  Noyes,  '66 

Samuel  B.  Bnsaer,  ^74 
Bdw'd  A.  Paddock,  p.'76 
Levi  P.  Bpelman,  '60 
O  eo.  H.  Grannie,  p.  '76 
Charles  Barstow,  '52 
John  Cunningham,  '48 
[A.  Spencer,  Pre9b.'\ 
Porter  B.  Parrey,       '^' 

E.  C.  Olney, 
Warren  F.  Day, 
D.  P.  Breed, 
T.  L.  Brown, 
W.  M.  Kellogg, 

None. 
John  R.  Btevenson, 

None. 
W.  Bkentelbnry, 

None. 

Gibson. 

J.  Estabrook, 

None. 
R.  Woodworth, 
U.  B  Brown, 

None. 


12  18 
8  84 


>ta 


•75 
•61 
•74 

"ei 

•54 

'75 
'73 
>47 
'84 

'48 

>55 

'68 


'53 


'78 


43 
20 
94 
14 
12 
84 
35 
0 
15d 
176 
73 
20 
16 
20 
15 
84 
4 
8 
30 
58 
86 
134 
86 
12 
24 

45 
7 

84 
15 
18 
6 
86 
18 
11 


82 


8  0 
0  0 


8 
0 
8 
0 
0 
7 
410 
3  0 
8217 
2 
0 
0 
1 
6 
2 
0 
4 
0 
4 
5 
2 
7 
7 
0 


18 


7 
0 
5 
2 
5 
7 

6  0 
2  0 
2  0 

8  4 

0 


310 


0  8 
0 


10 


0 
0  0 


80 
40 

152 
0  40r) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

10 
0 
2 


HO 

86 

20 

76 

0 

40 

175 

220 

135 

70 


0100 
50 


40 
80 
70 
0 
44 
00 

60 

165 
85 
26 
86 

180 
0 
0 
68 
70 
88 
70 
74 
46 

130 

0 

168 

124 

100 

150 

154 

200 

150 

68 

80 

75 

86 


175 
56 
107 
168 
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[Jan. 


Other  tfinBTBRs. 

T.  C.  Abbott,  Prw.  Ag.  Ctoll., 
Lft'isiDg. 

Amos  B.  Adams,  farmer,  Beo- 
zonla. 

J.  Wing  Allen,  editor,  Leslie. 

Henry  A  Austin,  farmer, 
PioManton. 

Charles  B.  Bailey,  Sec.  Qt.  T. 
Coll.,  Beozonla. 

E.  G.  Baird,  Beo.  Ag.  OolL, 
Lansing. 

Jas.  Ballard,  retired,  Grand 
Rapids. 

Isaao  Barker,  retired.  Rook- 
ford. 

Alonzo  Barnard,  farmer,  Ben- 
sonia. 

8.  A.  Barnard,  Lansing. 

Abraham  L.  Bloodgood,  Mon- 
roe. 

Samuel  I>.  Breed,  Ypsilanti. 

Alvln  H.  Brown,  in  business, 
Jackson. 


Theophilus  8.   Brown,  Oro- 

ton. 
Joseph  L.  Daniels,  Prof.  Ctoll., 

Joseph  Bstabrook,  Tpsllantl. 
OramelHosford,  Pro^,  Olivet. 
Robert  HoTenden,  Pontlao. 
Philo  R.  Hurd,  D.D.,  Detroit. 
Ira  B.  Jones,  Lowell. 
William    8.    Lewis,  fttrmer, 

Pleasanton. 
Asa  ICahao,   D.D.,  London^ 

Le^.  ICarsh.  PUtnwell. 
James    A.    MoKay,  retired. 

Grand  Rapids. 
Daniel  Htlfer,  farmer.  Glen 

Arbor. 
Henry  O.Morse,  fkrmer,nnion 

City. 
James  Nail,  retired,  Detroit. 
Charles  Parker,  Coral. 
Roswell  Parker,  farmer.  North 

Adams. 
Bamael  Phillips,  Dlsoo. 


John  D.  Pieroa,  retired,  Tpsl- 
lantl. 
J.  P.  Preston*  Bdnardsbnrg. 
H.  A.  Read.  Marshall. 
Samuel  Sessions,  St.  Johns. 
Ohas.  Spooner,  retired.  Olivet. 
Alanson  St.  Clair,  Shelby. 
Ohos.  Temple,  retired,  Otsego. 
George M.  Tntbill,  Agent  Am. 

Bible  Soe.,  Kalamaxoo. 
Leroy  Warren,  Supt.  A.  H.  M. 

Soc.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Waters  Warren,  ret..  Three 

Oaks. 
William  P.  Wastell,  reUred. 

Clinton. 
S.  R.  Wells,  missionary. 
Wolcott  B.  Williams.   8up*t 

Am.  Home  Mlss'y  Sooieiy, 

Charlotte. 


LlCEVTIATES. 

Two  in  tables  above. 


SUMMARY.  ~CnuK0HB8 :  With  pastors,  19;  with  acting  pastors,  130 ;  vacant,  51  (indadlog 

10  supplied  by  licentiates  or  ministers  of  other  denominations).    Totai.,  197.    Loss,  8. 
MiNisTBRfl :  Piistors,  16;  actluff  pastors  108 ;  others,  48.    Total,  107.    Lioentlatea,  3. 
CHURonMBMBEBB:  BCales,4,98i8;  females,  9,093.    Total,  14,079  (including  1,648  absent). 

Gain,  822. 
Additions  :  By  profession,  1,187 ;  by  letter,  082.    Total,  1,869. 
Removals  :  By  death,  179 ;  by  dismission,  600 ;  by  excommunication,  83.    Total,  762, 
Baptisms  :  Adult,  609 ;  Infant,  256. 

Sabbath  Schools  :  Total,  20,178.    Gain,  2,066.  Average  attendance,  not  reported. 
Families:  Not  reported. 
BBNEVOLEif t  OontribotiO!IB  :  Churchcs  reporting,  140  (last  year,  146).  Total,  $21,868.61. 

Decrease,  $3,447.32. 
Foreign  Missions,  $6,058.78;  Home  Missions,  $4,806.10 ;  Am.  Miss.  Association,  $4,585.38; 

Am.  Cong.  Union,  $1,189.92;  Am.  College  and  Bd.  Society,  $100.83;  Cong.  Pub.  Society, 

$10.34;  Miscellaneous,  $9,830.01.    Total,  $25,481.81. 
Home  Bxpenditores  :  Churches  reporting,  158.    Total,  $192,807.02. 

CHANGBS.  — Churches:  3r«w,  — Ada,  2d;  Bay  City;  Cannonsburg;  DorrViUsffo:  Pratt- 
vllle.    Dropped  Arom  the  list,— Ooopervllle;  Blm  (3-rove;  Lodi;  Mt.  Morris;  Robinson; 
Sherwood  and  Leonidas;  Standlsh;  Windsor. 
Ministers:  Ordinations.  Pastors 4;   wltho at  installation, 8.     Installations,  8.     Dismls- 
slons,  none.    Deceased, Pastors,  1;  acting  pastors,  none;  without  charge,  2. 

ORG  ANIZ  ATION.— Ten  Conferences  of  churches.  The  churches  are  also  united  in  a  Gen- 
eral AssoGiATioir.  Bast  Gilead  is  connected  with  the  Gebeeal  Assoolatioh  of 
Indiana. 


MINNESOTA. 


Churches. 


Place  and  Name. 


Ministers. 

Name. 


BeffLlplSjfl 


Admt'tl 
IS7M6. 


RcmOTod. 
1873-76. 


Afton, 

Albert  Lea, 

Alexandria, 

Anoka, 

Audubon, 

Aiutin, 

Baldwin, 

Belgrade, 

Belle  Prairie, 

Brainerd, 

Brownsdale, 

Burns, 


1858 
1872 
1869 
1855 
1872 
1857 
1876 
1873 
1870 
1872 
1870 
1870 


A.  D.  Roe, 
None. 

W.  W.  Norton, 

B.  Douglass, 
P.  Fay, 

C.  B.  Wrlght,"p. 
0.  C.  Breed, 

D.  B.  Bells, 

D.  W.  Rosenkrans,  p. 
C.  A.  Conant,  p. 
LP.Tobey. 
0.  P.  Champlln, 


12  2 
0   4  6 


4   2 
0   0 


0 
10 
1 
6 
0 
9 
0 
0 
2   2 


0   60 
0100 


0   1 
8   0 


40 
75 
20 
103 
80 
80 
25 
40 
60 
60 
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Place  >dd  Kftme-     % 

o 


Mihtitksi. 


Kama* 


CD,  XEMB'RS.  Adiflt'J  ReWOTed,  BAPT,  m 


Sept.  l.lSTfl. 


1176.70. 


19T5-70. 


Pi: 


'76.70.  < 


Bileis,  IS56 

Bnlterciat     Yollcyp 

0twbeii,  1S76 

OUUMHJ  Cttf ,  I&7^ 

Ctamion  FaiIji,  1S&6 

Chain  I>ftke  Centre,  1805 
Claramont,  iSOU 

Collins,  nn 

OottftBC  Grove,         ]e6S 
J>odge  Centre^ 
Duluth, 


L  Hlvor, 
ExeeJiilQirt 
Falrmoant, 
F&HbavLt, 
Fergui  FalUi 
Fmborii^ 
QUmuitoDt 

Oka  wood, 
Qlyndon, 
GracitLe  Falli, 

Gun  ford, 

Hancock, 

Ha*U"y, 
Hatcbi  niton, 
LAo-qtil'P&rle, 
Like  CWVy 
Lake)  An  a, 
LAmb«rUja, 
Laualng^^ 
Xj«nor«. 
LUtle  FjOJat 


MuikAto, 
HftOtoiYille, 

MarHhaU, 

Marabdcid, 

MaEeppRj 

IMc^ford, 
MlitTicapallB^  1»t, 


2572 

I80B 
ISTO 
1S7 

lS7i 
ISW 

1868 

is:iO 

l^-i'. 
137: 
187ti 
IS  67 

im 

1S72 
1ST2 

1B6U 

isao 

]i73 
JB74 
1S73 
1870 
1872 
)g&Q 
18^ 
1S76 
lSlf7 
1S67 
1672 
ISTA 
1S70 
1&6S 
l&r.6 
iS7;J 
1876 

\%m 

1&51 


Plymonih,  IS&7 


't       Second, 
"       Pilgrim, 

McmtBTtdeo, 

MontlCiiUo, 

Morrl4, 

Moan  tain  Lnlse^ 

MnikodOf 

ICtvadat 

KorthAeld, 

OwatounA, 

Purk, 

Payntavllle, 

Flinecftoii, 

PrOTldtiiiceT 

Qolney, 

Uoebetterj, 


1«07 
J  ST  3 
1872 

1874 
1S74 
1S73 

ISfJB 

lido 

1867 
3872 
1806 
IfiO,^ 
l?!iai 
IRAO 


1S5S 


T,  G,  Johm, 

C,  A.  Ruddock, 
Adnm  BtmpHon, 
P.  Ht'Crati^E, 
Nelson  Clark, 
H.  U.  Kellogg, 

E.  J.  Hart,  p. 
I\  Fay, 

F,  MctYakcn, 
a  A.  Haddock, 
C.  A,  CDnaQU  p- 
IL  Willard, 
J,  F*  Gityton, 
C.  B.  Sheldon, 
Ad  Am  Slmpftoiif 

Nonft. 
Gofiiree  A,  Hood, 
Wilbur  Flek,  p. 

None. 
Jofteph  CluWJdler, 

None. 
[F.  W.Howe.  Lie] 
E.  K*  Raymond, 

If  on*. 
O.K.  Wright,  p, 
F.U  Fuller,  p. 
J.  L.  Fohda, 
Wlibar  Flikj 
It.  Krlba, 
A.  Gravea, 
O,  A.  Btaif, 
J,  W.  Rfty,  p. 
A .  D.  Roe, 
L.  n.  MoricSf 
K  F,  Tobey,  p. 

None. 
D.W.  Rpflenkrafis,  p. 
V\\  A.  Mlllfl,  Lie.'] 
L  W.  Cbaiiey,p. 
WlLliam  GUI, p. 
WJJliam  M.  Weld, 
H.  C.  Bimmona,  p. 

None. 
S.  H.  Barteau, 
J.  N.  Powf  II, 
E,  M.  WlUiaiaii  p. 
U.  A.  Silmaoiif  p. 
E.  8.  Wllllaraa,  p. 

C.  A'  namptouj 
O.  A.  Stair, 

None. 
J>  L.  Fonda, 

None, 
[P.  W.  Howe,  Lie] 
A,  Morae^ 

D.  L.  LK>nnTd,  p, 
D.  A*  Morvbouae,  p. 
L.  Kribs,  p. 

T.  U.  WllkinioD, 
H,  Willard, 

None. 
O,  C,  Breed, 
D.  B.  Eell«, 
A.. 7,  Drake, 
D^Vid  JetikLns, 


^07 
»fi7 
•01 

6 


*57  *71 
'6fl  ^07 


■68  m 


0 
18 

31 
3 

1^ 
4^ 

43 

16 

Itr 

21 

frl 

12 

21 

60 

0 

.1S4 

7    16 

12 


2^    40 
27SltH 


D  0 
3  a 

010 
1  i&i 
11 

2' 


W,   V^    B 


3    3 
0 


4  12 

0 

0 


0  0  0 
3  3  fi 
M  22  33 

7  Til* 
13102:1 

711219 


I  11 


10 

1^1  r: 
33,3300 

23112I35 
3 
0 
0 

6 
0 
0 
0 
9 
4 
2 

a 

8 

I 

0 
2 


ICI 

(J 

0 
8 

a 

D 

0 

30 
8 

a 

0 
IS 

1 

01  0 
DJ  2 


sa  aiiJu  1  a 


16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

(1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

Q 

1 

0 

3 

1 

A 

9 

3 

0 

% 

0 

I 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

A 

i 

7 

0 

n 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

11 

6 

J 

1 

s 

1 

3 

3 

1 

t> 

4 

4 

2 

I 

3 

46 

8 

3 

13 

1 

2 

3 

0 

4 

4 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

® 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

06 

Ot> 

loa 

65 
127 
116 


40 
16l> 

76 
ISO 

7fi 
110 
125 
200 

G5 

20 

03 

0 

76 


100 
30 
7ft 
40 


112 
60 
46 

100 
3t* 

4a 

126 
260 
46 
60 

75 
76 

■oi> 

166 
ib\i 
60 
85 
40 
0 

0 
200 
100 

200 
40 
40 
36 
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[Jan. 


€tl.    MEUR'rH. 

AdmtM 

llemoved. 

'75.76.^ 

OhITVCQIUi 

^ 

Sept.  1,187*. 

ia75.7fl. 

- 

Ifl75*7B. 

Flue  Bnd  NHm« 

^ 

_^., 

1 
O 

" 
^ 

1 

1 

c 

< 

I 

II 

i 

w 
M 

< 

J 

1 

- 

m 

A 

Roll!  Cf  pck. 

1ST2 

A.  Moral*, 

■47 

7a 

3 

0 

Ijl    g 

2 

(► 

2 

o|  u 

0 

0 

0 

^ 

100 

Kound  OroTO, 

11175 

!^.  11.  Kidlopf. 

'67 

'7ft 

7 

10 

I7|     D 

0 

0 

0 

9    0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

B3 

Ruihfurd, 

1H80 

W.  W.  Bncll, 

'b^ 

's'] 

15 

27 

42 1     4 

2 

1 

3 

0    0 

] 

1 

I 

0 

U 

il«-Jlt<Hjf;t, 

ISitt 

[U.L.  Criivon,/Vfff. 

75 

10 

e 

18      0 

0 

0 

0 

9    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bauk  Cwtitfdi 

190T 

■afl 

vs^ 

10 

30 

4fl 

n 

2 

1 

3 

0    0 

0 

0 

] 

0 

£UuIe  Uaptdd, 

lS.i5 

S.  Hall. 

^ai 

Vi5 

11 

14 

25 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0    0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

^ 

gr'AmblL-r, 

1870 

Ji,  Voung, 

^*T 

'7fl 

n 

15 

•m 

1 

0 

2fl 

'20 

0,  0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

38 

Sleepy  Kye, 

1873 

<J,  P.  ChiimpUp,  p. 

'70 

74 

7 

9 

10 

4 

6 

5 

11 

0;  h 

0 

5 

5 

2 

bioulh  Beinl, 

18M1 

T,G.Joni»p 

m 

7t* 

A 

5 

9 

0 

<i 

I 

1 

0.  4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

U 

Spring  V  ,iley, 

IKSrt 

C.W.  Merrill, 

7a 

75 

55 

49 

104 

3 

.17 

^ 

i« 

0    4 

0 

4 

21 

1 

m 

Bt,  Chapk*, 

Wm 

A.J.  Orakts 

^t-j 

'75 

!21 

65 

70      4 

27 

10 

iT 

0'  2 

0 

*l 

0 

1 

120 

Bt.aii.jcl, 

1H64 

None. 

12 

2^ 

aa'   t> 

4 

3 

7 

0;  3 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4fi 

«t-  OlulT. 

iSiG 

[T.  A.  MIIU,  ifc.] 
(I.  M.  Terry,  p. 

'75 

10 

17 

27      t^ 

A) 

7 

27 

0'  «i 

0 

0 

12 

0 

eo 

Bt.  rMuKl'lymonth 

.  BfJA 

It 

72 

110 

17fl 

^5    40 

5:! 

24 

76' 

0  17 

0 

17 

20 

3 

m 

eEcrUniE, 

18^7 

Gflorgc  Job  ci  ion, 

*T1  '75 

20 

11 

41      1' 

0 

2 

-J 

0    U 

12  12 

0 

5 

fiO 

Tracy,  Union, 

1»75 

P.  Ptfreirrlne^ 

•6]   'T^ 

5 

0 

11,     0 

2 

0 

2 

0  ^l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

BeLhsl, 

18TJ 

P.  l\T(*^rlno, 

'til  '7.-. 

17'  :i3 

60      0 

30 

0 

30 

01  ^j 

0 

0 

0 

4 

w 

Two  IUver¥» 

1875 

T*  C.  KliMJc^  p. 

T7„  -T/^ 

Itii      3 

24      0 

IJ 

0 

0 

0'  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

lio 

Under  waoi!^ 

1^7ri 

H,  G.  SlmmoJiii, 

n;!':i 

4 

T 

11      i> 

5 

<i 

11 

0  0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

s> 

Utiton  Groii'j 

1ST6 

P.  K,  WUkkjion, 

'76  '70 

5 

;i 

S      0 

4 

S 

0  0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

WabuHba, 

1H&7 

J.  D,  Todd. 

»(kj  7ft 

25 

43 

&a;  %i 

3 

6 

tJ 

0    a 

0 

5 

0 

0 

100 

Wiidcna. 

1874 

P.  Fsy. 

^d7    70 

a 

A 

14      0 

(5 

2 

0 

0    0 

§ 

0 

0 

0 

in 

Wahjut  illation, 

IHH 

L.  H.  &£aKa, 

Tfl  7.^ 

10 

13 

sal   4 

3 

^^-.i 

2,1 

Oj   0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

M 

\V'Mifefl. 

ISflS 

L.  Loriiig, 

'62  7,0 

54 

&e 

no    B 

1 

4 

D 

1'  1 

% 

2 

1 

0 

\m 

WcBiford  t 

1871 

Admn  Simpson,  p* 

■rfi'TO 

e 

0 

15'     1 

1 

0 

1 

0    £1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

45 

WlnnGbnifo  As'ncv 

,187,^ 

It,  ^^,  ArmaUoiig, 

'ail7(! 

a 

fl 

14'    0 

1 

5 

6 

o|  0;  0 

0 

] 

0 

2^ 

WJnmm, 

IHM 

John  H,  M'^rlovjp.fl 

.v;7 

7  a 

Ttt 

157 

227;    0 

2- 

0 

31 

2  12    9 

14 

IS 

0 

285 

>VontiiTifj[on, 

lST;i 

M.  H,  TLitile, 

74 

76 

2i] 

44 

72,     2 

2 

1 

3 

01  0;  0 

0 

1 

0 

IQO 

ZLimbruUi, 

i!*;.T 

d.  tl.  liftrteui],  p. 

'51 

70 

62 

90  142^  12 

10 

1 

11 

0    4|  0 

4 

9 

0 

Other  Minuters. 

Jeremiah   B.  Barnat,  Zam. 

brota. 
David  Bart,   State   Sapt  of 

Sohoolfl,  St.  Paul. 
John  Oadwallader,  Lake  City, 
aabriel  Carapb.  11,  Prof.  State 

Univerdity,  lltnneapolia. 
N.  C.  Ghapin,  itochcater. 
L.  Henry  Cobb.  Sup't  A.  H. 

IJL.  S.,  Minneapolifl. 
L.  C.  Gilbert,  Lone  Tree. 


Riohard  Hall,  St.  Paul. 

N.  A.  Hunt,  Sterling. 

George  M.  Langdon,  ICinne- 
apolia. 

A.  C.  Lathrop,  Glen  wood. 

Bphraim  Lyman,  Minneapo- 
lis. 

Caleb  W.  Matthews,  La  Verne. 

Blijah  W.  llerria,  Spring 
Valley. 

Nathaniel  H.  Pierce,  Minne- 
apolis. 

Charles  Shedd,  Waseca. 


J.  G.  D.  Stearns,  Znmbrota. 
James  W.  Strong,  d.d.,  Pres. 

C'iritfton  Coll.,  Norihaeld. 
John  C.  Strong,  Chain  Lake 

Centre. 
Royal  Twitchell,  New  tfanioh. 
Aostin  WiUey,  NorthBeid. 

LlCERTIATBS. 

Two  in  tables  above. 
F.  L.  Walcott,  Breckenridge. 

BUMMABT.— CHURcnBs:  With  pastors,  19;  with  acting  pastors,  70;  Taeant,  19  (including 

6  supplied  by  licentiates  or  ministers  of  other  denominations).    Total,  101.    Gain,  14. 
Ministers  :  Pastors,  15;  acting  pastors,  43;  others,  19.    Total,  77.    Licentiates.  4. 
Church  Members:  Males,  2,060;  females,  3,232.     Total,  6,292  (including  684  absent). 

Gain,  664. 
Additiona  :  By  profession,  633 ;  by  letter,  417.    Total,  966. 

Removals  :  By  death,  41 ;  by  dismission,  224;  by  excommunication,  28.    Total,  393. 
Baptism;!  :  Adult,  227 ;  Infant,  99. 

Babbatii  Schools  :  Total,  8,419.    Gain,  1,244.    Average  attendance,  6,696. 
Families:  Not  reported. 
'     Benkvolent  CoNTRiBOTioirs :  Ohnrohes  reporting,  77  (last  year,  61).    Total,  $8,036.76. 

Increase,  $761.16. 
Foreii(u  MIstdons,  $2,716.01 ;  Home  Missions,  $1,681.16;  Am.  Miss.  Association,  $1,132.60; 

Am.  Cong.  Union,  $1,808.61;  Am.  Coll.  and  Bd.  Society,  $4.75;  Cong.  Pub.  Boolety, 

$71.83;  Miscellaneous,  $4,117.66.    TotaIh  $11,882.60. 
Home  Bxpenditubrs  :  Chuhches  reporting,  94.    Total,  $100,226.84. 

CHANGES. ~ Churches :  i^Tcio,— Baldwin;  Burns;  Goshen;  Gilmanton;  Gllndon ;  Lamber- 
ton;  Maine;  Muskoda;  Round  Grove;  Scambler;  St.  Oloff;  Underwood;  Union  Grove; 
Wadena.  Htplaced  on  the  list,  —  Nevada.  Dropped  from  the  lUt,  —  ChumberlalD. 
Blaennvon  now  appears  as  Tracy,  Bethel ;  Butternut  Valley  now  appears  as  Butteront 
Valley,  Ualcm :  Snotek  now  appears  as  Tracy,  Union. 
Ministers  :  Ordinations,  Pastors,  2;  without  installation,  6.  Installations,  4.  Dismissions, 
1.    Deceased,  none. 

ORGANIZATION.— Five  Conferences  of  ehorohes,  and  Grneral  Conqreqatiokai.  Con 

FBRENCS. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 


cu*  mi:mh'jih. 

Admfd 

liemavcd 

BAFT,* 

, 

1! 

St'pt.  30, 1S70. 

1S75-70, 

187&-76. 

'75-76.^ 

Pl«c«  tud  Nunc. 

lfl?ll3TEaB» 

1 

1 
1 

i 

^ 
^ 

^ 

1 

§1 

J 

i 

1 

-1 

H 

■c 

II 

n 
■< 

m 

5 

0 

0 

<;p 

5 

£.; 

b^ 

-^ 

^ 

=1 

c  q 

w 

2 

< 

» 

Columbus, 

1832 

Kon&. 

17 

S7 

44 

ft 

4 

0 

4 

a'  f) 

0 

0 

4 

0 

76 

N&W  litihutnrth, 

3HT0 

Noin». 

4 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

uj  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D 

PlflM«TiUdJge, 

lS7i 

[M.  WHbfMpoon, 
L  A.liarLh]g, 

^*f.l 

'Ts 

4 

i) 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

TongAloo, 

IS  71 J 

'74 

3S 

6:t 

70 

70 
133 

10 

14 

2 

20 

0 

2 

0 
0 

2 
2 

14 
1^ 

T5 

Total:  4  churehw,  1  niiiil»t*r, 

u 

a 

t«ia 

SUMMARY. —OnuBCHVS,  etc.,  m  above, 
lu  Sabbath  Schooli»  192. 
Bekbtolbkt  COKTBiBOTioics :  Not  reported. 


LoM  in  chnrehet,  !•    Lom  of  Members,  2«    I^oes 

Am.  Miss.  Association,  $8,502.08. 

CHANGES.  — I>ropp0d  from  the  list,  — Hamilton. 

OKQANIZATION.— In  tho  ObntraI.  Sooth  OoifTBREircE.    See  Alabama.    The  churches 
are  assisted  by  the  American  Missionary  Association. 


MISSOURI. 


I  Oct.  1.  W'i.  I  ]H5-a.  I    ';5-;b.   [  'tb-tb: 


Amilj, 

1871 

AtlK'QA, 

ISflS 

Borlofi  Citr, 

IS71 

B«vier,  WidaK 

1»64 

Bmler, 

IWfli 

BUUiiffi. 

1873 

lASn 

B»»kflelit 

1804 

CUiohm, 

1BS5 

aaSforpla, 

isa7 

Oameran, 

imh 

Omhoge, 

I87i) 

Chliltcqthe^ 

ISflS 

Dawiip  WvUht 

latts 

Dublin, 

1873 

Fj*lr[notiiit, 

lWi7 

Forbr^r, 

1S75 

15174 

18«d 

QHnmood, 

1809 

Ofmi  RidE«, 

ISil 

Ore«nw4od, 

1887 

HsmlUun, 

tse« 

Binnlbo}^ 

18»fi 

Henaitlte, 

18T9 

Iberid, 

i»n 

KoriJias  CII7, 

vm 

Kidder. 

\^H 

1865 

Laclo^e, 

isati 

L*  (iranf*,  Ottm. 

,  16A0 

Lama% 

my 

Lathropf 

1870 

Lebanon, 

i«eo 

Macon, 

IS6« 

M^iotiTille, 

isi75 

MOTBhtiflld. 

1870 

McDdTlllfi. 

1870 

r  Jmnea  l^  Field,  Uc.^    ' 
J,  H«Qnett,  *aa  ^ 

11.  Q.  Mufoh,  'fiS  ' 

a.  J.  Uathcws^ 

None, 

None* 
Irwin  T.  Hull,  ^70  ' 

J.  Bt;iiiiett,  'as  * 

Honf!. 

a.  R.  DJivlPi,  Tfi  ■ 

K-KFttki,  *7i' 

tlu^li  X.  Hughes, 
Harvey  G-.  Murth,      '68' 

Nonp, 
W.H.ntcki,  'fiG 

Itenry  H.  Dodd,  '62 

[^ ydlApiii.  FreM.] 

JofiTi  a.  Bailey,  »S| 

I^Tcine. 
Jrwiti  T.  HulU  '7[P 

John  Fooler,  ^ft 

jDhn  R]c?f  '02 

Nooo* 
Jamca  0.  Ilob^rta,  p .  'ftS 
t:3amucl  D«  (Jocbrun,  '41 

r^'one. 
^^smuf'l  O]  Fi^remhaw,  TS 
Tobn  BrJjjiitfrcr,  ^05 

llirvuy  G.  Murch,  *t% 
Samuel  T>,  Ci>cliTaD,  *Al 
A.  H,  UlMlldJns^        >fiu 

Ifone* 
9.  G,  El  Not,  *a& 

N^jiie. 

None, 


SECOND  SERIES.  —  VOL.  IX.     Na   I. 


no 

25 

76 

0 

'73 

23 

'TO 

13 

*76 

n 

43 

76 

m 

7 

76 

42 

74 

lu 

70 

21 

'7i 

fc 

S 

■75 

U 

73 

7 

G4llOfl 
34    ft3 


43 
13 

30 

la 

111   I4j  JA 


75    e 


3  20 


6    G    1    S 


W 
84 
110 

150 

00 
100 
lU 

80 
80 
40 
25 
flO 
75 


30 

40 
40 
75 
lb 

rn 

05 
85 
85 

75 
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Statistics,  —  Missouri. 


[Jan. 


CJIL^BCIIII,  ^ 

Flcu!«  And  Kame.     % 


Oct.  I,  iSTfl, 


Mt  Crtrcnel, 

New  Oambrlft,  Wd. 
Korth  Furk, 

FiiLUlidlrtjevilb, 

FleilKH'lL  ilLlI, 
rnp»pL-Ct  GruVu, 

Bu  O-ith urine, 

Be.  Jun^pH^ 

tiu  Loul4-  UtTrlii.t 

•*        FJy  mouth, 

Pluk^A  Mouod, 

WennuT  Gruve, 
IfV^eBt  Jiartfordi 


1  Sa&  Artli «  r  M^  Ttiome,     *mJ  ;«o 

1 H7 1  fljun  [1 . 1  D .  GcHsh  ran ,  U 1  *Te 
1  S'la  And ru w  J.  B.n i th ,      '7  i  *T4 

1  iiT^  H jrvu/  G.  M 11  rch ,  ^&H  *7  S 
IBtVtf.O.  Brown,  '57  7§ 

ISTJ  Joseph  %,  lU>uice,p,  WJ  '7i 

IST'i  Thoma*  A.  Wici.i,  '7ii*T6 

1M7     None. 

1-W7     None. 

IBaS  J.Uo'iriett,  '6^*7* 

ISTU'S.  O.  SlUot,  •(t.i  ^7a 

HiMJj,  M.  VaJi  Wagner,  '*j'i  72 

liWft  3.  OUeremhtw,  *73*Te 

li^^T  F.  L.  Kiinygn,  %*  70 

l?t5J  T.  M.  Po«i,  D.D,,  p.  '+4  "iia 
1  fte*V  1 3 .  L.  Goud  I"  1 1,  tJ  .t> . ,  p/^u  7  i 
isay  John  K.  Whpyfei-,  p  '6'J  75 
1'^^V0  Theodiire  CilfioHp  p.  *r;s  7i 
IVly  IaraL4  Giirlioii,  *6J 

l!l'.T      iVon*j.  I 

1>^70 

l^T 
lS.i7 

nwm 


N^on*)^ 
Zf^rihiA  l£.  F«}ciDiitarf   *02  7U 

I«r4t'l  Carlton  t 
4ji  ort^i;  M^  >JonrM,  p* 
liobiTt  Kt  Tfi  p. 
W,  IL  Uiuka, 

Kenry  ir.  D  idir?i 
John  G.  LJutiuy.  p. 


'ofl  7Jj 

I 
^3  '7-2 
N14  '7'i 


i 

J 

1i 

■< 

i 

s 

b 

3S 

Qi 

la 

^ 

12 

t£i 

4T 

10 

H) 

17 

7 

U 

-a 

1-2B 

115 

30 

;» 

42 

2ti 

40 

n 

ao 

10 

13 

Ta 

lU 

a 

A 

i-i 

23 

01 

im 

147 

;E^7 

bi 

»l 

21 

33 

31 

SI 

H 

31 

21 

ay 

60 

W 

14 

21 

10 
3 
h 

23 

32'  14      9 


1  lu 
2 


7    1 


'7fi46.| 


5 
UU 

« 
3 


2   13 


3 

A 


u 

tJa 
SUo 

70 
ft 

40 
1134 
1 

1115 


IM 
lOO 


J.  T.  Haton,  Btewartaville. 
James  Jonea.  Bt.  Ia>uIs. 
Cephas  A.  Lcaoh,  Bcdalla. 
Nathan  J.  Murrlsi«nfD.D..Prea. 

Drury  Coll.,  8priDfflleld. 
John  D.  Parker,  teacher,  Kan* 

sai  City. 
J.  C.  Pluuib,  JopUn. 


Sdwin  I>.  Seward,  Laclede. 
Robi-rt  West,  Sup't  of  Mia- 
aious,  B>.  Louis. 

LlCEMtlAfEt. 

One  In  table  above. 


Other  Minutebb. 

George    H.    Ashley,     Prof. 

Coll.,  Springfield. 
Vdward    A.    Benner,    Prof. 

Coll.  HprinsHeld. 
Albert  Burr,  Plta«ant  Hill. 
J.  H.  Harwood.N. Springfield. 

SUMMARY.  — Chorcheb:  With  pastors,  9;  with  acting  pastors,  89;  Tocant,  28  (including 

2  supplied  by  licentiates  or  ministers  of  other  denominations).    Total,  71.    Gain,  1. 
l£iNi8Tfe.R!4:  Pastors,  8;  ociintf  p>isior«,  27 ;  olhern.  8.    TorAL,43.    Licentiate's.  1. 
CHURCH  Mkmberb:  Males,  1,416;  females,  2,204.    Total,  3,720  (lucludiog  671  abseai). 

Gain,  63. 
Additions :  By  profession,  290;  by  letter,  182.    Total,  472. 

Removals  :  By  death,  28;  by  dismission,  118;  by  excommunication,  18.    Total,  164, 
Baptisms:  Adult,  112;  inCant,  109. 

Sabbatu  Schools  :  Total,  3,826.    Loss,  611.    Average  attendance  not  reported. 
Families:  Not  reported. 
Benevole.nt  Oo.^trib(]tion8  :  Churches  reporting,  88  (last  year,  46).    Total,  $18,204.67; 

decrease,  $4/216.60. 
Pureign  mUiohs,  $1,428.16;  Home  Mis- ions,  $1,728.07;  Am.  Miss.  Association,  $141.66. 

Am.  Cong.  Union,  $1,428.73;  Am.  Cull,  and  Ud.  bociety,  $3u.06;  Cung.  Pub.  dLckty, 

none;  Ml«cellaneous,  $9,806.08.    Total,  $14,781  03. 
Home  Expenditures:  Churches  reporting,  46.    Tot ai.,  $41,033.00. 

OH.\NGI£B.  —  OiiDRCHES :  New^  —  Farber ;  Marlonvllle ;  Republic.    Dropped  from  tbe  list,  — 
Jopiln ;  Osark.    St.  Louis,  —  Mnyllower  now  appears  as  Third  Church. 
MiNiHTEKS :  Ordinations,  —  i'astors,  noue;  without InstalUtion,  1.    Installations,  1.    Diamia- 
slons,  2.    Deceased,  none. 

OUGANIZATIO^i  —  Pi ve  Associations  of  ch'irches  united  In  thti  General  Ajmocxation 

OF  TBS  OUNGREGATIONAL  C.iURCHEB  OF  MinBOUBI. 
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Statistics. — Nibraska, 


M7 


NEBRASKA. 


Caiiscu£B« 


PIk^  nnd  Niinny. 


Kaznii. 


Cli, 

KEMft'liJ*. 

Admt^d 

[CemoveU 

Oct,  1,  187  a. 

lS7fl-7fl. 

18T&-76. 

1 

i 

3 

E 

% 

1 

1 

i 

1 

H 

-I 

< 

1 

^ 

j 

H 

_< 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

le 

a4 

bO 

8 

S 

12 

20 

1 

1 

« 

a 

Ifi 

5j 

3 

2 

4 

% 

la 

21 

1 

2 

^ 

6 

15 

21 

2 

2 

VI 

» 

£1 

T 

& 

12 

2 

2 

I 

1 

7 

% 

10 

3 

1 

1 

V> 

30 

42 

1 

2 

3 

6 

1 

1 

» 

27 

3fl 

S 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

a 

5 

« 

ft 

U 

8 

1 

V 

14 

14 

38 

2 

2 

« 

7 

5 

fi 

a 

0 

» 

4 

h 

fl 

8 

18 

2fl 

4 

1 

0 

7 

3 

0 

*r 

27 

h\ 

"J, 

2Ji 

4 

3-J 

I 

4 

6 

i8 

36 

&4 

7 

4 

141^ 

1 

6 

7 

0 

T 

la 

w 

4 

13 

ID 

Ifl 

■-^ 

6 

3 

4 

T 

4 

a 

10 

14 

17 

31 

3 

3 

7 

10 

2 

2 

IT 

IT 

B4 

6 

2 

a 

IT 

20 

37 

6 

2 

7 

24 

Ti 

61 

4 

19 

6 

24 

2 

2 

ID 

Ifll  2^^ 

fl 

2 

2 

1 

4 

a 

6 

5i   10 

1 

2 

2 

SO 

38 

OS 

K 

1 

T 

5 

h 

9 

IT 

2 

0 

IL 

1 

1 

3 

4 

7 

Ci 

\\\ 

IS 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

9 

15 

1 

1 

3^ 

fl 

la 

18 

34 

U 

6 

28 

^ 

'A 

2 

H 

la 

30 

11 

3 

3 

0 

6 

» 

ft 

U 

U 

3 

14 

& 

10 

15 

] 

1 

14 

16 

5 

T 

12 

4 

S 

ft 

1ft 

30 

47 

Q 

fi 

3 

3 

17 

20 

& 

h 

1 

4 

4 

5 

7 

12 

13 

13 

S 

e 

10    25 

36 

7 

4 

2 

0 

1 

1 

*+■  ^S 

m 

12 

41 

53 

1 

4 

6i 

fl';    a 

12 

a 

0 

I'    & 

17 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

16    20 

30 

2 

14 

2 

le 

1 

1 

l.V 

2a 

41 

3 

6 

1 

li 

D 

6 

34 

«3 

P7 

18 

8 

8 

4 

18 

2i 

13 

9 

22 

51 

23 

31 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

10 

0 

19 

6 

d 

7 

a 

\h 

2 

^ 

3 

3 

7a 

lt« 

L«a 

1 

5 

6 

1 

6 

0 

£ 

6 

10 

I 

2 

1 

I 

fl 

11 

20 

4 

% 

6 

3 

3 

4 

0 

lu 

a 

7 

13 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

23 

33 

6« 

13 

13 

I 

1 

30 

35 

65 

20 

7 

27 

« 

a 

27 

it 

52 

4 

2 

6 

2 

1 

3 

A 

8 

13 

S 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

7 

'" 

n 

1 

1 

1 

7 

BArr^M 


76-:fl.y 


Arborvllltj, 
AithlADdi 
j^  u  rorsi 

BesTur  CtoiflTiff, 
BlAir, 

Buoue  Oo.f  l«t^ 
2d, 
Bodft  Flatp 
Buupr  Co,,  lit, 
Cfttap  Cret-k, 

Cellar  Criek, 
Ontral  City, 
Gli^iiT  Waivr, 
Columbus, 
CoUQcl^, 
U»te, 

*'     Qermajit 

FAlriibld, 

FonfLAnelle, 

Franklin, 

Fremoriti, 

FriflndTtlte, 

Oleoeoe, 

Ufeen  Iitlmod, 

GrtfflDwofidt 

Uarrnrd, 

Uui^L  Li^  11, 
Hlffbiand, 

^IndtiuiulB, 
Ii>TK  Kldgie, 
Irvlngtuui, 
JftlAppa, 

■iiu[li:ltA, 

Ltnc>aLti, 

Llnvoudi 

iCaooD. 

llAlrilandt 

Milford, 

Moitrof , 

Nebraaka  CtLj, 

Norfolk. 

Naitb  liyvtlngi, 

O&kdale, 

Dllvf?  Bnachi 

Otii^hai 

Oifc^rd, 

O^^eola, 

riBMUtlHU!, 

I1«isi*»nt  Pralri*, 
Ply  mouth, 
iCuidotpbt 
UiHi  Claudi 
Bed  Willow, 
Rlehardioa  Oo«i 

•ItiV&tUlD, 

HaokCrwk, 
Bubujlf^Ti 


1^71  Aia  Far  well, 
1H7^[W.  Woolm«i,iie.] 
lJ*7a      N<iMe, 
aST^  M.  Tinglcy, 
1*72  0.  t/.  Humiihrey, 
1874  CO,  lluiiiphrey, 
187a  William  i^jUae, 
l!S6y  Amos  Dr«Ricr. 
iSdftJ.  li^I^wta, 

187 1  John  Grtiy, 

1872  Norifl. 
18T2  A,  Fitch, 
1*73  Henry  Griffith, 
IMJT  Thonuifl  Bjvihj, 
1ST2 

1871  EfpTtnon  Ftrois, 
li+TO  C.  F.  Viihi, 
l^n:C.  IL  Emorton, 
1874^[1.  Goodiil,  Lie.] 
ia7i>jri.  A^Fretich. 
I8T2,B-  G,  Vagv, 

1872  Thomu  FuKh. 
l8Ti  Warren  Cochran, 
1856  It.  Gay  lord, 
3tt7i  durnnet  I*,  Grout, 
1S57  Qeorgo  Part^it, 
1876'b.  G,  Patffl, 
18T-2  U  K.  Bt*tiloM, 
187:>'ClLarltii  8t?cc{inibe,  p 
lti(l4  M.  F.  PlatL, 
1572) John  Gray, 
IS72jJiicob  \Via*low, 
1876  \Vm.  L.  Camp, 
137J  Fred  AlU-y, 
18T6      BTonet 
1S76  Amo4  DrosBer, 
IHHC.J,  G,  i^peitcer, 
liiC^iL  E.  BeiKOQ, 
1«74!W.  aHill-, 
1872|U  B.  Fkrield, 

lJ>3«i  L.  Greisory,  p- 

18(3  Atnofl  DrfifltT, 

l»74  H.  N.  Grout, 

1870  J.  B.  Chaap 

18011  U.  A.  FrHnoh, 
O*  C.  etarbuek, 
Thoniai  (Jordan, 
U.  Grirtltb, 

18T0  -lame*  \V.  Kiddw, 

1S;4  Jtipob  Wlttbljw, 

^"'''      Konp. 
O.  F.  Vf'tli, 
A,  F,  aherrm,  p. 

None, 
iilmon  Birrowf,  p. 

Tfone, 
HlmE^n  BnrrowVf 


'63 


ia8  *iJ8 
'a4|'74 
*61  *74 
'70*76 
^41   Oft 

'03: 76 

*H9  *75 
^73  73 
'67  7  d 

'6273 
'62  75 
'67|7 

'76 
73  '76 
m  7iJ 
'J2;72 
^6,76 
*3.S  7tt 
'50  72 
HSll76 
■66:74 
74I'  A 
'5Ui'73 

*fl3  74 
»fll  74 
76177 

'a?  7^ 


18JU 

1875 


1^74 

I87f> 
l:-S5rt 
1S74 
1872 
1S7J 
1H74 
H74 


lib, 
'4r  73 

^:y  74 

737*5 

73  74 
'6H  7lj 
><J|  '74 

'6275 
70  '^ 

'.^^|74 

74  7a 


18T-1 
1874 
1^74 


llunry  HLiles, 

Notie, 

ij,  A,  Jimec, 
a.  K.  Grout, 
A.  Fnrwf;II, 


imn 


'66' 
'43 


'66  74 

'64  74 
^60  72 
'63  7A 


4    1 
2 


eo 

40 

so 

^.16 
3^  30 
36 

3t 
6« 
80 

40 

too 

18  18 
50 
20 


6T 


40 
160 
30 

36 
3T 

7S 
46 
40 
3& 

30 

LT6 

25 

3£ 

12 

eo 


•KotMMOoialed. 
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Statistics.  —  Nebraska;  Nevada. 


[Jan. 


— 

CH,   MEMtt^lia. 

AdmtM 

ttemaved 

^ 

BTlSfl^ERS, 

Name, 

1 

Oct.  1,  liTfl. 

l876-7«. 

lST6^7e. 

1 

1 

1 

31 

1 

1 

1 

I 

2 

hi 

1 

ii 

IS 

!  » 

Sfiott  Prccitict, 

187IS 

Email uel  Jo*i^, 

•76 

76 

11 

T 

1& 

u 

SikcTCrcckp 

1B7S 

Xono. 

Spring  RanE^be, 

l*i7fl 

Thorn  na  Piigh, 

14a 

'Ta 

4 

4 

H 

Btet^Ie  City, 

1872 

3.  a  Deaop 

■M 

'1% 

17 

17 

a4 

1 

a 

a 

S 

» 

eo 

Stimmlt, 

1875 

A,  Dre*»et, 

^41 

7fi 

j;j 

1^ 

^e 

4 

a 

7 

1 

1 

1 

00 

Bolton, 

Jli7v 

N<>n*. 

11 

33 

iU 

I 

4 

6 

3 

a 

1 

60 

1871 

Jfotnj* 

14 

le 

iio 

1 

1 

2 

lS7n 

Noni'* 

WahfiQ, 

1871 

J[-»hn  Urnv, 

*(I3 

7d 

WrttL-rly. 

187UI  M.  F.  PIm, 

7< 

5 

7 

12 

4   8 

lU 
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Charles  Hibbard,  Fhirroont. 
Isaac  E.  Heatoo,  Fremont. 
B.  M.  Lewis,  Falls  City. 
D.    B.    Perry,    Prof.   Doane 

Coll.,  Crete. 
Jallus  A.  Reed,  Oolumbns. 
H.    H.   Sallenbaob,   German 

Missionary,  Lincoln. 


J.  G.  Taylor,  Nebraska  City. 


LlCBfTIATES. 

Two  in  tables  above. 
John  Lange. 


Other  MnriSTSiu. 

W.  B.  Atkinson,  Wahoo. 
0.  G.  Biabee,  Fontanelle. 
B.  B.  Fairfield,  D.D..  Chan- 

oellor  State  Univ.,  Lincoln. 
H.    N.    Gates,    Sap't   Home 

Missions,  Omaha. 

SUMMARY.  —  CinTROHBS :  With  pastors,  4;  with  acting  pastors,  61;  vaeant,  18,  Inelading 
4  supplied  by  licentiates.    Total,  83.    Gain,  8. 

MiNiSTRRfl:  Pastors,  4:  acting  pantors,  39;  others,  11.    Total,  64.    Licentiates,  8. 

Church  Members:  Males,  1,027;  females,  1,897.  Totax,  2,424,  inelading  227  absent. 
Gain,  3S9. 

ADDiriONs :  By  profession,  318 :  by  letter.  801.    TOTAL,  619. 

Bbmovals:  By  death,  22:  by  dismission,  149;  by  sxoommanicatlon,  8.    Total,  179. 

Baptism:  Adult,  160;  Infant,  103. 

Sabbath  Schools:  Total,  3,066.    Loss,  196.    ATerage  attendance  not'reported. 

Families:  Not  reported. 

Beneyolbnt  Contributiorb:  Churches  reporting^  66  (last  year, 48).  Total,  $1^67.66; 
decreane,  $191.58.  Foreign  Missions,  $263.23;  Home  Missions,  $602.20;  Am.  Miss.  As- 
sociation, $78.37;  Am  Cong.  Union.  $348.60;  Am.  Coll.  and  Bd.  Society,  $17.00;  Cong. 
Pub.  Society.  $20.00;  Miscellaneous,  $432.90.     Total,  $1,762.20. 

Home  Expenditures:  Churches  reporting,  79.    Totax*,  $35,676.81. 

CHANGES.— Churohes:  ilTcic,  —  Arborville ;  Crete,  German ;  Hazel  Dell;  Hitrhland;  Iowa 
Ridge ;  Red  Willow  ;  Scott  Precinct ;  Spring  Ranche ;  Waverly ;  Weston ;  West  Hamil- 
ton. Dropped  from  the  list,  — Belle  Cfreek,  German;  Blkhorn;  Premont,German ;  La 
Platte ;  Maple  Creek.  Elmwood  now  appears  as  Mainland.  Webster  County  now  appears 
as  Red  Cloud. 
Ministers  :  Ordinations,  —  Pastors,  none ;  without  installation,  none.  Installations,  1.  Dis* 
missions,  none.    Deceased,  —  Pastors,  none;  acting  pastors,  1.    Without  charge,  none. 

ORGANIZATION.— Four  associations  of  churches,  united  in  a  Gbrbral  Asboclatior. 
Green  Island  is  connected  with  the  Cororioationai.  Absociatior  of  Dakota. 


NEVADA, 


I  Sept.  1,1876.  I  75-76.  |  1875-76.  |    >76-76. 


Reno, 


1871|W.J.Clark, 


l76i     2I  16|  18|    4|  8|  2|  6l  ol  2\  0|  2l  l|  l|  66 


BENEVOLEfiT  Contribotiorb  :  $17.60;   decrease,  12.60.     Home  Missions,  $10.00;  Am. 
Cong.  Union,  $10.00. 

CHANGES.— None  in  the  List.    Gain,  4.    Loss  in  Sabbath  School,  10. 

ORGANIZATION. — With  California . 
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[Jan. 


Otueb  Minutbrs. 

JaniM  Aiken,  Haverhill. 

Walter  H.  Ayeri*,  Lebuon. 

Geo.  A.  Beck  with,  Franconla. 

AlmoD  Beniion,  Cen.  Harbor. 

Asahel  Blgelow,  Hancock. 

Jeremiah  Blake,  m.d.,  Oil- 
manton  Iron  Works. 

Nathaniel  Bouton,  d.d.,  Pro- 
▼inclal  Historian  of  New 
Hampshire,  Ctonoord. 

Henry  F.  Campbell,  Concord. 

John  Clark,  Plymouth. 

Wm.  Clark,  d.d.,  Beo.  N.  H. 
Missionary  Boc,  Ambersu 

Libft  Conant,  Orford.  {Or- 
dained  May  29, 1823.) 

David  Oonnell,  l*lymoath. 

Corban  Curtice,  Tilton. 

Charles  A.  Downs,  SUte  Sapt. 
Publio  Instmcilon,  Leba- 
non. 

Albert  W.  Fiske,  Flshervllle. 

William  M.  Qay,  Thornton's 
Ferry. 


Oeorfe  Goodyear,  Temple. 

Sdward  H.  Greeley,  Bee  N.H. 
Missionary  Boo.,  Concord. 

James  B.  Hadiey,  Campton. 

Leonard  W.  Harris,  Colo- 
brook. 

Morris  Holman,  Antrim. 

Henry  A.  Kendall,  Concord. 

BenJ.  Labaree,  d.d.,  Charles- 
town. 

Horatio  O.  Ladd,  teacher, 
Ply  month. 

Giles  Leach,  Meredith  Village. 

Daniel  MoClennlng.  East  Con- 
oord. 

Daniel  J.  Noyes,  d.d..  Prof. 
Dartmouth  Col.,  HAnover. 

Israel  T.  Otis,  Uzeter. 

Jesse  Page,  Atkinson. 

Henry  X.  Parker,  d.d.,  Pmf. 
Dartmouth  Col.,  Hanover. 

Benlamin  F.  Plarsons,  Derry. 

William  A.  Patten,  Kingston. 

Wm.  H.  Band,  city  mlss'y, 
Manchester. 

Thomas  B.  Boberta,  Keene. 


Heman  Rood,  d.d..  Hanover. 
Kdwin  Beftbury,  Walpole. 
Amos  F.  Bhattuck,  Hotlis. 
Asft  D.  Smith,  D.D.,   LL.D., 

Pres.  Daru  Col.,  Hanover. 
Geo.W.  Thompson,  Strathsra. 
Isaac  WiUey,  Bee.  N.  H.  Bible 

Boo.,  Pembroke. 
Horace  Wood,  Gilsum. 


LICBHTIATE8. 

Four  in  tables  above. 
Orrin  G.  Baker.  Derry. 
F.  H.  Bartlett,  Bristol. 
Oeorge  W.  Grover,  Concord. 
H.    Martyn    Kellogg,     Man* 

cheater. 
Albert  F.Newton.Manchester. 
James  H.  Pettee,  Manchester. 
L.  F.  Hand,  Keene. 
Kdwin    D.    Sanborn,    LL.D., 

Prof.  Col..  Hanover,  1688. 
Aaron  W.  S«wyer,  Nashna. 
Isaac  Walker,  Pembroke. 


8TJMMART.— CHURCHEg :  With  pastors,  66 ;  with  aeUng  pastors,  78 ;  vacant,  46  (including  5 

supplied  by  licentiates  or  ministers  of  other  denominationn) .    Total,  190.    Gain,  8. 
MiMSTERA :  Pastors,  68 ;  acting  pastors,  78.    Others,  68.    Total,  109.    Licentiates.  14. 
Church  Mbmrexs:  Males,  6.0W8;  females,  18,687.    Total,  19,680  (including  8,484  absent). 

Gain,  469. 
Addxtioms  :  By  profession,  1,268 ;  by  letter,  424.    Total,  1,682. 
Rbmovals:  By  death,  401;  by  dismission,  898;  by  ezoommnnioation,  11.    Total,  805. 
Baptum.<)  :  Adult,  852:  infant,  221. 

Babbath  Schools  :  Total,  23,021.    Gain,  1^460.    Average  attendance,  14,488. 
Familibb:  Churches  reporting,  176.    Total,  14,018. 
BBifBTOLBKT  CONTRiBUTiOMS :  Churehcs  report^,  166  (last  year,  161).  Total,  $36,796.70; 

decrease,  $2,489.66. 
Foreign   Missions,   •16,489.96;    Home  Mission,   $12,661.13;   Am.   Miss.  Association, 

$7,167.46;  Am.  Cong.  Union,  $2,638.79;  Am.  Coll.  and  Bd.  Society,  $827.86;  Cong.  Pub. 

Society,  $157.87;  Miscellaneous,  $9,196.28.    Total,  $47,929  .S4. 
HOMB  Expcnditcrbb  :  Churches  reporting,  168.    Total,  $223,812.02. 

CHANGBS.— OHUROnEs:  ^(CTt,  —  Bnllivan,  Bast;   Weare,  South.    Eqplaeed  on  the' list, 
Franconla.    Dropped  from  the  list,  none. 
MiKUTBRS:  Ordinations,  Pastors,  8;  without  installation,  6.    Tnstallations,  2.    Dismis- 
sions, 12.    Deceased,  Pastors,  none;  acting  pastors,  none.    Without  charge,  4. 

ORGANIZATION.  — Thirteen  asuociations  of  ministers,  and  eight  County  Conforenees  of 
churches  united  In  the  Gbmbbal  A8SOCIATION,  which  also  includes  six  Presbyterian 
churches  not  in  our  summury.    Two  churches  report  also  to  Maine. 
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NEW    JERSEY. 


FlMe  aad  Nome.    ^ 

o 


UlKlSTERH. 


N&mfl* 


Cn.   M£3k31l^|lltJ 

Admi^d 

Removed 

SAPT 

1  ? 

t 

St'pt.  ao,is7a. 

li7a'7«. 

1875-76 
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^Mfi 
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:s 
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<; 

cu 

lJ 

P^iH 
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-^ 
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*72 
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fll 

1 

13 

60 

03 
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1 

2 

ft        [ 

ni 

,76 

77 

IHO 

E13 
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27 
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32 

2 
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17 
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^71 

'7fl 

27 

63 

80 

U 
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17 

1 

4 

6 
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67 

4 

9 

13 

2 

& 

6 

2 

2 

1 

84  177 

2SI 

30 

J& 

16 

2 

20 

22 
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'74 

SS!  45> 

66 

34 

fl 

30 

2 

2 

4 

12 

36 

fi7 

B3 

la 

^ 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

7 

7 

14 

12 

2 

14 

7 

.^TOTO 

07 

m 

252 

h 

23 

16 

38 

2 

e 

§ 

2 

'4,1 

'S5 

164 

316 

Mft 

fiO 

15 

9 

24 

4 

7 

n 

9 

'a:j 

*72 

»3 

14Q 

228 

16 

e 

23 

a9 

4 

6 

10 

1 

10 

'4S 

m 

8 

11 

19 

3 

1 

0 

7 

'46 

^6 

6 

9 

15 

a 

1 

1 

-jfl'Tes 

101 

m 

295 

23 

13 

3a 

3 

& 

8 

^fl'lfl 

20 

41 

ftl 

13 

2 

I 

3 

2 

a 

5 

*«0'7& 

48 

88 

13a 

13 

27 

16 

43 

2 

10 

12 

2& 

»M':« 

20 
13 

&1 
11 

71 
24 

1 

'f 

1 

17 
2 

1 
J 

2 

3 
1 

1 

^54*75 

Si;iH3 

IW 

11 

ulio 

24 

2 

8 

10 

4 

'46  ,'72 

90:171 

267 

6 

36 

16 

61 

1 

4 

6 

19 

10 

20 

30 

60 

4 

22 

1 

23 

1 

1 

7 

»70'7fl 

40 

72 

112 

6 

9 

9 

IS 

2 

a 

8 

2 

'72  '70 

46 

70 

Wh 

9 

9 

9 

3 

2 

1 

a 

21 

'€©'75 

23) 

4i 

77 

19 

a 

22 

1 

1 

9 

«'i 


Bouaa  Brook,  IHifl 

CheaUff,  1747 

ElIzjtMil),  18&4 

Frftnklinvllle,  1367 

J«lniC7  CltJ,  iKt,       1BS6 

"  2d.        1«70 

L«dl,  184a 

Monnjoiitli  Juiicl*n,  1875 

MoatCliilr,  1^70 

Newark  r  Ur^  185 1 

'*    Bi41edlkATMl*«^ 

NewflHdp  1807 

Ntjrth  VlneLand*       l?ifl7 

Orftngo  Volley,  IkI,  18»i 

"  **       2d,   I8fi7 

'^  SuLOrarem-,18a8 

"  TrlnilTp  1870 

Ftek  Bldge,  1ST6 

PktanNiiii  IBM 

PUlnAald,  1ST2 

Sbuiloy,  1873 

\  In  eland,  1ST  I 

W'ari^n,  187^ 

WoodbrldE*,  1874 


JHnii?«  D^  Eaton  t  p«  e,  *1 
F-  A.  JobdJOn,  p. 
Thoi.  Bifywood.p.o. 
lierltS-Pliitt, 

NoriB^ 

f\  mo  ry  If  ,B  ra^lfurd  ,p .' 
Wm.  If.  Brown,  p» 
G<:k>.  Af .  BoytitoD^  p, 
Chttj-lee  Wllley, 
Oharles  WMlcy, 
Joi^cph  A»  Kly, 
Cli[iB.H,OMpnft!it,p. 
K.  U,  Howard, 
11,  G.  Qrocn^,  p. 

None* 
S^  Botirae, 
N,  E.  Health  I  U.S.,  p. ' 

None, 
FrtidcrlcB.PullAiiip. 
Guor^  Bowpr&t  p, 
B   Li?e  Hlllysf .  p. 


7fl 

)200 

200 

4S 
L400 
J12S 
11^ 


12^ 

1241 

69 

381 
fiO 
1220 
76 
67 

110 

lais 

30 

100 

80 

'19^ 


Other  Mznisterb. 

Hiram  Eddy.  Jeney  City. 
Edward  C.  tf  ilo«,  Mont  Olalr. 
JameaB.  Pear«on,  Biont  Clair. 
Daniel  B.  Boduan,  Mont  Clair. 


Luke  I.  Stontenborgta,  Bchoo- 

ley's  Mountain. 
Michael  E.  Strieby,  p.d.,  Sec. 

Am.     Mise^    Aeeoo*n    (56 

Reade  Street,  New  York)» 

Newark. 


Henry  M.  Grant,  Stirling. 
Almon  Underwoodi  ETangel* 

ist,  IrrinKton. 
Bollin  S.  Underwood*  ETan- 

geliat,  Irvlngton. 


SUMMARY. —Churches  :  With  paators,  10;  with  acting  paatort ,  9 ;  vaoant,  6.    Total,  24. 

Gain.  2. 
Ministers:  Pastora,  10;  acting  paatore,  8;  others,  3.    Total,  21.    Licentiate!,  none. 
Ohkrch  Members:  Males,  1,104;  females,  2,046.    Total,  8,150  (including  217  ahaeot). 

Gala,  863. 
Additio.>s:  By  profeMion,  882;  by  letter,  J94.    Total,  526. 

Removals  :  By  death,  36 ;  by  diamiMion,  01 ;  by  excommunication,  16.    Total,  148. 
Baptisms:  Adult,  108;  infant,  85. 

Sabbath  Schools  :  Total,  8,624.    Loss,  12.    ATerage  attendance,  2,542. 
Families:  Total,  1,734. 
BEnEYOLEirr  Com tributioii s :  Churches  reporting,  18  (last  year  21).    Total,  $18,077; 

decrease,  $4,223. 
Foreign  Missions,  $2,886.81;  Home  Missionii,  $1,107.77 ;  Am.  Miss.  Assoc'n,  $1,212.24; 

Am.  Cong.  Union,  $110.00;  Am.  Coll.  and  Ed.  Society,  $1,625.78;  Cong.  Pub.  Society, 

$30.00:  MUcellaneous,  $5,656.00.    Total,  $12,528.55. 
Home  Expenditures  :  Churches  reporting,  23.    Total,  $66,070. 

CHANGES.— Churches:  ^«io,— Bound  Brook;  Monmouth  Junction.    Dropped  firom  the 
tint.  —  none. 
MiMMTERs:  Ordinations,  Pastors,  1;   without  instalhition,  1.     Installntlons,  2.     Dismis- 
siuns,  none.    Deceased,  Pastors,  none;  acting  pastors,  none.    Without  charge,  1. 

ORGANIZATION — The  General  Association  or  New  Jersey,  which  includes  also  four 
ehurehes  in  New  York  State,  five  in  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia,  etc.),  Baltimore,  Wash* 
ington,  and  two  In  Virginia. 
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NEW    YORK. 


OBDKCtrEI, 


O 


1 
_    E 

&   6 


C».  MEKD'HH.    Adlll1tt4)4   ItemDTed.   BAPT.    d 


ADg.31,  1670. 


18T6-T*, 


I87fi-Td. 


.1,1 


iklbnay^p  ISM 


Mtu. 

Antwerp, 
Arondei 
Ashvhlle, 
AuaU^Tlltij 


1815 


W,  B.  Smiirt,  O.D*,  p.Mfl  '37 


WltriiLD)  nail. 


imu'J.  H.  Crum*  p. 
1S13  -   "    --        ^ 


ii.  P.  Alwooa,  p. 

I**  F.  1^*0  rter. 
J.H.Ooodcll, 

r>,  H.  Hmdfora, 
Fulsi  Kyle 

Non**, 
S.  A.  ^WTillTOTntjj  l*r«. 
K.  Taylor,  t>.d.,  p»  '4i 
VV.J.  iJalUnl,  *7( 

W.  Hjithawmy. 
L.  W.Cliurch,  75 


BnliV  Holla w,  H^l 

Bangor.  in-2gi 

Barryvllle,         ]S3fl 

Bay  Sharfi,        1860 

Bcmnfrtgtoa, 

BLTkihlre,  19,^ 

Blnghnrnt^oini     livo 

BlaclcCrp.k,     TS2J 

Bloomi  ig  (JroTc, 

BHdip  wjiior,    Um 

BrUlol,  ISaS 

Bronklyo.^ 
*•  Cb.  "f 

Pilsrrlm**  ISA;  U.  9.  eiorm,  o.D.,p»  'i5 
"  Plym..uSh,   1«I7  H.  W.  Bee.^bitr,  ji.      •3& 
•"  CUnian  Av.l*47  VVJ.Qud'dt'up^oi 
"  BtidforJ,      IS-lfl  C.  H  imlln,  *U8i'74 

*'  Brrgih.  mvi  \,  J.  l-vin.m.  'lOl*:! 

"  Oenlnil,  IS,>4  Il.W  acmlif-r^fi  D.p.  'a^l.^l 
*' N,Ei^ff,E.D.18:.7  .MI.  Loi-k^ondHP-  '7li*:;i 
'■Puritan,  IfWM  C.  H.  Everwl,  p.  m  '65 
"  Tark,  ias3     Non«. 

•»  Ch.  Mf 

Me^liator,  lead  B.  Falkn^r,  □,  '^05 

•*  Oh,  of 

CorDnant,  tSi^ 

"  Tutnpliiii* 

AvHibUe,*  l?!?.^  ,_  , 

Burrvillfl.  tS.'UlA.Lv«,  '7(J|*7S 

CambHa,  li418      Nune. 

CfmideTi,  17U8  Elhiu  Curtli^  p.  ^\*GB 

Ckhajiii     Faar 

Co  rnerB,         1772  m ,  W.  Wurn  e  r»  /Vf  i  ]  I  '^H 
* ,  Prmn k  T,  Hall vy,  p.    '73  '7 i 


•34 

■74 

To    *" 
'74 


Edwflr^l  F,  Thwln  J,  m 
J.  Wild,  D.D.,  p. 

C  D.  Ht^lnaer,  d.d.,    "30 


^ 


C^inaidsd^rua,    ITS©,  I 


Candor,  IBiJ'* 

Cirtbu^fi",  1« 

(JpT.LrBlJile^  lti30 

t'bamplrtn,  1*01 
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Culum  billet 
Coitkttiack, 
CoptisqlmiTPn, 


lS7rt 
ISl 

lSr>7 


I  A,  B4,rniJTt],  p.  "76 

No  no. 
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i  J-  M,  ir.  Dow. 

,  Edward  W.  Root,      »5<l 
!  O.  A*  Haw«f>n,  "flO 
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6 

2 

2 

76 

0*lii«> 

■ail 

'T*J 

a 

85 

128 

e 

2 

3 

m 

aiiiieiville, 

1^15 

Lk  Hcndemup,  p* 

•71 

T3 

2tf 

37 

6tt 

20 

26 

2 

28 

4 

1 

2C 

83 

41  upon. 

1H17 

None- 

la 

J!mJ 

69 

11 

3 

60 

BlovemTllle, 

Ifc'J 

WHDamE.  Piifk.p. 

♦AT 

■70 

106 

173  27tt 

320 

lirMue, 

1811  A.B.  DUky,         " 

'4i» 

76 

30 

Wt  llfl 

18 

8 

26 

8 

12 

96 

6re>>npQrt, 

iS^SiO,  Dulmt.; 

'42 

•7* 

fl 

16  2r. 

2 

3 

2 

6 

2 

6 

3 

0tiiii  nwich, 

1^7      Non.s 

24 

3-'    &4 

Grtmti'*UtiU, 

IST.VJ.  P.  UibbP, 

Ti 

60 

26    76 

7 

1 

8 

1 

3 

4 

fO 

Oroton, 

mwlO.A,  Kiton, 

•65 

73 

&fl 

10fi!lfl4 

22 

4 

4 

8 

1 

3 

3 

220 

H^iiillifin» 

ir24 

Nop*-. 

^^ 

liWlS6 

34 

32 

8 

40 

6 

27 

6 

no 

HKicrek. 

14^ 

L  D.  Giirnw*»ll, 

'as 

*fl4 

14 

47    62 

66 

Hmrftird, 

1831 

Orro  A.  ThrnDfli, 

■.^3 

74 

14 

i»;  ^ 

8 

6« 

narpcr^Aeldf 

17W 

GortJirer  Dean, 

•37 

76 

n 

2i    36 

8 

6 

2 

8 

1 

3 

2 

1 

65 

HKirtftiilLks 

ISdl 

Kofte. 

12 

12    24 

6 

40 

Hufirk-it*, 

1816 

None. 

ifi 

-12 1  60 

Homer, 

18D1 

W.  A,  nobinBon.p. 

•sa 

71 

116 

'283  a:g 

20 

2 

2 

4 

3 

U 

3 

376 

HoptrlntoEi, 

\m 

U  H.  Wrdic, 

'42 

75 

.^T 

SillU 

15 

,17 

IT 

2 

2 

12 

193 

Ho««lri, 

1782 

liiorcc  J,  Mcan»i  p. 

•,'il> 

*63 

42 

77|1U* 

8 

n 

17 

1 

6 

9 

106 

ItllKA, 

1830 

Charlei  M.  Tykr.  p. 

'57 

72 

m 

110,160 

4 

17  21 

6 

U 

4 

10 

90 

jAinoiipdtt, 

NontJ. 

31 

hk\  ^ 

22 

1 

1 

4** 

JpiineiUiftH^ 

ISlfl 

ML.  Wnilitoci.p. 

^70 

70 

84|l8;i267 

67 

36 

U 

61 

3 

12 

u 

19 

321 

K*runoF!AU, 

isia 

^{ft 

^a,> 

3'     6 

0 

1 

60 

1873 

Thorn  an  Wflt^OPt 

'6iJ 

72 

14 

12 

26 

2 

13 

18 

12 

30 

KUnlot^e, 

1&I« 

m\\o\  C.  llaCL 

'66 

^m 

31 

a2 

83 

19 

3 

6 

97 

Klrkland. 

isai 

f  Uimc  O.  Kiit,  Pft». 

] 

76 

4 

IT 

21 

4 

0 

t 

8 

6 

61 

L«wr*neeTlLlef 

liiM 

r.  ll.UfJfflthi. 

^■74 

'7fl 

33 

Bit 

*a 

24 

& 

2l* 

1 

3 

21 

T6 

l4»b«iioD, 

lBO-i'tW.B.it(?hdorpIfc.] 

■76 

27 

da 

89 

m 

4 

4 

1 

2 

6 

1 

12t> 

L«irl>, 

18>7|43.  K.  U|ii-iTi, 

^S 

74 

33 

63 

9fi 

10 

2 

12 

4 

8 

12 

126 

UiicklKen, 

7^ 

12 

18 

3iJ 

7 

3 

2 

h 

S 

80 

Lt*bOD, 

18421  Uodnev  C   Day, 

*72 

71 

64 

7o!l2l 

30 

1 

1 

2 

1 

I 

1 

3 

\m 

y*N.. 

17t*:;  B.  R  Ba rift- nip 

7R 

l!i 

lai  ai 

n 

11 

6 

6 

2 

loa 

UWU  Vftfley, 

184i>.l    D.  E^l-  w«rt. 

*72 

74 

20 

42    62 

G 

17 

«:s3 

1    a 

4 

16 

1 

90 

Ujckpori, 

IH3.S  i.muf*  W.  C.MJinfr.  p 

■Bl 

•71 

167 

2rt4  46l    ^ 

T 

u 

10 

6 

6 

U 

3 

406 

l^uinberUod, 

nmi  F*»iU  Kyte, 

*32 

*3-2 

126 

47    73|  33 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

eo 

Micomb, 

1857.     NuTie, 

2 

4    8; 

MwAUtMu 

nyflOchirire  TliiTdf, 

'fiS 

72 

41 

m  113:,  13 

2 

2 

3 

3 

6 

1 

17B 

Madrid, 

1»J7  [J,  H.  Kr.pli,  rrrt] 

74 

3^i 

se 

82 

16 

6 

2u 

& 

1 

6 

4 

6 

90 

Uafnc 

^M 

7f. 

21 

2^ 

4« 

4 

1 

1 

BH 

li  ami  ■  vine, 

lS3l'S;imu*i  T.  bum, 

'61 

7* 

3^3 

62 

80 

1% 

SO 

Upai«Da,  ]*t, 

IS^  [K   .1.  Heaeh,  Ale. 
17S.'j  J  una.  Crane, 

70 
7* 

6 

16 

21 

1 

60 

"         2d, 

S3 

67 

eo 

1 

1 

3 

2 

40 

Mlddletowa, 

7S 

SU 

134 

21ft 

29 

1 

8 

9 

4 

4 

) 

9 

2^7 

UUIvIll«, 

1831}  C   p,  BKnTliiDk, 

'4» 

74 

23 

StV 

ea 

9 

9 

2 

2 

4 

2 

no 

Wolra, 

182a  T.  II.  iinraih, 

T4 

7fi 

12 

24 

36 

e 

1 

3 

4 

2 

25 

mi      Nane, 

8 

16'  24 

8 

3 

ft 

6 

3 

I 

v% 

IBOalcharle.  Kay, 

*S3 

73 

64 

IWlfiS 

c 

8 

1 

IS 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

160 

Ifortah. 

ISOBD   M,  Reward, 

7a 

21 

33    64 

7 

Ifli^eviUe. 

lTi7ai(l.  A.  CurrlB.  p. 

7fl 

76 

2fr 

44    m 

a 

31 

4 

35 

17 

3 

a-^T 

HorrtHown, 

1853  \V.  |>.  Wt^wrf-rvclt, 

74 

76 

31 

48    Ta 

15 

2 

s 

96 

MorrliiHllf?; 

180.VW,  A.Bralth, 

76 

3.1 

77  lU 

23 

1 

1 

2 

6 

T 

1 

16S 

li'itr*  Corn  era, 

IS*3      None. 

42 

67^09 

2:1 

149 

Mt,  gip^a^ 

l7Hti  [M.R-iwel!.  JV*#.] 
1S28  1  n.  Beck^kh, 

7o 

21 

7flliW 

Ih 

s 

3 

4 

I 

1 

6 

a 

146 

Manoa^rtle, 

*43 

76 

26 

47    73 

2 

a 

2 

1 

1 

2 

no 

Ii-IH>U, 

1H311     None, 

21 

37    .S8 

U 

3 

8 

9 

1 

1 

3 

1 

140 

Ktwark  Vallay, 

18US 

iJ^iy  €ll^b*^,  p* 

*« 

72 

1» 

147 

246 

29 

9 

9 

Z 

10 

13 

1 

260 
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[Jan. 


CD,  AIEIUI'M. 

Admt*d 

Removed. 

BAFT.s 

75-7a,  5 

Cburghes. 

1 

MDIIATIftfl.             .0 
Name.                -g 

1 

Auk- 31, 187a. 

1975.76. 

1875*76 

Pla^enndNaflifl. 

H 

1 

1 

\ 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i' 

f' 

11 

i 

0 

Q 

a_ 

?- 

iL 

Jl- 

Jl 

^ 

- 

H 

"I 

^ 

ri 

<^ 

New  HAvcn, 

IS  1 7 

Olney  Placa,                 '43 

^4 

»7 

7-i 

10» 

10 

3 

3 

6 

5 

3 

128 

Kflw  L«U. 

iwy 

J,  S.  DaTlrtn, 

'7fi 

Ifl 

21 

41f 

7 

1 

I 

3 

3 

12s 

New  V!ll4g<?^ 

1816 

^loue* 

21 

3& 

00 

1 

n 

3 

SO 

1 

3 

4 

1« 

1 

W 

If&wTorkCllT,- 
^*  Broadway  Tal). 

,  la^O  V?M  Taylor,D.p.,  p.  »M 

T^ 

aas 

0S6 

e&4 

3-2  68  100 

13  37 

SO 

15 

17 

IM 

"  Morriianta,  lit, 

1^51  L  L.  Benian.               Vi 

J74 

34 

63 

87 

e 

12i   1  13 

!io 

10 

2 

b 

150 

"  Harleru. 

Ifte:^  S,  H.  Virgin,  p,          ^U 

*71 

84 

13tJ 

214 

40 

40 

30 

70 

1 

b 

la 

7 

35* 

"  Morrlnm.ila,  Sd, 

^^m      None* 

s 

10 

18 

»*  Ch.afDiiidple. 

,  \WllT,  H,  Hcpwortli,  p*  'S3 

'72 

261 

m 

eitj 

16 

*& 

26 

KO 

4 

10 

tifl 

25 

350 

*■  Ch.  of  AIMiiuCri 

ITTaf    None. 

KlBffara  City, 

ISSIJ.  L.  Bennett, 

»7a' 

26 

61 

ai 

4 

» 

D 

1 

1 

3 

aw 

Norfolk. 

ISlTQeo.  B.  Rowlpy,  p.    '44 
ifewt  ICtiiW'  A.  KMler,/Ve»,  1 
18471^.  C.Caiwfell,              '73 

•71 

22 

38 

flO 

0 

17 

1 

18 

fi 

6 

11 

2 

«0 

Nortfc  Evftiji, 

»7a 

^i 

38 

64) 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

130 

Norih  JxiTi, 

^4 

12 

22 

34 

11 

1 

12 

1 

2 

a. 

fii 

North  Lnwri'nce, 

iH.vaj     Nont. 

» 

8 

11 

1 

Nortli  Pitcher, 

]837|fD.  W.B1gelow,JVfJ.J 
IHltV  Whiter  %V.CurtU,      m 

^72 

fi 

24 

Kl 

3 

1 

1 

so 

North  Wiiltflii, 

•74 

3fl 

70 

108 

3 

1 

1 

2 

96 

Norwich. 

ISU.Bamnel  rieovilK          '61 

^M 

IS-J 

249 

3TH 

28 

52 

10 

B2 

a 

Ifl 

12 

23 

8 

265 

Norwood, 

ISItfJ  [C.  H.  Ilowley^  Xi<:.] 

*7S 

3(1 

61 

Ell 

10 

11 

2 

13 

2 

2 

3 

1 

m 

OnDnda^a, 

ISOS      Honi3. 

3 

fl 

12 

OfOrtiel, 

1S42  Geo.  B,  NulllEig, 

•74 

2 

10 

12 

2 

2 

Ori*>nt» 

ITa.^  W.R.Jo  yall)i.            'fl4 

-76 

62 

87 

1fl» 

14 

i'& 

2 

7 

3 

2 

6 

& 

6 

m. 

GrlikAiiy  F4IU, 

iwn 

Hfnun el  Miller,            '64 

"lb 

B 

2» 

37 

S 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1 

m 

Ofwdl, 

lass 

John  A.  FaJ-i-ar,           ^74 

^S 

7 

14 

21 

2 

IM 

OiC**olfl, 

1%6;J 

'7-es 

2o 

48 

73 

10 

4 

4 

1 

1 

88 

Odwego, 

\m 

William  Bmirh,  p.      *74 

^4 

po 

1S7 

277 

11 

h 

16 

4 

9 

13 

b 

4 

333 

Otto, 

lh2S 

W.  U.  WllliamSi         '37 

'76 

lt> 

2ii 

afl 

Owigo, 

1S50 

Noise. 

62 

123 

175 

18 

18 

6 

b 

11 

4 

m 

Pari-, 
Part*hT!UB, 

17UI 

fB.PWlslonghby.PrMl 
E,  W.  V^\Avu             ^74 

*72 

Ifl 

29 

45 

3 

2 

1 

1 

e«» 

TB2-1 

*75 

26 

47 

73 

13 

13 

2 

2 

8 

b 

100 

PBrkvillfl, 

Um 

[G.M.McEctTQn,  FrtnA 

'73 

20 

42 

62 

18 

a 

6 

1 

1 

4 

71 

Piitchogue,  L*  Lj 

um 

•74 

?i5 

113 

168 

37 

6 

43 

3 

S 

8 

19 

6 

300 

PprjyOL'iilro, 

IRH 

W.C.Bt^xton, 

*7fl 

31 

69 

\\)(i 

lii 

2,17 

2 

6 

7 

11 

2 

110 

FhllftdelpbU, 

IflSH 

[N,F.Nlckcr«on,  A«*.] 
H.  P.  B  .ke,                  'fJ 

'75 

£2 

31 

m 

12 

7 

19 

12 

70 

FhcsEili, 

1I3T 

^76 

u 

61 

85 

14 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

las 

Pltch*r, 

1^15 

[D.  W,  Bigelow,  iVp*.] 

'72 

frU 

7$ 

137 

32 

2:3 

5 

1411 

Portlandt 

isaa 

^A.  C.  Holme*,  iic] 

14 

34 

48 

10 

( 

3 

3 

05 

Ft,  Leydeh.&Greig.lSfpl 

J.  T.Wilaon.                '73 

'75 

17 

48 

6:j 

12 

a 

18 

2 

& 

7 

7 

1 

100 

PoutfhkecpaitJi 

1937 

B.  A.  LawryncBj  Jr,ip. 
Jjimi'iB  Douglai.,           ^&3 

'75 

71 

1^1 

Ell 

21 

21 

9 

30 

3 

4 

30 

37 

8 

2 

184 

FuliS*k]. 

ISkj* 

'ft4 

lOii 

no 

270 

68 

b 

1 

a 

2 

2 

3 

a 

160 

EAEidulph, 

lrt39 

C.  W.  Plrclier, 

*Ta 

41 

m 

110 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Ktyinoiidville^ 

IS^S 

Oeo.  B.iCowley,         '44 

•71 

25 

as 

6i> 

47 

3 

DO 

3 

3 

2T 

1 

76 

Reed's  Qurntrflj 

iw;j 

FN.  0.  Lowrle,  /Y«.l 

•69 

13 

2& 

38 

9 

a 

\h 

5 

1 

6 

6 

100 

11en»»eljk«r  Fftlls. 

iaj2  &.  A.  KockwooU.  p.  "*i3 

tlfi 

31 

62 

m 

14 

8 

311 

7 

1 

8 

0 

1 

1«0 

Bichford, 

l%2i 

U.  A.  Tliomft*,            **3 

•74 

sa 

53 

79 

14 

0 

I 

10 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

lis 

HlchvUle, 

]s2S 

Oorham  G^ohb,          '40 

»3e 

2iJ 

27 

47 

3 

3 

3 

3 

100 

Kiga. 

181H+ 

LR,  Uradnaefe, 

'7  a 

14 

25 

3n 

11 

2 

2 

74 

Kiwrhe&d, 

lS3i 

W,  L  ChalmPM,          '72 

72 

61 

102 

laa 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

I 

176 

KilcheflWjr, 

lEtftfl 

Myron  AOami,  p.        J^W 

•76 

8i 

laa 

247 

n 

10 

21 

4 

3 

7 

4 

1 

550 

Rodman  T 

1B05 

gafnuel  Johnson,         'M 

•73 

m 

sniiiB 

23 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

i 

150 

Ku^tvfne, 

mi-2 

Q.  fe3[ift(aenbuTg,        '39 

'76 

30 

7S 

108 

3 

1 

4 

L-iO 

Rotlmk], 

1»C3S 

A.Lee.                           '76 

*T5 

la 

32 

4S 

3 

124 

BalMmanca, 

1ST5 

0,  If.  Crawford,         '7a 

•7S 

8 

2J 

30 

2 

4 

b 

9 

2 

2 

4 

38 

Bund  HA»kr, 

H5'i 

W.  T.  OflwmOi 

■76 

7 

19 

26 

6 

1 

1 

t 

lb 

^■11  dy  Greet, 

1K17 

-KH.  MunnMlU             T5 

■76 

41 

81 

128 

14 

15 

3 

18 

3 

2 

13 

111 

Baratogi  Sprlogi, 

laft,^ 

U  S.  Howlnnd,  p.       •64 

'71 

57 

us;  155 

2a 

2 

7 

9 

3 

2 

(> 

1 

6 

17* 

fiHLig^rite*, 

1H53 

Joauph  DanluUon^  p,  ^^5 

'69 

76 

10B|184 

8 

as 

2 

70 

1 

4 

& 

27 

2 

140 

Sayvilk. 

1838 

None. 

3i 

4U 

73 

3 

b 

5 

2 

2 

4 

110 

lS5tt 

None. 

14 

10 

33 

Sohrnon  f^kui 

182t* 

[D,  P.  Willi  una,  lAc.'l 
n.  Miner. 

-78 

3 

12 

15 

1 

1 

BenecH  FalU, 

IS'IO 

47 

«3 

140    10 

40 

4 

44 

1 

1 

2 

ISO 

Sbrrtmrrn?. 

ITI^JlJaniGftObatti^ieri, 

'7fi 

au 

118 

178    18 

7 

3 

10 

b 

5 

12 

22 

1 

7 

v^ 

Sidney  Centra, 

1851      f7qnfl. 

14 

IM 

33J     8 

1 

1 

einclairvHlo^ 

i!54:i      None. 

2,1 

62 

1h\  15 

7 

I 

H 

5 

1 

a 

4 

s 

78 

Hmyrjia, 

Is24  Chjm.  C  .Tf3hn8an,p.  "BQ 

174 

3'J 

as 

104,  30 

b 

3 

8 

2 

3 

1 

6 

& 

390 

Bouth  Canton, 

l^at  A.  B.  Bhafer, 

76 

13 

lb 

28    16 

1 

2 

3 

40 

Bouth  Col  ton. 

18(i2      Nonti. 

b 

fl 

14      6 

Boulh  UertTiAiij 

1^*11     None. 

2-p 

24 

49    29 

epeuGcrport, 

1850 

C.  M.  Wiilttl»ey,      -^ 

^3 

&5 

123 

178 

17 

n 

6 

18 

4 

3 

1 

8 

1 

I 

■m 
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CB,    MEKB^HS. 

Addit^d 

RenaoTttJ. 

75-76.  5 

• 

'i 

Aug.  ai,  187a. 

187&'76. 

1875-78, 

CnuaCHEs. 
PUn  and  Nun  ft. 

r© 

MlJilSTERS* 

Nama. 

u 

^ 

c 

1 

G 

i 

^ 
« 
1 

i 

] 

? 

J 

fe 

1 

1 

1 

< 

i 

i 
J 

1 

A 

0 

0 

6 

^ 

^ 

H 

%_ 

-^ 

H_ 

Q_=^ 

5_ 

r^ 

< 

c 

BV>ckbt}Jm« 

1807 

G.  A,  Flowtr,  Jr., 

'74 

^ 

43 

a7 

50 

Birj-k(jrar!iJe, 

1825 

0,  M,  Smilh. 

'76 

211 

33 

C3 

n 

1 

1 

3 

45 

Bncci'^A, 

WitllamH.  Tliomai 

74 

m 

87 

14  fl 

1 

1 

a 

1 

4' 

Bummer  nill, 

iai>7 

[Wii'ner  Ijrown.p.w,!!,] 

76 

21 

39 

57 

fl 

I 

11 

3 

60 

TalJtuan, 

1353 

A.  F.  Beard,  D,D»,  p 

'6U 

"aa 

ij» 

314 

473 

60 

14 

6 

10 

a 

7 

10 

10 

12 

460 

8,  il.  Swlti^r, 

Tlcon<l«ro^« 

IS  13 

T.  W.  Johes, 

'7a 

Sfl 

H 

8a 

2 

8 

2 

10 

3 

3 

8 

1 

60 

Triangle, 

1B19 

IL  LjmaT], 

'^S 

'7a 

13 

26 

38 

a 

03 

Uuloti  Gentrei 

18-11 

1  W.  (1.  Bnldtrln,       ^54 
i  U.  W.  11.  WiUklnip^e 

75 

76 

28 

47 

75 

15 

5 

1 

a 

4 

4 

8 

5 

\m 

Union  Valley, 
tJpp<?f  AqueVKigtn? 
Votney, 

1845 

W,  W,  Waiklni, 

75 

13 

17 

3^ 

1754 

T.  X.  Benedict, 

'hJH 

70 

U 

117 

1Q3 

14 

30 

5 

35 

4 

ft 

1 

10 

la 

10 

150 

W.  W.  Warner, 

*fi8 

7& 

a9 

a4 

103 

sa 

1 

2 

4 

f 

200 

'WrBdhnra  Mnli, 

1B21 

B*  R.  Panifborn, 

7e 

2S 

47 

75 

10 

4 

14 

1    1 

2 

10 

Wftding  Kivur, 

Hdl 

Moms, 

a€ 

as 

104 

1 

1 

2i  1 

3 

m 

Walton, 

179!! 

Hi-nry  M,  l^dJ,p. 

T^S 

'75 

m 

1U7 

331 

la 

14 

8 

22 

4 

7 

11 

4 

5 

aoo 

WurtaWt 

Ift40 

H.  R  Dudley,  p. 
Fred.  Vf,  Beecter, 

m 

'73 

i2e 

186 

ail 

ao 

35 

8 

44 

2 

u 

n 

23 

2 

^50 

W*-llav1IU% 

195*1 

m 

^4 

68 

133 

101 

16 

56 

8 

03 

a 

9 

12 

46 

4 

165 

West  Bloom  fie  Id, 

i*w;t 

>one. 

34 

ft9 

10a 

2 

2 

2 

2 

19 

23 

1 

:^19 

Weat  Brook. 

1857 

WftUer  W.  Cunii, 

*12 

'74 

21 

31 

£2 

10 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

75 

"VFt-it  Greece, 

l^lii 

None, 

21 

45 

6a 

14 

1 

1 

4 

3 

a 

IW) 

Weit  GtmUsDi 

IS  16 

None. 

*J7 

48 

75. 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

60 

Wert  Java, 

1^4 

0,  M.emhh, 

73 

18 

35 

63 

S 

Wnt  Monroflj 

1807 

[D  D.  Owen,  ^np/: 
James  Ptjane, 

'74 

h 

7 

12 

1 

nui 

•as 

%1 

53 

100 

IftS 

15 

17 

b 

22 

4 

1 

5 

12 

a 

260 

Wfiiit  Newark, 

1123 

No  no. 

b 

^ 

U 

1 

BO 

WUUborongb, 

1833 

rc.  N.  Wilder^  Ptes 
Thomaa  Wataon, 

io 

7a 

21 

m 

U 

la 

20 

2 

22 

1 

3 

4 

13 

50 

Wllmlntftoa, 
WinJli'ia> 

1S34 

•ei 

Id 

'2C> 

30 

8 

% 

0 

1 

1 

3 

60 

17W 

L,  W.  Church, 

'73 

73 

20 

33 

58 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

afi 

■Woodhai?en, 

1893 

TiVmiwii  Jam^B, 

'6C 

■a^ 

21 

3C 

&7 

7 

11 

4 

15 

2 

a 

8 

2 

1 

205 

■Woodvitle, 

lA3fl  [F.  HebbaM,  Z'r**.] 

li 

12 

32 

54 

A 

1 

1 

150 

Welsh  Association: 


Bethany, 

Bethel, 

Deerfleld, 

Shnira, 

Pklrrlew, 

Floyd. 

Oranville, 

Holland  Patent, 

Jimeavtlle, 

Kid.  GranvUle, 

Nelson, 

New  Tork, 

New  York  UIIIb, 

Ninety-Six, 

Pen  Moaot, 

Plainfleld, 

Prospect, 

Bemsen, 

BicbviUe, 

Bome, 

8iloam» 

Bteaben, 

Trenton. 

TugHlU, 

Turin, 

UUca, 

Waterville, 


1840 
1839 
1831 
1874 
1846 
1834 
1874 
1842 
1865 
1860 
1860 
1801 
1847 
1845 
1832 
1861 
1856 
1838 
1850 
1851 
1856 
1804 
1854 
1843 
1843 
1802 
1852 


J.  H.  Griffiths,  p. 
Robert  Evans,  p. 
W.  D.  WiUlams,  p. 

None. 
James  Griffiths,  p. 
J.  R.  Griffiths,  p. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 
Griffith  Jones,  p. 
D.  D.  Dayies,  p. 
T.  H.  Owens,  p. 

None. 
B.  R.  HngbM,  p. 
H.  R.  Williams,  p. 

None. 
Robert  Bvans,  p. 
David  Jones,  p. 
D.  B.  Pritchard,  p. 
James  Griffiths,  p. 
B.  R.  Hughes,  p. 

None. 
T.  M.  Griffiths,  p. 
T.  M.  Griffiths,  p. 
R.  G.  Jones,  D.D.,  p. 
B.  H  .Williams,  p. 


*64 


•68 


TS 

8 

»71 

82 

>43 

10 

TS 

9 

W 

24 

13 

7 

7 

18 

76 

80 

•76 

16 

•70 

82 

8 

•76 

10 

'as 

64 

11 

Tl 

40 

*^b 

88 

»64 

21 

76 

12 

76 

25 

18 

74 

8 

74 

6 

'67 

128 

74 

48 

40 


45 

40 
17 

58 
180 

46 

20 

40 
26 

80 

46 

80 


140 
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Statistics.  —  New  York. 


[Jan. 


Otber  Mmibtbbb. 

Lymao  Aobott,  editor,  Kew 
York. 

Warren  Allen,  Oswofo. 

Ijeonard  W.Baoon,  in  Europe. 

Henry  N.  Bal.iwiii,N«*wTurk. 

Bitinuel  B.iyli0«,  Sec.  Soo.  fur 
foor,  Krooklyn. 

EUwanl  Beecber,  D.D.,  Brook- 
lyn. 

JasC.Beoeher,  Poaffhkeepeie. 

Hy  .ry  Bciden.  KrangeUst, 
I'arkville.  L.  I. 

Asher  BIImi,  OiiOTllle. 

Lewis  Bod  well,  Clifton  Spr'gs. 

John  R.Boiwell,antonC  ntre. 

Charli>a  P.  Bush,  D.O.,  A.  B. 
O.  F  AC.,  New  York. 

John  M.  Cartnichael. 

H.  Carpenter,  l>anby. 

Hhubael  Carver,  No.  Bersen« 

W.  CblUl,  D.D.,  Oro«n  Point. 

A.  Huntington  Clapp,  D.o., 
tieo.  Am.  Home  Mise.  Boc., 
New  York. 

DaTid  B  Ooe,  D.D..  Bee.  Am. 
Home  MlM.  Hoo.,New  York. 

Jaa.  G.  Curdtll,  Schenectady. 

Eraaiue  M.  Cravaih,  Sec  Am. 
MisM. AMociat'n,  New  York. 

Thomas  Crowther,  Brooklyn. 

John  P.  Cnshman,  Troy. 

James  A.  I^a>y,  Buffalo. 

Isaac  M.  Ely,  Chenango  Porks. 

Geo.  U.  Kuiier,  pu.d.,  Frank- 
lin. 

Hto.iry  B.  Gilbert,  ICott's  Cor- 
ners. 

Edward  W.  Gllman,D.D.,  Sec. 
Am.  Bible  Soc.,  New  York. 

Aofon  GluMson,  city  mission- 
ary, Brooklyn. 


Bamnel  B.  Halllday,  Past.  As- 
sistant, Brooklyn 
Ht^nry  L,  Harris,  ( Orient,  L  I. 
Chns.  A.  Harvey,  Middletown. 
W.  Nye  Harvi-y,  New  York. 
Andrew  D.  H.»yford,  Crary's 

Mills. 
WliU'im  D.  Henry,  Evangelist. 

Jamestown. 
L.  Smith  Habart,  New  York. 
John  C.  Holbrook,  d.d..  Bee. 

N.  Y.  Bute  Hume  Mission 

B»c.,  B\racuse. 
R.B.Howsrd.  New  York  City. 
Alf  ed  Iiigalls,  Bmtthviile. 
William  R. Jewett,  New  York. 
Rimeon  S.  Joceiyn,  Brrioklyn. 
Wm.  J .  Kn<«z,farmer,  Aoffasta. 
Daniel  Lnncaster,  New  York. 
Henry   Loomin,  Jr.,  Pough- 

keepslft. 
Benjamin    N.    Martin,   d.d.. 

Prof.  N.   Y.   Univ.,    New 

York. 
Henry   H.   McParUnd.   Am. 

Bea.  Fi  lends'  Boc,  BHkiyn. 
William  McKay,  olty  miaaion- 

ary,  Brooklyn. 
George  B.  McLian,  Lebanon. 
Dsrlus  Mead,  New  York. 
HMrvey  Miles,  Russell. 
Ovid  Miner,  Syracuse. 
Henry  Morris,  BInghampton. 
John  Newton,  PhiLidelphla. 
Simeon  North,  d.d.,  Clinton. 
Ray  Palmer,  D.D.,  See.  Am. 

Cong.  Union,  New  York, 
ifiineon  PanneK-e,  D.D.,  Os- 

wego.    (Ordained  180;i.) 
John  H.  Peltlnirlll,  Brooklyn. 
Giistavus  D.  Pike,  Bee.  Am. 

Mien.  Association,  M  Reade 

Bt.riret,  New  York. 


Tea  to  P.  Powell,  Clinton. 

llii>mas  R.  Rawson,  city  mis- 
sionary, Albany. 

Charles  B.  Kay.  New  York. 

James  P.  Koot,  Perry  Centre. 

Rullin  8.  Utone.  city  mission* 
ary,  Brooklyn. 

Henry  M.  Btorrs,  d.d.,  Bee 
A.  U.  M.  Boc.,  New  York. 

Charles  Strong,  Bing  Slog. 

K.  B.  Turner.  Owego. 

Henry  R.  Waite,  New  York 
City. 

William  n.Ward,  D.D.,  editor 
of  inffepen'ffnt,  New  York. 

Asahel  C.  Washburne,  chap- 
lain of  Penlien'y,  ByracaiM*. 

Wm.  Westerfleld,  Jr.,  Morris- 
ania. 

Wm.  H.  Whlttemore,  Brooke 
lyn. 

Moms  H.  Wilder,  Brooklyn. 

John  M.  Wolcoit,  New  York. 

Henrv  N.   Wright,  Babylon, 

Nathaniel  T.Yeomans.Brlstol. 

Samuel  Yunug,  North  Ham- 
mond. 

Christopher  Youngs,  Aqae- 
bogue,  L.  I. 

Weud. 

Edward  Davies,  Waterville. 
Morris  Roberts,  Remsen. 

LlCBRTIATEa. 

Six  In  tables  above,  and 

Ourdon  K.  Hen^haw. 

A.  C.  Holmes. 

Jonathan  Tenuy,  Prof.,  Al- 
bany. 


SUMMARY.— Churcbbs:  With  pastors,  65;  with  aoting  pastors,  130;  vacsnt.  58  (including 

24  supplied  by  licentiates  or  mmisters  of  other  denominations j.    To  r  a  l,  263.    Gain,  tf. 
MiKiMTKKS :  Pastors,  67 ;  acting  psators,  100;  others,  79.    Total,  23tf.    LicentiHtes,  9. 
Church  Membebs  :  Males,  10,9d2;  females,  19,91.'.    Total,  90,804  (iuduUiug  2,162  absent). 

Gain,  2.280. 
A  DDiTiONB :  By  profession,  2,660 ;  by  letter,  959.    Total,  8,609. 

Removalh  :  By  death,  389 ;  by  dismission,  717 :  by  ezoommuuicatlon,  134.    To rxi.,  1,240. 
Baptisms:  Adult,  1.363;  infant,  601. 

Sabbath  Scuoola  :  Total,  36,769.    Gain,  1,165.    Average  attendance  not  reported. 
Families:  Churchet  reporting,  193.    Total,  13.267. 
Brmevolbnt  Contbibu  riOR8 :  churches  rvpjrting,  160  (last  year,  164).    Total,  $100,174 ; 

increa*>e,  $2,362. 
Forrigti    Missions,   $81,774.56;   Home   Missions.    $27,512.01;    Am.  Miss.  Association, 

$13,286.43;  Am.  Con^.  Union,  $4,581.20;  Am.  Coil.  &  Kd.  Society,  $2,319.82;  Cong.  Pub. 

Society,  none;  Miacellaneooii,  $20,699.99.    Total,  $100,174.00. 
Home  Expenditubes:  Not  reported. 

CHANGES. —  Chorchea:  A'«t0,  —  Blooming  Orove;  Brooklvn,  Tompkins  Avenue;  dear 
Cieek;  Greenport;  Urlfflii*s  Mills;  New  York,  Church  of  the  Alliance;  Oramel;  Tallman. 
Dropped  from  the  list,  —  Brooklyn,  Warren  Street;  Evans.  Puttsdam  now  appears  as 
Norwood. 
Mimistebs:  Ordinations.  Pastors,  4;  without  insUlIatlon,  8.  InsUilations,  8.  Dismis- 
sions, 3.    Deceased,  Pastors,  none;  acting  pastors,  I.    Wlthoui  charge,  none. 

ORC.VNJZATION.^ There  are  ten  Associations,  one  Consociation,  and  one  Conference,  the 
chjrchL'S  of  which  are  antted  in  the  General  Amsociation,  which  alno  includes  ten 
Pennsylvania  churches.  Five  churches  (BHrryvllle,  Howell's  Di-pot,  Lumberiand,  Middle- 
tow  I,  and  T/iUmnti)  are  con  lected  with  the  New  Jersey  Amociatiom.  There  is  also  ihe 
M^nhuttaj  Association,  organized  Jan.  4, 1877. 
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Statistics.  —  North  Carolina;  Ohio. 


159 


NORTH    CAROLINA. 


CH.  MBMB*B8. 

Admfd 

Removed 

BAFT.V 

»76.76.S 

, 

v 

Si-pt.  80, 1876. 

1876-76. 

1876-76. 

Churches* 

•0 

MnriSTEiUi. 

0 

Place  and  Name, 

^ 

Name. 

1 

c 
E 

0 

i 

§ 

1 

1 

1 

i 

• 

1 

e 

i\ 

0 

c 

-4. 

S 

£ 

H_ 

-< 

Q 

c; 

w 

'-^ 

< 

ilfl 

Heaufon, 

1870 

None. 

~ 

~ 

Dudley, 

1873 

David  Peeblea, 

76 

82 

86 

68 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

0 

0 

70 

McL^ansrllle, 

1871 

John  Insle, 

*«6 

•76 

RMlelgh, 

1874 

Oeorge  8.  Smith. 

»76 

rre 

20 

81 

61 

4 

8 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

200 

Wilmlnyton, 

1870  D.  D.  Dodge, 

»7» 

'78 

8 

6 

8 

0 

6 

2 

7 

1 

6 
1 

0 

1 

6 
"9 

6 

0 

150 

Total:  6  charches,  4  mlnUien. 

87 

130 

217 

18 

14 

8 

17 

2 

7 

0646 

SUMMARY.— >0auBCHB8,eie.,  as  above.    No  change  In  number  of  oharehes.    Oaln  of  Mem- 
ben,  72.    LoM  In  SaUbatb  School,  8U. 
Benbyoleht  Com TBiBDTioif s  :  Not  reported.    Foreign  Mlsaiona,  $25.00.    Am.  Mias.  Atao- 
ctiaion,  $1,627.16.    TOTAL,  $1,552.10. 

OROANIZATION.— None.    AsaiBted  by  the  American  Miaaionary  AMOciation. 


OHIO, 


jrfay  1.  1876.  |  i  376-76 .(  i875>7e    |  7&'7fl. 


Akron, 
ALtfxan^Jriat 
^Jliaace, 
Ainlw^i 

Amheritf  South, 

**        lionh, 

And&rar  CVtilrr, 

We.t, 
^■l]tabula« 
A  [  vaUff 
Aarom, 
Autftinbiirg, 
B«ii«vijei 
Beli'^re, 
Berca, 

Borltii  Q«>lght», 
Hirmjivifhiijn, 
Bloomfleld,  Xorlh, 
BovHiig  Unwu, 

Brlghlciin 

B^ooklTPt, 
BrowtiBi  Lisi, 
Bruaiwlck, 
Burfun, 
CtiaA&ld, 
UdittAlla, 
Cedar  Niirrowa, 
0>tagriQ  Falla, 
Chardurt, 
Char;tftown» 
Cbjilbaiiif 
Otic^tmiitt,  diom, 

WtitK 

•♦    vine  f^v,* 
w    e(?Vfliiih  St., 
*      Columbia, 
Clurldon. 

ci«ri4a«ld, 

CU'Telandi  lat, 

~        I  AT,, 


l*42Tbo<.E.  WonruB, 
ISBA     None, 
lST4'GhiverC.  Eirijd, 
isesi    None. 


'60 


nh 


^6 


B  I4!jaai^'i  U.  Lulrd, 

1340;     None. 

183:^  .T.E.  c^tl<hh,  p. 

18BIi04we1ICImpI>b|»* 
jeOUO,  U.  HiiiiiliJM. 
I80L  John  K.  NuitlnET* 

18J6  Khjah  Jmii*. 

18Aa;JuJjii  t^.  WliJlmaa. 

lS33LA]rXnndt.'jr  D.  LLahl, 

la-iS     Nuni-. 

18*1  a.  R  KiiiidiUl, 

1867      Kuhc. 

1814 1     Nopi:. 

\%m     Nt>n«. 

Ifen  R.  K.  KrndJ^ll, 

18191  Alkni  I>.  It|*.fceak"e, 

ISIO  Juljti  HCOTI, 

IftOj  ChurJ««  CuUcr, 

18u-i'    NuiiB. 

XS3A      KtPOl^ 

1H72  Lf  vj  L.  Ftty, 

1  Silo  Wm  Wu-'d rTi jin flt*c,  T 1 1 Tft 

1§7A  Juh'i  Fai^hli],  h75 

ISIIA.  M.um<,  "Ttl^fi 

IftAf  Hi  uben  ILaicti*  ^AO  7^' 

imz  Ifut^ee  UuihtidL,  p.  '^i^'JfS 

lfl4<5|     Notifr. 
XWA  Kbt'i.  Hiiller  P^ 
ISdT  1).  Fiik  HnrrlH, 
iM^TiAmil  D.  haibcr, 
18-£i  Jolm  W.  Frcini-r, 
is;^  a.  IL  Li*^,  p. 
\U^  J.  £.  TwUcti¥ll,  p. 


T4'74 

»&8^4 

'7^76 
'fil  'le 


'7fi 

»76*7.V 
Tk>  To 


'43*51 


»7i>  *fiw 

'40  *7ii 
ifl'i  T2 


li5Ufi07 

3U  <: 

2-J    40 
T    VI 

2T    37 

20  29 

21  4u 
Ufl  liiCi 

84  13a 
60  luu 
i07  J7a 
\n  1511 

108  na 

62  108 
17  30 
t  15 
37    57 

5  14 

6  10 
21  37 
Offlll 
48  T^ 
53  i« 
*1\\  8U 
7«  UO 
26  83 
2S  3 
2^  42 
77  10* 
2U<  40 

saiii 

37    71 

14'2  222 
20i};![0 

E«  16 
4a    da 


& 

0 

2' 

« 

4 

I 

IS 

0 

2 

2 

0 

'i 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

6 

7 

D 

25 

3 

6 

0 

H 

U 

15 

ia 

112 

4 

6 

5 

20 

5 

t 

8 

ti 

33 

17 

20 

42 

i8j 

68 

8    a 

Jfi 

1  14 
3,111 

0  a 

0  0 
if  fl 
ii.» 
ti'^ 
2 

2 

A 

m 

4 

13 

iS 
fl 

2J 

10 

17 

j7 


0 

^zt 

a 

2 

0 

3 

i 

0 

0 

lu 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

s 

0 

u 

3 

0 

0 

1 

fl 

4 

a 

Si 

1 

2 

u 

5 

I 

0 

(J 

1* 

32 

0 

0 

% 

'1 

I 

^^ 

^'S 

3 

0 

\1 

Ih 

0 

0 

5 

0 

u 

1) 

1 

II 

0 

0 

0 

13 

D 

u 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

ol 

2 

5 

0 

1 

2 

13 

0 

0 

8 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^\ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

IV 

I 

M 

:i 

1 

a 

0 

12 

2 

4 

1 

u 

5 

7 

0 

1^ 

i) 

li 

0 

u 

N 

3 

0 

5 

4 

0 

0 

2w 

6 

4 

4 

i^ 

4tl 

14 

:  o20 

r  luO 

eo 
0 

70 

M 

f  120 
M70 
r  13V 

)  r^ 

460 
\  i-i& 
I  130 

ii£a 

50 

0 

0 

I  li]0 

so 

noo 

60 

B2 
10 

eo 

1I126 

0 

142 
I  150 

78 

\  140 

63 
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Statistics,  —  Ohio. 


[Jan. 


CHunciiEfli 


Place  liDd  Nome, 


.  1 


Olovelnid.  Fl^m'tbpiaso 

*•    MuZioo,  18W 

"    Madlflon  Av.,  187& 

•OoMhiWMol,  1H7Q 

Columbin,  Oi-'nlrCi  1852 

Coiutubiii',  U\i  l^Wl 

"'          llltfh  dt,,  1BT2 

"          Nurtbj  isiTs 

Coolvllk.  mt 

Ckiitland,  182:1 

Cow  Kun,  ]Bau 

CUiflljOMH  Ffltls,  I8i4 

*jK>vcr,  1&47 

EiiKorton,  IS^S 

Kdii.biirtf.  1»2-J 

Fair  Ik  Id,  North,  1841 

Farnntigluu,  Went,  3S4H 

Kinaiiy,  18fi^ 

Fltfiiivllk,  \A,  IhlO 

■Jd,  1S55 

Florpnw,  18;i2 

Kuur  OorNOfB,  ISlil 

Fnrclciiti,  IfiSS 

Omnbiijr*  18(17 

tj^arrctt^tllle,  1%U 

UiilievPL,  ISIH 

Gi-eenHf^Mf  lli:^ 

Guctftvue,  ISW 

HumiJden,  lliLi9 

HrictftTd,  lUllJ 

UiiickU'j,  la2§ 

Huckiii^p'jrt,  IBTL 

llDiJs-.n,  1802 

UuEi1.»biire,  ]t(]@ 

Iruii  cm*  1672 

JciierAtun,  is^lla 

JtTiJine^  18*Hi 

J.rhiiftonvinp,  181* 

K«Mry'«  lalaud,  Jiki& 

Kent.  18111 

Kin  laud,  lHli> 

LifiyrltQj  \^M 

LHwrL'Dci^,  184il 

Louux,  ]5^0 

LLiLhttfton,  \^U 

LInliJiLld.  JH^ia 

Lttik^  MuBklnguen,  la^ 

Lock,  1>I34 

Lodl,  3817 

l^niln,  J  97:! 

Lowi'M,  lt^68 

Iv/me,  lfil7 

MidiBon,  North,  ]»14 

CeullAlp  IS-^U 

Mftnatipld,  la^i 

Mantim,  1 81:^ 

Hai-blo^iead,  1873 

Martfttia,  iTl+e 

2d,  18&y 

Mar>-ATllL«j  imv4 


Charle*  T.  Cullin*.  p»'7l 
Ni'widl  UCftlhoun,  lyrtA 
a  E.  tluddick,  p.  *71 
OroD  D.  FiitiL-r,         '76 

None, 
JoaJah  W.  TuTBer, 

D.  UebiuUan  Jon^^?a,  '61 

R,  O.  HatchiiiB,  p.  ^66 

U.  C.  Uawkcll,  *fli; 
[JoHcph  Harrlj,  ^fetJi.] 

Aaron  Browrs,  '^7 

Kzm  B,  Chafltt,  ^7U 

Letl  L  Fay,  '4^1 

[d.EllioU,  iVc*.]  I 

:!Couo* 

Henian  Geer,  M8 

dtibn  L.  CtvllicT,  p,  >S4 
tJourgo  Q,  Lyon, 


UmifiTEas. 
Nnmii. 


George  W.  %VclEa,  ^l 
Ot-arge  \V.  WelU,  71 
[U,  Lawrence,  Tre*.] 

None, 
John  0.  Bumcll.        '67 

None* 

None. 
Geo.  W-  Phfnney,      '65 
J.  L.  OuilkT,  'M 

Jjp  J^  DGiialdftoM,  74 
t;hHrk-B  Er  I'uget  '*3 
Joijjali  B.  JeiiktPL0>p^  '65 
JfjiipM  U.  A  Skill  an,  '67 
U.  T.  CbauibcrJalu, 

NoriB. 

Nnne, 
Thi  Q.  y.  Gardner, 

Nyfie, 

In » SIC  E.  Carey,  /'rf*,] 
fohn  l[.  Young,  p>  ^^iaW 
ti.  W,  DlcLin*ouj        74 

None.    . 
Levi  B,  Chaae,  70 

doaepb  P.  ProiHoiii,  ^65) 
Allen  C  Baj-row«,  p.  71 


fi.  F.Bidrd.  *64 

I  ,evJ  L.  Fay,  p.  '43 

Johoiiulway,  ^02    . 

None,  I 

Homer  TbrjitU  p.       m'i 
Eugene  B.  Kt-ad,  p.    76 
Joieph  G.  Albmimf    *^1 
\,  If,  (tobbhift,  70 

rlaii.  B.  BtoeklDg,  Lie,] 
^jtmuel  Ijewla,  MAfiA 
\Y.  \\  Han,  /Vfa.]    'tiii 
AbiKir  M.  lipeflpp,    70 
Edmund  GAk%  ^d6 

gamuel  B.BclJ,D.D,,'&2 
Nufie, 
No-ie* 
Tnii-lLivkJi,  D.o^p.'Sii 
Eugt  Tie  B,  KuHd,  p.    76 
SVm*  A*  JiLlnfli 
Ezra  B»  ChoQii!,  76 


7e 


cri.  MEMD^aa.  Admi^a 


SJny  1. 1876. 


&7|iei3 
4A  isa 

73  m 

24   ^6 
43   U 


6]   e  12 

138  277  4 IS 
ATI  65|1C}3 

7    iSi  26 

12  48;  ao 
fil  158,2Qa 
12  8]  20 
u!  9  18 
462122  138 
31    ^T    78, 


Si'  au 
6    15 

6    1& 

m  45 

2A    44 

17  m 
14  3a 
7M20 
4D    5^ 


2 
26 
0    _ 
0    0 


31 
2   2 


136  -^13 
'2^    37 


4y 

7  a 

m 

2ii 

m 

88 

Itj 

78 

U7 

10 

IT 

2T. 

27 

:i2 

Stt 

61 

117 

168' 

13 

■2ii 

3». 

11 

2B 

4U 

23 

42 

65 

47 

76 

123 

22 

62 

84 

g 

IF) 

2a 

2d 

27 

63, 

20 

4,1 

t>i' 

37 

6ft 

loa 

3 

8 

u 

4S 

6.1 

LU 

IW 

21:* 

4a 

68 

m 

im 

tw 

291 

4871 

J 

31 

SW; 

11 

3S 

39 

03  14^ 

263 

2-2   44 

6*1 

S7|  &4 

Ul 

20 

32 

li3, 

1575.7*. 


5&  8li 
Il!t5 

19  lU 


3    6    Q 


0   a 
4 1  I :  .>•! 

33    a!42 


ll  1 


D 

D  1 
3 
I 
7jl3 

a'  1 
o|  0 
o|  0 

2  13 
2  14 

111  u  n 
5  10  15 

11  11  tl  1 
0    2 


QUO 


1  3 
3  61 

2  8 


13  16 
0  0 
0  0 
8  21 

6  28 


O'  2 

r 

0  0 
2  21 
0  & 
2    2 


3i 
0 

01 
b 

%l 

0'  0 

J    3 

<} 

3-2"  11142 

4    f\ 

1  1 

2  12 
^  14 
0  1 
iJl4 

oiol 


RiMnovad, 

BAP-I 

1875T6, 

76-76 

ill 

J 

< 

i 

3 

i 

4 

10,    M 

li 

17 

s 

3 

lUl  u 

2 

1 

7 

& 

31 

0 

3 

1 

11 

a 

12 

0 

0 

I.I 

I'r. 

0 

'2 

2i.'    u 

II 

b    i> 

18 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

2 

3 

^i 

0 

23 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Ifi 

2 

0 

0 

2 

I 

1 

u 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

a 

b 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

b 

0 

11 

0 

0 

b 

6 

0 

0 

u 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

1 

A 

6 

4 

& 

0 

2 

7 

0 

11 

b 

0 

6 

D 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

b 

* 

10 

11 

0 

9 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

IT 

3 

a 

4 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

& 

0 

0 

4 

0 

a 

0 

b 

0 

4 

s 

2 

b 

0 

0 

& 

b 

2 

a 

2 

2 

6 

13 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

b 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

2 

5 

2 

ft 

T 

2 

D 

a 

D 

1 

0 

« 

6 

i2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

6 

4 

4 

ig! 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3' 

2 

14 

a 

0 

1 

0 

b 

b 

1 

1 

0 

15 

a 

1 

3 

0 

1 

a 

0 

0 

0 

L6 

3 

1 

2 

0 

b 

0 

0 

12 

6 

0 

D 

1 

4 

b 

U 

b 

a 

10 

u 

20 

I 

2 

6 

0 

n 

1 

I 

0 

b 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

b 

b 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

D 

b 

0 

2 

0 

3 

6 

is 

I 

0 

T 

0 

m 

^lu 

Ubo 

m 

^250 

,  lis 

70 
33T 

nt>& 

t  140 
M23 
11T6 

»l:cO 
66 
0 
LOO 
90 
55 
r130 


4b 

MOO 

>116 

«0 

&0 

60 

I  tao 

^73 

00 


70 

rtii 
n50 

i  100 
06 

u 
raoA 

10 

90 
I  100 

8i 

40 

ftO 

I  177 

100 

60 

)30Q 

40 

t50 

I  22fi 

0 

ran 

>  12& 

06 


*  Mot  atsooiated. 
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OnURCDEH. 


n»a»  •nd  Nune. 


MlItEHTElUi, 


Name. 


1871 

18  lU 

laii 

1S23 


Mt»K>poU]])U,  IS  IT 

MoBrofl,  18^ 

M^D^ur^rQicryt  1S|3 

Kt>rt3i  RldgcviU^t 
Norwalki 

*'       2d, 
Oll^e  Green, 
Olmatei], 

Piuld^'i  Rmif 

Paint  Valief , 

Piitknianf 

PifulU.td, 

Pk(cih,  iai4 

PJ(i-rkld,  1*^W 

PJaln.  im^ 

PHmMnb,  iSaO 

PrjiiieiMi  i^O 

BawwonTille,  18-^* 

Rlptt'v^  l^'il 

R  jc hotter,  1336 

Riiekporl,  1^59 

Rull  r.*%nlle*  1*^0 

Rf)0tj4tciwti,  ISIO 

RURi?!^*,  1S2T 

Siniu^ky,  ISlt* 

HiiLrittvlUo,  1871 

Btvhmok/  UJ47 

Ht^Tliks  1838 

Btiemtkl,  lS»a 

bprlnKflt'M,  18*0 

eianluvvilH  iNfil 

kii«iib4,iiivlLl«i  l^^ij 

SjlTMii*.  18W 

Tillmfclge,  ]W» 

Tbomppon^  182; 
Toledo,  2 J*  IftiO  and  ISftti 
"    WMb'tonBtilSp 
Troy 


Anlmf  T.  Iti^ed,  p,         , 

H.K.  P»rmul'-t,  *rajT3 

ELam  J*  (Jummlngi^  >41|'T& 

r»on*?- 


Holland  B.  Fry, 

r>.  Qtb.t»»tUEi  JoneB| 
I8;k2  tC.  Jt.  Taylor, 
Ift^-i'jobti  M.  MeirUI,  p. 
I6e7 

jATTieB  BraQ^fP. 

WiUlun  KincalJ,  p. 
Nona, 

None, 
John  L.  Dmvica, 

prone  ^ 

None. 
Einkiyl  D,  Tavlor, 


H.  I>*  Lowing, 

None. 
[g,  D.  Ta>lor,  /Yf*,] 

KoiiP. 
[TboJ.  IIMI.  Trci,] 
iai2j.JBeph  M.'rrJam,  p. 
'""  Aftron  M.liilbi,p. 

None^ 
J,  A.  MoKltiRtTVi 
[A.  H.  Leotiard,  l\M^] 

Noi^e. 
E.  n.  Voraw, 
A.  J*  nadley, 
Otorire  L.  llj:acb,  p 
Ueortro  V.  Fry»  p. 
Joilali  btrotigt 

NOIHV 

8.  W,  Streeter^ 

Nonp. 
Wm.  11.  WjTtiea,  p. 
UvIL,  Fay, 
J.  W.  TuriHT, 
H*  M,  Tennay,  p. 
Cur(L«C>  BaldwiD, 

N«no^ 
(Wm.  B.  Msrab,  Prt j  ] 

John  ii-.  Fruor,  p. 

K.  D»  Baylor, 
AoreUnn  Fl.  Poit, 
Abitf^T  M.  PIpoj,  p 
U,  0.  Clark, 
None, 

None* 
Cbauiicy  N.  Pond, 
Nont*?. 
None, 

Nonu. 
Orin  \r.  WtiU(*, 
D,  Wood^orlh, 


'OT,  1822 

T*tiwburir,  1822 

Union  vd  lis,  lU^ 

V«rmil1lQa,  ISlti 

W*dflwoith.  1819 

\S'aki}mnn,  UiW 

Wa*Ttln^a,  l'*^* 

HVniiBeuii,  1^1 

W*yne,  l^*-^2 

WJungton,  1«2* 
We*tlnd'pcndeTice,l»70 

Wcymuuih.  18^5 

Winiarosfl^jlii  *^lrt,  18J9 

'*  Wu »t ,  I Ji 1 8 1 M aril n  K .  Pufrco ,  p. 

•WlndhuH ,  Iti^  I   VutfUMua  O,  Uptoti, 

York,  l^S,  KBiJrd, 

•  Not  MBoelated. 
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CH 

MEMII'JIIS 

Adrot^d 

Removed. 

BAPT,g 

7^T0,| 

1 

"S 

MAyl.l&76. 

ia7&-7e. 

187&-70. 

PlHtB  ami  Nnme 

-^ 

S 

'     - 

.  1 

c 
1 

£ 

1 

^ 

J 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

< 

1 

i 

H 

i 

□ 

'0 

3 

n 

0} 

o 

c 

^ 

_fc_ 

H 

_i. 

il 

a 

lg. 

i=L 

1 

^ 

^ 

WkISH  CatBCiiE>i,CF?iTKAL  BOVTII  COriFEBESICE  ; 

Btrai^, 

\^Ah 

None. 

) 

n 

l 

50 

Brow  11  Tsjwnablp, 

lii43 

RhvB  PcjweU, 

?ia 

*75 

30 

It* 

56 

6 

1 

S 

0 

T 

0 

7 

0 

S 

50 

C.irmol, 

]S4T 

D.  Kvuni, 

'75 

3&       1 

40 

Ceotreville, 

isie 

None, 

13 

la 

QmclnDaii, 

U40 

GflnUhGrlffltlu.p. 

'&3^3 

CulumbLiH, 

is:i? 

R.  D.  TtiDinaa,  p. 

'4S^*7& 

33 

40 

TO 

4 

le 

SO 

2 

13 

a 

IT 

4 

w 

D$law;Lre, 

IJWi 

John  11.  Joiieii, 

J|^'fl2 

37 

9» 

*EtTiavine, 

3fi:r5 

None?. 

Ooraerj 

im 

Divld  JonM,  p. 

'M^O 

3ne 

25 

10 

55 

3 

0 

12 

243 

GrftHTJtle^ 

1842 

J.  radwaladpr,  p. 

'62  '73 

20 

62 

81 

1 

3 

4 

7 

a 

3 

«0 

IruQUtrit 

ISM 

Wniinm  Powell,  p. 

»fl3  7^ 

S5 

43 

as 

10 

IS 

1 

7 

S 

1 

W 

Mmi'nville. 

la&u 

None^ 

48 

50 

J^cbo, 

1R56 

Nunc. 

SB 

46 

81 

1 

4 

5 

3 

£ 

2 

T 

fl 

m 

Kowjirk, 

lS?>OiJ.  Cftflvftljide^r.  p. 

^02  '73 

44 

&i 

13a  11 

4 

10 

14 

3 

1 

3 

0 

3 

m 

PiF^jih,  Eng.t 

1R70  -Tohn  A,  PaTies,  p. 

^m 

Pinncp>y, 
PortUnti, 

3«4T 

Nout*. 

55 

ea 

1?41 

No  no. 

SB 

00 

Kudnor, 

lfl2\l 

Thoraai!  Jenkins,  p. 

»&S^1 

110 

76 

Bhawnepj 

1^73 

Nonff* 

'i 

36 

i4 

BLi 

6 

8 

1© 

3 

5 

T 

« 

DO 

BiEaamp 

180(1 

Jo!iEi  A*  BAvlet.  D. 

*36'S9 

Buifar  Oreek, 

IS.^ll    Nonu, 

1 

7 

20 

27 

S 

1 

1 

3 

35 

Tro<  drill  ivdikr. 

lK:.6Wil]lnmE[t«ard^,p 

/r,7,75 

10 

17 

2T 

T 

T 

ft 

1 

3 

7 

eo 

l^;]!n,!;MyrtI\iwell.  p. 

^asj'ay 

7i) 

2 

4 

0 

1 

1 

3 

30 

Tyni-hoa, 

Itill. 

No  no. 

72 

43 

WEI.9H  CnucHRs,  Eastern  Conference: 


A LJ lance,  Ut^ 
BroolEltct<1, 
Chnrth  lliU, 
Cl«veUnd| 
Con  I  burgh. 
Crab  Crfefc, 
Hobbjird,  Eriet, 
Iflbifral  lildgUf 
Ni?^  burgh, 
f^m/ra,  KchobO'th^ 
Plarln^jlkt  Libiinuii 
Tallmadgc, 
T  bum  at  town, 
W«*Bt  AqBtiiiiown, 
YotitigaLowti, 


laoT 
18tM 

mm 

1350 

n^ 
is:^4 

1841 
1S07 


iS4gjJ 


None, 
Nono. 

Jobii  M,  Evans,  p. 

None. 

NoiiD» 

None. 
Win   P,  Ed^ardif  p. 
J,  JulM'i, 

Jol]n  J»  Jcrkfnflj  p. 
D-  Dftvlo^,  p, 
John  T,  r^'wlSp  p, 
Jihhn  T.  I.ewid,  p* 

,  M.  Tbomu, 


'09*74 


'4l|Tfl 

'32171 
•021 '71 


14'  m\  34 
47i  B4!l41 
37  54 
ai  31 
(I410U 


I 

4a'  m 

34  144 

40  53 

30  53 

45|  $a 

40  56 

lO;  18  28 


'46 '76!  50 !  Twiiae 


4!  2 

12 
4  16 
4   4 

18   T 

2  % 
54  9 
1212 

1    2 


0  10 

1  21 

0|  2 

0  A 

2  4 

o!u 

2  1» 
IIU 

1  2 

2  3 
2  3 
0  1^ 
0  S 
lla 


1  U 
ITS 
42 
30 


13110 

T    TO 

30130 

T,140 

0  m 

4  45 


Other  Ministers. 

E.  J.  Alden,  Medina. 

larsel    W.    Andrews,    D.D., 

Pre0.  Coll.,  Marietta. 
George  Barnum,  fanner,  Wan* 

■eon. 
Elijah  P.  Bnrrows.  D.D.,  Prof. 

Theological  Seminary,Ober- 

lin. 
James  O.  Boweraox,  farmer, 

Edyerton. 
EdwHfd  Brown,  Wadaworth. 
CbarleA    H.  Churchill,   Prof. 

Coll.,  Oberlin. 
George  Clark,  retired, Oberlin. 
E.  P.  CIlHbee,  Oberlin. 
Robert  Cochran,  fanner.  Ana- 

tlnburg. 
Samuel  Cole  Klngsvillo. 
Henry  Cowlea,  D.D.,  lecturer, 

Oberlin. 
Johu  G.  W.  Cowlea,  editor, 

ClevelaDd. 


*Notaaaociated. 

William  Edwards,  Byracuae. 
John  M.  Ellis,  Prof.,  Oberlin. 
Evan  Evana,  Oak  Hall. 
Thomaa  Evana,  farmer.  Min- 
eral Ridge. 
Jamea    H.    Fairchlld,    D.D., 

Prea.  Coll.,  Oberlin. 
William   W.    Foot,   teacher, 

Cleveland. 
Jamea  (iray,  Seville. 
Henry  B.  Hoaford,  Profeaaor, 

Hndaon. 
Bylvanua  M.  Judaon,  Sylva- 

nla. 
Theodore  J.  Keep,  Oberlin. 
Henry  D.  King,  farmer,  Gua- 

tavua. 
Robert  McOlure,  Toledo. 
Blram  Mcad,D.D.,Piof.TheoI. 

Seminary,  Oberlin. 
Daniel  R.  Miller,  Evangelist, 

Oberlin. 
John  Morgan,  D.D.,  Professor, 

Oberlin. 


8.  W.   Pieraon,    in   railroad 

office,  Palneaville. 
William  Potter,  Hampden. 
Lemuel  8.  Potwln,  Professor, 

Hudson. 
Llewellyn   R.    Powell,   AlU. 

ance. 
Ira  M.  Preston,  teacher,  Ma- 

rietto. 
W.   T.   Richardson,   Lexlng. 

ton. 
George   R.    Roaaiter,    Prot, 

Coll.,  Marietta. 
LcRoy  Koyce,  Cleveland. 
William  H.  Ryder,  Professor, 

Oberlin. 
Luther  Bhaw,  Tallmadgc. 
Fayette  Shlpherd,  Oberlin. 
Judaon  Smith.  Prof.,  Oberlin. 
Richard  P.  Tbomaa,  Spring- 

ileld. 
Lewis  B.  Tuckerman,  teaeher, 

Austinburg. 
J.  W.  Turner,  Cleveland, 
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John  Winras,  retired,  Free- 
dom. 

Samael  Woleott,  d.d.,  Snp't 
Home  MiMtons,  Cleveland. 


LlCUITIATXS* 

One  in  table  above,  and 
W.  J.  Evant,  Cburoh  Hill. 


Edward  A.  McLean,  Oberlin. 
John  L.  Mills,  Prof.,  Ober- 
lin. 
John  Williams,  Yonngtown. 


SUMMARY.— Chuscres:  With  pastors,  58 ;  with  acting  pastors,  00;  vacant,  69  (Indndlng 
22  supplied  by  licentiates  or  ministers  of  other  denominations).    Total,  217.    Oaln,  8. 

MiMUTEM :  PoAtors,  52 :  acting  pastors,  71;  others,  55.    Total,  178.    Licentiates,  17. 

Church  Membebs:  Males,  6,051;  females,  12,457.    Totai.,  21,010  (Including  1,315  absent). 
Qaln,  1,723. 

Additions  :  By  profession,  1,742 ;  by  letter,  1,071.    Total,  2,818. 

Removals  :  By  death,  290:  by  dismission,  1,000;  by  ezcommnnication,  80.    Totai.,  1,870. 

Baptisms:  Adult,  749;  Infant,  805. 

Sabbath  Schools  :  Total,  23,170.    Gain,  2,142.    Average  attendance,  2,142. 

Families  :  Charches  reporting,  171.    Total,  8,820. 

BsNEvoLBifT  Contributions  :  Ohnrohes  reporting,  150  (last  year,  123).  Total,  $86,857.54 ; 
decrease,  $13,221.75. 

Foreign  Missions,  $11,075.90;  Home  Missions,  $8,524.53;  Am.  Miss.  Association, 
$7,348.07;  Am.  Cong.  Union,  $1,442.27;  Am.  Coll.  and  Bd.  Society,  $47.09;  Cong.  Pub. 
Society,  $63.00;  Miscellaneous,  $18,806.52.    Total,  $47,307.47. 

Home  Expenditures  :  Churches  reporting,  169.    Total,  $277,593.35. 
CHANGES.  — Churcles:  ^ei0,~ Cleveland,  Madison  Ayenue:   CoIUnswood;  Columbus, 
North;    Etnavllle;    Stoubenvlllo.      Replaced  on  the  list,  —  Brown  Township;   Dover; 
Eaton ;  Windham.    Dropped  fVom  the  list,  —  Colcmibas,  8d.    Fearing  now  appears  as 
Stanleyville,  and  Bazetta  now  appears  as  Courtland. 

Ministers:  Ordinations,  Pastors,  3;  without  installation,  6.  Installations.  9.  Dismis- 
sions, 7.  Deceased,  Pastors,  none;  acting  pastors,  none.  Without  charge,  5. 
ORGANIZATION.  — Thirteen  Conferences  of  churches,  whone  churches  are  also  united  In 
the  Congreqational  Conference  of  Ohio,  which  includ*«s  also  Conneaut  and  tiharon. 
Pa.,  the  «rntire  Western  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  also  Oeredo  and  Huntington,  West 
Va.    Pisgah  Is  connected  with  Indiana. 

OREGON. 


CH.  MEMU'BP. 

AdnitM 

RpraoTt'tl 

PAPT.« 

■c 

Julio  I,  1B7<1. 

187^.76. 

18T5-7«.  1 

7S7a,3 

CHURCITEa. 

Plan  and  Name 

7 

Ml  MISTERS. 

Nfime. 

S 

1 

E 

2 

1 

« 
- 

- 

1 

p 

J 
1 

M 

< 

« 
3 

i 

* 

0 

0 

0 

59 

t^ 

H 

< 

J 

h 

^ 

:■: 

H 

< 

^ 

AlUny, 

18*3  n.  W,  BtrJiftr^ii, 

'67 

76 

11 

20 

51 

2 

3 

2 

6 

1 

1 

% 

3 

110 

Anwrta, 

iSfl'i  FniderlcJt  Cfaiig, 

^U 

75 

10 

20 

30 

2 

S 

3 

fl 

1 

1 

1 

13ft 

Thv  DflllM, 

le^iJ  Nr>T50. 

12 

61 

63 

11 

a 

3 

1 

S 

4 

1 

2 

1A3 

Fort-at  Grtive, 

1*1&  J.F.  Eriii. 

^^ 

1f6 

S3 

43 

76 

la 

2 

2 

1 

1 

IW 

UiUiboro, 

lSfJ3U.lLAtJiiiJion,t>.D, 

;4T 

?^ 

*2. 

5 

OKgoD  City, 

IWiO.  H,AU£luMii,t>.0 

,'4T 

T.\ 

35 

65 

100 

37 

37 

2S 

100 

FtorUand, 

ISSli    None, 

71J 

nil 

vm 

44 

12 

a^ 

40 

2   1 

3 

14 

7 

22« 

'        Bart, 

18T10.  ILAlklnson,o.D 

;47 

TJ 

4 

3 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

aslsm. 

1^162  P.  e.  Knlcbt, 

V5*> 

Wi 

fl3 

loa 

Iflfl 

3I24 

'11 

\  a 

!i 

» 

fl 

140 

Other  MnffSTSRS. 
Thomas  Condon,  Prof.  Fores^ 

Grove. 
O.  Dickinson,  Salem. 


B.  Godfrey,  Philomath. 
D.  B.  Grey. 

J.  H.  D.  Henderson,  Bugene 
City. 


H.  Lyman,  Prof.Forest  Grove, 
S.  H.  Marsh,  d.d..  Pros.  Pa. 
01  fie  Unlv'slty,  Forest  Grove, 
B.  Walker,  Forest  Grove. 


BUMlf  ART. — CauRCHBs :  With  pastors,  none;  with  acting  pastors,  0 ;  vacant,  none.  ToTALt 
9.    Gain,  none.    Loss,  none. 
MiiviSTEiis :  Pastors,  none ;  aotlne  pastors,  7 ;  others,  6.    Total,  18.    Licentiates,  none. 
CnimcH  Members:  Males,  249;  females,  417.  Total,  660  (including 78  absent).  Gain,  118. 
Additions:  By  profession,  22 ;  by  letter,  99.    Total,  121. 

Kbm OVALS :  Bv  death,  3 ;  by  dismission,  8 ;  by  excommunication,  none.    Totax,  11. 
Baptihmh:  Adult,  67:  infant,  18. 

Babbatii  ScnooLs:  Total,  1,077.    Gain,  81.    Average  attendance,  833. 
Families  :  Churches  reporting,  6.    Total,  264. 

Bbnevolbnt  Contributions:  Churches  reporting,  8  (last  year,  6).    Total,  $1,243.06; 
increase,  $630.64. 

Foreign  MiMsions,  $128.66;  Homo  Missions,  $178.65;  Am.  Miss.  Association,  $103.43; 
Am.  Cong.  Union.  $7.76;  Am.  Coll.  and  Bd.  Society,  none;  Cong.  Pub.  Society,  none; 
Miscellatieons,  $709.40.    Total,  $1,127.79. 
Home  Rxpenditures  :  Churches  reporting,  9.    Total,  $8,360.90. 
OH  ANGBS.  —  Churcbbs  :  No  change. 

MiiviaTRRn:  No  change. 
ORGAiaZAriOI?.— AGbneeal  Absociatioh,  which  also  includes  the  seven  churches  of 
Washington  Territory* 
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Statistics,  —  Pennsylvania. 


[Jan. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CH.    UEMlt^a^. 

AdmlM 

Removed 

BAFT.d 

D 

Sept,  1, 187  S. 

187^78. 

1875^76. 

PIflCfe  aoa  Name. 

1 

MnrisTESS. 
Kamo. 

C 

E 

1 

1 

i 

J3 

P 

w 

u 

n 

a 

i 

1 

M 

J 

* 

3 

ri 
S 

a 

c 

0 

0 

2 

fe 

H 

< 

H^ 

i- 

Q 

Q 

:i] 

r-i 

^l- 

C0SK£CT£I>  WITH  NEW  YoRX: 

Farmtngton, 

lg30 

N0TIQ» 

24 

26 

fiO 

S 

1 

3 

3<» 

<JouMt'iWD| 

]«7:t 

None. 

12 

4 

le 

2A 

KhoivUIo. 

18^7 

None- 

13 

44 

ea 

4 

4 

2 

e 

3 

ii>4 

Le  liajavine, 

l^OS 

Xono. 

20 

4i> 

60 

I 

1 

S 

2 

1 

&0 

Kealb, 

ina^ 

l£.  J.  Mdrrli,  p. 

Tl 

70 

E^5 

m 

124 

4 

12 

16 

3 

i 

lAH 

Potter^lllo, 

1^51 

li,  J.  Morrli, 

'71 

'7* 

14 

21 

3.^ 

T 

5 

10 

2 

a 

3 

a 

u» 

Prsntifts  Vale, 

1H5I 

None. 

14 

:k> 

34 

1 

6 

BDillhflL^d,  Epit. 

1&>; 

Joliri  IL  NiiaoDt 

^2 

71 

35 

Ci4 

%.^ 

3 

& 

s 

U2 

Btt^ar  Grove, 

1H51J 

None. 

16 

3fl 

52 

12 

1 

a 

4 

2 

2 

We-I  Sprfn^f  Crf?et 

.1B4T 

-Tohn  J.  Bonfl,  p. 

7S 

6 

11 

IT 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

Ti 

Connected  with  New  Jebsbt  : 


Sept.  80,1876. 


1875-76. 


Eawley,  Oermant   1867 

Philadelphia,  CeD.,  1864 

♦•        Plymouth,  1866 

«<        Fraokford,  1874 

WiUlamiport,  1867 


John  U.  Wagner,  p.  '441 '78 
Jaa.  R.  Danforth,  p.  >e8i'74 
Lyman  Whiting,  p.    *48;'74 

None. 
R.De  Witt  Mallary,p.'76l76 


8 
2319 
2811 
53,  6 


12 
2  5 


50 
250 
36i 
160 
200 


CosNECTET>  witii  Oino,  Wfbtern  Absqc'w  :  I  Apr. 


I>i7546 


AlteglioEiy  Giiy, 
C»mbirMgP, 
CQntt-fliiilQ, 
Corry, 

Randolph  f 

BlcevlllQ, 

SpafiAEiffbtirg, 

TownTUlo, 

Wilmington. 


Idj^.O,  P,  Emenon,  p,      71 


187  J 
1847 
183T 
1^56 
1376 
1B39 
IS^T 


^^^  H.  MclCellar, 
Joseph  Adamr^f 
Sumiml  MAEinlng^ 
G-eo,  W,  Wrtlker, 
Joi*  13.  Davison, 
W.  S,  McKeThir, 
JoRfph  B-  Ddvl«Qt), 
S>  MrkDnlng^ 


74 

fil 

7U 

121 

27 

18 

L3I3I 

2 

U 

0 

U 

4 

11 

76 

17 

31 

4.S 

12 

1 

31  4 

0 

5 

0 

5 

1 

U 

76 

4L] 

4^ 

S5 

'25 

4 

a-  4 

1 

7 

0 

8 

4 

3 

7fi 

Vi 

21 

34 

0 

20 

17,37 

0 

3 

0 

a 

3 

a 

74 

m 

ai 

50 

2 

3 

2I4 

2 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

75 

65 

(»3 

l&S 

ao 

12 

6  17 

1 

2 

0 

3 

10 

0 

73 

14 

20 

4D 

11 

S 

4    d 

0 

3 

0 

3 

2 

4 

'76 

9 

15 

25 

la 

102s 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

'U 

s 

ia 

21 

6 

3 

1    4 

2 

0 

^ 

3 

0 

0 

74 

10 

2S 

58 

1 

3 

3    6 

2 

0 

0 

a 

2 

f> 

3^ 
fi5 
70 
BO 
50 
150 
IDS 
70 
35 
T5 


Alsoi 


I  Apr.  80,1876.1  1875-76. 


Conneant, 
Sharon,  Wdahj 


1833 
1854 


H.  D.  Lowing, 
John  Bd  wards, 


»58 
»5l 


12 


20 


08 


Welmh  Eabtekht  ABflnciATTON  : 


Bept.  1ST6.  I  1875-76 


Aflbland, 

A^bUin, 

AadenH^, 

beavqr  M^aiow, 

BbtAburg, 

Bradford, 

Cai-brjndale„ 

Carbon  Uun, 

Cbfli-leatawn, 

Cualdulo, 

DanviLte, 

Drift  on, 

DijndnlT, 

Hydu  rnrk, 

Jfi»nAv[Ue, 

^It1g4t0l>] 

Uiiha-iov, 
14111  Creek, 
Mln^rsv^lLe, 
Morris  liuq^ 
Mt.  CarEtiu], 
NantlcoMia, 
Oly  pliant, 
Fari<iouM, 
Plttitoti, 
Ply  mouth  I 
FoltavllJe, 


Notjo. 
1851  Daniel  A.  Evan*,  p. 
]SrJ5  Jobn  U.  Jon^^, 
1S73     None. 
ISW     None. 
1M41  Fred.  T.  Evaaa, 
1832  K,  J.  Morrii, 
1K32  LoMl»  Wdliame, 
1874      Nunc. 
18i(J  Fred.  T.  ETaxia. 
147U  D.  K.  Uu^hufl, 
1^^(41]  J.  P,  DariMi, 
imnieorge  HOI, 
1^;J5  E>.  DanSd«, 
lSo7  Edwiird  U.  r,fiwlA,  p. 
^SWJohnK  Joiic«, 
ISfJftjJobti  U,  Kvnnfl^  p. 
1  sell  Lot  Lake, 
HUS  John  W.  WSlIianjii, 


1831 

mat 

18T0 
1ST4 

Wl 


None* 
Ffcd.T,  E7an«, 
D.T.  Davlea, 
None. 
None. 
None. 
John  Williami. 
15^51  D.  H.  EvaiiHi 
1833!    None. 


70 

76 

»flfl 

76 

Mfl 

♦6S 

71 

71 

'Bfi 

70 

'61 

73 

^47 

'50 
75 

■5S 

7ft 

75 

75 
7S 

73 

74 

*O0 

*m 

•58 

76 

'm 

71 

130i 
t7 

23; 

124 

52 

102 

?75 

40 

135 

;i45 

32 

OB 

55 

20 
69 
tOD 
26 


15  i« 

7 

i\  7 
12  16 

i" 

6  14 


IHO^ 
3    6 


1121 

I 
512 
11  a) 

%  11» 

2i  8 


1» 

5' 
H18 

2j  0| 


18 


140 
60 

100 


300 
36 
1^ 


135 

74 

35 
40 
3^25 
13 
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CiiiiteCnEfl           "2 

1 
1 

a 

9tpt.  3,U7a. 

Admt^d 

197  64d. 

PUee  Bnd  Niuno.    §) 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

^ 
£ 

< 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

< 

i 
1 

FnFTtd<^iic«.              18*6 
Sl  Clnlr, 
fihatuokln, 

eb«iiAndofth,            \%m 
Bl*tJngton,                 1S^& 

80 ring  Brook,           1»S9 
Tkffliqun,                   1^42 
Tayforvlllc,               1870 
VaiJey,                       IS  40 

WUketbarrr,              l^m 

R,  8.  JODIM,                     •«» 

None, 
n.  T.  DftTlM. 
P.  Todd  JOIIM, 

W.  Jeukln*. 

Non*. 
D.  E.  Hufflwl. 

KOM. 

J,  P.  Dari^*. 
T.C.Edwmrdi,           "71 

♦72 

m 

1*0 

fo 

SO 
ISO 

IT 
b 
4 

62 

23 

n 

f^6 

3 

1 

s 

4 

11 
S 
4 

so 
m 
aa 

190 

WEt^rt^  Wkhtehh  AsRociATiOK : 


I  Sapt^aaaSTfl.  l  T!i-70.  (   lS75-Te,   I '75  76, 


BJrmlnghrim,  ISO^ 

Bmdy>H  B«hd,  IMO 

Bbflaibiir£h»  n^« 

HoQiJi^dJLti?,  IGTi^ 

Jrwts  StaUan,  1873 
Jobi3*taw|], 


Oweti  Owenn, 
David  R.  DaTle*. 
ThoEdM  R.  Jutie«( 
.Ttshih  S.  ThomJMf, 
Jabd  S,  ThODSOi, 
N'ope. 

n.  K.  TliodiM^  P.O. 


!  0 

£  a 

ii  0 

1  0 


A    9 

b39 


S5 

m% 

10 
70 

lift 
130 


OtHKB  MmiflTERg. 

Beth  C.  Brace,  PhiUdelpbta. 
Joseph  Davison,  Rlceville. 
Thomas  Edwards,  D.D.,  Bir- 


mingham. 
X.B.B^ 


,M.D.,H}dePark. 


Oomelias  L.  Kltchel,  Phila. 
delphia. 

Wm.Maenab,  Warren  Centre. 

William  B.  Orvls,  m.d.,  edi- 
tor, Philadelphia. 

L.  BeedjErie. 

Edwin  W.  Rice,  Am.  8.  8. 
Union,  Philadelphia. 


Bamnel  Rowland,  Garland. 
M.  W.  BtricUand,   Premiss. 

▼ale. 
D.  D.  ThomaP,  Ebentbnrffh. 
Henry  O.  Trumbull,  Thiladel- 

phla. 
8.  WilUams,  Neath. 


8TJ1CKABT.— Ohurcrxs:  With  Pastors,  9;  with  acting  pastors,  46:  vacant.  21  (Indading 

none  supplied  by  licentiates  or  ministers  of  other  denomloations).    Total,  76.    Oain,  8. 
MiHUTBRS :  Pastors,  9 ;  aclinv  pastors,  87 ;  others,  18.    Total,  69.    Licentiates,  none. 
Chubch  Mbmbbrb:  Males,  778;  females,  1,189.     Totax,  6,489  (including  SOS  absent). 

Oain,  668. 
Additions  :  By  profession,  687 ;  by  letter,  368.    Total,  796. 

Rbmotalb  :  By  death,  83;  by  dismission,  266 ;  by  excommanloation,  85.    Total,  428. 
Baptibm B :  Adnlt,  71 ;  infant,  68. 

Sabbath  Schools:  Total,  6,898.    Gain,  626.   Average  attendance  not  reported. 
Familieb  :  Churches  i;eporting,  18.    Total,  948. 
Bbhbtolbht  Contributiomb  :  Charohes  reporting,  29  (last  year,  16).    Total,  $1,806.66; 

increase,  f  128.17. 
Foreign  Missions,  $8,971.91;  Home  Missions,  $872.18;  Am.  Miss.  Association,  $1,106.99; 

Am.  Cong.  Union,  $8,789.60;  Am.  Coll.  and  Ed.  Society,  $10.46;  Cong.  Pub. Society,  none; 

Miscellaneous,  none.    Total,  $14,849.98. 
Hon  b  Bxpbmditurbb  :  Churches  rei>orting,  li.    Total,  $99,035.26. 

CHANGES.— CHURCffBs:  ^eio.—Hontsdale;  Carbon  Run;  Curry;   Olyphant;   and  Spar- 
Unsburg.     Dropped  from  the  list, — Bangor,  West ;  and  Centralia. 
MiRiBTBRB :  Installations,  1.    Deceased,  withoat  charge,  2. 
ORGANIZATION. -In  looal  bodlsB  as  above. 
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Statistics.  —  Rhode  Island. 


[Jan. 


RHODE    ISLAND. 


Ont^BCtlKA. 


PUice  and  Nune. 


MmiSTEBH. 


Central  F^aia,  lB4rj 

LttUe  Campton.        1704 
C»ndtDD.  Frnnkllnj  1873 

Kei*purt,  On! tod,     mi^ 

Pftwtm;kflt,  lS2t* 

Poafl^dalp,  11157 

Pmirl  difiioe,  Ben  trc ,  1743 
"  CVnlral,  1B52 
"  CbArltii  Bt.,  1M$ 
"  Elm  wood,  1851 
**  Free  Evan,,  1843 
'»  I^jlffrim,  1M9 
*"      Uulon,  isn 

BclUiMc,  1S34 

TH'erloii,  lT4a 

Wnrwlck,  1»4'.^ 

Wintyrly,  1S43 

Woon»ock  ct.  0 1  obe,  1  H'U 
"       riyrroulh,lM7 


WnSlnm  IlunBB,  p.  ^57 
I  T.  Shppafd.n.D^p.'lB 
Jf  J.  l\  Litio,  p.  *6l| 

jainc*!  H,  Lyuti,  p.      'tta. 
Oonr^  L^  T>i€kco»iaD, 
WiiniKTi  0.  tJart,  p.  T5| 
JamcB  P.  iloot,  '66 

John  11.  WHlB,  'Al 

SI.  Van  Hnrne^  p.  ^flft 
JC.  Blud(fett,D.D.pp.'30 
J  J,  J.  WbolU'y»  p.  'fio 
O.  W.  Fl*her,  p*  liri 
ilaji.  Gk  Voat',  n.D,fP»  '57 
(jfOTKe  ilarfl*,  p,         'Bfl 

Ncino, 
pT,Ta>lor.  D.D.,  p.      U7 
D.  D,  Bodge.  ^6 

ThDi.  Laurie,  d.d.hP/4''^ 
A.  J.   F.  Bthrenda, 

D.r>,.  p.  'a5 

John  K.  M<?tli»hj         ^55 

Alriton  T.  Ularke,  p.  '72 

DRTid  N.  Beach,  p.e,  n^ 
None. 
None* 


Cn.  MKMQ^fi). 

ddmtM 

[lemovird. 

"3 

J4n.  1,  I87fl. 

1876. 

B7&. 

C 
s 

s 

-a 

^ 

& 

1^ 

J 
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.c 

i 
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J 

< 

g 

^ 

E 

s 

hO 
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i- 
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t 
■^ 
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4a 

U< 

h 

*; 
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•^ 

*73 

lift 

161 

11 

'i 

2 

4 

3 

0 

6 

^71 

a5 

212 

207 

67 

3 

4 

T 

d 

0 

0 

ft 

'd7 

Q» 

101 

2^ 

60 

S 

4 

7 

2 

1 

0 

3 

^e 
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70 
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Jonathan  Leavlti,  Providenoe. 

Orin  F.  Otia,  Providence. 

Angaataa  M.  Rice,  Little 
Ctonipton. 

David  Shepley,  D.D.,  Provi- 
dence. 


John  P.  Taylor,  Newport. 
Kinaley  Twinini?,  Providence. 
Nathan  W.  WilUams,  Provi- 
dence. 


Other  Mimiites8. 

J.  Lewia  Dimani  d.d.,  Prof. 

Univ.,  Providence. 
Walter  P.  Doe,  Providence. 
H.  B.  Johnaon,  £.  Providence. 

SUMMARY.  — Church E«:  With  paatora,  14;  with   acting  paatora.  0;  vacant,  a  (Indading 

none  aupplied  by  licentiatea  or  miniatera  of  other  denominationa).     Total,  25.    Gain, 

none.   Loaa,  none. 
Ministers  :  Paatora,  17;  aotinv  paatora,  9 ;  othera,  10.    Total,  86.    Licentiatea,  none. 
Ohurch  Mrmrerb:  Malea,  1,352;  femalea,  3,269.    Total,  4,621  (Inelnding  609  abaent). 

Gain,  66. 
Additions  :  By  profeaaion,  114 ;  by  letter,  02.    Total,  206. 

Removals  :  By  death,  57 :  by  diamiaalon,  85;  by  exoommonlcation,  14.    Total,  156. 
Baptisms:  Adult,58:  infant,  82. 

Sabbath  Schools:  TOTAL,  5,465.    Gain,  198.    Average  attendance,  8,524. 
Families  :  Not  reported. 
Benevolent  Contributioks  :  Chnrchee  reporting,  25  (laat  year  28).    Total,  $41,088.42. 

Decrease,  $5,009.15.    Foreign  Mlaaiona,  $13,790  04 ;  Home  MUaiona,  $7,592.19;  Am.  MIm. 

Aaaoclntion,  $2,872.44;  Am.  Com;.  Union,  $734.26;  Am.  Coll.  and  Ed.  Society,  $S64Ja; 

Conir.  Pub.  Society,  none;  Miacellaneoaa,  $18,869.57.    Total,  $44,222.80. 
Home  Expe.'^iditurrs  :  Oharchea  reporting,  25.    Total,  $82,623.99. 

CHANGES.— Churches:  iVetr,  —  None.    J!>ropp«l from  the  llat.  —  None. 
Ministers:  Ordinations,  Paatora,  1;  without  inatallation,  none.    Inatallationa,  1.    Dlamis- 
aiona,  2.    Deceased,  none. 

ORGANIZATION.  — The  Rhode  Island  Oohqreoatiohal  Conference. 
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Statistics.  —  South  Carolina  ;  Tennessee. 
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SOUTH    CAROLINA. 


MCNLBTEBSi 
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1875.78. 
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W.  L,  J  oh  e  won. 
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1 
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12 
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J. 

u 

13 

3 
0 

4  3SI 

2   30 

TOTAt*;  aflhuTolnrtt  amrnliten. 

19 

16 

3 

6 

201 

SUMMARY.  —  Gain  In  memberi,  26.    Gain  In  Sabbath  Sohool.  81. 
Benevolent  OoNTRisimoNS :  No  report  fh>m  the  oharches  In  1875  or  1876. 

Foreign  Mi^glong,  $10.00;  Am.  MiBg.  AjMoclatlon,  $1,889.28.    Total,  $1,889.28. 

O aG ANIZ ATION. — None.    AsalBted  by  the  American  IiCiaflonary  AssooiaUon. 


TENNESSEE. 


f  !?.^pu[kMSTe.  I  '7v7srr 


Chatl*  nooi^a,  1  at,  )  Hfl;  1  Tt'm  pi  e  Cp  tier,  'Q 1 1  ^  76 

Knox  Till  Q,  *relfA,  18411)      r^otjo. 

*'          2<I,  l«6!t|W*  W.  Mallory,  mj*67 

Moifiitt,  I87fi  S,  K..  flo^bims  p,  1*76 

NAihTillc^  iriilotii  1808  entirj-  a.  Bennett*  'fl3|'67 

'*     Kflowlaa  St.»  1B7<3TQ.  W.  MiwrUp  ZmJ-J  7Q 

Fomona,  7  B71 1    None. 


0    0 
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31  0 

6  0 

€,  1 
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6  1 

o;  0 

l'  0 


2 
32 
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6    S 
30 
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170 
60 

as 
n 

9S 
45 
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Other  Mintstbrb:  F.  A.  Chase,  Nashville;  K.  M.  Oravath,  Pres.  FUk  University,  Nash, 
ville;  A.  K.  Speooe,  Prof.  Fisk  UnlversUy,  Na«hvitle. 

SUM>CART.~Ohcrcheb:  With  pastors,  1;  with  acting  pastors,  4;  vacant,  3  (Including  1 
suppllod  by  licentiate).    Total,  8.    Gain,  1. 

MiNWTERs:  Pastors,  1 ;  acting  pastors,  4;  others,  8.    Totai.,  8.    Licentiates,  I. 

Ohorch  Mbmberb  :  Mains,  205 ;  females,  2i4.    Total,  429  (ludadlng  53  absent).    Loss,  26. 

Additions:  By  profession,  70;  by  letter,  17.    Total,  87. 

Bbmovalb  :  By  aeath,  6 ;  by  dismission,  40;  by  excommunication,  2.    Total,  48. 

BaptuM'*:  Adult,  57:  infant,  10. 

Sabbath  Schools  :  Total,  644.    Gain,  40.    Average  attendance,  not  reported. 

Families  :  Not  reported. 

Bbhbvolb?«t  OoNTRiBOTiONS :  OhuTohes  reporting,  8  (la^t  year,  4).    Total,  $301.00;  in- 
crease. $179.00. 

Foreign  Missions,  $139.12;  Home  Missions,  $40.00;  Am.  Miss.  Association,  $2,787.86. 
Total,  $2,960.97. 

Home  Bxpkndi  i  ureb  :  Churches  reporting,  5.    Total,  $720  00. 

OHANGBS.—Ohdrchbb:  i^eio,— MofTatt;  NaahvlUe,  Knowles  SU    Dropped  from  the  list, 
—Coal  Creek,  Welsh. 
Minibterb  :  Installations,  1.    Deceased,  none. 

ORGANIZATION.— Di  the  Central  Soirrn  Conference.   See  Alabama. 
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Statistics. —  Texas;  Utah  Territory. 
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TEXAS. 
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CcirptitCbibll,         18«fl 

H*linji^                      1S74 

]«74 
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Mtrciiell  ThuOflttftOO,  70  Tl 
ilWrt  Oray,              'tS  Ht« 

Nonet 
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3 
2 
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g  ao 

SUMMARY. ~ Churches:  With  paston,  0;  with  acting  paston,  4;  vaeantfJ.    Totai.,  0. 
Oaln,  none.    Lom,  none. 
MiMHTERi! :  Pnatore,  0;  acting  paeton,  4.    Others,  0.    Totai.,  4.    Lioent1at«8, 0. 
Cfniscfi  Members  :  Males,  102:  fenialea,  167.    Totai.,  282  (including  13  absent).   Oaln,  17. 
Additionb  :  By  profHueion.  8 ;  by  letter,  1.    Total,  9. 

Remoyals  :  Ry  death,  2:  by  dismiaelon,  0;  by  excommanioatlon,  2.    Total,  4. 
Baptibmh:  Adult,  6;  Infant.  7. 

8  vbbath  Bchoolr  :  Tc^tai.  803.    Oaln,  5.    Average  attendance,  not  reported. 
Familifb:  Not  rei>orted. 
Bevevolekt  CoNTBiBUTiONi :  Not  reported. 

Foreign  MlPsione,  $7.50;   Home   Mlaalone,   $10.00;   Am.  Mite.  Anodatlon,  $15.00. 
Total,  $32.50. 
CHANOBS.— None. 
OBOANTZATION.— OoHQEBOATioirAL  Associatioh  op  Texas. 


UTAH    TERRITORY. 


I  March.  IBTOTT 


Bait  Lako  City,        1874|  Walter  M.  Barrow»,'7l|'78|  10|  2Q|  30|    4l  2l  Ij  3|  o|  0|  o|  o|     1  0;i25 

CHANGES. —None  In  list.   Gain  of  members,  1. 

Ik  Sabbath  PrnooL:  No  change. 

Benevolent  Cohtribctions  :  Churches  reported,  1 ;  Miscellaneous,  $40.00.    Gain,  $15.00. 
OUOANIZATION.— Unassociated. 
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Statistics. —  Vermont. 
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AddiioDi 

BaktriBeld^ 

Bomftrd. 

BjirD«tf  lieliidoe^i 

Burraet, 
Bnrrc, 
BnrtoDf 
Bejiningti^n,  lat, 

**       ai, 

■*  Nor  Lb, 

BellBDti, 

tEf!rk«tilrfrf  Eut, 
B«rljD, 

*'       Weil, 
BetlieL 
BrudfEirdf 
Bralntrve, 

Ea»t| 
Brandon,. 

B^aulrboro^  TVdt, 
'*  Edit, 

Bridi^«  ■rater, 
Brldport, 
BiifbtoUf 
Brlftot, 
Broc^kficld,  iBi, 
^*  2d, 

BravnlQgloEi, 
Burkei 

Botlittgton,  lit, 
3d, 
Cab«t, 
Camtondgv, 
Cnirli!ion, 
Chariot  let 
CharkfUJDj  Wtit, 
Clicliea, 

Clar^Ddon, 
CokbeHtvr, 

'*      WlDQOlkl,  2d, 

Corinih» 
CoraWHlt, 
Oovantrj, 
Craftiburj, 

San  by, 

DandUt, 

Derby, 

"     Eoit^ 

DoTir, 
"     Wc*t, 

Diixbury, 
Knoiburg, 

*'       JUDCtJOD, 

FftliHeld, 
Fair  UsTeOf 

F.Jrlf*, 

Frty<*tt^T!l!p, 

F«rri*b!iftfb, 
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1S71 
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1770 
ISIS 
1793 
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None, 
n.  Marvin, 
J.  O.  Mcrollom, 
KIchfiTd  Hleks, 

Nonft, 

J.  Linettln  Litcrb, 
N.  H.  Nl*  ]fo1»,  p. 
LcDnnrd  Tenrtiiy, 
Auiiln  Dod^e,  p> 
I  Anne  JcnnlnifB,  p. 
Edvnrd  G.  K«ad,  p 
L.  C.  Pan  lid ge, 
Jubn  C  iJauifblon, 
Elfa»  W.  Pateh,p. 
Will  Earn  acboQeia, 
John  F.  8 torn?, 
KibTidsru  Oerry. 
L.  tl.  £lhot, 

Nonp. 
S.  W.  Dike, 
8.  P.  WildflT.  p, 
CboB.  n.  Uerrlll,  p. 

Nonp» 

None. 
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1801  8   0.  Adftina,  p. 
1792  K   Wheelock, 
1784  EdwM  T.  Hockcr,  p. 
1792  C.  Q.  Torrty,  p. 
18l4WimftmT.  llnrrlck, 
178"J  K.  E.  Heri-lck.p. 
1773  T.  T  Towiiit'od, 
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S.W.  Hagni.p. 
W.  C.  Bomemlto, 
Jciaeph  Boorlm&n, 
Lucie D  D»  Mt'iirp., 
C.  VV.  Thompson,  p. 
Jobn  A.  Knluy,  p. 
Pftnoni  6.  Pratt,  p. 

None, 
[J.  L.  tmllh,  Mtth.^ 

None, 
L.  O.  Cbufl,  p, 

None, 
Alfred  B.gwlft, 
John  Cowan  I 

None. 
Joseph  Gnrlani}* 
John  U.  Chalmers,  p. 

None. 
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ftO 
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Statistics.'^  Vermont, 


[Jan. 


OBErflcniM, 


FliLce  uid  Xoedv* 


FnnbUii,  ISOS 

GlOvoFp  1817 

Gpiifton,  tT&[i 

Grauby'  &  Victory,  182^ 


Oreeneboro", 

Gullfar.l,  Enst, 

Hflnlwlcfc, 

Hurtfara, 

Wwt» 


IKDI 
179:* 
1768 

isai 

1T71 
lft3«l 


Emrl  J.  Ward,  p.  '6S 

CharUa  Duren^  '41 

Motet  Patt4.m,  *m 

Joaloh  Q.  Wmii,  p.  *T6 

None. 

John  Fr»ier»  *62 
j.  iTicerHoll  IJrlailti  p. ^8 


QueohK],    IS-H 


Hart]  tin  i1, 

HJUh^ate, 

Ultitnttturgh, 

HoHand. 

Hubbatdtoiit 

Hydeparh, 

North, 
Iroflburgb, 
JmnialL'^u, 
JerkhOt  Ut, 

Jobnaon^ 


1S11 

17»L+ 

1H12 
IT-ii, 
18^i 
IS  14 
IrtlS 
1701 
17i>l 
18^ 
1817 


IHbJ 

ItilLlirj 

wyi 

1817 

1870 

17(14 

3770 

1821) 

1791 J 

1780 

1&)4 

1^53 

1 

l%m 

1823 

isa7 


LaDrioiiderr^i  No.*  181!) 
Lowell, 

Ijiinenburffbi 

Lyndoa, 

XiyndonTJUo, 

MinEichealtir, 

Martijony, 

Mj^ribfitfldp 

Ml4dlc-bnTy, 

lOddletqwu, 

Milton. 

'*        WMt, 

Monlgonierjr^ 
MoLtpvUcri 

MorgaD, 

Horrbt^LIEfl, 

Nuwbury, 

*■     Well'*  BJTer,  184: 

"      Wt'ftt, 
New  Hu^un, 

Nofinrtftd, 

OrwnU, 

FHwlut, 

Fc^achaoi, 

Pertly 

PitUdeld, 

Fitufuft], 

FlalLLtlddt 

Plymotitb. 

pQWual,  North, 

putney. 

Kan  lolpb, 

♦I         Wt5at, 

Klcbmond, 

Iflptuhp 

Ructieitcr, 

EocklMHbam, 
*'    BuUciHW  Falli,    im 
"   Cam  brldgoport,  1805 


Ml^flBTEBSi 


Nanifl., 


'29 
'7C 
'63 

m 


A.  d«  Cbojif], 
Uobf^rt  D.  Miner, 
.T  Jim  OK  P«  StoDOi 
C.  K.  F<!rfiOr  p. 

None, 

None, 

None* 

NoTl(». 

None, 
A.  B.  Emmonsp 
\utUii  Hax«ni 
H.  A.  P.  Torrey, 
G.  II,  Frotich,  p. 
K.G.  \i\TEf-\ 
(f,  B.  t'btlpi,  p. 
Slldfl  p.  Cook:, 
GfifTi-jfe  A*  iVrklBi,  ^5-1 
WiUlam  V.  lif^anett,  '70 
WiLLinm  1\  lltinnett,  '70 
K .  S  ,(Juuh  man  |D.  d  .  g,pH.'43 

Nano. 
?^.  F.  Oohkdffb,  p.       Tl 
K.  P.  H.okBr»p.         '61 
o.  Myrick,  *4ft 

J,  El.  Woodward,  i.p.  '3^ 
Xll.Woo^lward.A.p.';!^ 
E.  W.  Hatc;h.  '(^^ 

W.  H.  Lord,  D.D.,  p.  '4 
\  Jacob  S.  Clark,       *ll 
J  Wra.  T.  Herrlcit, 
V.  il.  Hnrdytp. 
g  L.  Baiefl.  p, 
K.  J.  lian^low, 
A,  B,  Lyon, 
Stephen  Knflwkon,p.*05 
KdwEird  L\  Wild,  p.  '«-. 
\V,  8.  Hizen,  p. 

No  no, 
il ,  L.  BcjVL*ran  Dfi»  p, 
John  K,  Alki-n, 
A,  W.Wtld,p* 
9,  IlKjekwt'll, 
L'lmrlea  W,  Clark, 
KuiBellT.  Hall,  p. 
i^b&rttii  lii'drt^ld, 
T  bo  man  Baldwin, 
Allen  liaceni 
Calvin  Orariff4^r. 


17ii7 

18ai 

1822 

17H1 
170  J 
1SU7 

iso;i 

1784 

179M 

1804 

1753 

17)S0 

IMl 

177ti 

VM 

]8;;l  a.  W.  LUke,  p 
Aq*tin  llA^crt, 
C*  M,  KoTit,  p, 
T.  S-  aubbard, 


N,  F,  Carter,  p. 
Nonfl, 


ill 
'7^ 
'64 

»5S 


^64 

'7:i 
•ej 

»fli 
no 

'4fl 


LL  L.  Co  .k,  -JfdA.l 
[John  E.  Hnftatll,  Lk.] 
William  y.  BluUdeil/rtS 


ISOI 
1328 
18UI 


'40 
'3U 


May  T,  1176, 


133  2!^; 


70^- 
09 
33 
45 
41 
0 
fin 
113i 
5-H 
3«! 

ai 

as 
u 
ai 
la 

41 

32 
H 
2^ 
SI 
36 
41 
72 
05 
74 
03 
142 
& 
33 


AdmtM  RoR)OT«d' 
18TS4fl,    18T!N-76. 


=  g  S 

3  ;:5  :.M 


tIAPT.Bj 

'76-70.1 


3 

m 


UO!  21 
1731  32 

8^!  10 


W  37 

23  3 

48  12 
20 


T, 
34 
'IS 
20 
25 
18 
2 
60 
01 

ai 

7 

7 

17 
38 
11 
17 

t 

38 
18 
30 
11 
44 

0 
30 
3j 
33 
24 
30 
01 

4 
22 

n 

2»J 
0 

1% 

101 

g' 

42    76  118 
52  13s.ly0. 


70* 
50 
34 
3» 

131 
42 
71! 

tOT 
08 
88! 

233 

J>5, 
412 

34]  45 


42 

62 

0 

01 

24 

42 

J^2|453| 

11 

10 

r-^|i88' 

37  43! 
ltt2'2U 
76  124 

71!hj2 
140  220 

08  80! 
148  210 
G3  109 


210 
38 
14 
44 

1L)0 

18, 

y3 

154' 
«1 


48 


0 
0 
0 

DI8 
0  19 
2  13 
2   6 

4<  4 
4 

0  0 

1  2 

C>   0 


2  23 
320 


T 

e 

312 
4  14 
2  29 
0    3 

(J  3 
0    4 

0  54 

01  0 

i7i  alio 

4S  22  70 


69    85 


Oi  0 

3l  7 

yi  0 

1  3 

q]  q 

3  .14 

4  1& 
3  26 
I 
4|15 

1Q42 
6,13 
1  19> 
3    3 


73;  23 

a&i    3 


0 

0 
1 
3 

ol 

u 
0 

OH 
0    2 


4 
0 

4 
2 
7 
i> 
0 
2 
1 
4 
4 
6 
0 
0 

22i27 
1    0 


3    3 
Oj  4» 


2 

0 

3 

1 

3 

7 

3 

1 

4 

4 

4 

A 

1 

2 

2 

2|  U 

0    0 

2  l> 
0 
0 

0    0 

0 

4 

1 

1 


83 
170 
13S 

00 
135 

7& 

itesa 


143 
100 
10« 

66 
ICO 

ao 
lis 

13T 
111 

130 
2^ 

87 

300 

Hi 

12i 

0 

171 
18^ 


16 


00 
12a 
153 
150 
432S 
13«0 

0  ea 

»lfO 
0    M 

tisa 


70 
M 

79 
TO 

loa 
14a 

30 
1^3 
40 

2a 


]0« 
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OtnmcnBB. 


Place  and  Nune.     « 
O 


MlIfliTILSUSp 

Nams, 


Rf^moTcd 
lS7fr-Tfl. 


q::; 


BA1>T.«| 


■5 

-J 


Bockingham, 
'*^  Hiixton*!  River, 

Hoy  Allun^ 

"        South, 
Bap«rt, 
Rutland. 

fijUJabnrj, 

Sharon, 

Bheldon* 

Shorebatn^ 

South  Uoro, 

SpHnKftirld, 

St.  Alhatie,  lil, 

BU  JobniibaTyf  1^1, 

'*  2cl, 

"  3d, 

So., 

Btockbrld^, 

Btrjffi>rd, 
Btrnttoti, 
Budbun'* 
B  wan  ton, 
Thetfbrdj 

"  Po»tMnu,2a, 

Townihend,  Kait, 

Troy, 

"  iTorth, 
TnnbrtdjitJ, 
UbderhlLI, 

North, 
VvrnycimeBp 
Vertblr#, 

Wsilllfiffford* 
W:mlaboro% 
^VflrrcR, 
WrtterbuFF, 

WeotlwrBflcldCcn.^ 

"Kaau 

"  A»oiitneyvl»&,3d 
W«t  Fair  lee, 

M'cslford, 
*\VeiUnlDiter^ 

Wmton, 

Wofbrldg*! 

"Whiting, 

WlUlaraitown, 

'WlJllstoti, 

WllralnKton, 

WiDdhaixi, 

Windsor, 

Woleoit, 

Woodbury, 

Wooditock, 

WorceaUir, 


B25  A  in  01  Ho1bn>ok,  "09 
IK^;  AldoD  L*dd,  p.  'm 

IIIVQ.  B.  Dtakfi,  p.D.,p.  ^37 
Iftfti     Noaa, 

lim  A.  B.  Lambert,  tJ.u., ' 
ITM  JiLm«i  Qh  JohnjOQtp. ' 
1773  J.  K*  WIlllaiDi, 
iSHiPrfd.  JjiTicp,  * 

i:82  [W,  H.  OrDftt.  MrihA 
1T8-2  k,  B.  ChftTflbeTlnln»     m 
1816. C,  P.  l^'alBon,  'Aii 

17ycZ  William  N.  Bacon»p.  'Mi 
1705 '  O ,  a .  Wbeei  f  r,  p.  ^¥.\ 
JTIli  Perrln  B.  Fl#k,  p.  *tt3 
I&OS'Ch  Van  KrirUeii,  p.      'W 

\M^  Henfj  W,  Joneet  P 
1840  J.  P.  ilumphrt'y,  p»  *47  'AS 
ISoliE  T.  Falrbariki-j  p.  *6B  'T4 
1H30  Chnrle*  W.  Cl»rk,  'ai  "71 
1S(>3  Dan  It  1  W.  Hardy,  p, 
lfi20  Iliiriry  CummU]g»t  p,  ^l 
18*il  F.  ILBuilpi',  F.W.R 
J701  licnry  F.  Jtuiitc?dl, 
IROtJ  J.  H.  Bfcbbttt,  *(18 

1T7;iCharkAF.  Moraoip.  '&« 

nr?  F  W.  fHrnitead, 

18:.u  J,  B.B^lldwl^,  '3^ '73 


'74 
51 

Ml 


*70 


law  [J.  MoDontld,  Meih.yi^ 
1813  [G.  Builtft,  Mtm.\       "" 


^fl 


1702     Koiie. 

mill     Nqne, 

1830      None. 

1793  C.  B-  Ilulbert, 

17J^7      Notio. 

ITse     Knao* 

17  92  j  A .  Wnl  kcr,  D.  d  , ,  p.    >40 

1 7W3  Ed  Wjird  F,  Ab  bott,    *40 

191  a  I     None. 

iSOl  S.  Harl'^y  Wh«e|fltvp.*76 


17«^,M,Tl,  Wt5lU,  p.        '  *« 
IBSaiu.  niel*^  "67 

nrs      Ncnp- 
1S3H      J^um^. 
,!Rfl9  Franklin  Boiler,         'i3  '70 
IflOi?  RqIoo  Man  111,  ^V*  *73 

IBIS  F.  B,  PhfflpB,  '70  T& 

1  Rrtl ,  G .  P.  By  J  nglon,  'e«  '70 

176T|Fllny  F.  Bernard,  ^47  "73 
17WJ'A,  etevfini-,  ».D.,  p»  *43'4a 
179^1  a  J.  BwUner,  'Stf^fl 

17*1      Non**. 
ISW'.T.  L.  SJMonr  76 

17&5  John  P.  Dcmerrlt,  »TO,^75 
1800  John  Cowftn,  ^75 

ITSO  A.  a  Flt'ld.P^  'OOni 

]  S05  Darl  a  »  N'.  &Qod  rich  ,p.  'ft6 1  ^fl 
177eR.  T.SPArle.  p.  '46.^74 

3818  Eitward  J.  Giadlngi, '&7|70 
1875!     Noni*.  | 

ITSl  LouliW.  Hlcki.p.  n\\^\ 
1S24  [tt.  D.  Utitcalf,  I^c.]      I'la 


^70 


141 '202 

■Si  141 J 


00 
70 
24 
3fl 
Ifi 

15 
24 

aa 
0 

li.  S2 
46' 102 
43  lUO  143 
10    IQ    29 


188 
160 
3J 
43 
0 
21 
68 
48 
&T 
128 
05 

4e 

01 
U 
63   78 

50;  n 

5fl   05] 


0    0 
0    0 

13    1 
0    0 


2I  01  2 


s»0e 

s« 

6e 

30 
la 

4 

12 
4 
31 
B3 

ao 
24 

6 
2 
0 
12 

27 

7 

H 
34> 
17 

4 


10  S7 
Olll 


1} 
0 
18 
8» 
13 

IM 

2S 
w 
0 
8 
6 
1 
ti 
2 

0 
0 

0 

14 

0 

0    0 


ft4  120  ISO 


20    41 

10    37 

148^6 

30!  46 


12 


5 

41    3  44 
0    0    0 


0 
0 
0 

'    I 

fi    0 

17    1 
3i  ^ 

1,  3 

13  20    0 
0,0 

15  a. 
1!  1  2 

12'  01 2 

0l  3<12 
4 

30|  3 

1^33    4 

0  13    1 

III  Ol  0 


218 
0   0 


3 
0 
2 
1 

1 

3 

Oi  1 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

i 

1    0 
4    6 

1  a 


1    0 


100 
100 
110 
3511 
106 
114 

«0 
6« 
TO 
0 
298 
276 
03 
41& 
130 
370 
1<M> 

7ft 

lis 

100 
4fi 

1J& 
80 

eo 

00 

lis 

100 

0 

103 

184 
200 
05 


123 
30 


m 
43 

173 
202 
130 
40 

103 

ItO 

3 

30 

31 

L20 

123 
76 
80 

125 
40 
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Statistics,  —  Vermont. 


[Jan. 


Otber  ICnriSTEBS. 

William  P.  Aiken,  VerffennM. 

Jamwi  Anderson,  Manchester. 

A.  8  Barton,  Middlebury. 

Moses  B.  Bradford,  Mclndoe's 
Falls. 

James  Backham,  Burllngtoiu 
(Ordained  April  4, 1820.) 

James  Caldwell,  d.d.,  Barnet. 

Aoffastns  Chandler,  editor, 
Brattleboro*. 

J.  B.  Clark,  Ludlow. 

William  Clark,  Newbnry. 

Jonathan  Clement,  d.d.,  Noi^ 
wloh. 

John  K.  Converse,  Barllnffton. 

James  Dougherty,  d.d.,  John- 
son. 

Henry  Fairbanks,  St.  Johns- 
bury. 

Amos  Foster,  Putney. 

Lyndon  8.  French,  Franklin. 

H.  T.  Fuller,  teacher,  St. 
Johnsburv. 

Joseph  Fuller,  Vershiro. 

Jeremiah  Q-Unes,  Lunenbux^. 


D.  Ooodhne,  Burlington. 
Lewis  Grout,  Agent  A.  M.  A., 

West  Bratdeboro*. 
Robert  V.  Hall,  Newport. 
Bamuel  R.  Hall,  LL.D.,  Brown- 

ington. 
James  Hay,  Derby. 
Henry  P.  Hiekock,  Burling- 
ton. 
Hanr^O.Higley,  Castleton. 
Isaac  Hosford,  NO.  Thetford. 
Jabes     T.     Howard,     West 

Charleston. 
Joseph  Marsh,  Thetford. 
Ulriok  Maynard,  Caatleton. 
Bilas    MoKeen,    dj>.,   Brad* 

ford.    (Ordained    OeU    38, 

1816.) 
Btlllman  Morgan,  BrIstoL 
Bewail    Paine,    Montgomery 

Centre. 
Horace  Pratt,  Vorthfield. 
Amos  J.  B&mson,  St.  Albsns. 
Chas.  B.  Smith,  Sea  Vt.  Dom. 

Mlss*y  Soc'y.  Montpeller, 
Bben  Smith,  Mlddlebury. 
Amasa  Stewart,  Pittsford. 


Oeorffe  Stone,  North  Troy. 

LcTl  H.  Stone,  Castleton. 

A.  S.  Swift,  Stookbridge. 

Wm.  W.  Thayer,  St.  Jobua- 
bury. 

J.  H.  Tbyng,  Brattleboro*. 

BuAis  A.  Wheelook,  Island 
Pond. 

Joseph  D.  Wlokham»  dj>., 
Manchester. 

J.  a  Wilder,  Charlotte. 

A.  J.  Wfllard,  Burlington. 

John  H.  Worcester,  D.D.,  Bur- 
lington. 


LiCKHTIATKS. 

Three  in  tables  above,  and 
Solon   Albee,  Prof.,  Miadle- 

bury. 
Esra    Bralnard,    Jr.,    Prof., 

Mlddlebury. 
Matthew  H.  Buckham,  Pres. 

Univ.  Vt.,  ButUngion. 
Myron  O.  Harrington. 
S.  B.  PettingUl,  Ratlaad. 


SUMMARY.— CnoHCREs:  With  pastors,  M ;  with  aetlng  pastors,  91;  vacant,  41  (including  4 

supplied  by  licentiates).    Total,  108.    Loss.  1. 
MnriSTBRS :  Pastors,  64;  acting  pastors,  76;  otnera,  51.    Total,  191.    Licentiates,  14. 
Church  Mbmbers:  Males,  6,687;  females,  12,987.    Total,  19,674  (including  8,234  absent). 

Qaln.  1,329. 
ADDiTiova :  By  profession,  1,810 ;  by  letter.  460.    Total,  3,270. 
Rbmoy A  L8 :  By  death,  888 ;  by  dismission,  427 ;  by  ezoommunioation,  61.    Total,  876. 
Baptisms  :  Adult,  1,141 ;  infant,  284. 

Sabbath  Schools  :  Total,  21,483.    Gain,  1,680.   Average  attendanoe,  11,284. 
Families:  Not  reported. 
Behbvolbnt  CoNTRiBUTiOMS :  Churohes  reporting,  148  (last  year,  142).  Total,  $45,196.tt; 

increase,  $4,854.26. 
Foreign  Missions,  $21,869.88;  Home  Missions,  $18,886.97;    Am.  Miss.  Assodation, 

$7,863.09;  Am.  amg.  Union,  $651.66:  Am.  Coll.  and  Ed.  Society,  $698.82;  Cong.  Pub. 

Soct«'ty,  none.    Miscellaneous,  $4,890.22.    Total,  $63,644.99. 
Home  Bxpehditdrbs  :  Not  reported. 

CHANGES— Chubcheb:  ^eio,— Woodbury.     Dropped  from  the  list,— St.  Albans,  9d; 
Ttnmoutb. 
MiiriSTEBB :  Ordinations,  Pastors,  2;  without  installation.  1.    Instalhitions,  6.    Dismis- 
sions. 7.    Deceased,  Pastors,  none;  acting  pastors  1.    MHthout  charge,  1. 

ORGANIZATION.— Fifteen  associations  of  mlnlst(>r8  and  thirteen  oonferences  of  churches 
are  united  in  the  Geneeal  OoirvB.iTioii,  which  is  now  a  oorporate  body. 
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VIRGINIA. 


OnimciiES^           t 
Place  and  Name.      ^ 

MlfflSTEMJ.           ^ 

e; 

c 

B 
B 

a 

70 
'71 

cn.  mjimd'hb. 
Sept.  30,  ISTfl. 

lS75-7e. 

RctQQTDd 

ie757fl. 

'la  7(j.| 

5^ 

1 

1 

< 

II 

lis 

^5   is 

Ffllli  CliiiTch,            nn  J.W^Chkkerlog.  Jr.,  ^1 
Ha'aptca*                 IHfta  Elchara 'i'DJunncji  p,   '45 
HvrtidODp                    160S  L.  T.  Btirbank,            '60 

n 
12 

2S 

2,^ 
H>1 
37 

49 

2 
3 

3 
31 

'M 

(J 

LI 

4 
2 

0,  [> 

0!  4 

0    u! 

IS 

15 

1 
0 

1 

T^-TAi^:  a  chutehfw,  3  mhiifltet^. 

BO 

77 

ttA 

W 

u 

355 

SUMMARY.  ~  Qain  of  churchei,  1.    Gain  of  memben,  47.    Gain  in  Sabbath  School,  12. 

BnnnroLBirr  Contribotions  :  Ohurohes  reporting,  1 :  $20.00.    IncreaM,  $4.00. 

Foreign  MlMions,  $96.87;   Homo  Misaiona,  $65.00;    Am.  MiM.  AsaooiaUon,  $29.64 
TOTAU,  $181.41. 
CHANGES.  — Churchks:  ^010,  — FalU  Ohnreb. 

ORG  ANIZATION.  — Hampton  ii  under  the  care  of  the  American  MIsalonary  Anooiation. 
Herndon  and  Falla  Cbarch  are  connected  with  the  Gehbkal  Asbooiation  op  New 

JZRSKT. 


WASHINGTON 

TERRITORY, 

June,  1876. 

76  76.1    1876-76. 

76-7«. 

Atabnnm,                 1873 
BelUngbam  Bay,      1871 
Olympia,                   1873 
Peattfr,                      1870 
Bemiabmoo,             1876 
Skokomiflb,               1874 
Taeomm  Pnget»«  8d.l874 

None. 
P.  Harrison,                ^64 
Geo.  W.  Skinner,       '66 

None. 
Wm.  M.  Stewart, 
M.  Belle.                     m 
G.  H.  Atkineon,  d.d.,  >47 

•71 
•76 

76 
74 

6 
6 
6 
12 
14 
9 

6 
12 
16 
22 

8 
12 

10 
17 
21 
84 
22 
21 

10 

4 

1 
2 
8 

4 

8 

2 

6 

4 

4 
2 
6 
6 

8 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

6 

46 

84 
100 
86 

Other  Ministers:  J.  F.Damon,  Soatile,Miss.  A*  H.  M.  Soc;  OoBbing  Eells,  Skokomigh; 
0.  A.  Huntington,  Indian  Agent,  Neah  Bay. 

SUMMARY. — Ohurohes  :  With  paetors,  none ;  with  acting  pastors,  6 ;  vacant,  1.    Total,  7. 
Gain,  1. 

MiKiSTERS :  Pastors,  none;  acting  pastors,  0;  others,  8.    Total,  0.    Licentiates,  none. 

Oburch  MBMBERit :  Males,  64 ;  females,  76.    Total,  130  (including  14  absent).    Gain,  87. 

Additions  :  By  profession,  10 ;  by  letter,  15.    Total,  26. 

Removals  :  By  death,  1 ;  by  dismission,  2;  by  excommunication,  none.    Total,  8. 

Baptisms:  Adult, 2;  infant,  7. 

Sabbath  Schools  :  Total,  317.    Gain,  48.    Average  attendance,  266. 

Families  :  Ohnrohes  reporting,  2.    Total,  83. 

Benevolent  Oonteibution s  :  Churches  reporting,  6  (last  year,  6).    Total,  $165.26;  in- 
crease, $19.68. 

Foreign  Missions,  $221.00;  Home  Missions,  $46.00;  Am.  Miss.  Association,  $66.76; 
Miscellaneous,  $41.26.    Total,  $364.00. 

Home  Expenditures  :  Churches  reporting,  7.    Total,  $3,860.90. 

CHANGES.  —  Churches  :  New,  -^  Semlahmoo* 
MiNisTEBS :  No  change. 

ORGANIZATION. ~  Connected  with  the  Gehebal  Absociatioit  op  Oreoon. 

WEST    VIRGINIA. 


1  Dec.  7,  1876. 

75-76. 

1875-76. 

76-76. 

Ceredo,                     1874 
Huntington,              1872 

John  McKean,            76  76 
Albert  Bowers,          •69,73   14 

26 
88 

40 
53 

6 
6 

6 

6 

8 
8 

0 
9 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 
0 

2 
2 

6 

2 
"2 

130 

Total:  2  churches,  2  ministers.                    1     |  20 

206 

SUMMARY.  ~  Gain  of  members,  2.    Gain  In  Sabbath  School,  40. 
BBVBvoLEirr  Contribotions  :  Churches  reporting,  1 ;  $7.60.    Decrease,  $11.26. 

Foreign  Missions,  $10.00;   Home  Missions,  $14.00;   Am.  Miss.  Association,  $182.00; 
Cong.  Pub.  Society.  $1.26;  Miscellaneous,  $2  26.    Total,  $209.60. 
Home  Expenditure  :  Churches  reporting,  1.    Total,  $1,682.50. 

ORGANIZATION.  -With  Ohio. 
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[Jan. 


WISCONSIN. 


CavjtcuES. 


Pltfis  and  Nub 


©.     S^ 


Kuna. 


CiJ.  MCHIl'Hii.  AdlZlt^d 


JulylJBTei. 


lS75'Ta. 


rcemovcd 
lS75'7a, 


AUen'A  Grove, 

AiKlpptin, 
Aiirornvllle, 
Avoca, 

Baldwin's  MtUfi| 
Bangui-,  Wil'ih^ 

Boetowuj 
Belal:,  lAt, 
'*      2ti, 
Big  BpTtnn^, 
IJlrd^jl  Orr  t'k, 
BJack  Crfiek, 
Bladk  Earib, 
BUiomfT, 
Bloornlngtoi], 


ISlg  Uoratla  M.  Cftio,  p. 

1^7      None. 

ie7fi  H.  M.  ConbK 

ISCa  D.ivld  \l.  Joned, 

1857  D.  A.  (Jiimi^bt'Ll, 
ISoh  IL.  Uurion,  XicJ 
lSiS7|    Nonn, 


l!}46 


Owen  Ji'Tiklna,  p. 
J,  B,  B! dwell, 


1S47      Nor 

JSJS  Q(>c»rge  Bq»hnfll,  p, 
lb.W  Heury  P.  muU^v,  p, 
ISflfl  W,  a  Hit  it*, 
]&t)S  Adam  Pliik^rlon, 
WTa     Nob  P. 
M}rh6  MdncB  M.  MatUn,  p. 
ISaSiJ,  r.  ChambyrUin, 
^.uv....u0vvjj,  IS47.R.  If  Cheney, 

B]  ue  Mo  Eiu  d« ,  ir«/{ ,  1S47      Non  (». 
Boicob er^  1 857  j  W m ,  3 tod d H rt» 

Brandon,  is^T  Norman  McLuod, 

Brtetot  afjd  rari*,      ISSlj     Xone. 
B  rodhead ,  1^^7 ,  Kd  w Ard  D  Ick  i  njon , 

B  n  rl  I  ogton,  Ply mHb ,  I  BIsS  j  P,  Van  Ni'*i, 
Burton,  Jts7^j  D*  W.  fllUmof^ 

CnkdonU,  ISW      None, 

Centre,  lM7|Lt^vl  1\  Sabln. 

II U  Ti  ton »  18SB ,  G  eiit .  F*  B  nn  \  ion , 


T 
U    IS 


•5-^  70 
'OG  75 
7fl  '7fl 


'57 


'n 


72 


Ckjlarabuj,  Olivetp  lS50rM,  E.  Everz, 

CooknvillH,  1867  J^jfi.  VV.  Haf  rfM, 

BorHngton,  JS:>t}  Miltun  Rowky, 

Drtrtfjrd,  1841^     None. 

rehiUL'ld,  Welth^  1S44      Kane. 

D*j]aTaiij  IMl  Jopfph  Colli**,  p, 

I>t p (* re,  1  !*<*S J  K .  P .  gii k mon »  p , 

Be  So  to,  1  "j&a  I  a.  U   'J  h  r.  m  p  bud  ^ 

BadKtviUe,  TTtifJfl,  IS-IS  St-m  PhUtpi, 


^&1  i'7^ 


'74 
'4S 


Dunind, 
Bwuint 
Km*  Troy, 
Bau  CLofr^f 
Elk  Grove^ 
Elkhom, 
Kir-iy, 

ICVftTlKVlll' 


Ffili  Creek,  Wdklh  1^^^^ 


1H"4 
3S7U 

igafl 

iBiG 

1S40 

184; 

lS7fl'Rubvrt  Qnalfo, 

1846  Ukbrn-d  Mi:lcl-, 

ls:iI.Jfl«.  W-  Unrria, 


ly 


A.  KldUi  r. 
\\  It,  BUplefl, 
Aeher  VV.  Curt  Is, 
J.  F.  Iltidlc>%  p. 
'  [iijiae  BAiJtroJLiXIc. 
■(jflU.Snbln, 


1H33 
187e 

1^71 


Foml  dii  Lit, 

Fuft  AikliiMoiij 

Fort  Kowdtd) 

Fox  Lfikr-p 

KrantiivMIe, 

Freedom, 

FrienU«Tilp, 

FuJton, 

Uny'ft  MllJB, 

Gene«ee, 

Gonqn  Junction, 

Glen  Bclj1:i1i, 

Gniml  kiiipEiitt, 

Oreeji  Lrikt, 

U^^mrnOEid, 

HiinrDck&Coloma,lftTi 

Hanr  »rd,  1947 

HurUnnd,  JSll 


Owen  JenkLna,  p, 

.'Vrthor  LiiLie.  p. 

K   J.  MGnln^iii,^  p. 

D.  C.  Ciitlls, 

A.  O.  WilffhL 

G  eo*  W,  Wiii  Ti  wHgli  t , 

Wm.  a.  Wiiliima, 
13^7  Plait  K.  a  hip  lea, 
ISM  Millon  WHl-p 


lb7l 
1H42 

1870 

1857 


P«ier  Vfllemtfiie, 
OeoTife  Smiih, 
W.  J.  iJnujjliu!,  p, 

NntitJ. 
U  M.  Foster, 

None, 
lyjB  W.  CMIick*, 

Jj,  W.  DonjldaoD, 
A*  Seutivk!, 
Juhn  Faiictt, 


'54 
•74 
74 

'74 
^74 

74 

7  a 

'73 

'fiS, 
72 

'7& 
9 
4 
'73 
'44  72 
'fl4  'OlJ 
2 


*f^ 


71    Tii 

'5s;7i 

'4.J  73 


e 

70 
21 
31 

7. 
36 
2S 
13 
101 
62 
2^ 
22 

7 
14 

5 
27 

4 
22 
14 

:i     , 

2(1 !  67 
14'  29 

27|   41 


40 
13 
13 
32t 
&S 
12 
25 
10 
16 
64 

24 
45; 
£14 
42 
12 
12 
32 
33 
116 

114 
107 

7e 

115 
2T 
IL) 
64 

l€fl 
127 
22, 
SO 
7U 
30 
270 
7& 
2^ 

Bh 
U 
78 
70 
46 
»5 
22 

113 
T6 
36 

3J0 

m 

&& 
22 
2 
2J 
96 
13 
63 
44 
7 
77 
11 
43 
40 
6^ 
44i 


4  17 
0    4. 


25 
0 
0 
3 

2  12 
0 


10 

U    2 


!  10' 

0 

(  li 

u 

0  2 
I2l2ft 

[J 
1]    4 

1  11^ 


40. 
20 

a 
& 

1 

0 

1^  1 

-  0 

5 


0 
0 

i} 
U 

1 
0 
0 
2 
4 
1 

n 

0'  4 
11 
1 
0 

4 

0.  0 

2!  r>. 

1*  I 

3^  0 

] 

0 


10 


0  ol  fia 

id 

1    fiO 

4&<» 
80 

ar 

TO 
Ml 

0    7C» 

as 
120 


L2fi0 
&& 

U 

TO 
100 
16  3»» 

iiaa 
0100 
0  ■^' 
0 


0 

5 
0 
10 
0 
2 

10 


0  0 

7   a 
10 


1S8 
1^ 

lao 

4Q 

0 
90 

ISO 
IT* 
100 
160 
60 
30 
2S& 
^W 
QS 

13& 

Tft 

13* 


oiao 

7* 

SO 
S5 


300 
2qO 
120 

m 

50 

6* 

Tfi 
100 
106 

50 
100 

40 

m 

0 

7ft 

180 

1^0 

0    63 
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CH*   iWEMTl'ilS. 

Ad  m  t'd 

Removed. 

Bapt.id 

■tj 

July  1,1876. 

187676, 

187576. 

r;L'l 

Fln^e  and  Name 

-d- 

MlMBT£BN, 

Name. 

■  1 

■5^ 

Id 

1 

at 

B 

< 

Xi 

s 
^ 

u 

< 

£ 

J- 

■c 

1 

9" 

0 

C 

5i 

^ 

H 

<_ 

n 

a  G 

ilk 

? 

< 

£ 

Je; 

Bortonvlite, 

]i52 

None. 

4 

14 

18 

Budaot), 

laa; 

W.  E.  Safford,  p. 

*76 

7& 

13 

3S 

&0 

0 

4 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

76 

Iroatotii 

liir>fl 

None. 

IthACQ, 

18*T^;flimon  9 Piker. 

*64 

J69 

aa 

S3 

53 

a 

0 

e 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

€ 

0 

BO 

lion  la,  ITc-Wi, 

IfLVl 

None. 

5 

12 

17 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

€ 

2 

30 

jAck^on, 

IBlb 

w.  a  nickii, 

'71 

'15 

6 

16 

15 

0 

B 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

3 

2 

45 

JaiitifiTflk, 

IMS 

r.  p.  Sriwin,  .Jr,,  p. 

*7] 

'75 

151 

2H 

455 

0 

24 

35 

5U 

2 

22 

0 

24 

12 

S 

300 

Jii>hn><towD, 

1M6 

NlehurJ  MiMi-r, 

'73 

'73 

8 

18 

26 

8 

0 

ti 

{- 

1 

0 

0 

1 

i) 

0 

40 

KnukBuna, 

]iT6 

Wm.  tt.  Millkmu, 

*6yl'74 

T 

7 

U 

1 

14 

€ 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

XcDOiha, 

]I*3S 

ThumoA  QtH^iiTde, 

"67 

'76 

51 

lie 

lfl7 

43 

1 

h 

^ 

0 

6 

0 

6 

1 

1 

116 

Kllbcnrn,  M*orlal, 

IfiTU 

A  one. 

13 

23 

36 

7 

3 

€ 

s 

0 

2 

0 

2 

5 

1 

eo 

KlnnlrklrjJi'irkf 

]8llii 

Kfine. 

8 

11 

liJ 

20 

KQAhkonon^i 

lS4tl 

E.J.  Uontiig^D, 

m 

'7S 

30 

38    6S 

S 

11 

0 

11 

1 

5 

0 

6 

6 

C 

140 

Ln  Croiac, 

isfn:^ 

E.  Y,  GArneui?! 

'54 

'7^ 

^ 

mi83 

18 

16 

9 

2,1 

5 

3 

0 

8 

12 

6 

350 

Lafayout, 

]H5ii 

A.  W.  Ccnli, 

ifiSl'Ti^' 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

38 

LAki;  MtlLa, 

1847 

H.  Kowlu, 

'M 

'74 

IT 

00 

77 

12 

(J 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

ti 

50 

L&i^cAittri 

j$u:s 

e*.  W.  Em  ton. 

■48 

'47 

60 

138 

198 

BO 

32 

3 

35 

1 

5 

0 

6 

13 

4 

'200 

Le-FilM, 

]M^2  W_i.  Lymnn,  p. 

m 

*75 

ti 

10 

22 

6 

'S 

1 

4 

1 

I 

0 

2 

1 

6 

30 

Leon, 

1W0;F,  M,  eurnffue. 

nh 

'lb 

13 

3U 

43 

25 

2 

1 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

^ 

4S 

Libert}*, 

laio 

0*»cnr  B,  n  tif«yeri 

•sa 

'75 

'I 

11 

13 

2 

Q 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

liDCOlUj 

ClK'jftter  HLtiEu^n^ 

•fl\* 

'il8 

Lone  Rock, 

1&08 

Nout?. 

rl2 

12 

U 

1 

06 

UadifOci* 

ISM 

ChuF.H.KIchardi^p 

/6fl 

"01 

113 

208 

371 

68 

84 

-JY 

in 

3 

12 

0 

15 

45 

fi 

600 

M^frntjltm 

18M 

Levi  P.  Siiblii^ 

'12 

7.; 

13 

10 

S5J 

1 

U 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

Uarki^CBn, 

1S47 

11 

IS 

2y 

00 

lliimUtiit 

185y 

n,  B.  Baitur, 

*42 

'n 

18 

26 

44 

7 

e 

12 

\h 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

76 

IfAEomAuLt^, 

1S07 

MuitB  M.  Mnriln,  p. 

^8  TO 

2t5 

7iJ 

105 

1:. 

2tJ 

6 

25 

2 

Z 

Q 

& 

10 

176 

Henaflha, 

11)51 

8.  V-  S.  t't^htr, 

'74 

'74 

a5 

67 

103 

Zi 

6 

7 

la 

2 

3 

1 

e 

1 

0 

100 

UfrnDEDDtlC^'f 

]9ei 

A.  Mc:HiiE^terp, 

'64 

75 

23 

48 

71 

14 

3 

3 

6 

C 

2 

^ 

lICUrmCD] 

isorn 

Hi'Tnan  t>at1'oril, 

'53 

'76 

10 

18 

2ft 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

HIHou, 

1&3MIA.  L-P.  Loc.raia. 

'fl.^ 

7U 

28 

4(f 

76 

17 

1 

0 

1 

3|  6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

IWJ 

llilwwikM,?!}™!!,^!  flcnry  T.  l^-ee,  " 

J^O 

7J^ 

&1 

117 

168 

3 

2u 

23 

l!l4 

15 

J 

8 

150 

1847  Gf?ors(e  T,  Ladd,  p. 

■TU  'Tl 

130 1 22-2 

35:; 

20 

42 

12 

54 

2 

2d 

2 

it3 

13 

0 

450 

,  !!!^ft7<    Kotie. 

ai  14 

22 

25 

"      Han.  Bu, 

ISe^^l     KDne, 

U'  06 

12e 

30 

2 

6 

8 

1 

3 

0 

4 

200 

"      Olivet, 

lS68Myroti\VM{<?ed»p, 

Vie 

72 

1 

2yo 

200 

**      Bay  View, 

1871  (     Nonr, 

Id!  S4 

40 

4 

200 

Ifondovl, 

ISOl  J.  H.Norrti. 

*71 

"75 

16    20 

42 

75 

Moorafe^ 

]B&4[    None. 

54 

13 

0 

5 

5 

2 

4 

0 

6 

0 

4 

150 

MaUDt  Bierling, 

1 863 1  Peter  Vftlcnti DC, 

m 

•653 

£ 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

u 

0 

U 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

Ifauui  2I0U, 

1871 

Nctne- 

14 

24 

38 

3 

76 

*•          jra*A 

,  l!57l 

Ni>no, 

11 

15 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

€ 

2 

40 

MnkviiuajiEo, 

lflij7 

Luther  Clflpp, 

m 

^.''i 

7 

6 

13 

2 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

Mntcod*, 

ISfla 

A    A,  UviTton. 

'&7 

7& 

1 

C 

7 

0 

tf 

0 

0 

(» 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SO 

lie»Clieale^ 

lS58r.  It.  btopUH.  " 

'73 

74 

24 

31 

6& 

10 

28 

tJ 

^28 

0 

0 

0 

^ 

25 

0 

m 

Few  London, 

l^bl  tjmn'y  E.Lalhrop.p 

.'7(J'72 

38 

m 

118 

30 

5 

1 

0 

2 

6 

0 

8 

4 

1 

185 

Kew  hJclmioTiai 

li04  Albm  LivL-rinore, 

'74;Trt 

la 

21 

37 

10 

2 

3 

6 

2 

{i 

0 

2 

2 

0 

75 

ObJc  Creek,  Union » 

1S7&  D.  R.  Andtrtfun,  p. 

'Tfl'TJ 

6 

211 

*28 

B 

3 

0 

S 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

80 

Oikfleld, 

1K4S  David  Wirt, 

M<)r75 

24 

^ 

58 

24 

& 

u 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

100 

Omk  Grove, 

ima'Wnj.atiaijfi>rd, 

^5  '75, 

24 

51 

75 

B 

2 

I 

3 

0 

2 

il 

2 

2 

0 

lOB 

o^Jkmw, 

ISTO     None. 

8 

10 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0«onomoWDe, 

IbirA.B.  Tracy, 

^7t1h 

22 

57 

7& 

8 

1 

3 

3| 

1 

2 

0 

3 

1 

3 

im 

Oilxjru, 

IHfiol    None. 

& 

7 

15 

1 

Oa1iko«b, 

]8V>K.  CAnderiPon. 

*73  '7e 

liO 

170 

22U 

70 

IP 

%1 

42 

4 

14 

0 

18 

ID 

1 

2fiO 

Fltlmyra, 

lew- 

0. M,  WooHt  y, 

fC7'70 

19 

29 

4S 

27 

0 

0 

0 

& 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PeabUgo, 

ises 

]..\V.  Wlnftluw. 

»6y7'2 

6 

35 

41 

1 

16 

4 

20 

1 

0 

0 

1 

12 

12 

30 

Fewnakeer 

lR4i> 

John  Fl.  CnnneroD, 

'&i 

10 

£., 

S2 

1 

0 

2 

2 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(I' 

30 

Pine  RlTtr, 

lB»fl 

L>.  A.Campbnll, 

'54^*74 

4    2-> 

'JG 

3 

0 

1 

1 

(J 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

PlmttBTine, 

1930 

A*  P.  J^^hrl^Cln^ 

'07  '7i 

s:i,i35 

iOM 

ae 

6 

4 

10 

0 

3 

0 

3 

6 

0 

275 

Ptjmoutbt 

1^8 

Ludwig  WolfHifl^ 

TS'Ta 

23,  28 

61 

fp 

0 

1 

1 

tl 

3 

0 

3 

V 

1 

85 

P^7Slppi^ 
Pratrlt  dn  Chkn, 

J^T^i 

D,  A.  CamuTu  !], 
CephM  F,  Clai^p, 

»64;74 

4      4 

B 

1 

0 

0 

0 

D 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

45 

iS&fl 

*7i;ti 

20    74 

04 

31 

u 

4 

IT 

0 

12 

0 

12 

EO 

0 

l.^ 

Pr««colt, 

n5i 

i\  out. 

18   32 

50 

75 

Princelon. 

iss-^ 

W.U.  KIch.irdft, 

'35! 'tis 

4' 

2^ 

37 

3 

1 

0 

1 

u 

n 

0 

0 

0 

c 

95 

lUcine,  Wthh^ 

11347 

.TolinR  Wll.iiilnB,  p 

'fi3.'7f5 

&0 

fi8 

itis 

III 

7 

26 

1 

8 

0 

9 

1 

£j 

100 

fi 

ir:.i 

W.llinkUy, 

'TO  '75 

35 

72 

T07 

7 

13 

13 

30 

1 

1 

0 

2 

11 

1 

150 

Rnymond, 

IMO 

G.  W.  Wai II w right, 

m 

76 

m  48 

87 

« 

0 

0 

n 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

{} 

100 

Rwdflbvrg, 

ISil 

None. 

27  i  45 

72 

0 

7 

11 

18 

0 

3 

0 

3 

5 

0 

100 

liidtf«T*y,  iTeltft, 

l«b^l 

Kvnn  Owens, 

'50 

*53 

2» 

SO 

59i 

0 

0: 

1 

1 

0 

3 

u 

3 

1 

0 

60 
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— ' 

cri.  -vik.mei'ks 

Adinl'i] 

Rf  moved 

76^76.3 

"? 

.July  1,  isre. 

1S75*78 

1875  76. 

FlftCfl  and  77111116 

■d 

Name, 

^^^^^^^  Cu 

J4 

c 

w 
E 

e 

a 

'5 

i 

o 

5 

1 

i 

u 

< 

1 

J 

3 

< 

m 

O 

Q 

S_ 

^ 

<: 

&H 

:^3:: 

M^ 

r^ 

1 

■M 

Rto, 

1S>54  J.  A.  13all, 

l76 

IS 

25 

3S 

7 

■I 

0 

2 

1 

k  0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

OCl 

Rlpoti^ 

iSiO  L,  J.  Whlle^ 

^58: 71 

150 

2:17 

31*7 

73 

21 

8 

29 

2 

17 

0 

19 

tu 

6 

3O0 

AlTi-r  Fki1Li» 

1^65 

Ndtia.^ 

50 

^2 

142 

13 

7 

7 

176 

liocbciitfr, 

ISIO 

Luther  Clapp, 

MS 

7e 

6 

11 

n 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

Hc*er]dakv 

IMH 

E,  H^dkJr,, 

'54 

74 

46 

&9 

ln4 

14 

1 

0 

1 

2 

7 

0 

9 

1 

2 

m 

RofnEtOD, 

isea 

U.  L.  Uii4titi&^, 

^tt 

•an 

2JJ 

43 

71 

6 

2 

s 

10 

1 

2 

0 

3 

2 

0 

00 

SaDecAi 

1§7L 

PcUr  V:a.'m1ne. 

^ai 

'63 

4 

6 

10 

0 

0 

0 

{J 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

9 

fiO 

BexLonvillc^ 

lse7le5lmnu  Bpykqr, 

'54 

■6J 

6 

S 

14 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

t^flymour, 

1814  H.  M,  Cctr-bk-, 

'Tfl'VS 

7 

8 

15 

3 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4S 

Bhnrunf 

ISiS  ALbL>rt  &I.  Ome, 

*6&['76 

26 

55 

IJ 

6 

42 

>  h 

47 

2 

4 

1 

7 

25 

0 

100 

Hht-'boygftTi, 

Ihii  K.  M.  TbompsoQ, 

'tM 

"7« 

23 

41 

64 

S 

3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

200 

"        F^iK 

IS4  7  Bnm  tie  1  Mo  rrlAon , 

'*i5 

7,1 

la 

41 

6» 

12 

D 

6 

8 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

00 

Bhopler'e, 
BbuiuburgT 

lHi4  WMacmD-  Wt^bb, 

'44 

7^ 

4S 

7n 

1.11 

21 

0 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

i 

1 

lAO 

]»4iG.  B.  Biseap, 

*fll 

7fi 

13 

24 

;^7 

0 

BO 

Bparu, 

l^jdiT.  Mh  E!|tr»gLiii, 

76 

45 

1Q3 

US 

26 

0 

314 

Bprinij  GTeen, 

1A59|IX  B^  Baiiih, 

'Ti 

7ri 

23 

&t 

74 

12 

15 

5 

20 

0 

1 

0 

1 

l» 

3 

IDO 

■^       fr^rsA 

,  l&51,VVin.  a  Uarriflon, 

Ail 

7] 

13 

:;7 

40 

4 

1 

0 

1 

u 

0 

4 

4 

Q 

0 

4A 

Bprlng  rraSrltf, 

1^52 1     ^Qnc, 

BjJrlngTfjilp, 

la^SN".  McLetid, 

74 

IS 

35 

53 

T 

SO 

SterJlng, 

l§3&  B.  U,  ThiHmpaon, 

'42 

^74 

11 

17 

-U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ti 

0 

30 

SU^Vi  flnVlllPj 

1873  O.  P.  Clinton, 

'3^ 

72 

i 

8 

It 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

W 

etadtbH^igt*. 

1^at>,F.  HerbrccNt^ir, 

'50 

75 

9 

IS 

27 

* 

11 

€ 

U 

1 

u 

Q 

1 

3 

3 

BO 

SMUgtltOli, 

185!      None. 

6 

12 

18 

2 

a 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Q 

70 

blitii  Prnlrfe. 

IMfJ^LBeardsley, 

-74 

73 

34 

48 

82 

n 

0 

<* 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

90 

Tomu^K 

1J45LJ'     Xoite. 

*4 

45 

63 

2i.l 

1 

0 

I 

I 

9 

2 

12 

1 

4 

02 

TrijTiipL'Ieatij 

isiT  T.  G.  i>w*>n. 

*56 

7a 

36 

59 

n 

ID 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

85 

Union  Urove, 

1*41  Uelij.  F.  Purkiiifl, 

m 

74 

66 

62 

112 

20 

7 

0'  7 

1 

W 

0 

U 

I 

a 

215 

Viriiciim, 

IssajWrn.  HoiEghton. 

71 

'73 

20 

26 

4S 

11 

0 

o:  0 

1 

4 

0 

5 

0 

0 

lU 

WHrrtffii 

1*^73  Qui Ticy  1..  l>ow{3, 

'75,75 

8 

12 

20 

1 

6 

2 

8 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

% 

2 

40 

Walerford, 

IWUiiLNthti-aapp. 

»4i^^!7G 

3 

g 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WfliurUjwn* 

1K4.>,W.  A.  ncudrlckaon 

's-;*/-.! 

34 

S3 

127 

25 

2 

2 

4 

2 

10 

0 

12 

0 

0 

150 

Waut.'sha, 

lS3ii'chaa.  W.Cuiup,  p. 

*4H'G'* 

46 

77 

1^ 

19 

7 

8 

13 

5 

1 

0 

6 

4 

2 

IQO 

WiUpacftp 

lHTiiM*iaea  AIJ^T. 

I'Tfi 

12 

3-^ 

45 

0 

2 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

50 

Wat  J  pun, 

134J:(itfrjrgoDirling, 

'B0;7S 

36 

y7 

1.33 

25 

11 

6 

17 

1 

I{» 

© 

11 

11 

1 

135 

WAUtiima^ 

lai^D,  A,  tjiunptjeil, 

^64 

74 

5 

14 

19 

2 

0 

0 

D| 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

80 

Wiiuwa!DF*n, 

]8j2Gpr^.  W.  Ni^lacjn.p. 

73 

76 

3S 

79 

117 

22 

2 

1 

3 

0 

St 

0 

3 

0 

i 

150 

WuBtfli'ld, 

;J»  W.  l)o:iald«oti, 

^6S 

74; 

4 

7 

11 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

We«t  Iloii-iirfolc, 

1S5S  KtmLin  eatTiinlp 

V»3 

7fl. 

10 

l^ 

29 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

55 

Wi'htfcS.ilem, 

18611  ;An*ori  Clark,  p. 

'4LJ 

'^1 

25 

*:^ 

flri 

S 

2 

2 

4 

1 

4 

0 

5 

o 

0 

2ftO 

wtie.iird  &  aujrrg 

,  186^  S.  H.  ThompBon, 

'4^2 

74 

n 

14 

25 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

D 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

20 

WhiK^  water, 

184i> 

U.  D-  Coukllng,  p. 

■&B 

7.^ 

88 

210 

ija-.j 

41 

17 

17 

34 

'I 

4 

u 

6 

9 

0 

350 

Wilmut, 

iSjl 

Ortcir  H*  Thayer, 

'6S 

7.-> 

fi 

13 

1^ 

2 

2 

U    2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3i> 

^^''lrl^J>^nT, 

ISoa 

W.  A.  Lymriii,  p. 

76 

7  a 

28 

41 

69 

lO' 

31 

-2  33 

1 

2 

1 

4 

31 

ISO 

Woiitwofij 

1ST  I 

Knbert  linsilfe. 

'53 

74 

fi 

6 

U 

2 

u 

1    1 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

1 

60 

WyoteiPi, 

1833 

J-  A.  15  111. 

7a 

la 

23 

33    13 

0 

0    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

Wyoming, 

1^40 Jonathan  Jonea. 

74 

23 

27 

m  10 

1 

11  2 

0 

t> 

0 

0 

u 

6 

120 

Presbyterian  Churches  : 

Alto  liolland, 

185S 

IV.  EI.  Id»ing«r, 

74 

i^^ 

e 

46 

105 

0 

117 

Fair  play  p 

13i2 

N'.  Alaync, 

'^ 

;n 

a 

14 

1^0 

1 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

a 

HO 

Gonevdi 

iSlil 

Urchurd  H.  QuiT, 

'55 

75 

71 

141 

213 

32 

6 

7 

13 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2W 

Orson  Bay, 

18116 

Wmiain  Crawford,  j 

.^61 

^69 

60 

115 

105 

27 

6 

8 

14 

0 

17 

0 

IT 

1 

14 

3(XI 

New  Liiboeu 

11*S.T 

A.  A,  Youn/» 

'63 

'lb 

:^ 

52 

73 

31 

2 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

300 

PletuiDLlIill, 

1963  Adam  l^lnkerton, 

^U 

'63 

3S 

62 

yo 

16 

3 

2 

1 

I 

3 

5 

2 

0 

100 

Poto*|, 

IMU  D,  \V,  Ulll.jiore, 

76 

75 

ly 

3g 

49 

0 

0 

u: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

lUclne. 

iSia  D.  E,  Blerc«, 

*t53 

73 

32:> 

72 

17 

m 

25 

H60 

Addition Ai.  from  Welsh  Report: 

Berlin, 

1850 

J.  V.  Jonea, 

»63 

73 

CMnbrla, 

Dodgeville,  Betbel, 
••       Caergybi, 
Bmmett, 

1856 

&CorrU  B.  Davlei, 

'72 

78 

1851 
1873 
184(5 

Bern  Phillips, 

»47 

72 
72 
74 

Timothy  Jones, 

71 

KeenAb, 

18d1 

B.  Isaac  Bvans, 

70 

73 

Oskoch, 

1869 

««                •!       ' 

73 

PenUn, 

1848 

Morris  B.Davies, 

72 

'73 

Plko  arove. 

1849 

M.  Oadwalsder, 

73 

78 

1869 

Morris  B.  Davies, 

72 

73 

RoMQdale, 

1850 

J.  V.  Jones, 

'63 

78 

SulUTan,Bark  Rivhr.1854 

None. 
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Othbb  MnasTERS. 

G.  W.  Barb«r,  MUwsnkee. 

ThomM  Barland,  Ban  Oialre. 

John  BMo«)m,  lImD.,  Prei. 
Coll.,  Maditoa. 

MaUh«w  Bennett,  Baraboo. 

Jat.  J.  Blaiadell,  d.d.,  Prof., 
Beloit. 

Jamot  T.  Breew,  Mllwankoe. 

Aaron  L.  Ohaplnt  i>jd,^  Prea. 
Beloit  Ooll. 

CHiB  F.  CNirtlM,  Bast  Troy. 

Uiram  H.  Dixon,  RIpon. 

Franklin  B.  Di>et  8ap't  Am. 
H.  M.  Boo.,  Ripon. 

8  A.  Dirinnell,  Keedflborg. 

Joseph  Emerson,  Prof.,  Be- 
loit. 

Robert  Bv^rdell.  Fond  da  Lao. 

B.  B.  French,  Milwaukee. 

J.  T.  Gaskill,  Hartiand. 


Nathaniel  O.Qoodhae,  Johns. 

town  Oentre. 
Henry  A.  Gould,  Hammond. 
Thomas  Q.  Orassle,  Oshkosh. 
John  P.  Haira,  Prof.,  Janes- 

▼ille. 
Horaoe  H.  Hinman. 
Philip  J.  Hof,  Boscobel. 
James  Jameson,  Magnolia. 
W.  W.  Jones,  Glen&le. 
James   Kilboume,   city  mis* 

slonary,  Raolne. 
Theron  Xoomis,  Menomonae 

Falls. 
Osoar  O.  May. 

J.  MeOhesney,  Grand  Marsh. 
B.  H.  Merrell,  Prea.  OoU.,  Bi- 

pon. 
William  B.  Merrimafi,  Ripon. 
Henry  A.  Miner,  Sap't  Am. 

H.M.SOC;,  Madison. 
Bamnol  B.  Miner,  Monroe. 


Ohas.  M.  Morehouse,  Evans- 

yille. 
David  B.  Morgan,  Montello. 
Richard  Morris,  Allen's  Grove. 
Franklin  B.  Norton. 
William  Porter,  Prof.,  Beloit. 
WUIiam  Powell,  Mifflia. 
B.  N.  Ruddock,  Dartford. 
Edward  P.  Salmon,  BeloiU 
Geo.  W.  Sargent,  Milwaukee. 
John  O.  Shernrin,  Menomonae. 
Jededlah  D.  Stevens,  Beloit. 
T.  A.  Wadsworth. 
Jeremiah  W.  Waleott,  Ripon. 
WiltUm  Walker,  Milton. 
J.  H.  Waterman,  Pewankee. 
H.  A.  Wentc.  Menomonee. 
Henry  M.  Whitney,  Professor, 

LlCEHTIATU. 

Two  in  tables  above. 


8ITMMARY.— OouBCBBs:  With  pastors,  28;  with  acting  pastors,  130;  vacant,  36  (including  6 

supplied  by  licentiates).    Total,  1M.   Loss,  1. 
MiNiBTERS :  Pastors,  26:  aetio«  pastors,  03;  others,  64.    Total,  83.    Licentiates,  6. 
Churcb  Mbmbbbs:  Males,  4,410;  femalea,  8,466.    Total,  13,178  (including  1,023  absent). 

Gain,  694. 
ADDIT10118 :  By  profession,  1,050 ;  by  letter,  484.    Total,  1,543. 
Removals:  By  death,  125:  by  dismission,  430;  by  excommunication,  25.    Total,  580. 
Baptisms:  Adult,  530;  infant,  210. 
Sabbath  Sohoolb:  Total,  18,310.    Gain,  55. 
Familibb:  Not  reported. 
BBifEVOLE:cT  OoNTRiBirTioifS :  Ohurehea  reporting,  128  (last  year,  140).    ToUl,  $14,623.10 ; 

decrease,  $2,470.47.    Foreign  Missions,  $5,175.61;  Home  Missions,  $3,309.45;  Am.  MIm. 

AssocUtion,  $2J214.86;  Am.  Cteng.  Union,  $431.25 ;  Am.  Ooll.  and  Bd.  Society,  $175.00; 

Oong.  Pub.  Society,  none;  Miscellaneous,  $4,650.02.    Total,  $15,054.60. 
Home  Bxpsbditorbb  :  Ohurches  reporting,  143.    Total,  $147,435. 

CHANGES.— CHnRGHEs:  jr«to,~ Angelica;   Burton;  Franksvilie;  Jackson;  Biaukanna; 
Poy  Sippi;  Waupaca.     Dropped  from  the  list,— AugusU;  Dodgevllle;  Hale;  Kiidare; 
Osseo;  Plover:  Quinoy;  Rockvilie. 
MnfUTBRS :  Ordinations,  Pastors,  3 ;  without  installaUon,  3.    Installations,  2.    Dismissions, 
2.    Deceased,  Pastors,  none;  acting  pastors,  2;  without  charge,  1. 

ORGANIZATION.  — Nine  district  conventions  united  In  the  OoHOREOATrONAL  awd  Pbeb- 
BTTBBiAif  OONYBNTIOB  OF  WiscoBsiN,  which  Includes  eiffht  Presbyterian  churches,  not 
in  our  summary.  One  church,  Genoa  Junction,  is  eonneoted  with  the  Ghsneral  Association 
of  Hlinoia. 


WYOMING. 


MnriBTBKB. 

Name. 


CH.  MBMB'BS 

Dec  1, 1876. 


Admt'd 
75-76. 


BAPT.M 

75-76.  S 


<  ^ 


Obeyenae, 


1860|O.  M.  Sanders, 


76 


I     I  36|   o|  o|    |u|  o|  q|  o|  o|  o|  q|  70 


OHURCH  MEMBERS.—  Gain,  14. 
Sabbath  Bcbool  :  No  change. 

ORGANIZATION.— With  Colorado. 


SECOND  SBRIBS.  — yOL.  IX.     Na  I. 


12 
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Statistics. — Missionaries. 


[Jan. 


CONGREGATIONAL  MISSIO^TARIES  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  Decbmbbb,  1876. 


CONNECTED  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  OOM1CIS8IONBB8  FOR  FOREIGN 

MISSIONS.* 


MAHKA.TTA.     1818. 

Samael  B.  Falrbsnk,  Ahmednuggar, 
Allen  Hasen,  d.  d..  Bombay, 
Charles  Harding,  Sholapoor, 
Henry  J.  Bruce,  Satara, 
William  H.  Atkinson,  Sholapoor, 
Spencer  li.  Weill,  Bhalng, 
Charlea  W.  Park,  Bomlwy, 
Richard  Wlnsor,  Satara, 
Robert  A.  Hume,  Ahmednuggnr, 
Edward  S.  Hame,  Bombay, 
Lorin  8.  Oates,  Sbolapoor, 

CETLOir.    1816. 

WiUlam  W.  Howland,  TilUpally, 
Wm.  E.  De  Kiemer,  Chavagacherry, 
Thomas  8.  Smith,  Oodoopitty, 
Samuel  W.  Huwland,  Mauepy, 

HAlfAIIAJf  ISLAHDB.     1820. 

Dwlght  Baldwin,  m  .d.,  Honololn, 
I>avlrl  B.  Lyman,  Ullo, 
Lowell  dmitb,  d.d.,  Honoluln, 
Benjamin  W.  Parker,  HonolulOy 
Tims  Coan,  Hllo, 
Ellas  Bond,  Kohala, 
John  D.  Pails,  Honolnln, 
Daniel  Dole,  Koloa, 
James  W.  bmith,  M.D.,  Koloa, 

WBSTEBir  Tdbkbt.    1828. 

Edwin  E.  Bliss,  D.D.,  Constantinople, 
Wilson  A.  Farasworth,  Cesarea, 
Banford  Richardson,  Broosa, 
Ira  F.  Pettlbone,  Constantinople, 
Jttlios  T.  Leonard,  Marsoran, 
Joseph  K.  Greene,  Constantinople, 
George  F.  Herrlck,  Constantinople, 
John  F.  Smith,  Marsovan, 
Lyman  Bartleit,  Cesarea, 
Milan  H.  il  itch  cock,  ConitanUflople, 
John  O.  Barrows,  Manlsa, 
Charlea  H.  Brooks,  Maniaa, 
Daniel  Staver,  Cesarea, 
Charles  C.  Steams,  Manisa, 

Madura,  South  India.   1884. 

Jamea  Herrlok,  Tlmmangalnm, 
Thomas  S.  Bumeil,  Meldr, 


1846 
1846 
1856 
1862 
1867 
1867 
1870 
1870 
1874 
1875 
1875 


1845 
1867 
1871 
1878 


1880 
18S1 
18S2 
1832 
1833 
1840 
1839 
1840 
1857 


1848 
1852 
1854 
1855 
1857 
1858 
1850 
1862 
1861 
1857 
1864 
1874 
1875 
1876 


1845 
1856 


1846 
184t} 
1856 
1862 
1867 
1860 
1870 
1871 
1874 
1875 
1875 


1845 
1868 
1871 
1873 


1830 
1831 
1832 
1882 
1838 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1842 


1843 
1852 
1854 
1855 
1857 
1859 
1859 
1863 
1867 
1860 
1869 
1874 
1875 
1875 


1845 
1848 


Joseph  T.  Noyes,  Periakalam, 
George  T.  Washburn,  Pasumalal. 
William  S.  Howland,  Mandapaaalie, 
John  S.  Chandler,  Madura, 

Zulus,  Bootb  Africa.   1886. 

David  Rood,  UmvotI, 
WiUlam  Ireland,  Amansimtote. 
Hyman  A.  Wilder,  Amanzimtote, 
Joalah  Tyler,  Mapumnlo, 
Stephen  C.  Plzley,  Inanda, 
Elijah  Robblns,  Amanzlmtote, 
Henry  M.  Brldgroan,  Umzumbl, 
Myron  W.  Pinkt* rton',  Umtwatuml, 
Charlea  W.  Kilboo,  Inanda, 

Bastebn  Torkzt.   1836. 

George  C.  Enapp.  BItlis, 
Crosby  H.  Wheeler,  Harpoot, 
Moses  P.  Parmelee,  m.d.,  Brzroom, 
John  E.  Pierce,  Ersroom, 
Royal  M.  Cole,  Ersroom, 
George  C.  Raynolds,  m.d..  Van, 
John  &.  Browne,  Harpoot, 

Obxtral  Tuskbt.    1847. 

Giles  F.  Montgomery,  Marash, 
Luden  H.  Adams,  Alntab, 
Uenry  Uarden,  Alntab, 
Americas  Fuller,  Alntab, 

FoocBOw,  Chima.    1847. 

Charles  Hsrtwell,  Foochow, 
Joseph  E.  Walker,  Foochow, 
JoaUh  B.  Blakely,  Foochow, 

MiCBONBSIA.    1852. 

Benjamin  G.  Snow,  Ebon, 
Albert  G.  titurges,  Ponape, 
Hiram  Bingham,  Apalang, 
Joel  F.  Whitney,  Kbon, 
Robert  W.  I^g«tn,  Ponape, 
Horace  J.  Taylor,  Apalang, 


Dakota.   1852. 


AIflredL.Rl| 
Thomas  L. 
Charles  L.  Hi 


1848 
1859 
1873 
1873 


1847 
1848 
1840 
1849 
1855 
1859 
1860 
1871 
1873 


1866 
1862 
1861 
1867 
1867 
18n 
1875 


1868 


1809 
1862 


1862 

1872 
1874 


1861 
1861 
1856 
18n 
1870 
1874 


1868 
1872 
1876 


1848 
1860 
1878 
1878 


1847 
1848 
1849 
1849 
1856 
1890 
1860 
1871 
1878 


1866 
1857 
1868 
1868 

1868 
1879 
1875 


1868 
1866 
1869 
1874 


186S 
1872 
1874 


1861 
1861 
1866 
18n 
1874 
1874 


1870 
1872 
1876 


*The  missions  are  arranged  according  to  age,  and  mlsulonarles  in  each  according  to  senior* 
ity  of  service.  The  first  column  of  figures  gives  year  of  ordination;  the  second,  year  of  com* 
meneing  service* 
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KOBTH  Chiha.    1864. 

Henry  Blodget,  d.d.,  Peking, 
CniATiea  A.  Stanlej,  'flenUiu, 
John  T.  Gulick,  Kalgan, 
OhauDoey  Goodiioh,  Taogeho, 
Mark  Williams,  Kolgan, 
ThomM  W.  Thompson,  Kslgao, 
Isaac  Pierson,  Paatingfoo, 
Henry  D.  Porter,  m.d.,  Tientsin, 
Arthur  H.  Smith,  Tientsin, 
Myron  W.  Uuot,  Pantingfoo, 
William  P.  Bpnigae,  Kolgan, 

BUBOPEAH  TUHKBT.     1868. 

James  F.  Olarke,  Samokov, 
William  B.  Locke,  Sarookov, 
Henry  P.  Pago,  ISski  Zagro, 
George  D.  Marsh.  Bhkl  Zogra, 
John  W.  Baird.  Monastir, 
J.  Henry  Hoase,  Bamokov, 
B«  Winthrop  Jenuey,  Monastir, 

Jafah.    1809. 

Daniel  0.  Greene,  Yokohama, 
Orramel  H.  Gullek,  Kobe, 
Jerome  D.  Dayls,  Kioto, 
John  L.  Atkins,  Kohe, 
Horace  H.  Leavitt,  Osaka, 
Wallace  Taylor,  11  .D.,  Kobe, 
John  H.  DeForest,  Osaka, 
Joseph  H.  Neesima,  Kioto, 
Dwight  W.  Learned,  Kioto, 


1854 
1801 
1804 
1804 
1805 
1808 
1870 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1878 


1850 
1808 
1808 
1872 
1872 
1871 
1873 


1864 
1802 
1804 
1805 
1800 
1808 
1870 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1874 


1808 
1808 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1873 


1889 
1802 
1809 
1809 
1873 
1873 
1871 
1874 
1875 


1870 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1875 


8PAT1I.    1872. 

Thomas  L.  Gnlick,  Saragossa, 
William  H.  Gnlick,  Santander, 

AD8T&IA.    1872. 

Henry  A.  Behauffler,  Brttnn, 
Albert  W.  Clark,  Graz, 
Bdwin  A.  Adams,  Prague, 
Bdwin  C.  BIsseil,  d.d.,  Graz, 

WBtrBBM  ICbxico.    1872. 

DaWd  F.  Watklna,  Gnadalajara, 
Jolin  Bdwards,  GnadaliOara, 

NoBTHBBH  Mexico.    1872. 

James  K.  Kilbonm,  Monterey, 


1870 
1874 


1805 
1808 
1808 
1859 


1872 
1872 


1874 


1878 
1872 


1872 
1872 
1872 
1873 


1872 
1874 


1874 


Not  CONITBCTED  WITH  THB 
fiOABD. 

Peter  J.  Gnlick,  Japan,  1827 

Gyms  Hamlin,  D.D.,  Uob.  Coll.,  Con- 

ittantinqple.  1838 

William  Bird,  Syria,  1852 

Daniel  Bliss,  d.d.,  Pres.  of  Syrian 

Prot.  Coll.,  Beirut,  1855 

George  Washburn,   D.D.,   Pres.   of 

Robert  Coll.,  Constantinople,  1803 

Henry  H.  Parker,  Honolulu,  H.  I.  1803 
Chas.  M.  Hyde,  d.d.,  Honolulu,  H.I.  1802 


1827 

1889 
1858 

1868 

1868 
1803 
1877 


CONNBCTED  WITH  THB  AMBRICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 


Jamaica  : 

John  Thompson, 
C.  B.  Venning, 

1846 

1800 
1840 

Meitdi,  Wbst  Afbica: 

J.  K.  Billheimer, 
Barnabas  Root, 

1869  rnd 

1874  1874 

MiMHBSOTA : 

Francis  Speea,  Red  Lake  Agency. 

Washihotoii  Tebbitobt  : 
Myron  Bells,  S^kokomish. 


At  Home,  and  amomo  the  Fbeedmeb  : 
A  large  number,  given  in  the  tables,  eapectally  In  the  Southern  SUtos. 
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SUMMARY  L  — Churches,   Ministers,   and  Licbntiatbs  repobteo 

IN  1876. 


CHURCHES. 

MINISTERS. 

— ' 

STATES, 

With  Paatora. 

Vacant. 

.s 
<% 

^l 

InpaatVdwork. 

il 

1' 

If 

i 

ETC. 

1 

•51 

1 

«i5 

.4 

i 

1 

ll 

^ 

i 

* 

Alabama, 

0 

6 

6 

5 

2 

7 

18 

0 

6 

6 

2 

8 

California, 

11 

42 

58 

2 

15 

17 

70 

11 

80 

50 

23 

78 

Colorado, 

1 

7 

8 

0 

2 

2 

10 

1 

7 

8 

2 

10 

Connect  lent. 

140 

108 

267 

11 

27 

88 

205 

145 

OS 

288 

100 

888 

Dakota, 

4 

6 

10 

0 

4 

4 

14 

4 

8 

7 

4 

11 

Diatrict  of  Colombia, 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

10 

Florida, 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Georgia, 

0 

8 

8 

I 

1 

2 

10 

0 

4 

4 

8 

7 

IlUnoia, 

26 

162 

178 

18 

54 

67 

246 

25 

180 

164 

78 

242 

Indiana, 

8 

17 

25 

0 

8 

8 

28 

8 

11 

10 

7 

26 

Iowa, 

15 

154 

160 

4 

60 

64 

283 

15 

123 

188 

58 

106 

Kansaa. 

3 

05 

08 

14 

17 

81 

120 

8 

'    66 

60 

15 

84 

Kentucky, 

2 

8 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

8 

5 

2 

7 

Loaialana, 

1 

8 

0 

2 

0 

2 

11 

1 

8 

0 

2 

11 

Maine, 

56 

03 

148 

16 

74 

00 

288 

55 

78 

183 

40 

173 

Maryland, 

I 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Maaaacbuaetta, 

280 

168 

452 

11 

5b 

60 

621 

202 

162 

464 

187 

641 

Michigan, 

16 

180 

146 

10 

41 

61 

107 

16 

108 

124 

43 

167 

MinneaoU, 

10 

70 

80 

6 

18 

10 

108 

15 

43 

68 

10 

77 

MiatiMippI, 
Minaouri, 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

SO 

48 

2 

21 

23 

71 

8 

27 

35 

8 

43 

Nebraska, 

4 

61 

65 

4 

14 

18 

88 

4 

88 

43 

11 

54 

Nevada, 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

New  Bampshire, 

66 

78 

144 

6 

41 

46 

100 

68 

78 

141 

58 

100 

New  Jervry, 

10 

0 

10 

0 

5 

5 

24 

10 

8 

18 

S 

21 

New  York, 

66 

180 

105 

24 

84 

68 

268 

57 

100 

167 

70 

288 

North  CaroUna, 

0 

4 

4 

0 

1 

1 

6 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

Ohio, 

68 

00 

148 

22 

47 

60 

217 

^2 

71 

128 

55 

178 

Oregon, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

6 

13 

PennajWanIa, 

0 

46 

56 

0 

21 

21 

76 

0 

87 

46 

18 

60 

Rhode  I8lnnd,| 

14 

0 

23 

0 

2 

2 

25 

17 

0 

26 

10 

86 

South  Carolina, 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

Tenneaaee, 

1 

4 

6 

1 

2 

8 

8 

1 

4 

6 

8 

8 

Texaa, 

0 

4 

4 

0 

2 

2 

6 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

Utah, 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Vermont, 

64 

91 

155 

4 

87 

41 

106 

64 

76 

140 

51 

101 

Virginia, 

1 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

2 

8 

0 

8 

"Waahington  Territory, 
Weat  Virginia, 

0 

6 

6 

0 

1 

1 

7 

0 

6 

6 

8 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0        2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

Wiiconiin, 

28 

18U 

158 

6 

80 

36     104 

26 

OS 

110 

64 

188 

Wyoming, 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Jl_' 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

ToTALa,  United  Stat»a, 

"030 

1J83 

2,718 

164 

"632 

706*8,600 

0121,462 

S^stJ 

050  3  888  244 

Note.  —  1.  The  Foreign  Miaaionariea,  125,  are  not  included  In  the  United  Statea  table  and 
total  minfaters. 

2.  MoKt  of  the  obnrchea  *'  not  avpplled  "  have  regular  public  worahip,  but  no  one  minlater 
engaged  for  oontinuoua  aervice.    Many  are  in  the  intarrai  between  paatoratea. 

8.  Most  of  the  **  acting  paatora  '*  are  practically  the  aame  aa  **  paatora,"  the  difference  being 
in  the  omiaaion  of  formal  inatallation. 

4.  The  number  of  mlnlatara  *'  not  in  paatoral  work  *'  Indudea  (with  a  few  authorized 
exceptions)  only  those  who  are  members  of  aome  Association  or  Conference.  When  persons 
not  thus  members  cease  to  be  in  pastoral  aervice,  they  necessarily  ceaae  to  be  reported. 
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SUMMARY  II.  ^  Mbmbership  in  1876,  with  Additions  and  Removals 

DURINO  THB  PRBCBDING  STATISTICAL  TEAR. 


CHUBOH  1CBHBER8. 

ADDITIONB. 

REMOVALS. 

STATES,  BTC. 

. 

1 

j 

1 

|i 

1 

1 

1 

§1 

1 

i 

AUbama, 

282 

367 

640 

69 

179 

42 

221 

7 

23 

12 

42 

CallfornU, 

1,2T» 

%JbWr 

8.878 

489 

286 

892 

628 

88 

193 

10 

241 

OoloradOt 

75 

107 

8U 

62 

0 

12 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CoDoectlcat, 

"»?S 

83,606 

60,975 

6,864 

1,248 

1,299 

2.647 

1,028 

1,142 

89 

2,267 

Dakota, 

122 

177 

299 

64 

88 

16 

53 

3 

6 

0 

0 

DlaU  Colambia, 

238 

831 

669 

1 

120 

60 

180 

2 

16 

0 

17 

Florida, 

.. 

• 

36 

• 

• 

. 

86 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oeorffia, 
Illinob, 

803 

354 

667 

47 

104 

29 

133 

18 

8 

20 

46 

7,650 

13,332 

21,606 

2,636 

1,142 

1,067 

S.199 

218   1.072 

118 

1,403 

Indiana, 

623 

072 

1.495 

146 

167 

120 

277 

14 

45 

9 

68 

Iowa, 

6,185 

8,419 

18.863 

1,389 

916 

771 

1.687 

121 

628 

100 

868 

Kansas. 

1,978 

2,754 

4,732 

686 

729 

830 

1,060 

62 

842 

44 

438 

Keotocky, 

166 

283 

898 

28 

23 

4 

82 

2 

10 

0 

12 

LoQlaiana« 

286 

622 

907 

61 

69 

18 

77 

8 

1 

0 

4 

Maine, 

5,791 

18,794 

10,685 

4,000 

868 

296 

1.164 

404 

848 

12 

764 

ICaryland. 

47 

63 

146 

8 

5 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

6 

23,680 

68,874 

84.964 

13.177 

8,103 

2,244 

5.347 

1,581 

2,163 

80 

8,783 

Miohigan, 

4.986 

9,093 

14.079 

1.648 

1,187 

682 

1.860 

179 

600 

83 

762 

MlMlaaippi, 

2,060 

8,232 

6.292 

684 

638 

417 

056 

41 

224 

28 

298 

63 

70 

138 

21 

18 

2 

20 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1,416 

2,264 

3.720 

671 

290 

182 

472 

28 

118 

18 

164 

Nebraska, 

1,027 

1.397 

2,424 

227 

818 

801 

619 

22 

149 

8 

179 

Nerada, 

2 

16 

18 

4 

8 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Hew  Hampshire, 

6,093 

13,587 

10,680 

8,434 

1,258 

424 

1,682 

401 

893 

11 

806 

New  Jersejr, 

1,104 

2,046 

8,160 

217 

832 

194 

626 

86 

91 

16 

148 

New  York. 

10,952 

19,912 

80.864 

2,162 

2,660 

959 

8.600 

889 

717 

134 

1,240 

North  GaroUna, 

87 

130 

217 

13 

14 

3 

17 

2 

6 

1 

0 

Ohio, 

6,661 

12.467 

21,010 

1.316 

1,742 

1,071 

2,813 

290 

1,000 

80 

1,370 

Orefon, 

210 

417 

666 

78 

22 

09 

121 

8 

8 

0 

11 

Pennsylvania, 

778 

1.189 

6,489 

208 

637 

268 

706 

83 

266 

85 

428 

Rhode  Island, 

1,362 

8,289 

4,621 

609 

114 

02 

206 

67 

85 

14 

166 

Soath  Carolina, 

80 

197 

277 

66 

10 

9 

10 

10 

2 

1 

18 

Tennessee, 

205 

224 

429 

68 

70 

17 

87 

6 

40 

2 

48 

102 

167 

282 

18 

8 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

Utah,' 

10 

20 

80 

4 

2 

1 

8 

Vermont, 

6,687 

12,987 

19,674 

8.234 

1,810 

460 

2,270 

^ 

427 

61 

876 

Virginia, 

86 

77 

163 

67 

24 

31 

66 

0 

6 

0 

6 

Washington  Ter., 
West  Virginia, 

54 
20 

76 
S3 

130 
63 

14 
6 

10 
6 

15 
3 

25 
9 

1 
0 

2 
2 

0 
0 

8 
2 

Wisconsin, 

4,410 

8,465 

18,178 

1,922 

1,059 

484 

1,543 

125 

439 

25 

689 

Wyoming, 

- 

- 

86 

0 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

TOTAX.8.  U.  8. 

116,240 

227,419 

360,668 

46.038 

20,844 

12.400 

33,294 

5,503 

10.468 

1,076 

17,047 

NOTB. — 1.  The  **  totals  *>  are  ovcaslonally  given,  with  no  report  of  the  particulars,  which, 
added,  make  such  *'  totals,**  and  thns  the  totals  <'zeeed  the  sum  of  the  particulars. 
2.    **  Absent "  denotes  persons  who  live  at  a  place  other  than  that  of  their  oharch  relation. 

5.  The  ^*  ezoommnnieations "  sometimes  include,  thoagh  not  with  strict  accuracy,  the 
D«mber  of  persons  whose  names  are  dropped  from  church  lists  on  account  of  long  absence. 

4.  In  **  Sabbath  Schools,"  Iowa  reports  the  **  average  attendance ''  only. 

6.  The  churches  making  no  reporu  are  Included  in  the  Summaries,  giving  a  past  report  of 
membership  (if  any  are  found  in  the  last  preceding  report,  and  sometimes  If  In  the  report 
next  previous  to  that),  but  no  estimate  is  made  of  '*  additions,"  etc 
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SUMMARY  III.  —  Baptisms,  Sadbatd  Scnoous,  axp  Co^'TIUDUTIO^'S 

RKPORTBD  IN  1876. 


BAPTISMS. 

BIENBVOLBNT 

HOMK 

i 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

BXPENDITUBES. 

BT  ATK8,  ETC 

M 

Amonnt 
reported. 

Chnrohef 
reporting. 

Alabama, 

116 

7 

070 

8 

$84.00 

6 

$1,782.00 

Oalifomia, 

06 

127 

7,447 

62 

13,600.10 

60 

121,878.40 

Colorado, 

— 

. 

462 

. 

_ 

« 

. 

ConDeetiont, 

615 

718 

61,818 

202 

866,604.40 

. 

• 

Dakota, 

18 

17 

610 

— 

• 

- 

• 

DUt-ofOolnmbla, 

46 

23 

1,600 

1 

i,on.oo 

1 

6,800.00 

Florida, 

— 

•. 

•■ 

— 

mm 

• 

Georgia, 

lUfDOU, 

77 

41 

017 

8 

42.00 

8 

817U» 

476 

847 

28,448 

902 

100,700^)1 

904 

876,052.71 

Indiana, 

67 

21 

2.466 

17 

8,122.11 

— 

— 

Iowa, 

402 

200 

18.048 

167 

17,281.26 

— 

— 

Kansas, 
Kentucky, 

204 

142 

7,200 

76 

2,020.18 

08 

46,070.70 

23 

0 

804 

• 

— 

— 

• 

Loulaiana, 

3 

0 

476 

• 

• 

• 

« 

Maine, 

660 

188 

20,087 

188 

86,832.00 

— 

. 

Maryland, 

1 

2 

863 

1 

1,102.00 

1 

4,000.00 

Ma^saobnaetU, 

1,616 

1,168 

00,018 

402 

400,885.86 

256 

802.480.80 

Michigan, 

600 

S66 

20,178 

140 

21,368.61 

158 

102,807/12 

Minnesota, 

227 

00 

8,410 

77 

8,066.76 

04 

100,226.84 

Mississippi, 
MUsourT, 

18 

0 

188 

. 

• 

- 

112 

100 

8,826 

86 

18,264.67 

46 

41,088U)0 

Nebraska, 

160 

108 

8,066 

65 

1,867.66 

70 

86,676.81 

Nevada, 

1 

1 

66 

1 

17.60 

• 

— 

New  Hampshire, 

862 

221 

23,021 

166 

86,705.70 

163 

228,812.02 

Nev  Jersey, 

108 

86 

8,624 

18 

18,077.00 

28 

66,070/10 

New  York, 

1,868 

601 

86,760 

160 

100,174.00 

— 

* 

North  Carolina, 

'y 

0 

646 

. 

• 

- 

— 

Ohio, 

740 

866 

28,170 

160 

86.867.64 

100 

277,608.86 

Oregon, 

67 

18 

1,077 

8 

1,242.05 

0 

8.850.00 

PennsylTania, 

71 

68 

6,808 

18 

1,805.66 

14 

80,035.26 

Rhode  Island, 

68 

82 

6,465 

26 

41,088.42 

26 

82,628.00 

South  Carolina, 

8 

6 

261 

• 

. 

— 

.. 

Tennessee, 

67 

10 

644 

8 

801.00 

6 

720.00 

Texas, 

6 

7 

803 

Utoh. 

. 

126 

"1 

40.00 

• 

• 

Vermont, 

1,141 

»4 

21,408 

148 

46,106.55 

. 

« 

Virginia, 

16 

1 

255 

1 

20.00 

- 

* 

Washington  Ter. 
West  Virginia, 

2 

7 

817 

6 

165.26 

7 

8,860.00 

6 

2 

205 

1 

7.60 

1 

1,682.50 

Wisconsin, 

680 

210 

18,310 

128 

14,623.10 

143 

147,435.00 

Wyoming. 

- 

- 

70 

- 

- 

- 

- 

T0TAL8,  U.  8., 

10,466 

6,388 

415.002 

2.636 

$1,278,232.10 

1,548 

$2,584,166.28 

NoTB.—l.  The  distinction  is  made  between  oontrlbntlons  for  benevolent  purpose*  and 
moneys  raised  for  any  home  expenses.  For  instance,  money  given  to  the  general  Sabbath 
School  cause  is  benevolent:  money  expended  by  a  ehurch  in  supporting  lis  own  Sabbath 
School  is  a  home  expenditure,  as  much  as  a  pastor^s  salary. 

2.  The  amount  of  Home  Expenditure  does  not  mean  all  that  is  spent  in  a  given  plaee,  bnt 
solely  what  is  raised  by  a  ehurch  itself,  exclusive  of  all  outside  aid. 

8.  The  columns  for  Home  Bxpenditures  are  very  defective.  The  item  is  reported  in  only 
about  half  of  the  States. 
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SUMMARY  IV.  —  Changks  in  thk  Statistioal  Tkar  1875-6,  by  States. 


Ohdschxb. 

Sabbath 

SCBOOLS. 

Benetolert 
CONTBIBOT10N8. 

1 

Pastors. 

l§ 

Died. 

STATES,  ETC 

g 

§ 

^ 

t*  0 

s 

a  • 

• 

i 

a. 

a 

1 

1 

1 

0 

i 

1 

1 

m 

1 

II 

i 

J 

*-* 

1 

Alabam*. 

3 

195 

_ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

« 

106 

$13.00 

^ 

adifornia, 

6 

278 

• 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

548 

. 

$888JH) 

Oolondo, 

0 

— 

14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• 

• 

04 

— 

Oonoaetieat, 

2 

. 

47 

6 

13 

2 

18 

8 

2 

7 

251 

— 

87,076.85 

« 

Dakote, 

1 

48 

« 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

88 

— 

« 

41.00 

DlsUofOolambiA, 

0 

172 

• 

0,  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 

. 

185.00 

Florida. 

1 

80 

• 

0   0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

. 

« 

nuSof?' 

0 

66 

. 

0!  0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

82 

. 

42.00 

« 

5 

66 

18 

0 

10 

4 

1 

8 

280 

27,036.28 

_ 

Indiana. 

8 

177 

0   8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

602 

8,122.11 

„ 

Iowa, 

9 

046 

• 

0!  2 

2 

2 

7 

1 

8 

1,162 

. 

17,281.26 

_ 

KanMa, 

16 

872 

• 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

177 

- 

1,406  JM 

Kenlneky, 

0 

. 

49 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

« 

0 

. 

118 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

150 

. 

_ 

Maloe. 

2 

200 

. 

8 

4 

1 

12 

4 

0 

4 

049 

_ 

2,220.00 

Maiyland, 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 

"29 

_ 

844.00 

MaaaaehnaetU, 

4 

787 

- 

9 

29 

4 

48 

7 

1 

10 

567 

. 

- 

16,929.92 

Mlebigaa, 

6 

822 

. 

4 

8 

1 

0 

8 

0 

2 

2,000 

. 

. 

8,447.82 

MInoaaota, 

15 

004 

• 

2 

4 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

1,244 

— 

761.16 

Si:2:r" 

0 

. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

192 

_ 

3 

68 

• 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

. 

611 

. 

4,215.60 

Nebraska, 

11 

889 

. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

a 

. 

120 

« 

191.58 

Nevada, 

0 

4 

. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 

10 

. 

2.60 

New  Hampshire, 

8 

469 

• 

8 

2 

0 

12 

6 

0 

4 

1,400 

— 

- 

2,489.60 

New  Jersey, 

2 

0 

863 

« 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

— 

12 

— 

4,223.00 

New  York, 

8 

2 

2,280 

• 

4 

3 

0 

8 

8 

1 

0 

1,105 

. 

2,862.00 

North  CaroUoa, 

0 

0 

72 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 

89 

— 

. 

Ohio, 

9   1 

1,723 

■» 

8 

9 

0 

7 

6 

0 

6 

2,142 

. 

. 

18,221.76 

Ore|{OQ| 
PenDsyWanla, 

0   0 

113 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

81 

. 

680.64 

5    2 

668 

• 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

626 

. 

123.17 

« 

Rhode  Inland, 

0 

0 

00 

— 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

198 

. 

. 

6,909.16 

Soath  Carolina, 

0 

0 

20 

_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

81 

. 

_ 

2 

1 

- 

26 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

- 

179.00 

. 

Tezaa, 

0 

0 

17 

_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

_ 

. 

Utah, 

0 

0 

1 

- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 

. 

W.OO 

. 

Vermont, 

1 

2 

1,329 

- 

2 

6 

0 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1,080 

. 

4,864.26 

- 

Vlr^Qla, 

1 

0 

47 

» 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

— 

4.00 

- 

Washington  Ter. 
WeetVlrirtnia, 

1 

0 

87 

- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

- 

19.68 

. 

0 

0 

2 

. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

- 

11.25 

Wlseooain, 

7 

8 

694 

— 

8 

2 

0 

2 

8 

2 

1 

56 

. 

. 

2,470.47 

Wyoming, 

0 

0 

14 

- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

- 

Totals,  U.  B., 

m 

52 

12.664 

~m 

44 

94 

10 

1^ 

78 

_ii 

48 

14,808 

1,554 

$94,243.85 

$57,006.04 

Note.— Only  apart  of  the  Sutes  reported  the  items  for  this  imporUnt  table.  For  those 
defecdye,  we  hare  examined  oar  Quart^ly  Beoord,  In  which  case  we  have  usually  assumed  the 
statistical  year  to  end  with  the  month  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  respective  State  bodies* 
Of  course,  this  leayes  some  defects.  Lists  of  new  or  dropped  churches  follow  the  summary 
of  each  SUte. 
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SUMMARY  V.  —  Statistioal  Summaries  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  in  the  United  States  as  published  1858-1877,  for  the 
Years  1867-1876. 


reuRCHEs. 

MINieTERS. 

WiTQ   MlI^IfiTERB. 

Vac  AWT, 

Iw  TastoralWohe. 

^ 

.a 

■d" 

c 

It 

V 

1 

6 

.3 

II 

1 

^1 

« 

?i  p. 
p 

B 

■< 

a 

B 

I 

< 
o 

It 

ibst'isds 

94T 

una 

1.768 

6Ci3 

2,315 

053 

503 

1,T31 

502 

2,3W 

jS5*(  is^y 

§»4 

mt> 

l.«i37 

472 

2,3fl9 

0*>7 

fl:7 

1,710 

025 

2.4O0 

1^59  1S6C 

eei 

&04 

2,DCKJ 

390 

2,571 

678 

5-23 

3,853 

508 

2,444 

1^50  \m\ 

SOS 

G9I 

!2,Ui6 

b'-M 

2,5S3 

B90 

«ia 

1.802 

049 

2.034 

\M\  1S6£ 

OS? 

1,044 

2,007 

45^ 

2,55,^ 

031 

«12 

1,041 

028 

2,078 

lfl62  1&153 

8&0 

894 

•i,T02 

478 

2,580 

01.4 

B04 

1,009 

eoij 

2,688 

i8aaiS4J4 

835 

725 

2.157 

405 

2.ft62 

S3J! 

e4r2 

1.858 

032 

2,993 

1S64  isea 

S7S 

I,0:3i 

a.iti2 

eee 

2,008 

876 

875 

i.toe 

753 

2,708 

iftsa  m* 

837 

7&9 

2,050 

80 

525 

Bl>6 

2,723 

702 

T84 

1.8Sfl 

875 

2.802 

i^m  mr 

151 

3,082 

ii,lti& 

ee 

5fi9 

026 

2,760 

862 

012 

1,045 

860 

^.823 

86 

1I?6T  HAS 

8^9 

1.2-27 

2,152 

05 

002 

657 

2.819 

872 

l.liftl 

1,908 

881 

2.a7» 

U 

1S&§  18fl*J 

HttO 

l.SOl 

2,208 

115 

&3S 

653 

2,051 

892 

1,101 

2,119 

850 

2.009 

1(5 

1S6«1S7H 

1^03 

l,3«fi 

2»3£6 

112 

COS 

717 

3,143 

eoo 

1,1S4 

2,133 

035 

3.008 

101 

]»70  isn 

e<-)3 

1,438 

2,341 

1-20 

fi5l 

780 

3,121 

SOI 

1,260 

2.170 

028 

3.098 

9» 

1871  1&7:: 

aao 

1,5<J0 

2,436 

153 

liH 

707 

l%202 

VA\ 

1.2B7 

2.2lJi 

000 

3,124 

105 

1S72  1S73 

@-i& 

l.S<i2 

2.487 

134 

C4S 

776 

3,203 

025 

1.327 

2,252 

049 

3.201 

IW 

1S73  1^74 

8t13 

l,6fj8 

2,&01 

1^9 

eiTifl 

624 

3.325 

808 

],39& 

2,294 

W4 

3.3a8 

115 

1374  rS76 

W34 

Lfll5 

2,  MO 

1B4 

fi70 

&54 

3,403 

030 

1,375 

2,^311 

^1 

3.278 

123 

ima  ISTtt 

917 

1»B31 

2,548 

217 

a73 

Sno 

3.4^R 

012 

1.3Q4 

2,3ti0 

004 

3.300 

12fl 

1§7!3  1&77 

000 

3,783 

2.713 

lft4 

632 

7  DO 

3.&oy 

012 

1,402 

2.374 

t)59 

3.338 

125 

*  Foreign  MlBSionaiies  are  addiiUmal  to  Total  Minibtebs. 

In  the  early  yean  Included  in  the  above  table  the  totals  exceed  the  aam  of  the  partloulan, 
becaaae  in  many  caeee  the  condition  of  the  ohurchec  and  the  relation  of  the  minlatera  were 
not  specified. 


ADDITIONS 

REMOVALS 

i 

1 

CHURCH  MEMBERS. 

THE    TEAB   PRECED- 

nco. 

THE  TEAE  PSECEODia. 

•s 

. 

1 

S 

5 

&  a 

, 

i 

^ 

it 

1 

4 

6 

£ 

S 

1 

I 

u 

1 

^ 

1 

H 

1 

1867 

1868 

224,732 

6,918 

6,692 

18.606 

3,119 

6,076 

466 

9.661 

1858 

1859 

236,869 

12,812 

7,960 

21,682 

3,303 

6,869 

440 

10,602 

1860 

1860 

78,786 

142,626 

260,462 

27,691 

26,202 

9,669 

84,064 

3,686 

8,067 

664 

12,843 

1800 

1861 

79,898 

166,871 

268,766 

29,048 

7,486 

7,386 

14,821 

3,611 

6,966 

640 

11.225 

1801 

1862 

81,196 

168,237 

266,034 

82,180 

6,622 

6,629 

12,161 

8,708 

8.280 

860 

10,689 

1862 

1863 

80,738 

161,490 

267,191 

83,266 

6,196 

6,488 

12,629 

8,908 

8,376 

616 

9,900 

1868 

1864 

88,561 

164,037 

260,284 

80,864 

7,766 

6,248 

14,878 

4,244 

6,467 

766 

10,466 

1861 

1866 

86,671 

171,146 

262,649 

84,068 

9,032 

6,777 

16,809 

4,900 

6,789 

622 

11,261 

n66 

lb66 

84,716 

171,608 

268,296 

84,244 

11,080 

7,893 

18,442 

4,729 

6,678 

644 

11,061 

1866 

1867 

86,781 

174,838 

267,463 

82,981 

11,249 

8,693 

19,994 

4.380 

8,866 

614 

18,860 

1867 

1868 

91,809 

184,4b6 

278,708 

84,060 

19,127 

11,066 

80.210 

4,238 

9,491 

700 

14,488 

1868 

1869 

97,090 

193,636 

291,042 

84,916 

16,482 

11.814 

28,246 

4,310 

10,479 

860 

15,648 

1869 

1870 

98,166 

196,866 

300,802 

86,864 

16,167 

12,078 

27,378 

4,886 

10,761 

642 

16,801 

18'i0 

1871 

101,901 

200,927 

306,618 

86,690 

18,601 

11,686 

26,137 

4,440 

10,090 

628 

16,180 

1871 

1872 

103,470 

204,062 

812,064 

39,147 

18,271 

10,969 

28,348 

4,701 

9,790 

784 

16,284 

1872 

1873 

105,804 

207,614 

818,916 

41,787 

18,946 

10,746 

26,894 

4,786 

10,262 

729 

16,766 

1873 

1874 

196,991 

208,676 

823,679 

42,660 

13,216 

11,812 

24,620 

6,204 

10,003 

836 

16,138 

1874 

1876 

108,194 

211,918 

330,391 

44,362 

16,279 

11,961 

27,380 

8,120 

10,460 

863 

16,483 

1876 

1876 

110,761 

217,464 

388,813 

44,871 

17,806 

12,198 

29,646 

8,168 

10,727 

896 

16,805 

1876 

1877 

116,240 

227,419 

860,668 

46,083 

20,844 

12,400 

33,294 

8,608 

10,468 

1,076 

17,047 

In  ibii  table  the  total  of  members  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  males  and  females,  and  total  addl* 
tlons  and  removals  are  sometimes  greater  than  the  sum  of  particulars,  because  totals  are  some- 
times reported  alone.    "  Absent "  are  included  in  males,  females,  and  total. 
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BAITISitS, 

BENEVQLRNT 

HOMB 

2*^ 

2 
0 

J 

OONTllIBUTlONfi. 

EXPENDITURES. 

1 

1 

1 

3  1 
ll 

ll 
II 

CburcbeB 
reporting. 

11 

II 

1867 

1868 

196,572 

Vnknimn. 

Unhnoton. 

1858 

1860 

iSflMb 

II 

<i 

1850 

1860 

10,529 

6,061 

2'2*',[)84 

•• 

II 

1860 

1861 

3,060 

4,812 

■JS-J.H28 

II 

It 

1861 

1862 

2,151 

4,544 

y.i-v[78 

II 

ti 

186a 

1868 

2.464 

4,135 

•J..".  S60 

II 

<« 

1868 

1864 

3,326 

4,122 

^.,:-.«4 

II 

«« 

1864 

1866 

4,022 

4,181 

-"  .198 

$410,046.82 

•1 

1865 

1866 

4,974 

4,188 

■s,-,^m 

663,077.86 

II 

1866 

1867 

6,221 

4,077 

i>-.,J75 

2,217 

1,024,720.87 

II 

1867 

1868 

8,720 

5,012 

:;:=.,H71 

1,046 

020,038.31 

«t 

1868 

1860 

7,860 

4,044 

;.oL\J06 

2,180 

028,607.16 

II 

1860 

1870 

7,094 

6,022 

'^:A,:m 

2,861 

086,016.27 

II 

1870 

1871 

6,335 

6,134 

3ej,466 

2,841 

054,556.76 

« 

1871 

1872 

6,797 

6,262 

868,087 

2.487 

1,150,814.10 

848 

$1,155,070.86 

1872 

1873 

6,378 

4,703 

871.100 

2,426 

1.306,873.58 

854 

1.257,808.61 

1878 

1874 

6,871 

4,570 

872,564 

2.306 

1,213,816.00 

1,003 

1,978,866.60 

1874 

1876 

6,890 

4,900 

385,838 

2,408 

1,188,137.76 

1,276 

2,433,261.60 

1876 

1876 

8,743 

6,184 

401,838 

2,418 

1,241,014.80 

1,020 

1,388,446.74 

1876 

1877 

10,466 

6,888 

415,002 

2,636 

1,278,252.10 

1,548 

2,584,166.28 

Am  to  ConirUnaUma,  in  tbia  table  it  will  be  seen  tbat  it  is  more  an  exbibit  of  the  number  of 
eharebet  reporting  tban  of  actual  BumB  contributed.  PreyiouB  to  our  isBue  of  1867  not  half 
of  the  chorcbeB  reported  ContribationB ;  many  States  did  not  pat  the  item  in  their  Bcbedulei. 


8UMMABY  VL  — Annual  Changes,  as  pubushsd  1867-1877,  for  the 

Years  1866-1876. 
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In  the  above  table,  the  "  nev  "  ohurcheB  are  oocaslonally  anch  aa  were  previouBly  "  dropped." 
The  changes  in  "  Benevolent  Oontributione  ^  are  greatly  due  to  more  or  less  full  reports. 
See  table  next  above  for  number  of  churches  reporting  year  by  year. 
"Acting  Pastors'*  were  Included  in  "  Without  Charge,"  in  column  of  deaths,  until  1878. 
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REMARKS  UPON  THB  ANNUAL  STATISTICS. 

States.  —  Flori'la  U  added  to  the  Usl  of  Btatos  In  wbieb  Congregatlonallsin  ii  repreientod. 
0BDBCHE8.  —  The  nmnber  given  \mmX  year.  8,438.    Net  Increase  (128  new,  leas  82  dropped 
as  in  Bnmmary  IV),  71.    Present  onmber,  8,500,  as  in  Bnmnaary  I. 

Cbcbcr  MfiMBEBB.— Laat  year,  888,818,  Net  inoreaae  (12,664  ioerease  in  thirty-three 
States,  less  810  decrease  in  eight  States,  as  in  Summaiy  IV),  12,345.  Present  number, 
850,658,  as  la  Summary  II. 

Iir  Sabbath  Scboolb.  —  Last  year,  401,888.  Net  increase  (14,806  increase  in  twenty*flTe 
SUtes,  less  1»5&4  decrease  in  twelve  States,  as  in  Summary  IV),  13,254.  Present  number, 
415,092,  as  in  Summary  III. 

Bbhsvoleiit  OoNTBiBirrioiiB.  — Last  year,  $1,241,014.80.  Net  increase  ($04,248.86  in- 
crease in  sixteen  States,  less  $57,005.64  deertase  in  sixteen  States,  as  in  Summary  IV), 
$37,287.71.  Amount  this  year,  $1,278,252.10,  as  in  Summaiy  III.  This  is  the  amount  reported 
by  2,685  churches. 

In  the  Summary  of  each  Sute  ah  additional  statement  of  Benevolent  Contributions  has 
been  added  the  present  year,  giving  the  amount  contributed  to  each  of  the  Congregational 
Socletlee  and  to  miscellaneous  objects.  This  statement  Is  made  up  from  the  reports  of  the 
diflbrent  societies  named,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Congregational  PublishlDg  Society, 
and  from  the  returns  given  In  the  State  Minutes.  The  amount  of  Benevolent  Contributiona 
acoording  to  this  sUtement  is  as  follows :  — 

Foreign  Missions,  credited  to  the  several  States,  $400,860.60, —adding  to  this  the  Donations 
for  Debt,  $40,463.60,  and  Centennial  Donations,  $7,087.05;  total,  $456,862.24;  Home  Missions, 
$888,682.08;  Am.  Miss.  AssociaUon,  $168,818.51;  Anu  Cong.  Union,  $46,386.11;  Am.  Coll. 
and  Bd.  Society,  $68,154.88;  Cong.  Pub.  Soelety  (reported  by  the  several  States,  $8,451.87« 
additional  reported  by  the  Society,  $1,658.68),  $5,110.05.  Total  for  denominational  work, 
$1,128,058.87;  Miscellaneous  (reported  by  2,685  chorehee),  $415,188.36.  Totai.,  $1,580,142.28. 
This  varies  from  the  amount  reported  above,  because  It  includes  the  contributions  of  a 
greater  number  of  churches,  and  because  the  financial  year  of  the  societies  does  not  eovar 
the  same  period  exactly  as  is  embraced  in  the  reports  of  the  different  State  Minutes.  Tha 
amount  contributed  to  Home  Missions  Includes  $45,022.88  for  boxes  of  clothing  acknowl- 
edged in  Tlu  HofM  MUHonarjff  and  $80,606.28  reported  in  the  Massaohosetu  Minutes,  as 
given  to  local  missions.  The  total  amount  given  to  mlscellaneons  objects  is  muah  larger 
than  the  sum  here  reported.  

CoMPARisoifB.  I.  At  to  Churchet.  —  l.  The  average  Increase  in  the  number  of  ehnrohea 
for  nineteen  years  has  been  about  68.    The  gain  this  year  is  71. 

2.  The  Increase  in  membenhip  is  greater  than  in  any  other  year  since  the  record  was  com- 
menoed. 

8.  The  number  of  additions  by  profuHon  is  laiger  than  in  any  other  year  since  1850. 

n.  At  to  Minittert.  —  1.  The  number  does  not  Increase  as  fa»t  as  the  number  of  churches. 
The  number  otpaetort  remains  the  same  as  the  previous  year;  the  number  of  acting  pastors 
has  increased. 

2.  The  majority  of  ordmatlons  wUhoui  {nttaliaiion  waxes  worse  and  worse. 

8.  The  number  of  deatht  of  ministers  is  64. 

m.  At  to  Sabbath  5cAoo<t.— The  number  oonnaeted  with  the  schools  has  advanoed  every 
year  except  in  1865. 

rv.  At  to  BenepoUni  ConiribuUant.  The  amount  reported  is  greater  than  in  any  other 
year  ezeept  In  1872. 
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LIST    OF  CONGREGATIONAL    MINISTERS   IN    THE 
UNITED    STATES. 

REPORTED  BT  THE  BBVBRAL  8TAT8  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Thb  Natiohal  OocKcn^  in  1871,  anaDimously  adopted  the  following :  — 

•*  JSeMlMrf,  That  all  mlnUten  in  oar  denomtnation  ought  to  be  in  orderly  oonneetlon  with 
■ome  minlBteriai  or  ecclesiastical  organisation,  which  shall  be  able  to  certify  to  their  regular 
standing  in  the  ministry.'' 

The  following  appears  among  the  Bt-Laws  : — 

**The  Oouucil  approves  of  an  annual  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  the  churches,  and  of  a 
Hit  of  such  ministers  as  are  reported  by  the  several  State  organizations." 

The  following  list,  in  conformity  to  the  above,  is  made  up  ftom  the  oipKtAd^aX  lists  printed 
by  the  State  Associations  and  Conferences  (not  from  the  preceding  tables),  sometimes  changed 
by  letters  firom  the  Secretaries,  with  the  names  of  persons  regularly  ordained  since  the  issue 
of  the  State  Minutes,  or  under  commission  ftom  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  or 
the  American  Missionary  Association.  Any  omissions  (unless  by  accident)  are  due  to  the 
liftot  that  no  organisation  reported  the  names  of  the  omitted. 

Licentiates  are  not  included  in  this  list,  nor  are  ministers  of  other  denominations,  unless 
they  are  also  members  of  some  Congregational  organisation,  although  they  may  be  tempo- 
rarily  supplying  our  churches.    A  list  of  Licentiates  follows  this. 

Names  without  post-office  address  are  followed  by  the  name  of  the  State  reporting  them,  in 
parenthesis. 

Letters  for  foreign  missionaries  are  forwarded  by  the  respeetive  Boards.  See  Jfisfionofy 
Btraid  and  American  Miationarif  for  partleular  directions. 


Abbe,  Frederick  R.,  Dorchester,  1 
Abbott,  Charles  H  ,  Huntley,  III. 
Abbott,  Edward,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Abbott,  Edward  F^  Fouth  wardsboro\  Vt. 
Abbott,  Ephralm  E.  P.,  Newport,  N.  H. 
Abboti,  Jacob,  Farmington,  Me. 
Abbott,  Lyman,  New  York  City. 
Abbott,  T.  C.  Lansing,  Mlcb. 
Abemetby,  Henry  C,  Altona,  111. 
Adair,  Samuel  L.,  Osawatomie,  Kan. 
Adams,  Aaron  C  ,  Wethersfield,  CU 
Adams,  Alson  D.,  Btouz  Falls.  Dak. 
Adams,  Amos  B.,  Bensonla,  Mich. 
Adams,  Benjamin  S., Cabot,  Vt. 
Adams,  Calvin  C,  Pecatonlca,  111. 
Adams,  CJharles  J.,  White  Cloud,  Kan. 
Adams,  Daniel  E.,  Ashbumham,  Mass. 
Adams,  Edwin  A.^.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Austria, 
Adams,  Ephraim.  Waterloo.  la. 
Adams,  Fred'k  H.,  New  Hartford,  Ct. 
Adams,  George  C,  Hillsboio',  111. 
Adams,  Oeorffe  M..  HoUiston,  Mass. 
Adams,  Harvey,  Bowen's  Prairie,  la. 
Adams,  J.  A.,  ifew  Orleans,  La. 
Adams,  John,  Hlllsboro'  Centre,  N.  H. 
Adams,  John  C,  Falmouth,  Me. 
Adams.  Jonathan  E..  Camden,  Me. 
Adams,  Joseph,  Corry,  Pa. 
Adams,  Lucien  H.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  CminU 

Tttrhef. 
Adams,  Myron,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Adams,  Nehemlah,  Boston,  Mass. 
Adams,  Thomaa,  Winniow,  Me. 
Adams,  WilUam  W.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Aiken,  James.  Haverhill,  N.  H. 
Aiken,  John  F.,  Pawlet,  Vt. 
Aiken,  William  P.,  Vergennes,  Vt. 
Aikman^oseph  G.,  Centerburgh,  O. 
Alcott,  William  P.,  Barton  Landing,  Vt. 
Alden,  Ebenezer,  Jr..  Marshfield,  Mass. 
Alden,  Edwin  H.,  Fort  Berthold,  Dak. 


Alden,  Ezra  J.,  Medina,  O. 
Alden,  Edmund  K.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Alderson,  James,  Babula,  la. 
Aldrich.  Jeremiah  K.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Alexander,  Walter  S.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Allen,  Abram  Barker,  Alpena,  Mich. 
Allen,  Cyrus  W..  West  Hanover,  Mass. 
Allen,  Ephraim  W.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Allen,  Erwin  W.,  Dayton,  Or. 
Allen,  Frederick  B.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Allen,  Frederick  H.,  Booth  Boston,  Mass. 
Allen,  George  E.,  East  Bomerville,  Mass. 
Allen,  John  A.,  Odell,  111. 
Alien,  John  W.,  North  Woodstock,  Ct. 
Allen,  J.  Wing,  Saline  Co.,  Neb. 
Allen,  Samuel  H.,  Windsor  Locks,  Ct. 
Allen,  Simeon  O.,  Springfield,  Muss. 


Alley,  Moses,  Waupaca,  Wis. 
Alley,  William,  Waukegan,  III. 
Alvord,  Augustus  W.,WeBt  Granville,  Mass. 
Alvord.  Frederick,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Ames,  Marcus,  Lancaster,  Mass. 
Amsden,  Benjamin  M.,  Manchester,  la. 
Amsden,  S.  u..  New  Salem,  Mass. 
Anderson,  Charles,  No.  Wobnrn,  Mass. 
Anderson,  D.  R.,  Oak  Creek,  Wis. 
Anderson,  Edward,  Quincy,  111. 
Anderson,  James,  Manchester,  Vt. 
Anderson,  Joseph,  Waterbury,  Ct. 
Anderson,  Kerr  C.  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Anderson,  Rufus,  Boston,  Mass. 
Andrews,  Edwin  N»  Crystal  Lake,  HI. 
Andrews,  George  W.,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Andrews,  Israel  W.,  Marietta,  O. 
Andrews,  Samuel  B.,  Lanesville,  Mass. 
Andnu,  Elisur,  Angola,  Ind. 
Angler,  Marshall  B.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Annis,  Aaron  H.,  (III.) 
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Anthony,  Gheorge  N.,  Peabody,  ICast. 
Antborp,  Rafus,  Lanark,  111. 
Aroher,  M.  D.,  Genoa  Blnflli,  la. 
Archibald,  Andrew  W.,  N«Tlnyille,  la. 
Anna,  Hiram  P.,  Norwich  Town,  Ot. 
Arma,  Jcalah  L.,  Woodatock,  Ct. 
Arma.  William  F.,  Sunderland,  Maaa. 
Armaby,  Lauren,  Council  Qrove.  Kan. 
Armatrong,  Frederic  A.,  Greenviile,  111. 
Armatrong,  Henry,  LaFouche  Croaaing,  La. 
Armatrong,  Jamea,  Orion,  Mich. 
Armatrong,  Juliua  0.,    Weatem  Sprlnga, 

IlL 
Armatrong,  Bobert  8.,  Winnebago  Agency, 

IClnn. 
Arnold,  Arthur  E.,  Lemara,  la. 
Arnold,  A.  S.,  Newton,  la. 
Arnold,  Henry  T.,  Provldenoe,  R.  L 
Arnold,  Beth  A.,  WIttemberg,  la. 
Aahley,  G^orfre  H.,  North  6pringflald»  Mo. 
Aahley,  J.  Milla,  Sedgwick,  Kan. 
Aahley,  Samuel  S.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
Atherton,  Isaac  W.,  CloTerdale,  Cal. 
Atklna,  Doane  R.,  Weatbrook,  Ct. 
Atklnaon,  Gheorge  H.,  Portland,  Or. 
Atkinaon,  John  L.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Japan. 
Atklnaon,  William  B.,  Wahoo,  Neb. 
Atkinaon,  William  H.»   A.  B.  O.   F.   M., 

Wutem  India. 
Atwafter,  Edward  B.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Atwood,  Eugene  F.,  Columbua,  N.  T. 
At  wood,  Edward  S.,  Salem,  Maaa. 
Atwood,  Lewia  P.,  No.  Roclieater,  Maaa. 
Austin,  David  R.,  South  Norwalk.  Ot. 
AuatiD,  Franklin  D.,  Dunatable,  Maaa. 
Auatln,  Henry  A.,  Pleaaanton,  Mich. 
Auatin,  Lewia  A.,  Plalnfleld,  N.  H. 
Auatln,  Samuel  J.,  Warren,  Maaa. 
Avery,  Frederick  D.,  Columbia,  Ct 
Avery,  Heni^,  Tonica,  111. 
Avery,  Jared  R.,  Ghroton,  Ct. 
Avery,  John,  Central  Villn^^,  Ct. 
Avery,  William  P.,  Chapin,  la. 
Avery,  William  T.,  Conway,  Maaa. 
Ayer,  Charlea  L.,  Somervlile,  Ct. 
Ayer,  Franklin  D.,  Cuncord,  N.  H. 
Ayera,  Milan,  Hamlin,  Kan. 
Ayera,  Frederick  H.,  Lous  Ridge,  Ct. 
Ayert,  Rowland,  Hadley,  liaaa. 
Ayera,  Walter  H.,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Babb,  Thomaa  E.,  Oxford,  Maaa. 
Babbitt,  Jamea  H.,  S  wanton,  Vt. 
Baoheler,  F.  E.  M..  Killingly,  Ot. 
BachteU,  W.  B.,  Waraaw,  111. 
Backua,  Joaeph  W.,  Thomaaton,  Ot. 
Bacon,  Edward  W.,  New  London,  Ct. 
Bacon,  Leonard,  New  Haven,  Ot. 
Bacon,  Leonard  W.,  Oenevaj  SvoUz, 
Bacon,  William  F.,  Laconia,  N.  H. 
Bacon,  William  N.,  Bboreham,  Vt. 
Bacon,  WiJliam  Ty  Derby,  Ot. 
Bailey,  Amoa  J.,  Blennepln.  111. 
Bailey,  Charlea  E.,  Benzonla,  Mich. 
Bailey,  Edwin  D.,  Wheaton,  lU. 
Bailey,  George  H^Griggaville,  HI. 
Bailey,  John  G.,  Windsor,  Mo. 
Bainum,  George  W.,  Banker  Hill,  111. 
Baird,  Enoch  F.,  Mallet  Creek,  O. 
Baird,  John  G.,  New  Haven,  Ot. 
Baird,  John  W.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M..  Turkey. 
Baird,  Robert  G.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Bake,  Henry  P.,  Pboniz,  N.  T. 
Baker,  Ariel  A.,Eldora,  la. 
Baker,  Edward  P.,  San  Frandaoo,  Cal. 
Baker,  Ephraim  H.,  Waukegan,  HI. 
Baker,  John  W.  H.,  New  Sharon,  Me. 
Baker,  Joaeph  D.,  Kan. 
Baker,  Silaa,  Btandiah,  Me. 


Baker,  Smith,  Lowell,  1 

Baker,  William  L,  Sheffield.  Hi. 
Baker,  Zebina,  Waushara,  Kan. 
Baldwin,  Abraham  C,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Baldwin,  Charlea  H.,  Medford,  Maaa. 
Baldwin,  Curtis  C,  Huntington,  O. 
Baldwin,  David  J.,  Webster  City,  la. 
Baldwin,  Dwight,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  ffawaUan 

Itlandt. 
Baldwin,  Elijah  C,  Branford,  Ct. 
Baldwin,  Henry  N.,  New  York  City. 
Baldwin.  Joaeph  B.,  Weat  Townahend,  Vt. 
Baldwin,  John  A.,  New  Baltimore,  Mich. 
Baldwin,  John  T.,  (Cal.) 
Baldwin,  Thomaa,  Plymouth,  Vt. 
Baldwin.  William  O.,  Maine,  N.  T. 
Bale,  Albert  G.,  Melroae,  Maaa. 
Ball,  John  A.,  Rio,  Wla. 
Ballard,  Addiaon,  Baaton,  Pa. 
Ballard,  Jamea,  Grand  Kaplda,  Mich. 
Ballard,  Walter  J.,  Black  Ore«k.  N.  T. 
Banfleld.  John  A.,  Woodland,  Cal. 
Bangs,  Frederick  B.,  Farmington,  la. 
Banks,  George  W.,  Guilford,  CU 
Barber,  Alaoaon  D.,  Clarendon,  Vt. 
Barber,  Amzi  D.,  Claridon,  O. 
Barber,  E.,  (Kan.) 
Bart)er,  Gheorge  W.,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 
Barber,  Luther  H.,  Hanover,  Ct. 
Barbour,  Henry,  London^  England, 
Barbour,  William  M.,  Bangor,  Me. 
Barclay,  Thomaa  D.,  Kent,  Ct. 
Bard,  George  I.,  Meredith,  N.  H. 
Barker.  laaac,  Rockford,  Mich. 
Barland,  Thomaa,  Eau  Claire,  Wla. 
Barnard,  Alonzo,  Benzonla,  Mich. 
Barnard,  Elihu  C,  MoUne,  III. 
Barnard,  Pllnv  F.,  Weatminater,  Vt. 
Barnard,  Stephen  A.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Bamea,  Eraatua  B.,  Poynette,  Wia. 
Bamea,  Henry  K.,  Haverhill,  Maaa. 
Bamea,  Jeremiah  R.,  Zumbroia,  Minn. 
Bamea,  John  R.,  Earlville,  111. 
Bamett,  Jamea,  Clay,  la. 
Barnum,  Augnatine,  Candor,  N.  Y. 
Bamum,  George,  Wauaeon,  O. 
Barnum,  Samuel  W..  New  Haven,  Ot 
Barrowa,  Allen  C.  Kent,  O. 
Barrowi,  Charlea  D.,  Lowell,  Maaa. 
Barrowa,  Bl^ah  P.,  Oberiin,  O. 
Barrowa,  George  W.,  Elizabethtown,  N.  T. 
Barrowa,  John  U.,  Lawrence,  Maaa. 
Barrowa,  John,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Wftem  Tur* 

bdy, 
Barrowa,  Simon,  Oaceola,  Neb. 
Barrowa,  Walter  M.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Barrowa,  William,  Reading,  Maaa. 
Barrowa,  William  H.,  Hampton,  la. 
Baratow,  Charlea,  St.  Johna,  Mich. 
Barteau,  Sydney  H.,  Znmbrota,  Minn. 
Bartlett,  Edward  O.,  Greenfield,  Maaa. 
Bartlett,  Enoch  N.,  Colorado  Bpringa,  Col. 
Bartlett,  Joaeph,  South  New  Market,  N.  H. 
Bartlett,  Leavitt,  Olathe,  Kan. 
Bartlett,  Lyman,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Turkeff. 
BartleU,  Samuel  C,  Glenooe,  111. 
Bartlett,  William  A.,  IndianapoUa,  Ind. 
Bartlett,  William  C,  San  Franciaco,  Oal. 
Barton,  Alanaon  S.,  Middlebury,  Vt. 
Barton,  Walter,  Lynn,  Maaa. 
Baaoom,  Flavel,  Ottawa,  HI. 
Baaoom,  George  S.,  Peru,  111. 
Baacom,  John,  Madlaon,  Wia. 
Baaaett,  Edward  B.,  Colambua,  N.  T. 
Baaaett,  John  F.,  Dublin,  N.  H. 
Baaaett,  William  E.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Batehelder,  John  S.,  Hampton,  N.  U. 
Batea,  Alvan  J.,  SaunderavUle,  Maaa. 
Batea,  Henry,  Plymouth,  Neb. 
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Bates,  Jamet  A.,  Lovell,  Mam. 

Batat,  fl.  Lysander,  Newbury,  Vt. 

Batt,  William  J.,  Stoueham,  Masii. 

Baxter,  Beojamin  S.,  Maaston,  Wla. 

Bayllas,  Bamael,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Bayiey,  Frank  T..  Oanandatyaa,  N.  Y. 

Bayne,  John  8.,  Portland,  Ct. 

Bayna,  Tbonnaa,  ColamboB,  Neb. 

Beach,  Aaron  O.,  Kast  Haddam,  Ct. 

Beaoh,  David  N.,  Westerly,  B.  I. 

Beach»BdwlnU.,(Ool.) 

Beach,  Blmer  J.,  Meeeina,  N.  T. 

Beaeh.  George  L.,  RooUtown,  O. 

Beach,  John  W.,  Norfolk,  Ct. 

Beach,  Nathaniel,  Woodstock,  Ct. 

Beach,  Bamael  J.,  Corning,  la. 

Beaizely,  Theodore,  Hydeeville,  Cal. 

Beaman,  Charles  C,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beaman,  Warren  H.,  Amherst,  &f  asa. 

Bean,  David  M.,  South  Frumingham,  Mast. 

Bean,  Sbenezer,  Fort  Ftirflv Id,  tf  e. 

Beaoe,  Fhineas  A.,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Beard,  Angnstos  F.,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

Beard,  Edwin  S.,  Brooklyn,  Ct. 

Beard,  Henry  B.,  LitUe  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Beard,  William  11.,  South  Killingly,  Ct. 

Beardsley,  Bronson  B.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Beardaley,  Joaiah,  Sun  Praine,  Wis. 

Beckwlth,  Edward  G.,  Waterbury,  Ct. 

Beckwlth,  George  A.,  Franconia,  N.  H. 

Beckwlth,  John  H.,  MunsvUle,  N.  Y. 

Beebe,  Hubbard,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Beeoher,  Charles,  Georgetown,  Haaa. 

Beeeher,  Edward,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Beeeher,  Frederick  W.,  WellsviUe,  N.  Y. 

Baeeher,  Henry  Ward,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Beeeher,  James  C,  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y. 

Beeeher,  Thomas  K.,  Eimira,  N.  Y. 

Beeoher,  WUIiam  H.,  Chicago,  III. 

Beekmao,  James  C,  Byron,  HI. 

Behrenda,    Adoiphus    J.  F.,    PTovldanoe, 
B.I. 

Belden,  Henry,  Parkvllle,  L.  I. 

BeU,  James  it.,  West  Medway,  Maaa. 

Bell,  Robert  C,  Darien,  Ct. 

Beii,  Samuel,  Attleborough,  Haas. 

Bell,  Samuel  B.,  Mansfield,  O. 
Belt,  Salathiel  D.,  Bock  Falls,  HI. 

Bemao,  Irvlns  L.,  Morrlsanla  Station,  N.  Y. 
Benediet,  Arthur  J.,  Gorbam,  N.  H. 
Benedict,  Lewis,  Aurora,  ill. 
Benedict,  Thomas  N.,.Aqaebogue,  N.  Y. 
Benedict,  William  A.,  Sutton,  Mass. 
Banner,  Edward  A.,  Noith  Bprlngfleld,  Mo. 
Bennett,  Ethan  0„  Brigtiton,  la. 
Bennett,  Henry  S.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Bennett,  John,  Cahoka,  Mo. 
Bennett,  Joseph    L.,  Suspension    Bridge, 

N.  Y. 
Bennett,  Matthew,  Baraboo,  Wis. 
Bennett,  William  P.,  Lyndon,  Vt. 
Benson,  Almon,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 
Benson,  Homer  H.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Bent,  C^rge,  Seneca,  Kan. 
Benton,  John  B.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Benton,  Joseph  A»  Oakland,  Cal. 
Benton,  Ledyard  B.,  Pebblea,  Neb. 
Berger,  James  S.,  Red  Bluffs,  Cal. 
Berney,  Daniel,  Port  Sanilac,  Mich. 
Berry,  Augustus,  Pelham,  N.  H. 
Bcttes,  Darlu4,  Ada,  Mich. 
Blekford,  Levi  F.,  Lamoille,  HI. 
Bickford,  Warren  F.,  Winthrop,  Me. 
Biddle,  Jacob  A.,  Mllford,  Ct. 
Bid  well,  John  B.,  Baraboo,  Wis. 
BIgelow,  Andrew,  Southboroug h,  Mass, 
Biielow,  Asahel,  Hnnoock,  N.  H. 
BlOheimer,  J.  K.,  Mtndi,  Wt9t  Africa. 
Billings,  Richard  B.,  Dalton,  Mass. 


Billman,  Ira  C,  Adrian,  Mich. 
Bingham,  Charles  M.  MlUbum,  111. 
Bingham,  Egbert  B.,  Rockvllle,  Ct. 
Bingham,  Hiram,  Jr.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Mi- 

orofutia. 
Bingham,  Joel  S.,  Dubuque,  la. 
Birchard,  William  M.,  Washiugton,  D.  C 
Bird,  William,  iSuria, 
Birge,  Bben  C,  Londonderry,  Vt. 
Bisbee,  Charles  G.,  Fontanelle,  Neb. 
Biabee,  John  H.,  Huntington,  Mass. 
Biabee,  Marvin  D.,  FishervlUe,  N.  H. 
Bisooe,  George  S.,  BhulUburg,  Wis. 
Bisooe,  Thomas  C,  Holliston,  Maaa. 
BiaseU,  Charles  H.,  Traer,  la. 
Bissell,  Edwin  C,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Autiria. 
BiaseU,  Oscar,  Marlborough,  Ct. 
Bissau,  Samuel  B.  8.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Bittlnger,  John  Q..  Haverhill,  N.  H. 
Bizby,  Alanson,  Oswego,  Kan. 
Blxby,  Joseph  P.,  Norwood,  Mass. 
Bizby,  Solomon,  Petersham,  Mass. 
Blagden,  George  W.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bl^,  John  J.,  Rockland,  Me. 
BlaiadeU,  James  J.,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Blaisdell,  WlUlam  S.,  Randolph,  Vt. 
Blake,  Charlea  M.,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 
Blake,  George  0.,  PhlUipsburg,  Kan. 
Blake,  Henry  A.,  Athol  Centre,  Mass. 
Blake,  Henry  B.,  Agawam,  Mass. 
Blake,  Jeremiah,  Gilmanton,  I.  W.,  N.  H. 
Blake,  Joseph,  GUmanton,  N.  H. 
BUke,  Lyman  H.,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Blake,  Mortimer,  Taunton,  Mass. 
Blake,  S.  Leroy,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Blakeley,  Joslah  B.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Fao- 

chow. 
Blakely,  Quincy,  Campton,  N.  H. 
Blakealee,  Allen  D.,  Brownhelm,  O. 
Biakeslee,  Newton  T.,  Mason  City,  la. 
Blakeelee,  Bamuel  V.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Blakesley,  Linus,  Topeka,  Kan. 
BUnchard,  Addison,  Cumberland  Mills,  Me. 
Blanchard,  George  P.,  Rochester,  liOnn. 
BUnchard,  Jonathan,  Wbeaton,  lU. 
Blenkam,  William  T.,  Dover,  lU. 
Blias,  Asher,  Onoville.  N.  Y. 
Bliss,  Charlea  R..  Wake  Held,  Mass. 
Bliss,  Daniel,  BetrtU,  Syria. 
Blias,  Daniel  J.,  Pttru,  Mass. 
Bllas,  Edwin  B.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Turkev, 
Bliss,  J.  Henry,  Clinton,  Ct. 
BUss,  Beth,  BerUn,  Ct. 
Blodgett,  Constantine,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Blodgett,  Edward  P.,  Greenwich,  Mass. 
Blodgett,   Henry,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Xotik 

China, 
Bloodgood,  Abraham  L.,  Monroe,  Mich. 
Boardman,  George  N.,  Chicago,  111. 
Boardman,  Joseph,  North  Craftsbury,  Vt. 
Bodwell,  Joseph  C,  Jr.,  Btockbridge,  Mass. 
Bodwell,  Lewie,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Bolster,  WUIiam  H.,  Everett,  Mass. 
Boltwood,  Henry  L.,  Princeton,  lU. 
Bonar,  James  B.,  New  Mllford,  Ct. 
Bond,  Alvin,  Norwich,  Ct. 
Bond,   Ellas,   A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Hawaiian 

I§landt. 
Bond,  John  J.,  West  Spring  Creek,  Pa. 
Bond,  WUUam  B.,  New  Braintree,  Mass. 
Bonney,  John  R.,  Bronson,  Mich. 
Bonney,  Nathaniel  G.,  East  Hartland,  Ct. 
Booth,  Edwin,  Ada,  Mich. 
Borehers,  Ernest  F.,  North  Yarmouth,  Me. 
Borden,  Edmund  W.,  Midland,  Mich. 
Bordwell,  Daniel  N.,  Webster  aty,  la. 
Boas,  Thomas  M.,  Putnam,  Cl. 
Bosworth,  Quincy  M.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Bosworth,  WUUam  A.,  Deering,  Me. 
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Bourne,  Junes  B.,  North  Btonlncton,  Ct 
Bourne,  8heaijefthab,  Patenon,  N.  J. 
Bonton,  Nathaniel,  Oonoord,  N.  H. 
Bovera,  Albert,  Huntington,  W.  V. 
Bowera,  G..  Warrenvllle,  N.  J. 
Bo  vera,  John  M.,  Parkersburg,  la. 
Boweraoz,  Jamea  O.,  Bdgerton,  O. 
Bowker,  Bamuel,  Salem,  N.  H. 
Bowler,  Stephen  L.,  Machlaa,Me. 
Bowman,  George  A.,  doutb  Windaor,  Ot. 
Boynton,  Oharlea  B.,  Waahington,  D.  0. 
Boyntoo,  Francis  U.,  Baynbam,  Maai. 
Boynton,  George  M.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Boynton,  Lymiin  D.,  Nashua,  la. 
Braoe,  Jonathan,  Uartfurd,  Ot. 
Brace,  Setb  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bradford,  Amory  H.,  Montclalr,  N.  J. 
Bradford,  Benjamin  F.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Bradford,  D.  B.,  Bangiir,  N.  T. 
Bradford,  Moses  B.,  Mclndoe^  Falla,  Vt. 
Bradley,  Charles  F.,  Derby,  Ot. 
Bradnack,  Isaac  R.,  Riga,  N.  T. 
Bradshaw,  John,  Chicago,  111. 
Bradshaw,  J.  W.,  Batavia,  111. 
Bragdon,  John,  New  Boston,  N.  H. 
Brainard,  Ezra  D.,  Middiebury.  Vt. 
Bralnard,  Timothy  G.,  Grianell,  la. 
Brainerd,  Charles  N.,  South  Dennis,  Maaa. 
Braman,  Milton  P.,  Aubumdale,  Maaa. 
Branch,  Edwin  T.,  Grand  Ledge,  Mich. 
Brand,  James,  Oberlin,  O. 
Brand,  W.  W.,  fla.) 
Brandt,  Charles  E.,  Farmington,  Ct. 
Brastow,  Lewis  O.,  Borllngton,  Vt. 
Braatow,  Thomas  K.,  Roclroort,  Me. 
Bray,  William  L.,  Cliuton,  la. 
Breckinridge,  Daniel  M.,  Fort  Dodge,  la. 
Breed,  Charles  C,  Princeton,  Minn. 
Breed,  David,  Middiebury,  Ct. 
Breed,  D.  Pnyson,  Utica,  Mich. 
Breed,  Samuel  D.,  Upsllanti,  Mich. 
Breese,  James  T.,  Itock  Falla,  la. 
Bremner,  David,  Bozford,  Maas. 
Brewer,  James,  Lee  Centre,  III. 
Brewster,  William  IL.  Blue  Island,  111. 
Briant,  S.  Ingersoll,  Hartford,  Vt. 
Brloe,  J.  G.,  Winchester,  Ind. 
Brlckett,  Harry,  Hillsboro*  Bridge,  N.  H. 
Brldgman,  Ucurv  M.,  A.  B.  C.  fTM.,  Africa, 
Bridgmau,  Lewis,  liiver  Side,  Dak. 
Brier,  Jamea  W.,  Sen.,  Graaa  Valley,  CaL 
Brier,  James  W.,  Jr.,  Grass  Valley,  Cal. 
Briggs,  William  T.,  Bast  Donglaa.  Mass. 
Brignaim,  David,  Bridgewater,  Maaa. 
Brigham,  Levi,  Troy,  N.  H. 
Brintnall,  Loren  W.,  Independence.  la. 
Bristol,  Frank  L.,  Halifax,  Maaa. 
Bristol,  Richard  C,  Denmark,  la. 
Bristol,  Sherlock,  San  Buenaventura,  OaL 
Broad,  L.  Payson,  Bald%vinaville,  Maaa. 
Broadwell,  Homer  J.,  Stanwich.  Ct. 
Bronson,  George  F.,  Clinton,  Wis. 
Brooks,  Oharl0«  H.,  A.  B.  O.  F. M.,  Twrkeg, 
Brooks,  Charles  S.,  South  Deertleld,  Maaa. 
Brooks,  William  B.,  West  Haven,  Ot. 
Brooks,  William  M.,  Earlville,  la. 
Brooka  William  M.,  Tabor,  la. 
Broas,  Harmon,  Crete,  Neb. 
Brown,  Aaron,  Coolville,  O. 
Brown,  Anselm  B..  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Brown,  Alvin  H.,  Jack«on,  Mien. 
Brown,  Charles  O.,  Olivet,  Mich. 
Brown,  Edward,  Wadsworth,  O. 
Brown,  Henry  B.,  Whitehall,  Mich. 
Brown,  Hope,  Rockfordt  VX, 
Brown,  Israel,  Olney,  111. 
Brown,  J.  Newton,  Wilton,  N.  H. 

Brown,  Josiah  W.,  Westboro*,  Mi 

Brown,  Oliver,  North  Sprlngflield,  Mo. 


Brown,  Robert,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Brown,  TheophlluB  S.,  Oroton,  Mich. 
Brown,  Thomas  L.,  Vermontvllle,  Mlcfa. 
Brown,  Wlllard  1).,  Gilbertville,  Maaa. 
Brown,  William  B.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Browne,  John  K.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  Eiutem 

Brownville,  John  W.,  Sonth  Brldgton,  Me. 
Bruce,  Henry  J.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  India, 
Bruce,  Wallace,  Glenooe,  Minn. 
Brandige,  Hiram  A.,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 
Broah,  Jesse,  North  Stamford,  Ct. 
Bruske,  Augustas  F.,  Charlotte,  Mich. 
Bryan,  George  A.,  Preston,  Ct. 
Bryant,  Albi  rt,  West  SomerviUe,  Maaa. 
Bryant,  Samuel  J.,  South  Britain,  Ot. 
Bryant,  Sidney,  Waierford,  Pa. 
Bryant,  Stephen  O..  Manctrlona,  Mich. 
Buck.  Samuel  J.,  Grinnell,  la. 
Buckham,  James,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Baekingham,  Samuel  G.,  Springfield,  Maaa. 
Budiugtoi),  William  I.,  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 
Bugbee,  Bella  G.,  West  Hartland,  Vt. 
Ba«bev,  William  S.,   West  StewarUtown, 

BulAneh,  John  J.,  Waldoboro',  Me. 
Bullard,  Asa,Cambrldt<eport|  Maaa. 
Bnllard,  Charles  H.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
BuUard,  Ebenezer  W.,  Stock  bridge,  MaM. 
BulUona,  Alexander  B.,  Sharon,  Ot. 
Bullock,  MoUer  A  ,  Oakwood,  Mich. 
Bumatead,  Horace,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Bunnell,  John,  KastmanvUle,  Mich. 
Burbank,  Justin  B. 
Burbank,  Lysandor  T.,  Hemdon,  Va. 
Burdett,  Gabriel,  Cnmp  Nelson,  Ky. 
Burgess,  Richard  M.,  Exira,  la. 
Bumard,  William  H.,  Algona,  la. 
Bamell,  John  C,  Fieedom,  O. 
Bumell,  Thomas  S.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  JTo- 

dura. 
Burnett,  O.  C,  Fairfield,  la. 
Buriibam,  Abraham,  East  Oonoord,  N.  H. 
Burnham,  Chariot*,  Fayettevllle,  Vt. 
Burnham,  Jonas,  Farmington,  Me. 
Burnham,  Micha<l,  Fall  Ulver,  MaM. 
Burr,  Albert,  Plca-ant  HilL  Mo. 
Burr,  Almon  W.,  Hallowell,  Me. 
Burr,  Austin  H..  Fi  an  kiln,  N.  H. 
Burr,  Enoch  F.,  L>me,  Ct. 
Burr,  Horace  M.,  Lancavllle,  Ind. 
Burr,  Willard,  Oberlln,  O. 
Burr,  Zalmon  B.,  Southport,  Ct 
Burrows,  Edwin  B.,  Mt.  Vernon,  O. 
Burt,  Oharle!>  W.,  Gaines,  N.  T. 
Burt,  Daniel  C,  New  Bedford,  Maas. 
Burt,  David,  St.  P.iul,  Minn. 
Burton,  Horatio  N..  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Burton.  Nathaniel  J.,  Hartford,  Ot. 
Bush,  Charles  P..  New  York  Olty. 
Bush,  Frederick  W.,  Covert,  Mich. 
Bushee.  Wiillnm  A.,  Brookfleld,  Vt. 
Bushnell,  Albert,  Sterling,  III. 
Bushnell,  Alexander,  BiandinsviUe,  lU. 
Bushnell,  George,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Bushnell,  Harvey,  Winsted,  Ct. 
Bushnell,  Horace,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Bushnell,  William,  Boston,  Maaa. 
Buss,  Henry,  Crestun,  III. 
Buaaer,  Samuel  B.,  Saranae,  MIeb. 
Butcher,  William  U.,  Hinsdale,  111. 
Butler,  Daniel,  Wavetly,  Maas. 
Butler,  Bdward  P.,  Lyme,  N.  H. 
Butler,  Franklin,  Windaor,  Vt. 
Butler,  Gardner  S..  North  T.x)y,  VU 
Butler,  Jeremiah,  Falrport,  N.  Y. 
Butterfield,  Horntio  Q.,  Olivet,  Mich. 
Buttner,  A.  L.,  Shf-lby,  Mich. 
Buxton,  Bdward,  Webster,  N.  H. 
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ByingtOD,  Exra  H.,  Brnnivlek,  Me. 
Byington,  Gheorge  P.,  Westford,  Vt. 
Bytngton,  Swift,  Bxoter,  K.  H. 
Byrd,  John  H.,  Lawrence,  Kad. 

Cadwslader,  John,  Clear  Water,  Minn. 
Cadwalader,  John,  Newark,  O. 
Cady,  OalTln  B.,  Georgia,  Vt. 
Cady,  C.  Sidney,  OberUn,  O. 
Cady,  Daniel  R.,  Arlington,  Maea. 
Oakebread,  George,  Meant  Plea^mnt,  In. 
Caldwell,  James,  Barnard,  Vt. 
Caldwell,  WUUnm  B.,  Clio,  Mich. 
Calhoun,  Newell  M.^leveland,  O. 
Calkins,  Lyman  D..  West  Springfield, Maaa. 
Callan,  Michael  J.,  Hadlyme,  Ct 
Cameron,  John  H.,  Pewaukee,  Wis. 
Camp,  Charles  W.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
Camp,  William  L.,  Janiata,  Neb. 
Campbell,  Alexander  B.,  Mendon,  Til. 
Campbell,  Daniel  A.,  Pine  Blver,  Wis. 
Campbell,   Gabriel,   Minneapolis,    B.    D., 

Minn. 
Campbell,  Henry  F.,  Conoord,  N.  H. 
Campbell,  James,  Plnckney,  Mich. 
Campbell,  Randolph,  Newbnryport,  Maaa. 
C^ndee,  George,  Carson  City,  Mich. 
Canfleld,  Phllo,  Washington,  la. 
Carlton,  Israel,  Uttca,  Mo. 
Carmlehael,  John  M.,  New  York  City. 
Carpenter,  Charles    C,    Soath    Peabody, 

Mass. 
Carpenter,  Blbridge  G..  Winthrop,  la. 
Carpenter,  B.  Irving,  Swanzey,  N.  H. 
Carpenter,  Henry,  Brldgeton,  Me. 
Carper,  Andrew,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Carr,  William  O.,  Barnstead  Parade,  N.  H. 
Carr,  William  T.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Carmthers,  John  J.,  Portland,  Me. 
Carmthers,  William,  PiUsfleld,  Mass. 
Carter,  Clark,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Carter,  Homer  W.,  Selma,  Ala. 
Carter,  Nathan  F.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
Carver,  Shnbael,  North  Bergen,  N.  T. 
Cary,  William  B.,  Old  Lyme,  Ct. 
Caae,  Albert  M.,  Sharon,  Wla. 
Case,  Harlan  P.,  Brimfleld,  111. 
Case,  Horatio  M..,  Allen's  Grove,  Wla. 
Case,  Kufns,  Hubbard s ton,  Mass. 
Oaawell,  J.  C,  North  Java,  N.  Y. 
Gate,  Charles  N.,  Bai«t  Woodstock,  Ct. 
OatUn,  Wl Ilium  B.,  Klngsley,  Kan. 
Cavemo,  Charles,  Lombard,  III. 
Cbaddock,  Bmery  G.,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 
Chafer,  Thomas,  Morgan,  O. 
Chalmers,  John  R.,  Falrhaven,  Vt. 
Chalmers,  William  L.,  Riverhead,  L.  I. 
Chamberlain,  Bertwell  N.,  Bristol ville,  O. 
Chamberlain,  Charles,  Bast  Granby.  Ct. 
Chamberlain,  Edward  B.,  Sharon/vt. 
Chamberlain,  John  P.,  Bloomer,  Wis. 
Obamberlain,  Joshua  M.,  Grtnnell,  la. 
Chamberlain,  Lcander  T.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Chamiierlin,  Uriah  T.,  Hartford,  O. 
Cfaamberiln,  William  A.,  Oneida,  111. 
Chamberst  James,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 
Champlin,  Oliver  P.,  Sleepy  Eye.  Minn. 
Chanoler,  Augustus,  Brattleboro*,  Vt. 
Chandler,  Frederic  D.,  Kensington,  N.  H. 
Chandler,  John  B.,  A .  B.  C.  F.  M.,  UnAura» 
Chandler,  Joseph,  Glenooe,  Minn. 
Chancy,  Lucien  W.,  Mankato.  Minn. 
Chapio,  Aaron  L.,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Chapin,  Franklin  P.,  No.  Weymouth,  Maaa. 
Cbapin,  George  F.,  Alstead,  N.  H. 
Chapin,  Nathan  C.,  Rochester,  Minn. 
Chapin,  Roswell,  Atwater,  O. 
Chapman,  Andrew  W.,  Mlnooka,  HI. 
Chapman,  Oatvln,  Kennebnnkport,  Me. 


Chapman,  Daniel,  Huntley ,  111. 
Chapman,  Ellas,  Boston  Highlands,  Mass. 
Chapman,  Jacob,  Kingston,  N.  H. 
Chapman,  J.  8.,  Chester,  Vt. 
Chase,  Austin  8.,  Queechee,  VU 
Chase,  Edward,  Portland,  Me. 
Chase,  Bzra  B^  Cortland,  O. 
Chase,  F.  A.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Chase,  Henry  L.,  Green  Mountain,  la. 
Chase,  James  B.,  Jr.,  WeepingWater,  Neb. 
Chaae,  Levi  G.,  Dummerston,  vt. 
Cheeseman,  John  M.,  Hamlin,  Kan. 
Cheney,  B.  L.,  Bloomington,  Wis. 
Chesebrougb,  Amos  6.,  Durham,  Ct. 
Chickering,  John  W.,  Wakefield,  Mass. 
.Ohickering,  John  W.,  Jr.,  Washinffton,  D.C. 
Child,  Wlilard,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 
Childs,  Alexander  C,  OrfordvlUe,  N.  H. 
Ohilds,  James  H.,  Bvfleld,  Mass. 
Childs,  Thomas  S.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Chipman,  R.,  Manning,  Jewt^tt  City,  Ct. 
Chittenden,  A.  J.,  Boulder,  Col. 
Choate,  Washington,  E»sex,  Maas. 
Christie,  George  W.,  Wiscawset,  Me. 
Church,  Bethuel  C,  Goliad,  Texas. 
Church,  Leonard  W.,  West  Wlnfleld,  N.  Y. 
Churchill,  Charles  H.,  Oberlin,  O. 
Churchill,  John,  Woodbury,  Ct. 
Claggett/Brastus  B.,  New  Fairfield,  Ct. 
Claney,  William  P.,  SUtfTordvlUe,  Ct. 
Clapp,  A.  Huntington,  New  York  City. 
Clapp,  Cephas  F.  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 
Clapp,  Charles  W.,  Waverly,  III. 
Clapp,  Luther,  Wauwatosn,  Wis. 
Chirk,  Albert  W.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  AyalHcu 
Clarky  Allen,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
Clark,  Anson,  West  Salem,  Wis. 
Clark,  Asa  F.,  Leverett,  Mass. 
Clark,    Benjamin   F,    North   Chelmsford, 


Clark,  Charles  W.,  Gaysville,  Vt. 

Clark,  DeWitt  8.,  Clinton,  Mass. 

Clark,  Edson  L.,  North  Branford,  Ct. 

Clark,  Edward  W.,  We»tboro\  Maaa, 

Clark,  Eli  B.,  Chlcopee,  Mass. 

Clark,  Frank  B.,  Portland,  Me. 

Clark,  Frank  G.,  Rindge,  N.  H. 

Clark,  Geurge,  Obcrlln,  O. 

Clark,  George  L.,  Sbelburne,  Mass. 

Clark,  Henry,  Avon,  Ct. 

Clark,  Jacob  8.,  Morgan,  Vt. 

Clark,  John,  Plvmouth,  N.  H. 

Clark,  Joseph  B.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Maaa. 

CUurk,  Joslah  B.,  Ludlow,  Vt. 

Clark,  N.  George,  Boston,  fiAass. 

dark,  ^elson,  Clear  Water,  Minn. 

Clark,  Orville  C,  Vermillion,  O. 

Clark,  Sereno  D^  North  Somerville,  Mass. 

Clark,  Solomon,  rlalnfltld,  Mass. 


Clark,  Theodore  J.,  Northtield,  a 
Clark,  William,  Amherst,  N.  H. 
aark,  William,  Newbury,  Vt. 
Clark,  William  J.,  Reno,  Nev. 
Clarke,  Ahnon  T.,  Tiverton,  B.  I. 
Clarke,  Dorus,  Boston,  Mass. 
Clarke,  Edward,  Chesterfield,  Mass. 
Clarke,  James  F.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  EuTQPwn 

Turkeu, 
Clarke,  Samuel  W.,  Milton,  N.  H. 
Clarke,  William  B.,  Griswold.  Ct. 
Clarke,  William  L.  8..  Temple,  N.  H. 
Clay,  Daniel,  Terrebonne,  I^. 
Clayea,  Dana.  Wakefield,  Mass. 
Cleaveland,  Edward,  Bnrllttgton,  Kan. 
Cleaveland,  James  B.,  Kensington,  Ct. 
Cleaveland,  William  N.,  Baton,  N.  Y. 
Clement,  Jonathan,  Norwich,  Vt. 
Clements,  Joseph,  East  Pharsalla,  N.  Y. 
Clift,  William,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 
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Clifton,  James  T.,  Bt.  Louis,  Mo. 
Olifton,  rbeodore,  St.  Lonl*,  Mo. 
Clinton,  Orson  P.,  Menssha,  Wis. 
Clisbee,  Edward  P.,  Obsrilo,  O. 
dizbs,  Jay,  Newark  VaUey,  X.  T. 
Closson,  Jo»lah  T.,  North  Deer  Isle,  Mo. 
Ooan,  Leander  8.,  Alton,  N.  H. 
Ooan,  Titus,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  fawaMon 

Itlandi. 
Cobb,  KUsha  Q.,  Florence,  Mass. 
Cobb,  Henry  W,,  Wheaton,  III. 
Cobb,  Ley!  Henry,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Cobb,  Nathaniel,  Kingston,  Mass. 
Cobb,  Solon,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Cobb,  William  H  ,  Medfleld,  Mass. 
Coblelgb,  N«Uon  F.,  Marshfleld,  Vt. 
Cochran,  liobert,  Ausilnbnrg,  O. 
Cochran,  Samuel  D.,  Kidder,  Alo. 
Cochran,  Warren,  Fairmoant,  Neb. 
Coddlngton.  George  S.,  DelUKapids,  Dak. 
Coe,  David  B.,  New  York  City. 
Ooggin.  William  S.,  Boxford,  Mass. 
Cogswell,  Joseph  S.,  West  Anbarn,  Me. 
Colt,  Joshua,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Colburn,  Henry  U.,  Washington,  N.  H. 
Colby,  John,  Pitzwilllam.  N.  H. 
Coloord,  Samuel,  Jr.,  New  York  City. 
Cole,  Albert,  Cornish,  Me. 
Cole,  Royal  M.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Eoitem 

Turkey, 
Cole,  Samuel,  Kinffsville  O, 
Colemah,  Geo.  A.,  Bartlett,  Dl. 
Coleman,  William  L.,  Spencer,  la. 
Coles,  Solomon  M.,  Corpus  Christ!,  Tex. 
Collie,  Joseph,  DeUvan,  Wis 
Collier,  John  L.,  North  Fairfield,  O. 
Collins,  Charles  T^  Cleveland,  O. 
Collins,  William  H.,  Quinoy,  111. 
Colman,  Gkorge  W.,  Sheffield,  111. 
Colton,  Aaron  M.»  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Colton,  Brastus,  Wlllington,  Ct. 
Colton.  Theron  G.,  Hudson,  Mich. 
Colton.  WilUs  S..  Warren.  Ct. 
Coitrln,  Nathaniel  P.,  Oontralla,  111. 
Colwell,  John  W.,  W.  Concord,  N.  H. 
Comly,  Ezra,  Tyson  Mills,  la. 
Comstocb,  Daviilo  W.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
Conant,  Charles  A.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Conant,  Llba,  Orford,  N.  U. 
Condon,  Thomas,  Forest  Groye,  Or. 
Cone,  Luther  H.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Conkling,  Bei\}amin  D.,  White  Water,  Wis. 
Connell,  David,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 
Connett,  Alfred,  Solsberry,  Ind. 
Conrad,  Charles  B.,  Quincy,  111.1 
Converse,  John  K  ,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Cook,  Jonathan  B.,  Hebron,  N.  H. 
Cook,  Nehemlah  B.,  Ledyard,  Ct.J 
Cook,  Silas  P..  Ludlow,  Vt. 
Cooledge,  Charles  B.,  Westminster,  Mass. 
Cooloy,  Henry,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Oooley,  Henry  B.,  North  Leominster, 
Cooley,  O.  W,,  Glenwood,  la. 
Cooliage,  Amos  H.,  Jueieeater,  Mass. 
Cooper,  James  W.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Copeland.  Jonathan,  Dunlap,  la. 
Cordell,  James  G.,  Seheoectady,  N.  Y. 
Curdley,  Richard,  Flint,  Mich. 
Oornell,  William  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Cornwell.  Isaac  D.,  Hancock,  N.  Y. 
Corsbie,  H.  M.,  Seymour,  Wis. 
Corwln,  Ell,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Couch,  Paul,  Jewett  City,  Ct. 
Coulter,  Cyrenlus  N.,  Atwood,  Mich. 
Countryman,  Franklin,  Prospect,  Ct. 
Covey,  John  H.,  Prinffbar,  la. 
Cowan,  John,  Essex  Centre,  Vt. 
Cowan,  John  W.,  Marblehead,  O. 
Oowles,  Chaaocy  D.,  Farmlngton,  Ct. 


Cowles,  Henry,  Oberlln,  O. 
Cowles,  John  G.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Cowles.  John  P.,  Ipswioh,  Mass. 
Cracralt,  J.  W.,  Paxton,  III. 
Cragin,  Charles  C,  McGregor,  la. 
CTraig,  Henry  K.,  Falmouth,  Mass. 
Crane,  Charles  D.,  Waterville,  Me. 
Crane,  Ethan  B.,  South  Meriden,  Ct. 
Crane,  Kendrick  H.,  Ransom,  Mieh. 
Crane,  Henry  C,  Boston,  Mass. 
Crane,  James  L.,  Bedford,  Mich. 
Crane,  Jonathan,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Crang,  Frederick,  Astoria,  Or. 
Cravath,  Brastus  M..  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Crawford, A.tBig Hill,  Jackson  Co., Ky. 
Crawford,  C.  U..  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
Crawford,  Otis  D.,  Andover,  Mass. 
Crawford,  Robert,  D^erfield,  Mass. 
Crawford,  Williaxn,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Creegan,  Charles  O.,  Wakeman,  O. 
Crier,  George,  North  Norwich,  Ct. 
Croft,  Charles  P^  Slmsbury,  Ct. 
Crosby,  James  B^.,  Bsngor,  Me. 
Crosby,  Joslah  D.,  Ashbumham,  Mass. 
Cross,  Gorham,  Blchvllle,  N.  Y. 
Cross,  John,  Farmington,  la. 
Cross,  Joseph  W.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Cross,  Roland  L.,  Bt.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
Cross,  Moses  K.,  Waterloo,  la. 
Cross,  Roselle  T.,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
Cross,  Wellington  EL,  Camden,  Me. 
Cross,  William  H.,  River  Side,  Cal. 
Croswell,  Mioah  S.,  Sonoma,  Cal. 
Cram,  John  H.,  Antwerp,  N.  Y. 
Cmmrlue,  John  T..  Chllionville,  Ma«s. 
Cruzan,  John  A.,  Ea«t  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Commings,  Elam  J.,  Kelloggsville,  O. 
Cummiogs,  Ephraim  C,  Portland,  Me. 
Cummiugs,  Henry,  Strafl'ord,  Vt. 
Cummings,  Hiram,  Pilot  Hill,  Cal. 
Cunningham.  John,  St.  Joseph,  Mieh. 
Carrier,  Albert  H.,  Lynn.  Mass. 
Curtice,  Corban,  TUton,  N.  H. 
Cartis,  Asher  W.,  East  Troy,  Wis. 
Curtis,  Ethan,  Camden,  N.  Y. 
Curtis,  Walter  W.,  North  Walton,  N.  Y. 
Curtis,  William  C,  Richmond,  Me. 
CurtU,  WllUam  W.,  Calumet,  Mich. 
Cartis,  Charles  B.,  Calumet,  Mich. 
CurtlM,  Daniel  C,  Fort  Howard,  Wis. 
CurUss,  Gilbert  A.,  MinervUIe,  N.  Y. 
Cartiss,  George,  Harwinton,  Ct. 
Curtiss,  OUs  F.,  Bast  Troy,  Wis. 
Curtiss,  Samuel  I.,  Union,  Ct. 
Curtiss,  William  B..  North  Guilford,  Ct. 
Coshing,  Christopher,  Boston,  Mass. 
Cushman,  Chester  L.,  PhllUpston,  Mass. 
Cashman,  David  Q.,  Bath,  Me. 
Cushman,  John  P.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Cashman,  RufUs  S.,  Manchpsrer,  Vt. 
Cutler,  Bralnerd  B.,  Chcpachet.  R.  I. 
Cutler,  Calvin,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
Catler,  Charles,  Burton,  O. 
Cutter,  Ebenezer,  Worcester.  MaM. 
Cutler,  Robert  B  ,  Maiden,  III. 
Cutler,  Temple,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Cutler,  William  A.,  Dallas  City,  HI. 
CuUer,  WilUam  H.,  Bast  Marshfield,  Mast. 
Cutler,  Edward  F.,  Belfast,  Me. 
Cutter,  Marshall  M.,  West  Medford,  Mass. 
Catting,  Charles,  Ledyard,  Ct. 

Daffgett,  Oliver  E.,  New  London,  Ct. 

Daly,  James  A.,  Buflklo,  N.  Y. 

Dame,  Charles.  Centre  Point,  la. 

Dana,  J.  Jay,  Alford,  Mass. 

Dana.  Malcolm  McG.,  Norwich,  Ct. 

Dana,  Samuel  H.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Danforth,  James  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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DanqrremoDd,    Oerret,    Fremont    Centre, 

Mich. 
Danitfls,  Oharlee  H.,  IContague,  HiM. 
Daniels,  Daniel,  South  Qtbson,  Pa. 
Daniels,  Henry  M.,  Dallaa,  Tox. 
Daniels,  Joseph  L.,  Olivet,  Mloh. 
Danielson,  Joseph,  Banfferties,  N.  T. 
Dannor,  Edgar  V.  H.,  Cnyahoga  Falls,  O. 
Darling,  George,  Waupan,  Wis. 
Darling,  L.  A.,  Tongaloo,  Miss. 
Darling,  Walter  B.,  Kennebnnk,  He. 
Dasromb,  Alfired  B  ,  Winchester,  Masa. 
Davenport,  John  G.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
Davidson,  David  B.,  Grinnell,  la. 
Daviea,  D.,  Parlsvllle,  O. 
Davies,  David  D.,  New  Tork  Olty. 
Davies,  David  B.,  Wanamie,  Pa. 
Davies,  D.  F.,  Brazil,  Ind. 
Davies,  Daniel  T.,  BhamoUn,  Pa. 
Daviea,  David  R.,  Brady's Bend,Pa. 
Davies,  Bdward,  Waierville,  N.  Y. 
Davies,  Henry.  Bala,  Kan. 
Davies,  J.  P.,  Valley.  Pa. 
Daviea,  John  A.,  Patriot,  O. 
Davies,  John  L..  Paddy's  Ran,  O. 
Daviea,  John  P.,  Danville,  Pa. 
Davies,  R.  R.,  Cameron,  Mo. 
Daviee,  Thomas  E.,  Union vllle,  Ct. 
Davies,  Thomas  M.,  Bockport,  Me. 
Davl«,  D.  T.,  Ut.  Oarmel,  Pa. 
Davis,  Elnatfaan,  Auburn,  Masa. 
Davis,  Frnnklln,  Tam worth.  N.  H. 
Davis,  Jerome  D.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  Japon, 
Davis,  Joslah  G.,  Amherst,  N.  H. 
Davis,  Perley  B  ,  Hyde  Park,  Masa. 
Davis,  R.  Henry,  Granby.  Mass. 
Davison,  Charles,  Greenville,  Me. 
Davison,  Joseph,  Klceville,  Pa. 
Davison.  Joseph  B.,  Rlcevllle,  Pa. 
Dawes,  Kbenezer,  Dlxhton,  Mass. 
Dawson,  John  B.,  Imlay  City,  Mleh. 
Day,  Geonre  K.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Day,  Guy  B.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
Day,  Henry  N.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Day,  Hiram,  Chathnm.  Mass. 
Day,  Philemon  R.,  West  Avon,  Ct. 
Day,  Rodney  C,  Lisbon.  N.  Y. 
Dny,  Theodore  L.,  Gallford,Ct. 
Day,  Warren  F.,  Union  City,  Mleh. 
Dean,  Ben}nmin  A.,  Bibley,  la. 
Dean,  Gardiner,  Harpersfleld,  N.  Y. 
Dean,  Herman  B.,  Hprlogfleld,  III. 
Dean,  Oliver  B.,  IndinniipoltB,  Ind. 
Dean,  B>iroael  C.,  Steele  City,  Neb. 
Dean,  WUliam  N.  T.,  Norton,  Mass. 
Deane,  James,  Westmoreland.  N.  Y. 
DeB  volse,  Gabriel  H.,  North  Brookfleld, 

Mass. 
DeBos,  Frederick  K.,  North  Beverly,  Moss. 
DeForest,  Henry  8.,  Waterloo,  la. 
DeForest,  John  K.  H.,  A.  B.   C.  F.  M., 

Japan, 
DeForrest,  John  H.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  Japan, 
DeForrest,  Heman  P.,  We^tboro*,  Masa. 
Demarest,  Sydney  B.,  Rio,  Wis. 
Demerritt,  John  P.,  Williamstown,  Vt. 
Denlson,  Andrew  C,  Mlddlefleld,  Ct. 
Denlson,  Daniel,  Cobalt,  Ct. 
Denlson.  John  H.,  New  Britain,  Ct. 
Dennen,  Stephen  R.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
DeRlemer,  William  D.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  (klh 

Ion. 
Derlng,  Charles  T..  Rosemond,  111. 
Dewf  y,  William,  Bristol.  N.  Y. 
Dewey,  Willis  C,  Marshfleld,  Minn. 
Dexter,  Granvlll«i  M.,  Dixon,  Cal. 
Dexter,  Henry  M.,  New  Bedford,  Masa. 
Dexter,  H.  Morton,  Taunton,  Mass. 
Dlekerman,  George  A.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Dlekerman,  George  8.,  Lewiston,  Me. 
Dlekerman,  Lysander,  Chico,  Cal. 
Dickerson,  Orson  C,  Boonsboro',  la. 
Dickinson,  Comeliun  (£.,  Elgin,  III. 
Dickinson,  Bdmund  F.,  Chicago,  Dl. 
Dickinson,    Ferdinand    W.,    Grasa   Lake. 

Mich. 
Dickinson,  Gkorge  L.,  Chepachet,  R.  I. 
Dickinson,  Henry  A.,  Chester  Centre.  IT 
Dickinion,  Samuel  F.,  Cambridge,  HI. 
Dickinson,  Bomnel  W.,  Jefferson,  O. 
Dickinson,  William  E.,  Chicopee,  Mast. 
Dickinson,  William  G.,  Creston,  111. 
Digg*,  Marshall  W.,  Fort  Recovery,  O. 
Dike,  Samnel  W.,  Went  Randolph,  Vt. 
Dikeman.  Charles  F.,  Nora  Sprinss,  la. 
Dilley,  Alexander  B.,  Greene,  N.  Y. 
DiUey,  Samuel,  Reno  Centre,  Kan. 
Diman,  J.  Lewis,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Dimock,  Samuel  R.,  Central  City,  Col. 
Dingwall,  James,  Ashfleld,  Mass. 
Dinsmore,  John.  Wlni*low,  Me. 
Dixon,  Hiram  H.,  Ripon,  Wis. 
Dixon,  James  J.  A.  T.,  Banker  Hill,  Kan. 
Dodd,  Henry  H.«  Wet  Glaze.  Mo. 
Dodge,  Austin,  Barton,  Vt. 
Dodge,  Bepjamln,  Wollaston,  Maas. 
Dodge,  Daniel,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Dodge,  D.  D.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Dodge,  George  B.^ebron,  Ct. 
Do^,  John  W.,  Yarmouth,  Mass. 
Dodson,  George,  North  Weymouth,  Maas. 
Doe,  Franklin  B.,  Ripon,  Wis. 
Doe,  Walter  P«  Providence,  R.  I. 
Doldt,  James,  Canterbury,  N.  H. 
Dole,  Daniel,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Sandwich 

Itlandt. 
Dole,  George  T.,  Reading,  Mass. 
Dole,  Sylvester  R.,  Crete,  111. 
DonAld<«on,  John  W.,  Hnncock,  Wit. 
Donaldson,  Levi  J.,  Gu»tavu8,  O. 
Donner,  Sawyer  B.,  Prait«ville,  Mich. 
Doollttle,  Charles,  Eastmanville,  Mich. 
Doolittle,  Edgar  J.,  Wallingfurd,  Ct. 
Doollttle,  John  B.,  Bridgewater,  Ct. 
Doremns,  Andrew,  Providence,  111. 
Dougherty,  Junes,  Johnson,  Vt.' 
Dougherty,  James  G.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 
Douglas,  James,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
Douglas,  Thomas,  Durant,  la. 
Douglaa,  Truman  O.,  Osage,  la. 
Douglass,  Francis  J.,  Genoa,  Wis. 
Douglass,  Solomon  J^  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Douglass,  John  A.,  Waterford.  Me. 
Dow,  BzekieL  Becket  Centro,  Moss. 
Dow,  J.  M.  U.,  Champion,  N.  Y. 
Dow,  William  W.,  Douglas,  Mass. 
Dowd,  Quinoy  L.,  Warren,  Wis. 
Dowden,  William  H.,  East  Jaffi-ey,  N.  H. 
Downs,  Charles  A.,  Lebanon,  N.  u. 
Downs,  Edward  C.  National,  la. 
Dowse,  Edmund.  Bherborn,  Maas. 
Drahms,  A.,  Modesto,  Cal. 
Drake,  Andrew  J.,  St.  Charles,  Minn. 
Drake,  Oharlea  W.,  Angola,  N.  Y. 
Drake,  Cyrus  B.,  Royaiton,  Vt. 
Drake,  Ellis  R..  Mlddleboro',  Mass. 
Drake,  Samuel  B.,  Sullivan,  N.  H. 
Dresser,  Amos,  Schuyler,  Neb. 
Dudley,  Horace  F.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 
•  Dudley,  John  L.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Dudley,  Josenh  F.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
Dudley,  Martin,  Boston,  Ct. 
Dudley,  Myron  B.,  Cromwell,  Ct. 
Duncan,  Andrew  C,  Sequel,  Cal. 
Dunham,  Dwight,  Cambridg(>borough,  Pa. 
Dunham,  Isaac,  Brldgewater.  Mass. 
Dunning, Albert  E.,Boston  Highlands,  Mass. 
Dunning,  Homer  N.,  South  Norwalk,  Ct. 
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Duren,  Oharles,  Oranby,  Vt 
Durfee,  OaMn,  Wllllamittowxi,  Hms. 
Du«tan,  George,  Peterboro',  N.  H. 
I>uUoD,  AlberiU.,  East  Lonsnieadow,  MaM. 
Button,  JohD  M.,  Lebanon.  N.  H. 
Bwigbt,  Edward  8.,  Uadley,  Maaa. 
Dwlght,  M.  Everett,  OrDarga,Ill. 
Dwight,  Timothy,  New  Hayen,  CL 
Dwluell,  Israel  E.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Dwlnnell,  Solomon  A.,  Roedebarg,  Wis. 
Dyer,  Edmund,  Alamo,  MIoh. 
Dyer,  E.  Porter,  Hhrewsbary,  Mass. 
Dyer,  Francis,  Wolcott,  CU 

Saatman,  David,  New  Salem,  Maai. 
Eastman,  Edward  P.,  Osslpee  Centre,  N.  H. 
Eastman,  John,  West  Hawiey,  Mass. 
Eastman,  Lucias  R.,  Boston,  Mans. 
Eastman,  Lucius  R-.J'-i  Framingbam,  Haas. 
Ea«tman,  Morgan  L.,  Royalton,  Wis. 
Ea»tman,  Samuel  E..  Swampsoott,  Mass. 
Eastman,  William  IC,  Suffield,  Ct. 
Easton,  David  A.,  Naagatack,  Ot. 
Eaton,  Cyrus  H.,  Farragut,  la. 
Eaton,  Danforth  L.,  Lowell,  Mieb. 
Eaton,  Edward  D.,  Newton,  la. 
Eaton,  James  D  ,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 
Eaton,  Joseph  M.  R.,  Worcester,  Masa. 
Eaton,  Samuel  W.,  Lancaster,  Wlfl. 
Ebbs,  Edward,  Plainficld,  Hi. 
Eckman,  J.  K.,  Osborne,  Knn. 
Ecob,  James  H.,  Augusta,  Mo. 
Eddy,  Hiram,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Eddy,  Zacbarv,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Edgar,  John  C^,  Hcatb,  Moss. 
Edson,  Henry  K.,  Denmark,  la. 
Elwards,  George  L.,  Windsor,  Mast. 
Edwards,  Henry  L.,  Northampton,  Mms. 
Edwardi,  John,  Yonngatown,  O. 
Edwards,  John,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  Wuttm 

Mexico, 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  Bast  Orrtngton,  Me. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  Qranttille,  Mast. 
E'l wards,  Richard,  Princeton,  ill. 
Edwards,  Thomas,  Birmmgham,  Pa. 
Edwards,  Thomas  C,  Wllkesbarre,  Pa. 
Edwards,  William,  Syracuse,  O. 
Edwards,  William  P.,  Mineral  Ridge,  O. 
Eelis,  Gushing,  Skokomisb,  W.  T. 
EelU,  Dudley  B.,  Mankato.  Minn. 
Sella,  Myron,  Skokomtsh,  W.  T. 
Egelston,  W.  R.,  Waushara,  Kan. 
Esgleston,  Nathaniel  H.,  Oranby,  Ot. 
Elder,  Hugh,  Salem,  Maas. 
Eldcrliin,  John,  West  Suffield,  Ot. 
Eidredge,  Uunry  W.,  Becket,  Mass. 
Elliot,  Asa  S..  Cincinnati,  O. 
Elliot,  Henry  B.,  Stonington,  Ot. 
Elliot,  John.  Romford  Point,  Me. 
Elliot.  John  E.,  South  Glastonbury,  Ct. 
Elliot,  Lester  H.,  Bradford,  Vt. 
Elliot,  S.  G.,  Aurora,  Mo. 
Ellis,  Jacob  F.,  Seattle,  W.  T. 
Ellis,  John  M.,  Oberlin,  O. 
Ellsworih,  Alfred  A..  Galesburg,  lU. 
Elmer,  Hiram,  Olivet,  Mich. 
Ely,  Ii<a.ic  M.,  Chuiiango  Forks,  N.  Y. 
Ely,  Joseph  A.,  Orange  Valley,  N.  J. 
Emeriek,  Frederic  B.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 
Emerick,  Jacob,  Bethesda,  Ky. 
Emerson,  Alfred,  Lancaster,  Mass. 
Emerson,  Churies  H.,  C^eigbton,  Neb. 
Emerson,  Edward  B.,  Stratford,  Ot. 
Emerson,  John  D.,  Underhill,  Vt. 
Emerson,  Joseph,  Belolt,  Wis. 
Emerson,  Oliver,  Sabala,la. 
Emer«on,  Oliver  P.,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Emerson,  Rufus,  Dracut,  Mass. 
Emerson,  Rufus  W.,  Monaon,  Me. 


Bmenon,  Thomas  A.,  Braintreo,  Masa. 
Emery,  Joshua,  North  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Emery,  Samuel  H.,  No.  Middleboro',  Maas. 
Emmons,  Amzi  B.,  Jamaica,  Vt. 
Emmons,  Henry  V.,  Hallo  well.  Me. 
Entler,  George  R..  Franklin,  N.  Y. 
Esler,  William  P..  Arvonia,  Kan. 
Extabrook,  Joseph,  Ypsllanti.  Mich. 
Ethrldge,  Albert,  Marseilles,  III. 
Eustis,  William  T.,  Springfield,  Masa. 
Evans,  O.  P..  WynatsklU,  N.  Y. 
Evans,  Daniel  A..  Ashton,  Pa. 
Evans,  David,  Oak  Hill,  O. 
Evans,  E.  B.,  Hyde  Park,  Pa. 
Evans,  Evan,  Oak  HUl.  O. 
Evans,  F.  Tello,  Bloitsburg,  Pa. 
Evans,  Griffith  R.,  Braeo\ille,  111. 
Evans,  John  G.,  Kingston,  Pa. 
Evans,  John  M.,  Church  Hitl,  O. 
Evans,  John  M.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Evans,  John  P.,  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me. 
Evans,  Lewis  D.,  Brialol.  Me. 
Evans,  Robert,  Remsen,  N.  Y. 
Evans,  Thomas,  Mineral  Ridge,  O. 
Evans,  Thomas  W.,  Columbus  City,  la. 
Evarts,  Nathaniel  K.,  Dorr,  Mich. 
Evarta,  Reuben,  Clinton,  Mich. 
Everdell,  Robert,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wla. 
Everest,  Asa  £.,  Ludlow,  Hi. 
Everest,  Charles  H.,  Chicago,  111. 
Eversz,  Moritz  B.,  Columbus,  Wis. 
Ewell.  John  L.,  Waverly,  Mass. 
Ewing,  Edward  C,  Enfield,  Masa. 

Fairbank,  John  B..  Farmington,  III. 

Fairbank,  Samuel  B.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  West- 
em  TndiOm 

Fatrbankfi,  Edward  T.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Fairbanks,  Francis  J.,  Paxton,  Mass. 

Fairbanks,  Henry.  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Fairchlld,  Edward  H.,  Berea.  Ky. 

Fairchild,  James  H.,  Oberlin,  O. 

Fairfield,  Edmund  B.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Fairfi-ld,  Frederick  W.,  Darford,  Wis. 

Fairfield,  Minor  W.,  Itomeo,  Mich. 

Fairley,  Samuel,  Beikley,  Mass. 

Fales,  Blii'ha  F.,  Oarthnge,  Mo. 

Falkner,  Bishop,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Farnham,  Luther,  Boston,  Mass. 

Farnsworth,  Wilson  A.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M., 
We$tem  Turkey. 

Farrar,  Henry,  Gilead,  Me. 

Farrar,  John  A.,  Osceola,  N.  Y. 

Farwell,  Asa,  Ashland,  Nob. 

Fassett,  John,  llartland.  Wis. 

Fhwcett,  John,  Cedar  Springs,  Mich. 

Fawkes,  Frauds.  Otho,  la. 

Fay,  Henry  O..  Ayer,  Mass. 

Fay,  Levi  L.,  Moss  Run,  O. 

Fay,  Osmer  W.,  Geneseo.  III. 

Fay,  Prescott,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Fay,  Solomon  P.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Fee,  John  G.,  Berea,  Ky. 

Feemster,  M.  8.  B.,(Mo.) 

Feemster,  Zenias  E.,  Almartha,  Mo. 

Fellows,  Franklin  E..  Bozrah,  Ct. 

Fellows,  Sllenus  H.,  Wauregan,  Ct. 

Fenn,  William  H.,  Portland,  Me. 

Ferner,  John  W.,  Wauponsie  Grove,  111. 

Ferrin,  Olark  E.,  Hinesburgh,  Vt. 

Ferris,  Hiram  J..  SitUman  Valley,  III. 

Ferris,  Leonard  Z.,  Gorham,  Me. 

Fessenden,  Samuel  C.,  Stamford,  Ct. 

Fessonden,  Thomas  K.,  Farmington,  Ct. 

Ficke,  Herman,  Dubuque,  la. 

Field,  Aaron  W.,  Blnndfurd,  Mass. 

Field,  Artemas  C,  Wilmington,  Vt. 

Field,  G«orge  W.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Field,  Thomas  P.,  New  London,  Ot. 
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Field*.  BetOamln,  Terrebonne  Station,  La. 
Flfleld,  Obarlee  W.,  Hantlngton,  Masa. 
Flfleld,  L.ebbeas  B.,  Kearney  Junction,  Neb. 
Fisher,  B.  W.,  ParlahviUe,  N.  Y. 
Flaher,  French  W.,  Franklinyllle,  N.  Y. 
Flaher,  George  B.,  South  Uadley  Falls,  Haas. 
Fiaher,  George  P.,  New  EUhven,  Ot. 
Fleher,  George  W.,  Peaocdale,  R.  I. 
Flaher,  Oren  D.,  Clevelaud,  O. 
Fisher,  B.  V.  S.,  Monasha,  Wis. 
Flaher,  WilMam  P.,  Rooky  Hill,  Ot. 
Flsk,  Franklin  W.,  Chicago,  111. 
Fisk,  Perrln  B-,  Spriogfleld,  Vt. 
Flak.  Wilbur,  Freeborn,  Minn. 
FIske,  Albert  W.,  FlsherviUe,  N.  H. 
Flake,  Daniel  T.,  Newburjrport,  Maaa. 
Ftske,  John  B.,  Anamosa,  la. 
Flske,  John  O.,  Bath,  Me. 
Flsk«*,  Warren  O.,  Charlton,  Mass. 
Fitch.  Albert,  Central  City,  Neb. 
Flteh,  Charles  N^  North  Cornwall.  Ot. 
Fiteh,  Franklin  S..  W.  Stratford,  Ot. 
FltU,  Oalvin  R.,  BlaterriUe,  R.  I. 
Fitts,  James  H.,  Topsfleld,  Mass. 
Fitz,  Arthur  G.,  W.  Stafford,  Ct. 
Flagg,  Rufus  C,  North  Andover,  Mass. 
Flandera,  Charles  N.,  Westmoreland,  N.  EL 
Fletcher,  Adin  A.,  Portland.  Mich. 
Fletcher,  R.  W.,  Hastings,  Mich. 
Flint,  Bphralm,  Jr.,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 
Flower,  G.  A.,  Jr.,  Stockholm,  N.  Y. 
Fobas,  William  A.,  Chesterfield,  Mass. 
Folsom,  George  De  F.,  Northford,  Ct. 
Folsom,  Omar  W.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Fonda,  Jesse  L.,  Morris,  Minn. 
Foote,  Hiram,  Rockford,  111. 
Foote,  Horatio,  Quincy.  111. 
Foote,  Lucius,  SHcramento,  Cat. 
Fbote,  William  W.,  Mentor,  O. 
Forbes,  Samuel  B.,  West  Winated,  Ot. 
Ford,  Francis  F. 

Ford,  James  T.,  San  Bernardino,  Oal. 
Fbrsyth,  William,  Bucksport,  Me. 
Foss,  Ckorgo  A.,  Chichester,  N.  H. 
Foster,  Addison  P..  Chelsea,  Maaa. 
Foster,  Amos,  Putney,  Vt. 
Fbater,  DavlSj/Winchendon,  Mass. 
Foster,  Bden  B.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Foster,  John,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
Foster,  L.  M.,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 
Fbster,  Richard  B.,  Osborne,  Kan. 
Fbster,  Roswell,  Ottumwa,  la. 
Foster,  William  C,  Mlddletown,  Ct. 
Fowle,  Hanford,  Lake  Mills.  Wis. 
Fowler,  Stacy,  Millbury,  Mass. 
Fowler.  William  C,  Durham  Centre,  Ct. 
Fox,  Almond  R.,  Deane's  Corners,  111. 
Fox,  Jared  W.,  Rldgeway.  Kan. 
Francis,  O.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Frary,  Lnden  H.,  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Fraser,  John,  Bast  Hardwick,  Vt. 
Fraser,  John  G  ,  Kast  Toledo,  O. 
Fraaer.  John  M.,  Clarksfleld,  O. 
Free,  Samuel  R.,  Southfield,  Mass. 
Freeborn,  James  G.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Freeland,  Samuel  M.,  Newton,  Mass. 
Freeman,  George  K.,  Abiagton,  Mass. 
Freeman,  Hiram,  (ta.) 
Freeman,  Joseph,  York,  Me. 
Freeman,  Joseph  A.,  Boscawen,  N.  H. 
French,  Kdward  B.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
French,  Ckorge  H.,  Johnson,  Vt. 
French,  Herman  A.,  Mllford,  Neb. 
French,  Lyndon  S.,  Franklin,  Vt. 
French,  S.  Franklin,  Tewksbury,  Mass. 
Frey,  laaao  M.,  Golden  Prairie,  la. 
Frink,  Benson  Merrill,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Friable,  Alyah  L.,  Dea  Moines,  la. 
Frost,  Daniel  C,  KiUingly,  Ct. 


Frost,  Daniel  D.,  Falrfiix.  Ta. 

Frost,  Lewis  P.,  Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 

Fry,  George  V.,  Uuggles,  O. 

Fry,  Holland  B.,  Nelson.  O. 

Fry,  Smith  D..  Grandville,  Mich. 

Fuller.  Amerlcus,  A.  B.  G.  F.  M.,  Cfentral 

Turkey. 
Fuller,  Francis  L..  Hamilton,  Minn. 
Fuller,  Homer  T.,  St  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
Fuller,  Joseph,  Vershire,  Vt. 
Fuller,  Robert  W.,  Stowe,  Mass. 
Fullerton,  Bradford  M.,  Palmer,  Mas*. 
Fullerton.  Jeremiah  B.,  Southbridge,  Mass.. 
Furber,  Daniel  L.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Gaoe,  William  L.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Gale,  Bdmund,  Madison,  O. 
Gale,  Sullivan  F.,  Apnleton,  Wis. 
Gale,  Wakefield,  Eastb»mpton,  Mass. 
Gale,  William  P.,  StellapoUs,  la. 
Gallagher,  William,  Sycamore,  111. 
Gallup.  James  A.,  Madison,  Cu 
Gammell,  Bereno  D.,  Boxford,  Mass. 
Gardner,  Austin,  Buckingham,  Ct. 
Gardner,  T.  A.,  Winnebago,  111. 
Garland,  David,  Bethel,  Me. 
Gavian,  John  H.,  North  Orange,  Mass. 
Garrotte,  Edmund  Y.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Garretson,  Ferdinand  V.  D.,  N.  J. 
Garver,  Aiutin  S.,  Greenwood,  Mass. 
Gasklll,  Junius  T.,  Hartland,  Wis. 
Gates,  Charles  H.,  Ken'>ebunkport,Me. 
Gates,  Hiram  N.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Gates,  Lorin  S.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  WUtem 

India, 
Gates,  Matthew  A.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
Gay,  Bbenezer,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Gay,  Joshua  S.,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 
G  »y,  William  M.,  Reed»s  Ferry,  N.  H. 
Gay  lord,  Joseph  F.,  Manistee,  Mich. 
Gaylord,  Reuben,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Gaylord,  William  L.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 
Gear,  Daniel  L.,  Chest*  r.  III. 
Geer,  Heman,  Bdinburg.  O. 
Gerould.  Samuel  L.,  Goff«town,  N.  H. 
Gerry,  Elbridge,  Bethel,  Vt. 
Gibbs,  Charles,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 
Gibbs,  J.  F.,  Bast  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 
Glddings,  Bdwsrd  J..  Wolcott,  Vt. 
Giddings^Solomon  P.,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Gidman,  Richard  H.,  North  Madison,  Ct. 
Gilbert,  Henry  B.,  Mott's  Corners,  N.  Y. 
Gilbert,  James  B.,  Rockford,  la. 
Gilbert,  Luman  C,  Lone  Tree,  Minn. 
Gilbert,  Simeon,  Chicago,  111. 
Gilbert,  William  H.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
GUI,  William,  Mantonville,  Minn. 
Gillespie,  Thomas,  Kenooha,  Wis. 
Gillmor,  D.  W.,  Potosl,  Wis. 
Gilman,  Edward   W.,  Bible  Honse,  New 

York  City. 
Gilman,  George  P.,  Watertown,  Ct. 
Glimore,  J..  Bellevue,  la. 
Gladden,  Washingion,  Sprinfffleld,  Mass. 
Gleason,  Anson,  Brooklyn,  if.  Y. 
Gleason,  Charles  H.,  Somers,  Ct. 
Gleason,  George  L.,  Manchester,  Mass. 
Gleason,  John  F.,  Norfolk,  Ct. 
Glidden,  Kiah  B.,  Mansfield  Centre,  Ct. 
Glidden,  N.  Dimie,  New  Haven,  Mich. 
Glines,  Jeremiah,  Lunenburg,  Vt. 
Godfrey,  B.,  Philomath,  Or. 
Goldsmith,  Alfred,  Went  Avon,  Ct. 
Goodell,  Constans  L..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
6h>odell,  Henry  M.,  Oannonsburg,  Mich. 
Goodell,  John  H.,  Spencertown,  N.  Y. 
Goodenongh,  Arthur,  Winchester.  Ct. 
Goodenow,  Smith  B.,  Chandlervllle,  111. 
GhMxlbue,  Daniel,  BurUngton,  Vt. 
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Goodhae,  Henry  A.,Wm(  Barnstable,  ICuM. 
Goodhae,  Nathaniel  G.,  Juhnaton  Centre* 

MTis. 
Goodman,  William,  Nelson,  Ind. 
Goodnougta,  Algernon  M.,  Vallejo,  Cal. 
Goodrich,  Chaanoey,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  North 

China, 
Goodrich,  Dnrlns  N.,  Ada,  Mioh. 
Goodrich,  D.  N.,  Windham,  Vt. 
Goodrich,  John  B.,  Burlln^n,  Vt. 
Goodrich,  Lewis,  Warren,  Me. 
Goodwin,  Daniel,  Manon,  N.  H. 
Goodwin,  Edward  P..  ChicaffO,  111. 
Goodwin,  Henry  M.,  Olivet,  Mich. 
Goodyear,  George  Temple,  N.  H. 
Gordon,  Obarles  E.,  Pomfh't,  Ct. 
Gordon,  B.  F.,  PaII  River,  Mass. 
Gordon,  Thomas,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 
Gould,  Edwin  S^  Providence,  K.  I. 
Gould.  Gkorge  U.,  Worcester,  Mans. 
Goold,  Henry  A..  Hammond,  Wis. 
Gould,  Mark,  Nelson,  N.  H. 
Gould,  Samuel  L.,  Bethel,  Me. 
Graf,  John  F..  Palmyra,  Mo. 
Granger,  Calvin,  East  Ponltnoy,  Vt. 
Granger,  CharlcH,  Pazton,  III. 
Granger,  John  L.,  Sandwich,  HI.  • 

Grannls.  George  H.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 
Grant,  Bepjaroin  F.,  New  Castle,  N.  H. 
Grant,  Henry  M.,  Sterling,  N.  J. 
Grant,  Lewis,  West  BratUeboro',  Vt. 
Grassie,  Thomas  G.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Graves,  Alphens,  Glencoe,  Minn. 
Graves,  James  T.,  Marshall,  Hi. 
Gr.ive»,  Koswell,  Shasta,  Cal. 
Grawe,  J.  F.,  Bradford,  la. 
Gray,  Albert,  Paris,  Texas. 
Gmy,  James,  Seville,  (). 
Gray,  John,  Wahoo,  Neb. 
Greeley,  Edward  H..  Concord,  N.  H. 
Greelev,  Stephen  S.  N.,  Gllmanton  Centre, 

N.  H. 
Green,  Joseph  P.,  Sandwich  Itlandt, 
Greene,  Albro  L..  Riga,  N.  Y. 
Greene,  Daniel  C,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Japan, 


Greene,  Henry  8.,  Ballardvaie,  1 
Greene,  John  M.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Greene,  Joseph  K.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  7\$rkeff. 
Greene,  K<chard  G.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Greene,  William  B.,  Scltuate,  Mass. 
Greenleaf,  Jo«<»ph,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 
Greenwood.  John,  New  Mllford,  Ct. 
Greenwood,  William,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
G^regg,  James  B.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Greffory,  Lewis,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Grldley.  Albert  L.,  Bonzonla,  Mich. 
Griffin,  Edward  H.,  Wllliarostown,  ] 
Griffin,  Geor?«  H.,  Mllford,  Ct. 
Griffin,  Hi-nry  L.,  New  Britain,  Ct. 
Griffin,  John  A.,  Atkinson,  III. 
Griffin,  Perley  M.,  Parsons,  Kan. 
Griffithi,  Griffith,  Newport,  Ky. 
Griffiths,  Henry,  Nellirh,  Neb. 
Griffiths,  Jsmes^andusky,  N.  T. 
Griffiths,  J.  H.,  Holland  Patent,  N.  T. 
Griffiths,  John  R.,  Camroden,  N.  Y. 
Griffiths,  Thomas  M.,  Turin,  N.  Y. 
Griggs,  Leverett,  Hriwtol,  Ct. 
Griggs,  Leverett  B.,  Tenyvllle,  CU 
Grinnell,  Jo^lah  B.,  Grtnnell,  Xa. 
Grlswold,  John  B.,  East  Hampton,  Ct, 
Grosvenor.  Charles  P.,  Ashford,  Ct. 
Grosvennr,  Mason,  Jacksonville.  lUL 
Groat,  Henry  M.,  Concord,  Mass. 
Groat.  Samuel  N.,  Macon,  Neb. 
Grover,  Nahum  W.,  Topsham,  Me. 
Giush,  J.  W.,  Chateaugay,  N,  Y. 
Guild,  Charies  L.,  Biickland,  Mass. 
Guild,  Kufus  B.,  Galva,  111. 


GuHck,  John  T.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  JTorth 

CMna. 
Gulick,  Luther  H^  Japan. 
Gultck,  Orramel  H.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Japan, 
Gnlick,  Peter  J.,  Japan, 
Gulick,  Thomas  L.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Spain. 
Gulick,  William  H.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  iipaim. 
Gurney,  John  H.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Gu>ton,  Jacob  F..  Elk  River,  Minn. 

Hadley,  Andrew  J.,  Toledo,  O. 

Had  ley,  James  B.,  Csmpton,  N.  H. 

Half,  Stephen,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I. 

Hail,  Alexander  D..  Berlin  Helghto,  O. 

Haines,  Simeon  8^  Clen  Arbor,  Mich. 

Haines,  Thomas  v..  North  Hampton,  N.  H. 

Haire,  John  P.,  Janesvlile,  WU. 

Hate,  Eoseblus,  Baiting  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

Hale,  John  G.,  Chester,  Vt. 

Haley,  Frank,  Seabrook,  N.  H. 

Haley,  John  W.,  Tyngsborough,  Mass. 

Haley,  W.  T.,  Holllster,  Cal. 

Hall,  Alexander,  Plalnville,  Ct. 

Hall,  Alfred  H.,  West  Meriden.  Ct. 

Hall,  Charles  L.,  Fori  Berihold.  Dak. 

Hall,  Edwin,  Jr.,  Rosendale,  Wis. 

Hall,  E.  Edwin,  Fair  Haven,  Ct. 

Hall,  Eliot  C.(Elantone,  N.  Y. 

Hall,  George  E.,  Littleton,  Mass. 

Hall,  Gordon,  Noithampton,  Mass. 

Hall,  Heman  B.,  Oberlln.  O. 

Hall,  Jsmes,  Farwell,  Mich. 

Hall,  James  E.,  Rockland,  Me. 

Hall,  Martin  S.,  Lawn  Ridire,  HI. 

Hall,  Richard,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Hall,  Robert  V.,  Newport,  Vu 

Hall,  Russell  T.,  Pittsford,  Vt. 

Hall,  Samuel  B.,  Browninston,  Vt. 

Hall,  Sherman,  Sauk  Rapids,  Minn. 

Halley,  Bben,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Hallla^y,  Joseph  C,  East  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Halliday,  Samuel  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hallock,  Joseph  A.,  Chicago,  Dt. 

Hallock,  Leavltt  H.,  West  Wlnsted,  Ct. 

Hallock,  William  A.,  Bloomfleld,  Ct. 

Hamilton,  B.  Franklin,  Boston  Highlands, 


Hamilton,  Henry  H.,  Westford,  «i 
Hamilton,  John  A.,  iT^orwalk,  Ct. 
Hamilton,  William,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Hamlen,  Chauneey  L^  Aurora,  \K 
Hamlin,  Austin  N.,  Westerville,  O. 
Hamlin,  C.  H.,  Chester  Depot,  Mass. 
Hamlin,  Cyrus,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  New  Haven, 

Ct, 
H'lmlin,  Cyrus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hammond,  Charles,  Monson,  Mass. 
Hammond,  Hi>nry  L..  Chicago,  III. 
Hammond,  William  B.,  Acushnet,  Mass. 
Hammond,  William  P.,  Granby,  Ct. 
Hampton,  C.  A.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Hancock,  Charies,  Strawberry  Point,  la. 
Hand,  Frederick  A.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Hand,  LaRoy  S.,  Polk  City,  la. 
Hanks,  Stedman  W.,  CainDridge,  Mass. 
Hanna,  J.  A.,  Thompson,  Ct. 
Hanning.  Jsmes  T.,  Marseilles,  HI. 
Harding,  Charles,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  India, 
Harding,  Henry  F.,  Hallowell,  Me. 
Hardlnir.  John  W..  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Hardy,  Daniel  W.,  Stowe,  Vt. 
Hardy,  George,  Madison,  N.  Y. 
Hardy,  Vitcllus  M.,  Morriii\1lle,  Vt. 
Harker,  Mifflin,  East  Oakland,  Cal. 
Harlow,  Edwin  A.,  Kntghtsvllle, Me. 
Harlow,  Lincoln,  Lyndeboro*,  N.  H. 
Harlow,  Rufus  K.,  Med  way,  MsfS. 
Harmon,  Kiljsh,  Winchester.  N.  H. 
Harper,  Aimer,  Port  Byron,  111. 
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Barrah,  Oharlet  O.,  Monroe,  la. 
Harrington,  Charlea  B.,  Lancaster,  19 .  H. 
Barriiutton,  Ell  W.,  North  Beverly,  Biaen. 
Harrington,  James  L.,  Orange,  Vt. 
Harris,  D.  Fisk.  Oolumbia  Station,  O. 
Harris,  J.,  Oolumbas,  O. 
Harris,  George,  Proyldeiioe,  R.  I. 
flarrle,  Henry  R.,  Orient,  L.  I. 
Harris,  James  W.,  Eyansvllle,  Wis. 
Harris,  John  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Harris,  Leonard  W.,  Oolebrook,  N.  H. 
Harris,  Samnel,  New  Haven,  Ot. 
Harrison,  Oharles  L..  Earlville,  Ul. 
Harrison,  O.  S.,  York,  Neb. 
Harrlfion,  Qeorge  J.,  Milton,  Ct. 
Harrison,  P.,  Bellinicham  Bay,  W.  T. 
Harrison,  Samuel,  Pittsaeld,  Mans. 
Harrison,  William  O.,  Spring  Green,  Wis. 
Hart,  Bordett,  Fair  Haven,  Ot. 
Hart,  Edwin  «T.,  CotUge  Grove,  Minn. 
Hart,  Henry  B.,  Holden,  Me. 
Hart,  Henry  B.,  Wapping,  Ct. 
Hart,  William,  Bath,  Me. 
Hart,  William  D..  Little  Compton,  B.  I. 
Hartshorn,  Joseph  W.,  Naperville,  111. 
HarUborne,  Vaola  J.,  Hyannis,  Mass. 
HartweU,  Charles,  A.  B.  C  F.  M.,  China. 
Hartwell^John,  Southbury,  Ot. 
Harvey,  Chmrles  A.,  MIddletown,  N.  Y. 
Harvey,  Wheelock  N.,  New  York  City. 
Harvey,  William  F..  Jamestown,  la. 
Harwood,  Charles  B.,  Orleans.  M<tBS. 
Harwood,  James  H.,  Springfield,  Mo. 
Haskell.  Ezra,  Dover,  N.  H. 
Haskell,  Henry  O.,  Colambns,  O. 
Haskell.  John,  Billerlca,  Mass. 
Haskell,  William  H.,  West  Falmouth,  Me. 
HasklDS,  Benjamin  F.,yiola,  III. 
Hsskins,  Robert  W.,  Derry,  N.  H. 
Haasell,  Riohard,  Grln'>ell,  la. 
Hatch,  Ellas  W.,  East  Berkshire,  Vt. 
Hatch.  Franklin  S.,  West  Hartford,  Ct. 
Hatch,  Benben,  Oberlln,  O. 
Hathaway.  Daniel  B.,  Chelsea,  Mich. 
Haven,  John,  Charlton,  Mass. 
Havens,  Daniel  W.,  East  Haven,  Ct. 
Hawes,  Edward,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Hawes,  Josiab  T.,  Litchfield,  M^*. 
Hawkes,  Wlnficld  S.,  Haydenvllle,  Mass. 
Hawks,  Theron  H.,  Marletu,  O. 
Hawley,  Chester  W..  Amherst,  Mass. 
Hawley,  John  P..  Talcotvllle,  Ct. 
Hay,  James,  Derby,  Vt. 
Hay,  Samuel  C,  Crystal  Lake,  111. 
Hayes,  Stephen  H.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hayford.  Andrew  D..  Crary*s  Mills,  N.  Y. 
Hayward,  John,  Buflblo  City.  Kan. 
Hayward.  Silvanos,  Gilsum,  N.  H. 
Hazen,  Allen,  India. 
Hazen,  Austin,  Jericho  Centre,  Vt. 
Hazen,  Azel  W.,  MIddletown,  Ct. 
Hazen,  Henry  A.,  Billerlca,  Mass. 
Hazen,  Timothy  A.,  Goshen,  Ct. 
Hazen,  William  B.,  Northfleld,  Vt. 
Hazlewood,  Webster,  Everett,  Mass. 
Headley,  J.  H.  B.,  Rowley,  Mass. 
Hesdley,  Phineaa  C,  Boston,  Mass. 
Healey,  Joseph  W.,  Ottumwa.  la. 
Hearth,  Albert  H.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Heaton,  Isaac  B.,  Fremont,  Neb 
Helmer,  Charles  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Helms,  Stephen  D.,  Lima,  la. 
Henderson,  David.  Galnsville,  N.  Y. 
Henderson,  J.  H.  D.,  Eugene  City,  Or. 
Uendrlekson,  William  A.,  Columbus,  Wis. 
Henry,  William  D..  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Hepworth,  George  H.,  New  York  City. 
Herbert,  Charles  D.,  Lebanon,  Ct. 
Herbert,  John,  Stoughton,  Mass. 


Herbrecbtcr,  F.,  Btoekbrldge,  Wis. 
Herrick,  Edward  B.,  CheUea,  Vt. 
H^rrlck,  Edward  P.,  Sherman,  Ct. 
Herrick,  George  F.,  A.  B.  0.  F.M.,  Turkey, 
Herrick,  Henry,  North  Woodstock,  Ct. 
Herrick,  James.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Madura. 
Herrick,  John  R.,  South  Had  ley.  Mass. 
Herrick,  Samuel  E.,  Boittun,  Mass. 
Herrick,  Stephen  L.,  Grinnell.  la. 
Herrick,  William  D.,  Gardner,  Mass. 
Herrick,  William  T..  West  Charleston,  Vt. 
Hershey,  Simon  B.,  Danbury,  Ct, 
Hesn,  Henry,  Fort  Atkinson,  la. 
Hetrick,  Andrew  J.,  Preston,  Ct. 
Hetzler,  Henry,  Grand  View,  la. 
Heufitis,  Aaron.  Carthage,  Ind. 
Hewitt,  Ellas  W..  Pcoatonioa,  111. 
Heywood,  Thomas,  Elizabeth.  N.  J. 
Hibbard,  Charles,  Falrmount,  Nub. 
HIbbard.  David  S.,  Loudon,  N.  H. 
Hibbard,  Rufus  P.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Hick,  George  H.,  (Mo.) 
Hlckmott,  John  V.,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 
Hickok,  Henry  P..  Burlington,  Vt. 
Hicks,  John  N^  Newaygo,  Mich. 
Hleks,  Louis  W.,  Woodstock,  Vt. 
Hicks,  Richard,  Baker^fleld,  Vt. 
Hicks,  William  C,  Hammond,  Wis. 
Hicks,  William  H.,  WullsviUe,  Mo. 
Hidden,  Ephralm  N..  Norfolk,  Mass. 
Higgins,  Jonathan  Em  Ithaca.  Mich. 
Higiiins,  Lucius  H.,  Huntington.  Ct. 
Higley,  Harvey  O.,  Caatleton,  Vt. 
HlgJey,  Henry  M.,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 
Hlglfy,  Henry  P.,  Belolt.  Wis. 
Hlles,  Joseph  B..  Radical  City,  Kan. 
Hill.  Calvin  G.,  Walpole,  Ma-s. 
Hill,  Charles  J.,  MIddletown,  Ct. 
Hill,  Dexter  D.,  Aurora,  III. 
Hill.  Eben  L.,  Armnda,  Mich. 
Hill,  Edwin  S.,  Atlantic,  la. 
Hill,  George,  Drlfton,  Pa. 
Hill,  George  E.,  Southport.  CU 
Hill,  James  L.,  Lvnn,  Mass. 
Hltl,  Joshua  A.,  Hartford,  Ot. 
Hlllard,  Ellas  B.,  Plymouth,  Ct. 
Hills.  Aaron  M.,  Ravenna,  O. 
Hills,  WllUam  S..  Juniata.  Neb. 
Hlllyer,  S.  Lee,  Woodhridge,  N.  J. 
Hilton,  John  V.,  Enst  Boston,  Mass. 
Hinckley,  William  H.,  Racine.  Wis. 
Hlneks,  Edward  Y.,  Puriland,  Me. 
Hlndley,  George.  Avoca,  la. 
Hlne,  Orlo  D.,  Lebanon,  Ct. 
Hine,  Sylvester,  HigRanum,  Ct. 
Hlnman,  Chester,  Lincoln,  Wis. 
Hinman.  Horace  H.,  (Wis.) 
Hitchcock,  Abraham  F.,  Eureka,  Cal. 
Hitchcock,  Henry  C,  Kenosha,  Wis. 
Hitchcock,  Milan  H.,  A. B.  C.  F.  M.,  Wettem 

Turkey. 
Hondly.  L.  Ives,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Hobart,  L.  Smith,  New  York  City. 
Hobbs,  Simon  L. 

Hoddle,  Henry,  MrPhereon  Centre,  Kan. 
Hodgos,  James.  Shirland,  III. 
Hodgman,  Kdwin  R.,  Wem ford,  Mass. 
Hof,  Philip  J.,  Boeoobel.  Wis. 
Holbrook.  Amo-,  Saxton*s  River,  Vt. 
Holbrook,  David  S..  Ellington.  Ct. 
Holbrook,  John  C,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Holbrook,  Martin  K.,  Longraont,  Ool. 
Holbrook,  Zephanlah  8.,  Chicago,  111. 
Holcombe,  Gilbert  T..  Downer's  Grove,  111. 
Holiday,  Henry  M.,  Millbrook,  Mich. 
Holley,  Piatt  T.,  BiMgeport,  Ct. 
Ilolman,  Morris,  An* rim,  N.  H. 
Holmes,  Henry  M.,  Souihboro\  Mass. 
Holmes,  James,  Bennington,  N.  H. 
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HolnuM,  Otis,  Oreenport,  L.  I. 

Holmes,  Theodore  J.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Holway,  John,  Lenox,  O. 

Holyoke,  Oharlee  O.,  Tarmontb,  Me. 

Holyoke,  William  B.,  Chicago,  ul. 

Homes,  Francis,  Baston,  Mass. 

Hood,  Edward  C,  Hlngham,  Mass. 

Hood,  Gheorge  A.,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

Hood,  Jacob,  Lynnfleld  Centre,  Mass. 

Hooker,  Bdward  P.,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Hooker,  Bdward  T..  CasUeton,  Vt. 

Hooker,  Henry  B.,  Boston,  Mnss. 

Hooper  J.,  Mokelumnc  Hill,  Cal. 

Hopkins,  Henry,  Westfleld,  Mass. 

Hopkins,  Mark,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Hopklnson,  Be^Jamln  B.,  Lyme,  Ct. 

Hopley,  Samuel,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Hoppin,  James  M.,  New  Baven,  Ot. 

Hornbrooke,  F.  B.,  Baathamnton,  Ct. 

Homer,  John  W.,  Bloomfleld,  la. 

Hosford,  Henry  B.,  Hudson,  O. 

Hosford,  Isaac,  North  Thetford,  Vt. 

Hosford,  Oramel,  Olivet.  Mich. 

Hosner,  Samuel  D.,  South  Natlck,  Mass. 

Hough,  Jesse  W.,  SanU  Barbara,  Cal« 

Hough,  Joel  J.,  Danbury,  Ct. 

Hough,  Lent  B..  Bast  Lyme,  Ct. 

Houghton,  A.  H.,  (la.) 

Houghton,  C.  B.,  Auburn,  N.  H. 

Houghton,  James  C,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Houghton,  John  C,  Benson,  vt. 

Houghton,  William,  Viroqua,  Wis. 

Houghton,  William  A.,  Berlin,  Mass. 

House,  J.  Henry,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  JBurifpean 
Tvrhat. 

House,  William,  Barrington,  R.  L 

Houston,  Hiram,  Deer  Isle,  Me. 

Hovenden,  Robert,  Pontlac,  Mich. 

Howard,  ulram  L.,  Lisbon,  ill. 

Howard,  Jabez  T.,  West  Charleston,  Vt. 

Howard,  Martin  S.t  Wilbraham,  Mas*. 

Howard,  Rowland  B.,  Bast  Orange,  N.  J. 

Howard,  William,  Avon,  Ct. 

Howe,  Benjamin,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Howe,  B.  Frank.  Newtonvllle,  Mass. 

Howe,  George  M.,  Princeton,  Mass. 

Howe,  P.  W.,  Glyndon,  Minn. 

Howes,  Herbert  R..  Oray,  Me. 

Howland,  Samuel  W.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  Oey* 
Ion. 

Howland,  William  S.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Mar 
dura. 

Howland,  WUllMn  W.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Cey- 
lon. 

Hoyt,  James  P.,  Newtown,  Ct. 

Hoyt.  James  S.,  Cnmbrldgeport,  Mass. 

Hubbard,  Charles  L.,  Reed's  Ferry,  N.  H. 

Hubbard,  David  B.,  Canton  Centre,  Ct. 

Hubbard,  George  B  ,  Pecatonlca.  111. 

Hubbard,Jame«M.,  Cambridge  Mass. 

Hubbard,  Thomas  S.,  Rochester,  Vu 

Hubbard,  William  H  .  Merrimac,  Maas. 

Hubbell,  Henry  L.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mirh. 

Uubbell,  James  W.,  New  Haven,  Ot. 

Hubbell,  S'ephen,  Mt.  Carmel,  Ct. 

Hubbell,  William  S.,  Bast  Somervllle,  Mass. 

Hnd<«on,  Alfred  S.,  Maplewood,  Mass. 

Hudson,  J.  M.,  Mason  Ci>y,  la. 

Hughes,  Duvid  B.,  Coaldale,  Pa. 

Hughes,  B.  R.,  Remsen,  N.  Y. 

Hughes,  Hugh  X.,  Dawn,  M". 

Hughes,  Isaac  C,  Columbus  City,  la. 

Hughson,  Simeon  6.,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

Hulbert,  Calvin  B.,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Hull,  Irwin  T.,  Breckcnrldge.  Mo. 

Hume,  Bdward  S.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Weitem 
India. 

Hnme,  Robert  A.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  Ahmed- 
nuggar. 


Humphrey,  Chester  C,  Albion,  Neb. 
Humphrey,  John  P.,  Bast  St.  Johnsbory, 

Vt. 
Humphrey,  Simon  J.,  Chicago.  HI. 
Humphreys,  George  F.,  Athol,  Mass. 
Hungerford,  Bdward,  Meriden,  Ct. 
Hunt,  Lewis  M.,  Galesburg.Mich. 
Hunt,  Myron  W.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Korth 

China. 
Hunti  Nehemlah  A.,  Sterling,  Minn. 
Hunt,  Nathan  S..  Bozrah,  Ct. 
Hunt,  Ward  I.,  Columbus,  Mich. 
Hunting,  B.  8.,  Subletto.  111. 
Huntington,  Bl^Jah  B.,  South  Coventry,  OU 
Huntington,  George,  Oak  Park,  HI. 
Huntington,  Henry  S.,  Galesburg,  111. 
Hnntresii,  Bdward  S.,  Derry,  N.  H. 
Hurd,  Albert  C,  MontvUle,  Ct. 
Hurd,  Alva  A.,  Scotland,  Ct. 
Hurd,  Fayette,  Cherokee,  In. 
Hurd,  Phllo  R  ,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Hurlbut,  Bverett  B.,  Linooln,  Cal. 
Hurlbut,  John  B.,  MliUneague,  Maas. 
Hurlbut,  Thaddeus  B..  Upper  Alton,  111. 
Huson,  John  T.,  Stewart sville,  Mo. 
Huoted,  John  T.,  Clinton,  Mleh. 
Hutchlns.  Charlea  J.,  PeUluraa,  Cal. 
Hutchins,  Henry  L.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Hutchlns,  Robert  G.,  Columbus,  O. 
Hutchins,  WilUam  T.,  Westcheeter.  Ct 
Hutohinaon,  Henry  H.,  North  Bdgocomb, 

Mr*. 
Hutchinson,  John  C,  Oummington,  Mass. 
Hvde,  Azariab,  Galesburg,  III. 
Hyde,  Charles  M.,  Brimfield,  Maas. 
Hyde,  Henry  F.,  Rockville,  Ct. 
Hyde,  James  T.,  Chicago,  111. 
Hyde,  Nathaniel  A.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Ide,  Alexia  W.,  West  Medway,  Maaa. 
Ide,  George  H.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Idc,  Jacob,  Weat  Medway,  Mass. 
Ide,  Jacob,  Jr.,  Mansfield,  Mnss. 

Sams,  William  B.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
»ley,  Horatio,  Pownal,  Me. 
Ingalls,  Alfred.  Smithville,  N.  Y. 
Ingallm,  Francis  T.,  Atehison,  Kan. 
Ingle.  John,  McLeansviUe,  N.  C. 
Ireland,  WUliam,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  South 

Africa. 
Irwin,  Corydon  S.,  Centralla,  Ean. 
Isham,  Austin,  Rozbury.  Ct. 
Ives,  Alft^d  B.,  Castine,  Me. 
Ives,  Joel  S.|  Bast  Hampton,  Ct. 

Jackson,  A.  T.,  Weavorvllle,  Cal. 
Jackson,  B.  F.,  Pittafleld.  III. 
Jackion,  George  A..  Globe  Villsge,  Maaa. 
Jacki>on,  James  T..  Cornish  Flat,  N.  H. 
Jackson,  William  C,  Brentwood,  N.  H. 
Jacobs,  Henry,  Bartlett.  111. 
Jncobun,  Isaac,  Junction  City,  Kan, 
Jaggar,  Bdwln  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 
James,  Nathan  B.,  Csrrolton,  La. 
James,  William,  Woodhaven,  L.  I. 
James  William  A.,  Marysvilie,  O. 
Jameson,  Kphraim  O..  Baat  Medway,  Maaa. 
Jameson.  •Tames,  Magnolia,  Wia. 
Janes,  Blijah,  Belpre.  O. 
.Taneii,  Fn^derlck.  Salisbury,  Vt. 
Jenkins,  David.  Rnchestor,  Minn. 
Jenkins,  Josiah  H.,  Harmar,  O. 
Jenkins,  John  J.,  Palmyra.  O. 
Jenkins,  Jonathan  L.,  Amherst,  Maas. 
Jenkins,  Ow-  n,  Bangor,  Wis. 
Jenkins,  Richard  W.,  Yarmouth,  Me. 
Jenkins,  Thomas,  Radnor,  O. 
Jenkins,  Winthrop,  Gibson,  Pa. 
JennoBs,  George  O.,  Wakefield,  N.  H. 
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Jenney,  ElUba,  Oalesbnrg,  lU. 

Jenney,    B.    Winthrop,   A.   B.  O.  F,  M.( 

European  Turkey, 
Jennings,  Inaac,  Bennington  Centre,  Vt. 
Jennings.  Willl.im  J.,  Coveatry,  Ot. 
Jerome,  Theodore  C. 
jH«up.  Henry  O  .  AmherBt,  Mast. 
Jowett,  George  B.,  Bnlem,  Hav. 
Jewett,  Henry  E.,  Redwood,  Cal. 
JewHtt,  John  E.  B.,  Penperell,  Man. 
Jewett  SpoffordD.,  Middlefield»  CM, 
Jewett,  William  R.,  69  Park  Ave..  New 

York  City. 
Jocelyn,  Sunooii  8.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Johiiaon,  Albion  H.,  South  Bralntree,  Maes. 
Johnson,  Alfred  P.,  PlattevUle,  Wla. 
Johnson,  Charles  C,  Smyrna,  N.  T. 
Johnson,  Edwin,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
John»on,  Frank  A.,  Chester,  N.  J. 
Johnson.  George,  Sterling,  Minn. 
Johnson,  Oldeon  8.,  Hale,  III. 
Johnson,  Henry  C,  Dallos  Cltv.  III. 
Johnson,  Hiram  E.,  Kast  Proviaenee,  B.  I, 
Johnson,  James  G.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
Johnson,  J.  R. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  Rodman,  N.  Y. 
Johnson,  Wilbur,  Royalston,  7' 


Johnson,  W.  L.,  Or.inijreburg.  B.  0. 
Jones,  Albert  N.,  Jackson.  Me. 
Jonea,  Amos,  Dvcriivllle,  la. 
Jones,  Cadwalader  D.,  Beacon,  la. 
Jones,  Charles,  Snzonvillc,  Mass. 
Jones,  Clinton  M.,  Ea«tford,  Ct. 
Jones,  Daniel  I.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Jouen,  Darius  B.,  Davenport,  la. 
Jones,  David,  Gomer,  O. 
Jones,  David,  RlchvlUe,  N.  Y. 
Jonen,  David  E.,  Rozbury,  Ct. 
Jones,  David  L.  8.,  Freeport,  Me. 
Jones.  David  M.,  Arena,  wis. 
Jones,  David  S..  Alexandria,  O. 
Jones,  D.  Jerome,  Hale,  HI. 
Jones,  D.  Todd.  Shenandoah,  Pa. 
Jones,  B.  W.,  J  ^hn^town,  Pa. 
Jones,  Enoch,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
Jones,  Franklin  C,  Franklin,  Ct. 
Jones,  George  M  ,  Callnn,  Mo. 
Jones,  Griffith,  Nel«on  Flntu,  N.  Y. 
Jonea,  Gnstavas  W.,  Winteroort,  Me. 
Jonea,  Harvey.  Wabaunsee.  Kan. 
Jones,  Henry,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
Jones,  Henry  W.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt* 
Jones,  Ira  B.,  Lowell,  Mich. 
Jones,  J.,  Newburg,  O. 
Jones,  James,  Bt  Louis.  Mo. 
Jones,  Jesse  H.,  North  Ablngton,  Mam. 
Jonea,  John,  South  Cleveland,  O. 
Jonea,  John  A.,  Salem,  Neb. 
Jones,  John  E.,  Audenried,  Pa. 
Jonea.  John  H.,  Delaware,  O. 
Jones,  John  L.,  Atlanta,  Cal. 
Jonea,  Jonathan,  Wyoming,  Wis. 
Jones,  Joseph  H.,  We8tche«ter,  Ind. 
Jones,  Lemuel,  Macomb,  III. 
Jones,  Newton  I.,  Centrevllle,  Mass. 
Jones,  Rhys,  Uti<»,  N.  Y. 
Jones,  R.  S.,  I'rovfdenee,  Pa. 
Jones,  Samuel,  Red  Oak,  la. 
Jones,  T.  G.,  Butternut  Valley,  Minn. 
Jones,  Thomas,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 
Jones,  Thomas  R.,  Ebcnsburtr,  Pa. 
Jones, Thomas  W..  Topeka,  Ef«n. 
Jones,  Timothy,  Watertown,  Wis. 
Jones,  William  L.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Jones,  William  W.,  Glendalo.  Wis. 
Jordan,  Ebenezer  S.,  Brownfield,  ICe. 
Jos4,  Bmanuol,  Sutton,  Neb. 
Joyslio.  William  R.,  Orient,  L.  I, 
Jttchan,  George,  Goshen,  Mass. 


Judiaeb,  Frederick  W.,  Davenport,  la. 
.Tudson,  SylvanuB  M.,  Sylvanla,  O. 
Julien,  Matthew  C,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Kaley,  John  A.,  Derby,  Vt. 
Karr,  William  S.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Kedzie,  Adam  8.,  Chlcasfo,  111. 
Keoler,  Seneca  M.,  West  Newbury,  Mass. 
Keeler,  Seth  H.,  Soraerville,  Mass. 
Keep,  John  R.,  HHrtford,  Ct. 
Keep,  Marcus  R.,  Dalion,  Me. 
Keep,  Thendore  J.,  Oberlin,  O. 
Keith,  Adelbcrt  F.,  West  Klngsloy,  Ct. 
Kelley.  Georsre  W.,  East  Deerins,  Me. 
Kellogg,  El^ah,  Pigeon  Cove.  Mass. 
Kellogg,  Martin,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Kellogg,  Sylvanos  H..  Swansea,  Minn. 
Keleey,  Kdward  D..  Bremen,  Ind. 
Kelsey,  Frank  D.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Kelsey,  Henry  S.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
Kelsey,  Hiram  L.,  HoUis,  N .  H. 
Kemp.  George  8.,  West  Newfield,  Me. 
Kendall,  Henry  A.,  Ea»t  Concord.  N.  H. 
Kendall,  Henry  L.,  Charlcstown,  Mass. 
Kendall,  Robert  R.,  North  Blooraflcld,  O. 
Kendall,  8.  C,  Williamsburg,  Mass. 
Kennedy,  J.  R.,  Grinnell,  la. 
Kent,  Cephas  H.,  Rlpton.  Vt. 
Kent,  Evarts.  Michigan  City,  Ind. 
Kenyon,  Fergus  L.,  8t.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Kerr.  Robert,  Webster  Grove*.  Mo. 
Ketchum,  Silas,  Maplewood,  Mass. 
Keyes,  Rassell  M.,  Conneaut,  O. 
Keyser,  Calvin,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Kidder,  Albarom ,  Durand  Wis. 
Kidder,  James  W.,  Norfolk.  Neb. 
Kidder,  John  8..  Nunlca,  Mich. 
Kllbon,  Charles  W.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  A/\rlca, 
Kilboum,  James,  Racine,  Wis. 
Kilboum,  James  K.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  M<m- 

terey,  Northern  Mexico, 
Kimball,  Caleb,  Medway,  Mass. 
Kimball,  E.  P.,  (la.) 
Kimball.  George  P.,  Chicago,  111. 
Kimball.  James  P.,  Boston.  Mass. 
KlmbaU.  Woodbury  8.,  Wells,  Me. 
Klncaid,  William,  Oberiin,  O. 
King,  Henry  D.,  Gustaviis,  O. 
Kingman,  Matthew,  Amherst,  Ma^s. 
Kingsbury,  Charles  A..  Marion,  Mass. 
Kingsbury,  John  D  ,  Bradford,  Mass. 
Kingsbury,  Josiah  W.,  No.  Reading,  ICass. 
KInne,  George  W.,  Bath,  N.  H. 
Klnne,  T.  C,  Langola,  Minn. 
Kinzer,  Addison  D.,  Union,  la. 
Kirk,  Robert,  Springfield,  Dak. 
Kirkland.  EUasE.,  Otsego  Lake,  Minh. 
Kitchel,  Cornelius  L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Kittredge,  Josiah  E.,  24  Park  Place,  New 

Yorkaty. 
Knapp,  George  C,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  SoHiem 

Knight,  Elbridge,  Fort  Fairfield,  Me. 
Knight,  Merrick,  Nepaug,  Ct. 
Knight,  P.  S.,  Salem,  Or. 
Knight,  Richard,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 
Knouse,  William  H.,  Deep  River,  Ct. 
Knowles,  David,  Middle  River,  la. 
Knowlton,  Francis  B.,  Oxford,  N.  H. 
Knowlton,  Stephen,  New  Haven,  Vt, 
Knox,  William  J.,  Augunta,  N.  Y. 
Kribs,  Ludwig.  Hawley,  Minn. 
Kutc,  Henry  D.,  Klndley,  O. 
Kyte,  Felix,  Lumberland,  N.  Y. 
Kyte,  Joseph,  Buxton,  Me. 

La  Bach,  James  M.,  Amboy,  111. 
Labaree,  Benjamin,  Charlertown,  N.  H. 
lAbaree,  John  C,  Randolph,  Moss. 
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y,  W.  B.,  Gorpns  Chrittl,  Tex. 
Ladd,  Alden,  Roxbury,  Vt. 
Ladd,  George  T.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Lftdd,  Henry  M.,  Walton,  N.  Y. 
Ladd.  Horatio  O.,  Hopklnton,  Mms. 
Laird,  James  H.,  Oberlin,  O. 
Lake,  Lot,  Mahoney  City.  Pa. 
Lamb,  Edward  £.,  CollinsviUe,  Ct. 
Lamb,  Georg^e  O.,  May  wood.  111. 
Lamb,  William  A.,  Holden,  l£aM. 
Lambert,  A.  B.,  Knpert,  Vt. 
Lamson,  Charles  M.,  Worcester,  Mau. 
Lancaster,  Daniel,  New  York  City. 
Landfear,  Rodolphas  Hartford,  Ct. 
Landon,   George   li.,  Minneapolia,  B.  D. 

Minn. 
Lane,  B.  B.,  MitchellviUe,  la. 
Lane,  Daniel,  Belle  Plain,  la. 
Lane,  Jamoa  P.,  Bristol,  R.  L 
Lane,  John  W.,  Whateley,  Maaa. 
Lane,  Larmon  B.,  Wellington,  O. 
Langworthy,  Isaac  P.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
Ijanman,  Joseph,  Woodland,  Cal. 
Lanphear,  N.  D.,  Ypallantl,  Mich. 
Lanphear,  Orpheus  T.,  Beverlv.  Mass. 
Lasell,  Nathaniel,  A mesbury,  Mass. 
LaUirop,  Alfred  C.,  Glcnwood,  Minn. 
Lathrop,  Stanley  E.,  New  London,  Wis. 
Laurie,  Thomas,  Providence,  B.  L 
Law,  Sidney  G.,  Reading,  Ct. 
Lawrence,  Amos  E.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  Edward  A.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  Edward  A.,  Jr.,  Pougbkeepaie, 

N.  Y. 
Lawrence,  Robert  F.,  Maiden,  Mass. 
LawBon,  Francis,  Earl vi lie.  III. 
Leach,  Cephas  A.,  Bedalia,  Mo. 
Leaob,  Giles,  Merediib,  N.  H. 
Leach,  Joseph  A..  Keene,  N.  H. 
Learned,  D wight  W.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Japan. 
Leavitt,  Bnrke  F.,  Chicago,  111. 
Leavitt,  George  R.,  Cambrldgeport,  Mass. 
Leavitt,  Horace  H.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Japan, 
Leavitt,  Jonathan,  Providence.  R.  I. 
Leavitt,  Jonathan  G  ..  New  Gloucester,  Me. 
Leavitt,  William,  Montlcello,  la. 
Lesvltt,  William  S.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
LeBosquet,  John,  Lempater,  N.  H. 
Lee,  Albert,  Rutland,  N.  Y. 
Lee,  Lucius  O.,  Owosso,  Mfoh. 
Lee,  Samuel  H.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Lee,  Henry,  Lawler,  la. 
Lee,  William  B.,  Portland,  Ct. 
Leeds,  Samuel  P.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Lees,  John  W.,  Lee,  N.  H. 
Leete,  Theodore  A.,  Orange,  Ct. 
Leland.  John  H.  M.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Leonard,  Delavan  L.,  Northfleld,  MIno. 
Leonard,  Edwin,  Morris,  Ct. 
Leonard,  Hartford  P.,  Tnunton,  Mass. 
Leonard,  Julius  Y.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Turkey, 
Leonard,  Stephen  C.,  Seymour.  Ct. 
Leonard,  William,  Suuih  Wellfleet,  Mass. 
Lewis,  C.  W.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Lewis,  Everett  E..  Htiddam,  Ct. 
Lewis,  E  M.,  Falls  City,  Neb. 
Lewis,  Edward  R  ,  Hyde  Park,  Pa. 
Lewis,  George.  South  Berwick,  Me. 
Lewis,  John  T.,  Thomaf>town,  O. 
Lewis,  Richard,  Ludington,  Mich. 
Lewis,  William  B.,  Pleasnnton.  Mich. 
Liggett,  James  D.,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 
Lincoln,  John  E.,  Bangor,  Me. 
Lincoln,  Nehomiah,  North  Bridgeton,  Me. 
Lincoln,  Winiam  E.,  Metamora,  111. 
Llnkletter,  Elihu,  Almira,  Mich. 
Litch,  J.  Lincoln,  Mclndoe's  Falls,  Vl. 
Little,  Arthur,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
IdtUe,  Charles,  Lewis,  la. 


Littlefield,  Oslas,  Seneca,  la. 

Utts,  Palmer,  Lansing.  la. 

Livermore,  ^aron  R.,  North  Haven.  Ct. 

Llvermore,  Albert,  N«'W  Richmond,  Wis. 

Livingston,  William  W.,  No.  Carver,  Mass. 

Lloyd,  John,  Shawnee,  O. 

Lloyd,  William  A.,  Ravenswood,  III. 

Locke.  William  S.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Euro- 
pean Turkey, 

Lockwood,  George  A..  Oxford,  Me. 

Lockwood,  Johh  H.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Logan,  Robert  W.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Micro- 
neeia. 

Longley,  Moses  M.,  Dwigbt,  IIL 

Loomls,  Alpha  L.  P.,  Milton.  Wis. 

Loomls,  Aretas  G.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Loomis,  Elihu,  Chesterfield,  III. 

Loomls,  Henry,  Jr.,  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y. 

Loomis,  Theron,  Menonioneo  Falls,  Wis. 

Leper,  Stephen  A.,  Hadlyme,  Ct. 

Lord,  Daniel  B.,  Lebanon,  Ct. 

Lord,  B.  P.,  Talladecra,  Ala. 

Lord,  John  M.,  Rockland.  Mass. 

Lord,  Thomas  N.,  Limerick,  Me. 

Lord,  William  H.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Loring,  Amass,  Foxcroft,  Me. 

Loring,  Henry  S.,  Phlpsburg,  Me. 

Loring,  Herbert  A.,  Foxcroft,  Me. 

Loring,  Joseph,  East  Otisfield,  Me. 

Loring.  Levi,  Wascea,  Minn. 

Lounsbury,  Henry  A.,  Shirley  Village, 
Mass. 

Love,  William  DeL.,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Lovejoy,  George  B.,  Candia,  N.  H. 

Lowes,  Josiah  jS.,  Camp  Creek.  Nob. 

Lowing,  Henry  D.,  Centre  Road  Station,  Pa. 

Lowry,  Samuel  E.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Lucas,  Hazael,  Croton,  Mich. 

Luce,  Leonardi  Westford,  Mass. 

Ludwig,  C.  B.,  Hubbardston,  Mich. 

Lum,  Samuel  Y..  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 

Lyle,  William  W..  Duxbury.  Mass. 

Lyman,  Addison,  Kellogs,  la. 

Lyman,  Albert  J.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lyman,  Charles  N..  Onawa.  la. 

Lyman,  David  B.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Bawaiian 
Islande. 

Lyman,  Ephraim,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Lyman,  George,  Amherst.  Mass. 

Lyman,  Horace,  Foroft  Grove,  Or. 

Lyman,  Huntington,  Triangle,  N.  Y. 

Lyman,  Payson  W.,  Belchertown,  Mhss. 

Lyman,  Timothy.  Ludlow  Mills,  Mass. 

Lyman,  W.  A.,  Windsor,  Wis. 

Lyon,  Amzi  B..  Weht  Newbury,  Vt. 

Lyon,  George  G.,  West  Farrolnjrton,  O. 

Lyon,  James  H.,  Central  Fall#,  B.  I. 

Marcardle.  George,  Pittofield,  111. 
Machin.  Charles,  1  jndon,  111. 
Mack,  Josinh  A.,  Hebron.  Ct. 
Macnab.  William,  Warren  Centre,  Pa. 
Magiil,  Scagrove  W.,  Cornwall,  Vt. 
Magoun,  George  F.,  Grinnell,  la. 
Mahan,  Asa,  Lotuion^  Eng. 
Maile,  John  L.,  Jackson.  Mich. 
Makepeace,  Frank  B.,  Champlaln,  N.  Y. 
Mallary,  K.  Dcwitt,  WilliamBport,  Pa. 
Mallory,  Charles  W.,  Housatonio,  Mass. 
Mallory,  W.  W.,  Memphis,  Tcnn. 
Maltby,  Erawtus,  Taunton,  Mass. 
MandcU,  William  A.,  Cambrldgeport,  Mass. 
Mann,  Asa,  Carlisle.  Mass. 
Mann,  Joel,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Manning,  Jacob  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Manning,  Samuel,  Mercer,  Pa. 
Manson,  Albert,  Quasqueton,  la. 
Marble,  William  H.,  Grundy  Centre,  la. 
Marden,  Augustus  L.,  Piermont,  N.  H. 
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Mtfden,  George  N.,  Bansor,  Me. 

Harden,  Henry,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,C0»Urai  Twr- 

ICi^duuD,  R.  F.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Marab,  Alftvd  F^  Georgetown,  Mass. 
Marsh,  Abraham,  West  Woodstock,  Ct. 
Marsh,  Charles  B.,  Bammer  Hill,  111. 
Marsh,  D.  Dana,  Georgetown,  Mass. 
Marsh,  Dwight  W»  t^orth  Amherst,  Mass. 
Marsh,  Frank  J.,  Upton,  Mass. 
Marsh,  George  D.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  jffuro- 

pean  Turlxu, 
Marsh,  Henry.  Somerset  Mich. 
Marsh,  John  T..  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 
Marsh,  Joseph,  Thetford.  Vt. 
Marsh,  Levi  G.,  Plalnwell,  Mioh. 
Marsh,  Loring  B..  Sterling,  Msss. 
Marsh,  8-  H.,  Forest  Grove,  Or. 
Marsh,  William,  Tallmadso,  O. 
Marshall,  Chapman  A.,  New  Hampton,  Ia« 
Marshall,  Henry  G.,  Cbarlemont,  Mass. 
Marshall,  James,  Acworth,  N.  H, 
Marsten.  Francis  B.,  Attleboro'  Falls,  Mass. 
Martin,  Benjamin  N.,  New  York  City. 
Martin,  B.  H.,  Ogden,  la. 
Martin,  Moses  M.,  Mazomanie,  Wis. 
MarUo  (Solon,  We»t  Fsirlee,  Vt. 
Marts,  William  G.  Cherleston,  B.  C. 
Martyn,  Bnndford  S.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Martyn,  W.  Carlos,  New  York  City. 
Marvin,  Abljah  P.,  Lancaster,  Mass. 
Marvin,  f^ylvanus  P.,  Woodbridge,  Ct. 
Mason,  Jameo  D.,  Forest  City,  la. 
Mason,  Javan  K.,  Thomaston,  Me. 
Mason,  Joseph,  Roodhoase,  111. 
Mason,  Lewis  T.,  Ellington,  N.  Y. 
Mathews,  Caleb  W.,  Le  Verne,  Minn. 
Mathews,  Luther  P.,  Postville,  la. 
Matthews,  R.  J..  Bevler,  Mo. 
Matthews,  B.  Bherbarne,  Maynard,  Mass. 
Matthews,  William  D.  A.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mataon,  Albert,  Dover,  Kan. 
Mazwell,  Abram.  Red  Cloud,  Neb. 
May,  Oscar  G.,  (WisO 
May,  T.  Melbourne,  Taftville,  Ct. 
Maynard,  Ulric,  Castleton,  Vt. 
Mayne,  Nicholas,  Plattville,  Wis. 
MoOslI,  Snlmon,  Bast  Uaddam,  Ct. 
MeChesney,  James  H.,  Chicago,  HI. 
MoClelland,  Page  F.,  Northport,  Mioh. 
McClennlng,  Daniel,  Franoestown,  N.  H. 
McOoUum,  J.  Clinton,  Bast  Arlington,  Vt. 
McConoughey.  Anstin  N.,  Bowensbarg ,  111. 
MeOord,  Robert  L.,  Toulon,  111. 
McCormick,  T.  B.,  Princeton,  Ind. 
McConnell,  Alcxsnder  8.,  Cresco,  la. 
MeCraken,  F..  Dodge  Centre,  Minn. 
McCnIlough,  Oscar  C,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
MeCnIly,  Charles  G.,  Calais,  Me. 
MoCune,  Robert,  Toledo,  O. 
MeDuffeo,  Samuel  V.,  Ludlow,  Ma«s. 
MeBlroy,  Blbridge  P.,  Brockton,  Mass. 
McBwen,  Robert.  New  London,  Ct. 
MeFarland,  Honry  H.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
McFarland,  Moses  O.,  Parma,  Mich. 
McGuigan,  Robert,  if ount  Pleasant,  la. 
McInUre,  Charles  C,  Rockport,  Mass. 
McKay,  James  A.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
McKay,  William,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
MoKean,  John,  Ceredo,  W.  V. 
MeKeen,  Silas,  Bradford,  Vt. 
McKellar,  W.  6..  Spartansburg,  Pa. 
MoKenzte,  Alexander.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
McKinstry,  John  A  ,  Richfield,  O. 
McLaughlin.  Daniel  D.  T.,  Litchfield,  Ct. 
McLean,  Allen,  Litchfield,  Ct. 
McLean,  George  B.,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
McLean,  James,  We«t  Bozfojd,  Mass. 
McLean.  John  K.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


McLeod,  Andrew  J.,  Waldoboro,  Me. 
McLeod,  Norman.  Brandon,  Wis. 
McLoney,  John  N.,  Vermillion,  Dak. 
McLoud,  Anson,  Topsficld,  Mass. 
MoNeUle,  Robert  G.  B..  Brockton,  Maas. 
MoViokar,  Peter,  Topeka.  Kan. 
Mead,  Charles  M.,  Andover,  Mass. 
Mead,  Dariua.  New  York  City. 
Mead,  Henry  B.,  Saccarappa,  Me. 
Mead.  Hiram,  Oberlin,  O. 
Means,  George  J.,  Howell's  Depot,  N.  Y. 
Means,  James  H..  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Means,  John  O.,  Boston  Highlands,  Mai 
Mears,  David  O.,  North  Cambridge,  V 
Mears,  Luden  D.,  Danby,  Vt. 
Mellish,  John  H..  North  Hcituate,  R.  I. 
Melvin,  Charles  T.,  Atkinson,  N.  H. 
Merlam,  Joseph,  Randolph,  O. 
Merrall,  Joseph  H.,  Dutch  Flat.  Cal. 
Merrell,  Bdward  B.,  Ripon,  Wis. 
Merriam,  George  F.,  Greenville,  N.  H. 
Merrill,  Benjamin  B.,  Searsport,  Me. 
Merrill,  Charles  H.,  West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
Merrill,  Charles  W.,  Spring  Valley,  Minn. 
Merrill,  Bliijah  W.,  Spring  Valley,  Minn. 
Merrill,  George  R.,  Blddeford,  Me. 
Merrill.  James  G.,  Davenport,  la. 
Merrill,  James  H.,  Andover,  Moss. 
Merrill,  John  L.,  Marlborough,  N.  H. 
Merrill,  J.  Lt-wis,  South  Chelmsford.  L 
Merrill,  John  M.,  North  Rldgeville,  O. 
Merrill,  Josiah,  South  Franklin,  Mass. 
Merrill,  SeUh,  Patestine. 
Merrill,  Thomas,  Oskaloosa,  la. 
Merrill,  Truman  A.,  Wayland.  Mass. 
Merrill,  William  A.,  Sherman  MUU,  Me. 
Merriman,  Daniel,  Boston,  Mass. 
Merriman,  William  B.,  Ripon,  Wis. 
Merritt,  Blbridge  W.,  Hard  wick.  Mass. 
Merrltt,  WlUiam  C,  Saratoga,  Cal. 
Mershon,  James  R.,  Newton,  la. 
Merwin,  Nathan  T.,  Trumbull,  Ct. 
Merwln,  Samuel  J.  M.,  Wilton,  Ct. 
Meserve,  Isaac  C,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Meaerve,  W.  N. 
Michael,  George,  Freeport,  Me. 
Mighill,  Nathaniel,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Miles,  Bdward  C,  Mont  CInir,  N.  J. 
Miles,  Harvey,  Rnssell,  N.  Y. 
Miles,  Thomas  M.,  Winsted,  Ct. 
Millard,  Joseph  D.,  Pleasanton,  Mich. 
Millard,  Norman  A.,  Chicago,  111. 
Millard,  Watson  B.,  Memphis,  Teun. 
Miller,  Daniel,  Glen  Arbor,  Mich. 
Miller,  Daniel  R  ,  Oberiln,  O. 
Miller,  Blisha  W.,  Rockford,  Mich. 
Miller,  Joel  D.,  Leominster,  Maas. 
Miller,  Richard.  Bmerald  Grove,  Wis. 
Mlllsr,  Robert  D.,  Hartland,  Vt. 
Miller,  Samuel,  Deansvllle,  N.  Y. 
Miller,  Simeon,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Miller,  William,  Kllllngworth,  Ct. 
Milllkan,  Silaa  F.,  MaquokeU,  la. 
Mllliken,  Charles  B.,  Littleton,  N.  H. 
Mills,  Charles  L.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Mills,  Henry,  Canton,  111. 
Milne,  George  C,  Mt.  Carmel,  Ct. 
Miner,  Henry  A.,  Madison.  Wis. 
Miner,  Nathaniel,  Salem,  Ct. 
Miner,  Ovid.  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Miner,  Samuel  B.,  Monroe,  Wis. 
Mirick.  Bdward,  A.,  Neodesha,  Kan. 
Missildine.  Alfred  H.,  Lebanon,  Mo. 
Mitchell,  Charles  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Mitchell,  James,  Cass,  la. 
Mitchell,  James  M.,  Burr  Oak,  la. 
Mitchell,  Thomaa  G.,  Madison  Bridge,  Me. 
Mobley,  Hardy,  New  Iberia,  La. 
Modeset,  Welton  M.,  FowlerviUe,  N.  Y. 
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Monroe,  Bei^amtn  F.,  Lo«t  Nation,  la. 
Monroe,  Thomas  B.,  Akron.  O. 
Montague,  Bnos  J.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 
Mon^omer7,  Andrew,  Ablngton,  Ct. 
Montiomery,  Giles  F.,  A.  B.  a  F.  M.,  Cm- 

tr<a  Turkey. 
Montgomery,  John  A.,  Morris,  lU. 
Mooar,  Geoive,  Oakland,  OaL 
Moody,  Ell,  Montague,  Mass. 
Moody,  Howard.  East  Andover,  N.  H. 
Moon,  Charles  S.,  Hamilton,  Mo. 
Mooney,  Warren,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 
Moore,  Albert  W.,  Bristol.  N.  H. 
Moore,  Bei^amln,  lif  IddleviUc,  Mich. 
Moore,  Edson  J.,  Harwich  Port,  Mass. 
Moore,  Henry,  Kont,  O. 
Moore,  Nathaniel  8.,  CllntonyiUe,  Wis. 
Moore,  William  B.  B.,  Bolton,  Ct. 
Moore,  William  H..  Hartford,  Ct. 
Morehouse,  C.  M.,  Bvansville,  Wis. 
Morehouse,  Darius  A.,  Owatonna,  Minn. 
Morgan,  Charles  O.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Morgan,  David  8.,  Montello^Wis. 
Morgan,  Oeorge  F.  G.,  Rio  vista,  Cal. 
Morgan,  John,  Oberlin,  O. 
Morgan,  John  F.,  Portland,  Me. 
Morgan,  8tillman,  Bristol,  Vt. 
Morley,  John  H.,  Winona,  Minn. 
Morley,  Sardls  B.,  Plttsfleld,  Mass. 
Morong,  Thomas,  Ashland,  Mass. 
Morrill,  Stephen  B..  Harvard,  Mass. 
Morris,  Bdward,  Caddo,  Choctaw  N.,  Ind. 

Ter. 
Morris,  B.  J.,  Neath,  Pa. 
Morris,  George,  Vallc^o,  Cal. 
Morris,  Henry,  Bingh*«mton,  N.  Y. 
Morris,  Myron  N.,  Went  Hartford.  Ct. 
Morris,  Richard,  Allen's  Grove,  Wis. 
Morris,  Oztas  8.,  Cummlngton,  Mass. 
Morrison,  Nathan  J.,  North  Sprlnfffleld.  Mo. 
Morrison,  Samuel,  Sheboygan  FaUa,  WU. 
Morse,  Alfred,  Austin,  Minn. 
Morse,  Charles  F.jThetford,  Vt. 
Morse,  Henry  C,  Union  City.  Mich. 
Morse,  James,  B.,  Webster,  la. 
Morss,  Georse  H.,  Clarendon,  Vt. 
Morton,  Alpha,  Oakham.  Mass. 
Morton,  WflUam  D.,  Chester,  Ct. 
Moses,  Dlghton,  Monroe,  Ct. 
Moses,  John  C,  Clinton,  la. 
Moses,  Leonard  H.,  Walnut  Station,  Minn. 
Moulton,  B.  C,  Fayette,  la. 
Mulder,  William,  Leslie,  Mich. 
Munger,  Theodore  T.,  East  Hartford,  Ct. 
Munsell,  J.  H.,  Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y. 
Munson,  Frederick,  Haddam  Neck,  Ct. 
Mnnson,  Myron  A..  Huntington,  Mass. 
Murcb,  Harvey  G.,  Lamar,  Mo. 
Murdoch,  David,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Murphy,  Thomas  D^  Granby.  Cu 
•  Murray.  William  H.  H.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Myers,  Hiram.  Alma.  Kan. 
Myers,  John  C,  LaSalle,  HI. 
Myrlck,  Osborn,  Middletown,  Vt. 

Kail,  James,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Nason,  Charles  P.  H.,  Chelsea.  Mass. 
Nason,  John  H.,  Eapt  Smlthfiold,  Pa. 
Neerkln,  Nicholas,  Nunica,  Mich. 
Ncesima,  Joseph  H.^A.  B.  C.  F.  Mm  Japan, 
Nelson,  George  W..  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 
Nelson,  Sybrandt,  Lenox,  N.  Y. 
Newoomb,  Oeorge  B.,  New  Haven,  Ot. 
Newoomb,  Luther,  Stranger,  Kan. 
Newell,  Wellington,  BastCharlemont,  Mass. 
Newhall,  Ebenezer,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Newman,  Stephen  M.,  Taunton,  Mass. 
Newton,  John,  Philadelphia.  N.  Y. 
Nichols,  Charles,  New  Britain,  Ct. 


Nichols,  Charles  L.,  Brownvllle,  Me. 
Nichols,  D.  Bar,  New  Mllford,  IlL 
Nichols,  Nathan  R.,  Barnet,  Vt. 
Nichols.  Washington  A.,  Lake  Forest,  Dl. 
Nield,  Thomas,  Roscommon,  Mich. 
Noble,  Charles,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Noble,  Bdward  W.,  Truro.  Mass. 
Noble,  Frederick  A.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Noble,  Mason,  Jr.,  Sheffield,  Mass. 
Noble,  Thomas  K.,  San  Francinco,  CaL 
Norcross,  Flavins  V.,  Union.  Me. 
Norcross,  Lanson  P.,  Plattvllle.  Col. 
Norcross,  S.  Gerard,  Conway.  N.  H. 
Norris,  Austin  H.,  Clare,  Mich. 
Norris,  John  S.,  Mondovi,  Wis. 
North,  Simeon,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Northcott,  T.  C,  Woodstock,  III. 
Northrop,  Henry  D.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Northrop,  James  A.,  Otisville,  la. 
Norton,  Bdward,  Qulney,  Mass. 
Norton,  Franklin  B.,  (Wis.) 
Norton,  H.  B.,  San  Jos«,  Cal. 
Norton,  John  F..  Natick,  Mass. 
Norton,  Smith,  Boston.  Mass. 
Norton,  Thomas  B.,  Prescott,  Mass. 
Norton,  William  W..  Alexandria,  Minn. 
Nourse^Robert.  Aledo,  III. 
Noyes,  i>aniel  J.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Noyes,  Daniel  P.,  Newbury  port,  Mass. 
Noyes,  Gnrdon  W.,  Woodbury,  Ct. 
Noyes,  Joseph  T.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Madura. 
Noyes,  Beli£  W.,  North  Adams,  Mich. 
Nutting,  George  B..  Oramel,  N.  Y. 
Nutting,  John  K.,  Austinburg,  O. 

Oakey,  James,  Blk  Point,  Dak. 
Obear,  William  F.,  Newcastle,  Me. 
Ober,  Benjamin,  Petersham,  Mass. 
Olds,  Henry  H.,  Shutosbury,  Ma«s. 
Oliphant,  Charles  H.,  Orange  Valley,  N.  J. 
Ollerenshaw,  Samuel,  Laclede,  Mo. 
Ohnsted,  Franklin  W.,  Town»hond,  VU 
Olney,  Eugene  C,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 
Ordway,  Jalrus,  Salem,  Ct. 
OrvU,  William  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Osborn,  Geo.  S.,  South  Sanford,  Me. 
Osborn,  William  H.,  Hartland,  Mich. 
Osborne,  OvruB  P.,  Southington,  Ct. 
Osgood,  Bdward  R.,  Bluehill,  Me. 
Osgood,  Henry  H.,  Naples,  Me. 
Osgood,  Reuben  D.,  Llmington,  Me. 
Osmnn,  Wm.  T.  Sand  Bank,  N.  Y. 
Otis,  Israel  T.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Otis,  Norman  L  ,  Ithaca,  Mich. 
Otis,  Oren  F.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Ottman,H.  Augustus,  Cummlngton,  Mass. 
Overman,  A.  A.,  Muscoda.  Wis. 
Ovlatt,  George  A.,  Sudbury,  Mass. 
Owen,  Evan.  Jennieton,  wis. 
Owens,  Owen,  Birmingham,  Pa. 
Owens,  Thomas  G.,  Trerapoleau,  Wis. 
Owens,  Thomas  M.,  New  York  Mills,  N.  Y. 
Oxnard,  Frederick,  Sandwich,  Mass. 

Packard,  Abel  K.,  Greeley,  Col. 
Packard,  Alpheus  S.,  Brunswick,  Me. 
Packard,  David  T.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Packard,  Bdward  N.,  Evanston,  III. 
Packard,  Theopbilus,  Manteno,  111. 
Paddock,  Bdward  A.,  Suuth  Haven,  Mieh. 
Paddock,  George  A.,  Rookford,  la. 
Page,  Alvah  C,  Elgin,  111. 
Page,  BenJ  unln  G.,  Friend,  Neb. 
Page,  Charles  B. ,  Chardon,  O. 
Page,  Henry  P.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Europwn 

Turkey, 
Page,  Jesse,  Atkinson,  N.  H. 
Paine,  Albert,  Charlestown,  Mass. 
Paine,  Bernard,  Foxboro*,  Mass. 
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Paine,  John  0.,  Grovelaad,  Man. 
Paine,  Levi  L.,  Bangor,  Me. 
Paine,  Rodney.  North  Topeka,  Ean. 
Paine,  Bewail.  Montgomery  Centre,  Vt. 
Painter,  Ohsrlea  O.,  Stafford  Springs,  Ot. 
Palmer,  A.  B.,  South  Weare,  N.  H. 
Palmer,  Chariea  M.,  Meriden,  N.  H. 
Palmer,  Chariea  R.,  Bridgeport,  Ot. 
Palmer,  Edward  S.,  Weathampton,  Mass. 
Palmer,  Bdwln  B.,  Ipawieh,  Maaa. 
Pakner,  Elliot,  Portland,  Ct. 
Palmer,  Frederic.  Revere,  Maaf . 
Pahner,  George  W..  Carroll.  la. 
Palmer,  John  A..  Sheldon,  la. 
P»Imer,  Jamea  M.,  Cambrldseport,  Mass. 
Palmer,  Ray,  Bible  Hoaae.  New  York  City. 
Palmer.  William  8.,  Norwich,  Ct. 
Pangbom,  David  E.,  Wadham*s  Mills,  N.  T. 
Pannell.  C.  H.  H.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Paris,  John  D.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  mnoaiian 

Itlanda. 
Park,  AnPtin  L.,  Oardiner,  Me. 
Park,  Calvin  B.,  West  Boxford,  Masa. 
Park,  Charles  W.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  India. 
Park,  Edwards  A..  Andover.  MasM. 
Park,  William  E..  GloversvUle,  N.  Y. 
Parker,  Alexander,  Mitchell,  la. 
Parker,  Benjamin  W.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Ba- 

toaiUm  MawU. 
Parker,  Charles.  Coral,  Mich. 
Parker,  Edwin  P.,  HHrtford,  Ct. 
Parker,  Henry  B..  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Parker,   Henry  H.,   Honolulu,    Hawaiian 

TilandB, 
Parker,  J.  Homer,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Parker,  Horace,  Aver,  Mass. 
Parker,  John  D.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Parker,  Leonard  S.,  Turner's  Falls,  Mass. 
Parker,  Roswell.  North  Adams,  Mioh. 
Parker,  Roswell  D.,  Manhattan,  Kan. 
Parser,  William  W..  West  Boylston,  Maas. 
Parker,  Woo^ter,  Belfast,  Me. 
Parkhnrat,  Chariea  H.,  Lenox,  Maas. 
Parkinson,  Royal,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Parlin,  J.  B.,  Staceyviile,  U, 
Parmelee,  B.  Harvey,  Long  Ridge,  Ct. 
Parmelee,  Henry  M.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 
Parmelee,  Howard  R.,  Mesopotamia,  O. 
Parmelee,  Jamea  B.,  Peru,  111. 
Parmelee,  Moses  P.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  U.,Ea9tem 

Turkey. 
Parmelee,  Simeon,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Parmenter,C.  O.,  Cromwell,  la. 
Parrey,  Porter  B.,  Three  Oaks,  Mich. 
Parsons,  Benjamin  F.,  Derry,  N.  H. 
Parsons,  Ebenezer  G.,  Byfleld,  Mass. 
Parsons,  Henry  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Parsons,  John,  Kennebunk,  Me. 
Parsons,  Robert,  Flat  Rock,  Mich. 
Parsons,  William  M.,  Rldgebury,  Ct. 
Partridge,  George  C,  Batavla,  111. 
Partridge,  L.  C,  North  Bennington,  Vt. 
Partridge.  Samuel  H.,  Greenfleld,  N.  H. 
Patrick,  Henry  J.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Pasco,  Martin  K.,  West  WlUlamafield,  O. 
Patch,  Rufhs,  Ontario,  Ind. 
Patchln,  John,  Chardon,  O. 
Patten,  Moses,  Greensboro',  Vt. 
Patten,  William  A^  Kingnton,  N.  H. 
Patton,  James  L.,  GreenvlUe,  Mich. 
Patton,  William,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Patton,  WiUlam  W.,  Chicago,  111. 
Payne,  Bdward  B.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Payne.  Joseph  H.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Peabody,  Albert  B.,  Stratham,  N.  H. 
Peabody,  Chariea,  Ashbumham,  Mass. 
Peabody,  Charles,  Chicago,  III. 
Pearson,  James  B.,  Mont  Clair,  N.  J« 
Pearson,  Reuel  M.,  Polo,  HI. 


Pearson,  Samuel  W.,  Andover,  Me. 

Pease,  Aaron  G.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Peck.  Whitman,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Peckhom,  Jo«eph,  Kingston.  Mass, 

Peebles,  David,  Dudley,  N.  C. 

Pceke,  George  H.,  Chicago,  111. 

Peet,  Jonah  W.,  Fontanelle,  la. 

Peet,  Lyman  B  ,  West  Haven,  Ct. 

Peet,  Stephen  D.,  Ashtabula,  O. 

Pelrce,  Charles  M.,  Middlefleld,  Mass. 

Peloubet,  Francis  N.,  Natlck,  Mass. 

Pelton,  George  A.,  Qroton,  N.  Y. 

Pendleton,  Henry  G.,  Chenoa,  111. 

Penfield,  Samuel,  Nora,  111. 

Pennell,  Lewis  W.,  Stockbridge  Oen.,  Maas. 

Pennoyer,  Andrew  L.,  Rosevill'*,  III. 

Fenwell,  William  W.,  New  York,  la. 

Peregrine,  Philip,  Shetek,  Minn. 

Perlcina.  Ariel  B.  P.,  Ware,  Mass. 

Perkins,  Bei^amin  F.,  Hampton,  N.  H. 

Perkins.  Bdgar,  Copenhagen,  N.  Y. 

Perkins,  Francis  B.,  Denver,  Col. 

Perkins,  Frederic  T.,  Tilton,  N.  H. 

Perkins,  George  A.,  Lunenburgh,  Vt. 

Perkins,  George  G.,  Ames,  la. 

Pel  kins,   Henry   K.  W.,    Cambrldgeport, 
Mass. 

Perkins,  Henry  M.,  Hanover,  Mass. 

Perklna,  Sidney  K.  B..  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

Perrin,  Lavalette,  Wolcottvllle,  Ot. 

Perry,  A.  L.,  South  Wllliamstown,  Mass. 

Perry,  Cyrus  M.,  Southwick,  Mass. 

Perry,  D.  Bralnerd,  Crete,  Neb. 

Perry,  David  C,  Columbus,  O. 

Perry,  Ralph,  Agawam,  Mass. 

Perry,  Truman  S..  Cumberland  Centre,  Me. 

PettenglU,  John  H.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Pettibone,  Ira,  Winchester,  Ct. 
Pettlbone,  Ira  F.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  Turkey, 

Pettitt,  John,  Homestead,  Mich. 
Phelps,  Austin,  Andover,  Mass. 
Phelps,  Frederic  B.,  Lowell,  Vt. 
Phelps,  Samuel  W.,  Lombard,  111. 
Phelps,  Winthrop  H.,  80.  Egremont,  Maag. 
Phillips,  Daniel,  North  Chelmsford,  Mass. 
Phillips,  G«orge  W.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Phillips,  John,  Neosha  Falls,  Ean. 
Phillips,  Lebbeus  R.,  Groton,  Mass. 
Phillips,  Samanl,  Disco.  Mich. 
Phillips,  Sem,  Dodgevllle,  Wis. 
Phillips,  Thomas  D.,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 
Phillips,  W.  I.,  College  Springs.  la. 
Phinney,  George  W.,  Geneva,  O. 
Phipps,  George  G.,  Wellesley,  Msss. 
Phlpps,  William  H.,  Poquoiiock.  Ct. 
Pickett,  Cyrus,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Pickett,  Joseph  W.,  DesMolnes,  la. 
Pierce,  Asa  C,  Brookfleld  Centre,  Ct. 
Pierce,  George,  Jr.,  Milford,  N.  H. 
Pierce,  George  J.,  Wentworth,  N.  H. 
Pierce,  John  D.,  YpsilanU,  Mich. 
Piorce,  John  B.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  Eattem 

T\irkev. 
Pierce,  LeRoy  M.,  Bemardstown,  Mass. 
Pierce,  Nathaniel  H.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Pierce,  Webster  K  ,  Brimfleld,  Mass. 
Pierce,  William,  Went  Buxton,  Me. 
Pierce,  William  G.,  Champaign,  111. 
Pieraon,  Isaac,  A.  B.  C.  F.M.,  North  China. 
Pleraon,  8.  W.,  Palnnsville,  O. 
Pieraon.  William  H.,  No.  Somervllle,  Maaa. 
Pike,  Alpheus  J.,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 
Pike,  Erra  B.,  North  Boothbay,  Me. 
Pike,  Gustavus  D.,  66  Reade  St.,  N.  Y.  Qty. 
Pike,  John.  Rowley,  Mass. 
Pike,  Josiah  W.  C,  HolUnd,  IJ 
Plnkerton,  Adam,  Orion,  Wis. 
Pinkerton,  Myron  W.,  A.  B.  C.F.M.,  South 
Africa. 
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Piper,  0«leb  W.,  8andi«fleM,  ICasi. 
Pipes,  Abner  M.,  UaloDyiUe,  O. 
Pitcher,  Charles  W.,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 
Pitkin,  Paul  Hm  Farmington,  N.  H. 
PizlOT\^Btephen  O.,  A.  B.  G.  F.  M.,  8<mSh 

Plaoe,  Olney,  New  Haven,  K.  T. 

Piatt,  DeniUfl,  South  Norwalk,  Ot, 

Piatt,  Henry  D.,  Danvera,  III. 

Piatt,  Lnther  H.,  Eureka,  Kan. 

Piatt,  M.  Fayette,  Lincohi,  Neb. 

Piatt,  Merit  B.,  GlaaBboro\  N.  J. 

Piatt,  William,  Maple  Rapidi,  Mich. 

Plumb,  Albert  H.,  Boston  Highlands,  Mass. 

Piumb,  Joseph  0.,  Joplin.  Mo. 

Plumer,  Alexander  B.,  West  Sden,  Me. 

Poage,  George  Qt.,  Logan,  la. 

Pollard,  George  A.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Pollock,  Henry  G..  Rantoul,  ID. 

Pomeroy,  Bdward    N.,  West    Bpringfleldt 


Pomeroy,  Lemuel,  Mnseotah,  Kan. 

Pond,  Benjamin  W.,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Pond,  Ohaunoev  N.,  Wauseon,  O. 

Pond,  Enoch,  Bangor,  Me. 

Pond,  Jeremiah  Svarts,  Militown,  Me. 

Pond,  William  C,  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 

Poor,  Daniel  J.,  Leamington,  HI. 

Pope,  Charles  H.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Pope,  G.  Stanley,  Talladega,  AIs. 

Pope,  Howard  W.,  Black  Rock,  Ct. 

Porter,  Bdward  G.,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Porter,  George,  Fremont,  Neb. 

Porter,  Giles  M.,  Garnaville,  la. 

Porter,  Henry  D,,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  NorOi 

China, 
Porter,  Jeremiah,  Fort  D.  A.  RusseU,  W.  T. 
Porter,  Nelson  D.,  Oskaloosa,  la. 
Porter.  Noah,  New  Haven.  Ct. 
Porter,  Samuel,  Livonia,  Mich. 
Porter,  Samuel  F.,  Harmony,  N.  Y. 
Porter,  William,  Beioit,  Wis. 
Porter,  William. 

Post,  Aureilan  H.,  Twinsburg,  O. 
Post,  Martin,  Stockton,  Cai. 
Post,  Truman  M,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Potter,  Daniel  F  ,  Brunswick,  Me. 
Potter,  Edmund  H.,  West  Somerviile,  Mass. 
Potwin,  Lemuel  S.,  Hudson,  O. 
Potwio,  William  S..  Monona,  la. 
Powell,  Isaac  P.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Powell,  Jame9.  Chicago,  III. 
Powell,  John  J.,  Reno,  Nev. 
Powell,  John  N.,  Medford,  Minn. 
Powell,  Llewellyn  R.,  Alliance,  O. 
Powell,  Rhys,  Delaware,  O. 
Powell,  William,  Ironton,  O. 
Powers,  Dennis,  Abington,  Mass. 
Pratt,  Edward  H.,  East  Woodstock,  Ct. 
Pratt,  Francis  G.,  Mlddleboro',  Mass. 
Pratt,  George  H.,  Agawam.  Mass. 
Pratt,  Horace,  Northfleld,  Vt. 
Pratt,  J.  Loring  Strong,  Me. 
Pratt,  Llewellyn,  North  Adams,  Mass. 
Pratt,  Miner  G.,  Andover,  Mass. 
Pratt,  Parsons  S.,  Dorset,  Vt. 
Pratt,  Theodore  O.,  Hancock,  N.  H. 
Prentiss,  Norman  A.,  Aurora,  111. 
Preston.  E.  T.,  Newton,  la. 
Preston,  Ira  M.,  Marletu,  O. 
Preston,  Joseph  P.,  Kelley*s  Island,  O. 
Price,  Lewis  v..  South  Adams,  Mass. 
Prince,  Newell  A.,  Enfield.  Ct. 
Prior,  Isaac  R.,  Rehoboth,  Mass. 
Pritehard,  Davfd  B^  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Proctor,  Peter  P.,  New  Iberia,  La. 
Prudden,  Theodore  P.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Pugh,  J.  W..  Paris,  O. 
Pugh,  Thomas,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


Pnllan.  Frederick  B.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
Putnam,  Austin,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Putnam,  Geome  A.,  Mlllbury,  Mass. 
Putnam,  Hiram  B.,  Balem,  Mass. 
Pyke,  Charles,  Waterbury,  Ct. 

Qualfe,  Robert,  Elroy,  Wis. 
Quick,  Abram  J.,  Rochester.  N.  H. 
Quint,  Alonzo  H.,  New  Bedford,  Mi 


Radfbrd,  Walter,  Fredonia,  Kan. 
Rand.  Edward  A.,  Franklin,  Mass. 
Rand,  William  A.,  South  Seabrook^.  H. 
Rand,  William  H.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Rankin,  A.  L.,  Tulare.  Cal. 
Rankin,  Edward  B.,  Ffeirfield,  Ct. 
Rankin,  J.  Eames,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rankin,  Samuel  G.  W.,  Vernon,  CU 
Ranney,  Timothy,  St.  Johnsbury  Centre,  Vt. 
Ranslow,  Eugene  J..  Weils  River,  Vt. 
Ransom,  George  R.,  Waverly,  la. 
Rawson,  George  A.,  Church vllle,  N.  Y. 
Rawson,  Thomas  R.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Ray,  Charles  B.,  New  York  City. 
Ray,  John  W.,  Lake  City,  Minn. 
Raymond,  Alft-ed  C.  New  Haven,  Ot. 
liaymond.  Edward  N.,  Granite  FalU,  Minn. 
Rea,  Frederiek,  Boston,  Mass. 
Read,  Eugene  B.,  Marietta,  O. 
Read,  Herbert  A.,  Marshall.  Mich. 
Redcoif,  Richard.  Sherman.  Mich. 
Redfield,  Charles,  Plainfield,  Vt. 
Redlon.  Amos,  Abbot,  Me. 
Reed,  Albert  0.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 
Reed,  Arthur  T.,  Medina,  O. 
Reed,  Oharies  F.,  (111.) 
Reed,  Edward  A.,  Springfield,  Mais. 
lieed,  Edward  G.,  Bennington,  Vt. 
Reed,  Frederick  A.,  East  Taunton,  Mass. 
Reed,  Glover  C,  Alliance,  O. 
Reed,  Julius  A.,  Columbus,  Neb. 
Reed,  L.,  Erie,  Pa. 
Reed,  Myron  W-,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Reed,  William  C,  Beverly,  V 
Rees,  Henry,  Emporia,  Elan. 
Rcid,  Adam,  Salisbury,  Ct. 
Reld,  Lewis  H.,  East  Canaan,  Ct. 
Relyea,  Beniamin  J..  Weetport,  Ct. 
licutb,  Jacob,  SherrilPs  Mount.  Is. 
Reynolds,  George  C.,  A.B.  C.  F.  M.,  Xdit. 

em  Turkey. 
Reynolds,  L^turiston,  Auburn^e. 
Reynolds,  William  T..  North  Haven.  Ct. 
Rice,  Augustus  M.,  Little  Compton,R  L 
Rice,  Charles  B.,  Dan  vers  Centre,  Mass. 
Rice,  Edwin  W.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Rice,  John,  Hematite,  Mo. 
Rice,  Walter,  Lunenburg,  Mass. 
liich,  Alonxo  B.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
Richards,  Austin,  Boston,  tfass. 
Richards,  Charles  H.,  Madison,  Wis. 
iiichards,  John  L.,  Chicago.  III. 
Richards,  John  P.,  Boweni>burg,  111. 
Kichards.  William  M.,  Princeton,  Wis. 
Richardson,  Albert  M..  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Richardson,  Charles  A.,  Cottonwood  Falls, 

Kan. 
Richardson,  Cyrus,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Richardson,  D.  Warren,  Bast  Bridgewater, 

Moss. 
Richardson,  Ellas  H.,  Hartford.  Ct. 
Richardson,  Gilbert  B.,  East  Alstead,  N.  H. 
Richardson,  Henry,  Gilead,  Me. 
Richardson,  Henrv  J.,  Lincoln,  Mass. 
liichardson,  Martin  L.,  Sturbrldge,  Mass. 
Richardson,  Nathaniel,  West  Gloucester, 

Mass. 
Richardson,  Sanford,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  ITest- 

em  Turkey, 
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Richardson,  Willtam  T.,  Lexington,  O. 
Rtehmond.  Tbomafl  T.,  Taant  »d,  Mam. 
mgg<,  Alfred  L.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  Santee 

Afrenrir,  Dak. 
BtirgB,  Thomas  L.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  H.,  Fort 

Sally,  Dak. 
RIndell,  Ullbert,  Jr..  Toledo.  la. 
Ritchie,  George,  Wllllam«baig,  la. 
Bobbins,  Alden  B.,  Muscatine,  la. 
RobMns,  An<M>n  H.,  Lodi,  O. 
Robblns.  Elijah,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  South 

Africa, 
Robblns,  H.  H.,  Alden,  la. 
Robblns,  Silas  W.,  Manchester,  Ct. 
Roberu,  Bennett.  Franklin,  In. 
Roberts,  G.  Lewis,  Tremont,  111. 
Roberto,  H.  P.,  Wataga,  III. 
Roberto,  Jacob,  Aubamdale.  Mass. 
Roberto,  James  G.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Roberto,  Lindaey  A.,  Athens,  Ala. 
Roberto,  Morris,  Remsen,  N.  T. 
Roberto,  Thomas  E.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Robie,  Benjamin  A.,  Oroton.  Mass. 
Roble,  Edward,  Greenland.  N.  H. 
Robie,  ThoDUM  S.,  Winchandon,  Mass. 
Robinson,  Kthelfred  R.,  Mt.  Palatine,  111. 
Robinson,  Henry.  Guilford,  Ot. 
Robinson,  H.  P..  Highland,  Kan. 
Robinson,  William  A.,  Homer,  N.  T. 
Rockwell,  Samoel,  Pern,  Vt. 
Rock  wood,  George  A.,   Rensselaer  Falls, 

N.  Y. 
Roekwood,  Samuel  L.,  North  Weymouth, 
Mass. 

Rodgert,  George,  Gilmanton  Iron  Works, 
N.  H. 

Rodgers,  Levi,  Olaremont,  N.  H. 

Rodman,  Datiiel  8.,  Mont  Clair,  N.  J. 

Koe,  Alvah  D.,  A  Aon,  Minn. 

Rogers,  Enoch  B.,  Eureka,  Kan. 

Rogers,  Henry  M^  Webster,  Mass. 

Rogers,  John  A.  K.,  Berea.  Ky. 

Rogers,  Osgood  W.,  Farmington,  Me. 

Rood,  David,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M..  South  JJHca, 

Rood,  Heman,  Hanover,  ISf.  H. 

Root,  Augustine,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Boot,  Barnabas,  Mendi,  West  AJHca, 

Root,  Edward  W..  Chenango  Forks,  N.  T. 

Root,  E  P.,  Souih  Wilbraham.  Mass. 

Root,  James  P.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Root,  Marvin,  Lanark,  III. 

Ropes,  William  L.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Rosboro,  8.  R.,  Tracy  City,  Tenn. 

Booe,  Henry  T.,  Mllwaukoe,  Wis. 

Rose,  L.  P.  Orland.  Ind. 

Rose,  William  F^  Crystal  Lake,  HI. 

Bose,  William  W.  Rockford,  lil. 

Roaenkrans,  D.  W..  Uttle  Falls,  Minn, 

Rosa,  A.  B.,  Cambrldgeboro',  Pa. 

Roas,  A.  Hastings,  Purt  Huron,  Mioh. 

Rosa,  John  A.,  Belfast.  Me. 

Rosa,  Orville  A.,  Clayton,  Cal. 

Roaaiter,  George  R..  Marletto,  O. 

Rounce^oaoph  S.,  Pauldingville,  Mo. 

Rouse,  Thomas  H..  Ban  Mateo,  Osl. 

Rowell,  Joaeph,  San  Franelaoo,  Cal. 

Rowland,  Lyman  S.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Rowland,  Samuel,  Garland,  Pa. 

Rowley,  George  B.,  Norfolk,  N.  Y. 

Rowley,  Loveland  T.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  la. 

Rowley,  lililton,  Darlington,  Wia. 

Roy,  Joaeph  E.,  Chicago.  111. 

Royoe,  LeRoy,  Cleveland,  O. 

Roddick,  Charlea  E.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Ruddock,  Charlea  A.,  Cannon  Biver  Falls, 
Minn. 

Ruddock,  Edward  N.,  Dartford,  Wis. 

Runnelf ,  Mosea  T.,  Sanbomton,  N.  H. 

Ruaaell,  Bzekiel,  Holbrook,  Maaa. 


Russell,  Frank,  Ealnmasoo,  Mich. 
Russell,  Bnnry  A.,  Colebrook,  Ct 
Russell,  William.  Wnshinrton,  D.  C. 
Russell,  William  P.,  Memphis,  Mich. 
Rustodt.  Henry  F.,  Sudbury,  Vt. 
Rybolt,  John  C.,  Bloomington,  111. 
Ryder,  William  H.,  Oberlin,  O. 

Sabln,  Joel  G.,  Elkhom,  Wis. 

Sabln,  Levi  P.,  Centre,  Wis. 

Safford,  Albert  W.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

SsfTord,  George  B  ,  Burlington.  Vt. 

Bafford,  William  Ej.  Hudson.  Wis. 

Sallenbach,  Henry  H..  Lincoln.  Nob. 

Salmon,  Edmund  P.,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Salmon,  Edward  P.,  Depere,  Wis. 

Salter,  Charles  C.,  Waverly,  Ifl. 

Salter,  William.  Burlington,  la. 

Samson,  Amos  J  ,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Sanbone,  Geor^re  E.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Sanders,  Clarendon  M.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo- 
ming. 

Sanderson,  Alonzo,  Bedford,  Mich. 

Sanderson,  Joseph,  Westport,  Ct. 

Sands,  John  D.,  Belmont,  la. 

Sanford.  Baalis,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Sanford,  Klias  B.,  Thomaston.  Ct. 

Sanford,  Enoch,  Raynham,  Mass. 

Sanford,  W.  C,  Oak  Grove,  Wis. 

Santord,  Willtam  H.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Sargent,  Frank  D.,  Brookline,  N.  H. 

Sargent,  George  W.,  Milwaukee,  Wia. 

Sargent,  Roger  M.,  Harrlstown.  111. 

Ravage,  George  S.  F..  Chicago,  111. 

Bavsge,  John  R;,  Kalkaska,  Mich. 

Savage,  .John  w..  Canton,  Mass. 

BavBge.  William  T.,  Godfrev,  111. 

Sawin,  Theophllus  P.,  Middfeboro',  Mass. 

Sawin  T.  Paraona,  Janesville.  Wis. 

Bchauffler,  Henry  A.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  itfi<«- 
tria. 

Sch'ierer,  John,  LaG  range.  Mo. 

Scheuerle,  G.,  (la.) 

Schlichter.  .Tohn  B.,  Sterllnff,  Kan. 

Schlosser,  George,  Pazton,  111. 

Schneider,  Jacoo,  (la.) 

Schofleld,  William,  Berlin,  Vt. 

Soofield,  Abishai,  Hartford,  Wis. 

Scofleld,  William  C,  Webster,  N.  H. 

Scotford,  John,  Louisville,  Kan. 

Scott,  Charlea,  Springfield.  Maaa. 

Scott,  Dariua  B.,  Lynnfleld  Centre,  Maaa. 

Pcott,  George  H..  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Scott,  George  R.  W.,  Fltehburg,  Maaa. 

Scott,  Nelson,  East  Granville,  Mass. 

Scovllle,  Samuel,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Scribner,  Leonard  M.,  St.  Mary's,  Kan. 

Scudder,  Bvarto.  Great  Harrington,  Masa. 

Bcudder,  Henry  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Boudder,  William  W.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 

Seabury,  Edwin,  WaljMle,  N.  H. 

Seabury,  Joseph  B.,  Lowell,  Maes. 

Seagravo,  James  C,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Searle,  Richard  T.,  Wlndaor,  Vt. 

Beaton,  Charlea  M.,  Colcheater,  Vt. 

Beaver,  William  R.,  Muakegod,  Mich. 

Beccombe,  Charles.  St.  Helena,  Neb. 

Seoley,  Raymond  H.,  Haverhill,  Masa. 

Beelye,  Julius  H.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Seelye,  L.  Clark,  Northampton,  Masa. 

Beelye,  Samuel  T.,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Solden,  Calvin,  Aurora,  III. 

Belden,  Edward  G.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Sellers,  Edwin  B^  Boston,  Mass. 

Sengeetache,  J.  H.  H..  Woodville,  Ga. 

Beaeiona,  Alexander  J.,  Beverly.  Masa. 

Besalons,  Joseph  W.,  We<*tminster,  Ct. 

Besalona,  Samuel,  St.  John's,  Mich. 

Severance,  Milton  L.,  Orwell,  Vt. 
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BewaU,  Albert  C,  WUUanutowii,  Mam. 
Bewail,  David  B..  York,  Mo. 
Bewail,  John  S.,  Bangor,  Me. 
Bewail.  Jotham,  Limerick,  M[e. 
tfewall,  Jotham  B.,  Brunswick,  He. 
BewaU,  William,  Norwloh,  Vt. 
BewaU,  William  8.,  Si.  Albans,  Me. 
Beward,  Edwin  D.,  Laclede,  Mo. 
Beward,  D.  M.,  Morlah,  N.  Y. 
Bezton,  WJlUara  C.  Perry  Centre,  N.  Y. 
Seymour,  Bela  N.,  New  Inswich,  N.  H. 
Seymour,  Charles  N.,  Tolland,  Ot. 
Seymour,  Charles  R.,  Newbury  port,  Maas. 
Seymour,  Henrv.  Bust  Hawley,  Maas. 
Beymour,  Joel  M.,  Brookfleld,  Mass. 
Bhafer,  Archibald  8^  Cary's  Mi  Is,  N.  Y. 
Shannon,  Oscar  J.,  Braporia,  Kan. 
Shattuck,  Amos  F.,  HoUis,  N.  U. 
Bhattuck,  Calvin  8.,  MUlvilie,  N.  Y. 
Shaw,,  Edwin  W^  Lawrence,  Mich. 
Shaw,  Horatio  W.,  6abetba.  Kan. 
Shaw,  Luther,  Tallmadg^,  O. 
Shay,  John  H.,  Beardstown,  111. 
Hhedd,  Charles,  Waseca,  Minn. 
Sheldon,  Charles  B.,  Sxcelnior.  Minn. 
Sheldon,  Stewart,  A.  H.  M.  B.,  Yankton, 

Dak. 
Sheldon,  Winthrop  D.,  Colorado  Springs, 

Col. 
Shepard,  Thomas,  Bristol,  R.  L 
Bhepley,  David,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Bheiman,  B.  B..  Prairie  City,  la. 
Sherman,  Floyd  B.,  Wyandotte,  Kan. 
Shtrrill,  Alvan  F.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Bherrill,  Datia,  Forrest.  III. 
Sherrill,  Franklin  G;;  White  City,  Kan. 
Sherwin,  John  C,  Menomonee,  Wis. 
Shiere,  PhUip  B.,  West  SomervUle,  Maaa. 
Shinn,  Robert  F.,  Qulncy,  lU. 
Bhipherd,  Fayette,  Uberlin,  O. 
Shipman,  Hamuel  B.,  Cleveland,  O.] 
Shipman,  Thomaa  L.,  Jewett  City,  Ct. 
Shirley,  Arthur,  Conway,  Mass. 
Bhlrrell,  Samuel  D.,  Fair  Haven,  Vt 
bhorey,  H.  Allen,  Boston,  Maaa. 
Shurtleff,  David,  Shirley,  Mass. 
Slkes,  Lewis  B.,  Vienna,  Kan. 
Hlmmons,  H.  C,  Marshall,  Minn. 
Simpson,  Adam,  Fairmont,  Minn. 
Sims,  J..  Nevada,  Cal. 
Binnett,  Charles  N.,  Lebanon,  Me. 
Sknele,  John  P.,  Bast  Bloorafleld,  N.  Y. 
Skeele,  Henry  M., 'I'umer  Junction,  HI. 
Skentelbury,  W.  H.,  Waoousta,  Midi. 
Skinner,  Al^ed  L»  Bucksport,  Me. 
Skinner,  George  W.,  WeUsvUie,  Kan. 
Slater,  Charles,  Prairie  City,  la. 
Sleeper,  William  T.,  Worcester,  Masa. 
Blyter,  B.  S.,  »myma,  Mich. 
SmaU,  Uriah  W.,  WUton,  Me. 
Smart,  William  8..  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Andrew  J.,  Neosho,  Mo. 
Smiih,  Arthur  H.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Sorih 

China. 
Smith,  Asa  B.,  Rocky  HUl,  Ct. 
Smith,  Asa  D.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Smith,  Azro  A.,  Ashby,  Masa. 
Smith,  Bezalt  el.  West  Hartford,  Vt. 
Smith,  Burritt  A.,  Middletown,  Ot. 
Smith,  Carlos.  Akron,  O. 
Smith,  Charles,  Andover,  Maas. 
Smith.  Ch«rles  B.,  West  Medford, 
Smith,  Charles  S.,  Muntpeller,  Vt. 
Smith,  Kben,  Middlebury,  Vt. 
Smith,  Edward  A.,  Farmington,  Ct. 
Smith,  Edward  G.,  Essex,  Mass. 
Smith,  Edwin,  Barre,  Maaa. 
Smith,  Edwin  F.,  Benzonla,  Mich. 
Smith,  Udwin  G.,  Morrison,  Hi. 


Smith,  Bdward  H^  Morrison,  TU. 

Smith,  Elijah  P.,  Danville,  la. 

Smith,  Emerson  F.,  Northport,  Mich. 

Smith,  F  ■  I  %'-  Rul  11,  ^Tr . 

Smith,  G  1    .wrv,  >.  II* 

Smith,  G  lamur,  WU, 

Smith,  C        .  I  JilcigS,  N.  O. 

Smith,  Bii  J  ry  is.,  Uroybfidd  Iltll,  Ot. 

Smith,  HSrM*,  OberlUi,  o. 

Smith.  Ira  IT  ,  Top^-ka»  Kan. 

Bmiih,  Irf  rn  W.,  OU*,  Mann, 

Smith,  Ii>iLLie  B.,  S'jthpT)  Km. 

Smith,  iHil^h  R.  l^ovfir^N,  H. 

Smith,  JuniK^ii  A.,  UoionvlUtf.  Qu 

Smith,  Jjiii] -N  F.,  lJei,'chcr,  111. 

Smith.  JiiiNi«  W.,  A.  B,C.  F.  ^.tHawaUan 
IslanfU, 

Smith,  J.  Malcolm,  Cedar  Springs,  Mich. 

Smith,  J.  Morgan,  Grand  Raplas,  Mich. 

Smith,  John  C,  Winchester,  N.  H. 

Smith,  John  F.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  litrkey. 

Smith,  Joseph,  Orland.  Me. 

Smith,  Joseph  B.,  Marion,  Ala. 

Smith,  Joseph  B.,  Andover,  O. 

t^mith,  Judson,  Oberlin,  Me. 

Smith,  LoweU,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Hawaiian 
I^lnndi. 

Smith,  Lucius,  Strongsvllle,  O. 

Smith,  Moses,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Smith,  Nathaniel.  G^neseo,  IlL 

Smith,  Nicholas  B.,  Plainfleld,  N.  J. 

Smith,  Oscar  S.,  StrykersvUle,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Thomaa  S.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  CeffUm. 

Smith,  Wilder,  Rockford,  111. 

Smith,  William,  Oswego.  N.  Y. 

Hmith,  WilUara  A.,  MorrisviUe,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  William  J.,  Newell,  la. 

Smith,  WiUiam  S.,  West  Newton,  Maaa. 

Smyth.  Egbert  0.,  Andover,  Maas. 

Snell,  M.  Porter,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Snell,  R.  B.,  San  Buenaventura.  Cal. 

Snell,  William  W.,  Rushford,  Minn. 

Snelson,  Floyd,  Midway.  Ga. 

Snider,  Solomon,  Coral,  Mich. 

Snow,  BcAjamin  G.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  lficr<h 
nesia. 

Snow,  Beujamin  P.,  Alfred,  Me. 
Snow,  Franklin  H.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Snow,  Roswell  R^  Elffin,  llL 
Snowden,  J.  B.,  Oskalooaa,  la. 
SomervUle.  W.  C,  Coventry,  Vt. 
Soule,  J.  T.,  South  Vigo,  Ind. 
Southgate,  Charles  M..  Dedham,  Maaa. 
Southwonb,  Alden,  Woodstock,  Ct. 
South  worth,  Benjamin,  Wells,  Me. 
Southworth,  Francis,  Portland,  Mo. 
Spalding,  George  B.,  Dover,  N.  U. 
Spalding,  Samuel  J.,  Newburyport,  Masa. 
Spauldlng,  Lvsander  T.,  Broad  Brook,  CU 
Bpaulding,  WiUlam  A.,  Lynn,  Masa. 
Spauldlng,  William  S..  Lynn,  Maaa. 
Spear,  Charles  V.,  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 
Spear,  William  B^  Dunbarton,  N.  H. 
Speare^.  Lewis  B.,  Charlestown,  Maaa. 
epees,  Francis,  Red  Lake  Agency,  Minn. 
Spell,  William,  Greenwood  Centre,  la. 
Bpelman,  Levi  P.,  Stanton.  Mich. 
Spence,  Adam  K.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Spencer,  J.  G..  Omaha,  Neb. 
Spooner,  Oharlea,  OUvet,  Mich. 
Spoor,  Orange  H.,  Dowi^riao,  Mich. 
Sprague,  F.  M.,  Sparta,  Wis. 
Sprague,  WiUiam  P.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  North 

China, 
Spring,  Leverett  W.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Spring,  Snmuel,  East  Hartford,  Ou 
Sprole,  W.  T.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Bpyker,  Simon,  Ithaca,  Wis. 
Squires,  Norman  J ,  North  MAnoheater,  Ct. 
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Btaati,  Henry  T.,  Bristol,  Ct. 

Btantoy,  Charles  A.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  NoHk 

China. 
Sianton,  Qeorge  F.,  80.  WeymoiiCh,  Mmb. 
bUnton,  Robert  P..  OreenvUle,  OU 
Staples,  Piatt  R.,  Friend»hlp.  Wli. 
Starbuck,  Chnrles  C,  Genoa,  Neb. 
Starr,  Sdward  C.  Hartford.  Ct. 
Starr,  Milton  B.,  Benicia.  Cal. 
Starr,  Otis  A..  Breckenrldge,  Minn. 
Stayer,  Daniel.  A. B.C. F. M.,  Weftern  2%fr- 

ben, 
St.  Clair,  Alanson,  Shelby,  Mich. 
St.  John,  Samuel  N.,  Georgetown,  Ct. 
Steams,  Charles  C,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  WetUm 

Turkey, 
Steams,  Jesse  G.  D.,  Zuiribrota,  Minn. 
Steams,  Joslah  H.,  Epping,  N.  H. 
Stebbins,  Charles  B..  Charlton  City,  Mass. 
Stebbins.  Milan  C,  SpringHeld,  Mass. 
Steele,  Charles  E.,  winooski,  Vt. 
Sterling,  George,  BtaceyTllle,  la. 
Sterens,  Alfred,  Went  Westminster,  Vt. 
Stevens,  Asahel  A.,  Peoria,  III. 
Stevens,  Henry  A..  Brighton,  Mass. 
Stevens,  Jededlah  D.,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Stevens,  Moody  A.,  Cohasset,  Mass. 
Stevenson,  John  0.,  Ellsworth,  Ct. 
Stevenson,  John  R.,  Coninno,  Mich. 
Stewart,  Amasa,  Pittaford,  Vt. 
Stewart,  Jeremiah  D.,  Little  Valley,  N.  T. 
Stewart,  William  C,  Lockeford,  Cal. 
Stewart,  William  M..  Semiahmoo,  W.  T. 
HUckel,  E.  C,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Stiles,  Edmund  R.,  Manchester,  la. 
Stimaon,  Henry  A.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Sttnehileld,  Joaiah  P.,  Lovell,  Me. 
Stoddard,  James  P.,  Byron,  111. 
Stoddard,  Judson  B..  Cheshire,  Ct. 
Stoddart,  William,  Boscobel,  Wis. 
Stone,  Andrew  L.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Stone,  Baman  N.,  Fryeburg,  Mp. 
Stone,  Clarendon  A.,  Hopnnton,  N.  H. 
Stone,  Edward  G.,  South  Royalston,  Mass. 
Stone,  Edward  P.,  Pembroke.  N.  H. 
Stone,  George,  North  Troy,  Vt. 
Stone,  Harvey  M.,  Worthington,  Mass. 
Stone,  James  P.,  Hlghgate,  vt. 
Stone,  John  F.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
Stone,  Levi  H.,  Castieton,  Vt. 
Stone,  Richard  C,  Bunker  Hill,  HI. 
Stone,  RoUin  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Stone,  Timothy  D.  P.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Storer,  Henry  G.,  Oakhill,  Me. 
Storer,  Julius  £.,  Lockport,  III. 
Storrs,  Henry  M.,  New  York  City. 
Storrs,  Richard  8.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Storrs,  Sylvester  D.,  Quindaro,  Kan. 
Stoutenbarg,  Luke  1.,  Behooley's  Mountain, 

N.  J. 
Stowe,  Calvin  E.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Stowe,  John  M.,  Hnbbardston,  Mass. 
Stowell,  Ab^ah,  Erving,  Mass. 
Stowell,  Alecander  D.,  Mlnevllle,  N.  Y. 
Straaenburgh,  George,  Henrietta,  N.  Y. 
Btratton,  H.  W.,  Albany,  Or. 
Htratrou.  S.  Fay,  Wheaton,  111. ' 
Street,  George  B.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Streeiy  Owen,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Btreeter,  Sereno  W..  Saybrook,  O. 
Striekland,  Micah  W.,  Prtfntlssvalo,  Pa. 
Strteby,  Michael  E,,  New  York  City. 
Strong,  C.  B.,  Gt.*orgetown,  Ct. 
Strong,  Charles,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 
Strong,  ilavid  A.,  Coleralne,  Mass. 
Strong,  Edward,  West  Rozbury,  Mass. 
Huong,  Elnuthan  S.,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Strong,  Guy  C,  Paxton,  111. 
Strong,  Jacob  H.,  Ferudaie,  Cal. 


Strong,  James  W.,  Northfleld,  Minn. 
Strong,  John  C,  Chain  Lake  Centre,  Minn. 
Strong,  Joslah,  Sanduikv,  O. 
Stuart,  Robert,  Green  Mountain,  la. 
Sturges,  Albert  G.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Micro* 

nesia. 
Sturges,  Thomas  B.,  Greenfield  Hills,  Ct. 
Stnrgess,  Frederick  E.,  Gardiner.  Me. 
Sturtevant.  Julian  M.,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Btnrtevant,  Julian  M.,  Jr.,  Grinnell,  la. 
Sturtevant,   William  H.,   West    Tlsbury, 

Mass. 
Snmner,  Charles  B.,  Monson,  Mass. 
Sumner,  Charles  E.,  Chicago,  III. 
Hunbury,  Swan,  Keokuk,  la. 
SUss,  William,  Olive  Branch,  Neb. 
Swain,  Augustun  0..  West  Warren,  Mass. 
Swain,  George  F..  Pepperell,  Mass. 
Swallow,  Joseph  B.,  Alford,  Mass. 
Sweetser.'Seth,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Swift,  Ain-ed  B..  Enoaburg,  Vt. 
Swift,  Eliphalet  Y.,  I>enmark,  la. 
Swiuer,  Christopher  J.,  Weston,  Vt. 
Sylvester,  Charles  S.,  Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 

Tade,B.O.,Rooklin,Cal. 
Talbot,  Benjamin,  Council  Bluflfk,  la. 
Talbot,  Henry  L.,  Durham,  N.  EL 
Taloott,  Daniel  S..  Bangor,  Me. 
Tanner,  Edward  A.,  Joy  Prairie,  111. 
Tappan,  Benjamin,  Norridgewock,  Me. 
Tappan,  Charles  L.,  Sandwich,  N.  H. 
Tappan,  Daniel  D.,  Weld,  Me. 
Tarbox,  Increase  N.,  West  Newton,  ] 
Tatlock(John,  Pitt«>field,  Mass. 
Taylor,  EzeUel  D.,  Welshfield,  O. 
Taylor,  Edward,  Binghainpton.  N.  Y. 
Taylor,  Horace  J.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Mkro* 

netia. 
Taylor,  James  F.,  Saugatuck,  Mich. 
Taylor,  Jeremiah,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Taylor.  John  G.,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 
Taylor,  John  L.,  Andover,  Mass. 
Taylor,  John  P.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Taylor,  Lathrop,  Wheaton,  HI. 
Taylor,  Nelson,  Lockport,  La. 
Taylor,  Wallace,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Japan. 
Taylor,  William  M.,  New  York  City. 
Tebbetts.  Arthur  H.,  Tyngaboro',  Mass. 
Teel,  William  H.,  LanesvlUe,  Mass. 
Teele,  Albert  E.,  Blue  Hill,  Mass. 
Teller,  Daniel  W.,  Rldgefleld.  Cu 
Temple,  Charles,  Otoego,  Mich. 
Temple,  Joslah  u.,  Framlnghara,  Mass. 
Tenney,  Charles.  Chester,  N.  H. 
Tenney,  Edward  P.,  Ashlnnd,  Mass. 
Tenney,«Franoi8  V.,  Saugus  Centre,  Mass. 
Tenney,  Henry  M.,  Steubenvillc,  O. 
Tenney,  Leonard,  Barre,  Vt. 
Tenney,  Marcus  D..  Westmoreland,  Kan. 
Tenney,  Sewall,  Ellsworth,  Me. 
Tenney.  William  A.,  Oakland,  OaL 
Tenny,  Brdix,  Westboro',  Mass. 
Terry,  Calvin,  North  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Terry,  Casaius  M.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Towksbury,  George  A.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
Tewksbnry,  George  F.,  Lyman,  Me. 
Thacher,  George,  Iowa  City,  la. 
Thacher,  Isaiah  C,  Wareham,  Mass. 
Thain,  Alexander  R.,  Dundee,  HI. 
Thayer,  David  H.,  Bast  Windsor,  Ct. 
Thayer,  Henry  O.,  Woolwich.  Me. 
Thayer,  J.  Henty,  Andover,  Mass. 
Thayer,  O.  B.,  Wllmot,  Wis. 
Thayer,  Peter  B.,  Garland,  Me. 
Thayer,  Thacher.  Newport,  R.  I. 
Thayer,  William  M.,  Franklin,  Mass. 
Thayer,  William  W.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
Thomas,  Chauncey  B.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
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Thomas,  Davli,  Btg  Rock,  III. 
Thomas,  D.  D.,  Kbensburg,  Pa. 
Thomas,  Hagh  B.,  I^ttsburv,  Pa. 
Thomiis,  Isaac,  Cumberland,  Md. 
Thomas,  J.  M.,  Alliance,  O. 
Thomas,  John  8.,  Ebensburg,  Pa. 
Thomas,  Osro  A.,  Kleliford,  N.  T. 
Thomas,  Renen,  Brookilne,  l£ass. 
Thomas,  Richhrd  P.,  6prinyAeld,  0« 
Thomas,  Robert  D  ,  Columbus,  O. 
Thomas,  William  U.,  Baoeess,  N.  T. 
Thome,  Arthur  M.,  Biemphis,  Ho. 
Thompson,  Augustus  C,  Boston  Highlands, 

Mass. 
Thompson,  Charles  W.,  Danville,  Vt. 
Thompson,  Frank,  Windham,  Ct. 
Thompson,  George,  LeUnd,  Midi. 
Thompson,  Qeorge  W.,  Ptratham,  N.  H. 
Thompson,  Howard  8.,  Kellogg,  la. 
Thompson,  J.  Charles,  Petoskey,  Mtob. 
Thompson,  John  C,  Greenfield.  U. 
Thompson,  L«ander,  North  Wobum,  Mass. 
Thompson,  Mitchell,  Helena,  Texas. 
Thompson,  Nathan,  Bozbofouich,  Mass. 
Thompson,  Dren  C,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Thompson,  Robert  M.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Thompson,  Ssmuel  H.,  De  Bote,  Wis. 
Thompson,  Thomas  W.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M., 

Nwrth  China. 
Thompson,  WUlism,  Hartford,  Ot. 
Thompson,  William  B.,  Acton,  Ms. 
Thomson,  William  J.,  Newington,  Ct. 
Thornton,  James  B  ,  OakhlU,  Me. 
Thrall,  Homer,  IJtchfleld,  O. 
Thrall,  Samuel  R..  Galesburg,  III. 
Thurston,  Henry  W.  L.,  Goshen,  N.  H. 
Thurston,  John  R.,  Whitlnsvlllo,  Mass. 
Thurston,  Philander,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Thurston,  Kichard  B.,  Saybrook,Ct. 
Thurston,  Stephen,  Sesrsport,  Me. 
Thwing,  Bdwitrd  P.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Thyng,  John  H.,  Brattleboro*,  Vt. 
Tillotson,  George  J.,  Rocky  Hill,  Ct. 
Tilton,  George  H.,  Wolfboro',  N.  H. 
Timlow,  Heman  R.,  Southlngton,  Ct. 
Tingley,  Kdwin  S.,  SouthTllle,  Mass. 
Tlngley,  Marshall,  Blair,  Neb. 
Tinker,  Anson  P..  Auburn,  Me. 
lltcomb,  Philip,  Plympton,  Mass. 
Titcomb,  Stepnen,  Farmington,  Me. 
Titsworth,  Adouiram  J.,  Westfleld,  1 
Tobey,  Isaac  F.,  Brownsdale,  Minn. 
Todd,  A.  E.,  Stuart,  la. 
Toild,  James  I).,  Wabasha,  Minn. 
Todd,  John,  Tabor,  la. 
Todd.  John  B..  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Tolman,  George  B.,  Brookileld,  Vt. 
Tomklns,  James,  Kewanee,  111. 
Toralinson,  Joseph  A.,  Canaan,  Ct. 
Tomllnson,  J.  Logan,  Slmsbury,  Ct 
Tompkins,  James,  Kewanee,  HI. 
Tompkins,  Frank  P.,  Crown  Point.  N.  T. 
Tompkins,  George  T.,  Magnolia,  la. 
Tompkins,  William  R.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 
Tomson,  G.  W.,  Blizabethport,  N.  J. 
Tones,  Isaac  N.,  Dallaa  City,  III. 
Torrey,  Charles  C,  Charlotte,  Vt. 
Torrey,  Henry  A.  P.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Torrey,  Joseph,  Yarmouth,  Me. 
Towle,  Charles  A.,  South  Chicago,  HL 
Towlo,  James  A.,  Paineaville,  O. 
Towler,  Thomas,  Hart,  Mich. 
Tracy,  Alfred  B.,  Oconomowoe,  Wis. 
Tracy,  Caleb  B.,  Wilmot,  N.  H. 
Tracv,  William,  Laoon,  111. 
Trask,  John  L.  R.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Treat,  Charles  R.,  Greenwich,  Ct. 
Treat,  Sclah  B..  Boston,  Mass. 
Trowbridge,  John  P.,  Btandlah,  Me. 


Trowbridge.  T.  C,  Aintnh. 
Trumbull,  H.  Clay,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Tuck,  Jeremy  W.,  Jewett  City,  Ct 
Tucker,  Bbenezer,  Randolph  County,  Ind. 
Tucker,  Joshua  T.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
Tucker,  Richard  A.,  Dudley,  N.  C. 
Tuekerman,  Lewis  B.,  Austinbur^^,  O. 
Tofts,  James,  Monson,  Msss. 
Tunnell,  Robert  M.,  Wyandotte,  Kan. 
Tuppor,  Henry  M.,  Ontario,  111. 
Turner,  Asa,  Oskaloosa,  la. 
Turner,  Edwin  B  ,  Owego.  N.  Y. 
Turner,  Josiah  W.,  Btrongavllle,  O. 
Turner,  William  W.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Tnthlll,  Edward  B.,  Martlnea,  Cat. 
Tuihill,  George  M.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
Tuttle,  Harmon  B.,  Worthlngton,  Minn. 
Tuttle,  William  G.,  Ware,  Mass. 
Tuxbury,  Franklin,  Boston,  Mass. 
Twining.  Kinsley,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Twilohell,  Joseph  H.,  Hartford,  Cu 
Twitchell,  Royal,  New  Munich,  Minn. 
Twitchell,  jQsttn  B..  Clrvvland,  O. 
Twombly,  Alexander  S.,  Charlestown,  Mbm. 
Tyler,  Amory  H.,  Monson,  Me. 
Tyler,  Charles  M..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Tyler,  Henry  M.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Tyler,  Josiah,  A.  B.  C.  F.  b2.,  Sauih  AJtioa. 
Tyler,  WiUiam  S.,  Amherst.  Mass. 

Underwood,  Almon,  Irvington,  N.  J. 
Underwood,  RoAis  8.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 
Updyke,  Stephen  G.,  Pent  Water,  Mich. 
Upson,  Henry,  New  Preston,  Conn. 
Upson,  C.  B.,  Lewis,  N.  Y. 
Upton,  Augustus  6.,  Windham,  O. 
Upton,  John  R.,  Lakevllle,  la. 

VaUl,  Henry  M..  Gape  Elizabeth.  Me. 
VaiU,  William  K.,  Packardville.  Maaa. 
Valentine,  Peter,  Mt.  Sterling,  Wis. 
Valliett,  Louis,  Highland,  111. 
Vanderveer,  David  N..  Chicago,  DI. 
Van  Antwerp,  John,  Morenci,  Mich. 
Van  Auken,  Helmas  H.,  Augusta,  Mieh. 
Van   de  Kreeke,  Guy,  Boston  Highlands, 

Maas. 
Van  Home,  Mahlon,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Van  Norden,  Charles  W.,  cJt.  Albans,  Vt. 
Van  Wagner,  Allen  J.,  Elm  wood,  III. 
Van  Wagner,  James  M.,  Sedaila,  Mo. 
Vaudrey,  T.  A.,  Bonlcia,  Cal. 
Veitz,  Christina  F.,  Crete,  Neb. 
Verney,  James,  West  Leroy,  Mieh. 
Votter,  John,  Sterling,  Kan. 
Vinton,  John  A.,  Winchester.  Mass. 
Virgin,  Samuel  U.,  220  B.  124th  St,  New 

York  City. 
Volentine,  Thomas  J.,  OtUwa,  lU. 
Voorhees,    Louis    B.,  North  Weymouth, 

Maas. 
Vorce,  Jubs  H.,  Derby,  Ct. 
Vose.  James  G.,  Providence,  R.  L 
VoUw,  Bllhu  H.,  Brooklyn,  O. 

Wadbams,  Jonathan,  Charles  City,  la. 
Wadsworth,  Thomas  A.,  Poplar  Grove,  HI. 
Walnwright,  George  W.,  Raymond,  Wis. 
V«Uo,  Henry  R.,  New  York  City, 
e,  Hiram  H.,  Hopklnton,  N.Y. 
)field,  William,  La  Harpo.  HI. 

'™  3tt,  Dana  M.,  Orange  Valley,  N.  J. 

;^'J  )tt,  Jeremiah  W  ,  Ripon.  Wis. 
^   ^'^j,LeviF.,  Frankfort,  Mich. 
Waldron,  Daniel  W.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wales,  Fred.  H.,  Riverside,  Cal. 
Wslos,  Henry  A.,  Leominster,  Mats* 
Walker,  Aldaoe,  WalHiigford,  Vt 
Walker,  Chariea  S.,  South  Amherst,  Mass. 
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Walker,  BIkanah,  Forest  Orove,  Or. 

Walker,  Oeor«e  F  ,  Blai-kistone,  Moas. 

Walker,  Oeorgtt  L.,  Brattleburu',  Vi. 

Walker,  George  W.,  Guy'a  UilU,  Pa. 

Walker,  Horace  D.,  Bridgewoter,  Maaa. 

Walker,  H.  M..  Dover,  O. 

Walker,  Josephs.,  A.  B.  0.  F.M.,  Foochow. 

Walker,  William,  Alderly,  Wla. 

Walker,  William,  Mliton,  Wis. 

Wallace,  Cyrus  W.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Wallace,  Patterson  W.,  Belmont,  IIL 

Walshe,  H.  C,  Pescadero,  0.il. 

Walters,  William,  Wyoming,  III. 

WarburtoD.  CbarK-s  S.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Ward,  EarlJ  ,  Grafton,  Vt. 

Ward,  Joseph,  Yankton,  Dak. 

Ward,  William  H  ,  Independent,  New  York 
City. 

Ward,  W.  Putney,  Gretna,  La. 

Ware,  E.  A.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Warfield,  Frank  A.,  Boston,  ICaaa. 

Warner,  JLyman,  feialisbury,  Ct. 

Warner,  Warren  W.,  Volncy,  N.  Y. 

Warner,  Pliny  P.,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

Warren,  Alpha,  Koseoe,  111. 

Warren,  H.Vallette,  Granville,  111. 

Warren,  Israel  P.,  Lewision,  Me. 

Warren,  James  U.,  Ban  FrancUoo,  Cal. 

Warren,  Lel^>y,  Grand  Kapids,  Mich. 

Warren,  Wutcrt*,  Three  Oaks,  Mich. 

Warren,  William,  Gurham,  Me. 

Warren,  William  H.,  Springtleld,  O. 

Washburn,  Asahel  0.,  Symcuse,  N.  Y. 

Washburn,  Gi*orge,  Oonttnntinaple. 

Washburn,  George  T.,|A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Ma- 
dura. 

Wastell,  William  P.,  Clinton,  Mich. 

Waterman,  Alfred  T.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Wa*«rman,  James  U.,  Pewaukee,  Wis. 

Waterman,  William  A.,  Marion,  la. 

Waterworth,  John  A  ,  New  Windsor,  111. 

Waters,  Georxe  F.,  Bethel,  Ct. 

Waters,  Otis  B.,  Uersey,  Mich. 

Waters.  T.  Frank.  Edgartown,  Mass. 

Watklns.  David  F.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Wettem 
Mexico. 

Watklns,  H.  W.  H.,  Union  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Watson,  Albert,  Hampstead,  N.  U. 

Wittson,  Charles  C,  Hinsdale,  K.  H. 

Waison,  O.  P..  Bheldon,  Vt. 

Watson,  Cyrus  L.,  Peoria.  III. 

Watson,  John  P  ,  Mnshatpaug,  Ct. 

Wiitson,  ThomiW,  Wilmington,  N.  Y« 

WaUs,  JamoA,  Lawrence,  Mich. 

Weagc,  J.  J.,  Thawvllle,  III. 

Webb,  Edwin  B.,  Boston,  Ma^s. 

W«bb  Stephen  W.,  Great  Falls,  N.  H. 

Webb,  Wilson  D.,  Shoplere,  Wis. 

Webber,  Edwin  B.,  Seneca,  Kan. 

W.'bber,  William.  Ashton,  Pa, 

Webster,  Georgd  J.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Webster,  John  O.,  Wheaton,  ill. 

Webster,  Robert  M.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Weidman,  Peter,  Lansing,  la. 

Weitsel,  Charles  T.,  Norwich  Town,  Ct. 

Welch,  Moses  C,  Mnnsfield,  Ct. 

Weld,  William  M.,  Marine  Mills,  Minn. 

Weller,  James,  Dunby,  N.  Y. 

Welles,  OlavtoQ,  Keokuk,  Ta.  .k  ,. 

Well  man,  Jonhua  W.,  Maiden,  Mass.      j     .7 

Wi-llman,  Wheeler  M  ,  Smith  Centre,  1 

Wells,  Aahbol  S.,  Fairfield,  lo.  1 

WelU.  George  W.,  Fitchville,  O. 

Wells,  James,  Millbury,  Mass.  >.     /^ 

Wells,  John  H.,  Kingston,  li.  I. 

Wells,  Milton  Fulton,  Wis.- 

Wells,  Moses  H.,  Lower  Waterford,  Vt. 

Wells,  Riifus  P..  Mason,  N.  H. 

Wells,  Rpencer  R.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Jrulia. 

SECOND  SERIES.  ^VOU  IX.     Na   I. 


Wentx,  Horace  A.,  Menomoneei  Wis. 

West,  James  W.,  Onarga,  III. 

We»t,  P.  B.,  Washingtuii,  la. 

We*.t,  Robert,  St.  L^uix.  Mo. 

Westerfleld,  William,  Morrisanla,  N.  Y. 

Weetervelt,  William  D.,  Morristown,  N.  Y. 

Westgate,  Ansel  W..  Rockland,  Mass. 

Weston,  Henry  C,  Sharon,  Mass. 

Weatherby,  Charle-,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Wheeler,  Crosby  H.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  Ban- 
gor.  Me. 

Wheeler.  Edward  P.,  Wllmette,  III. 

Wheeler,  John  E.,  a*.  Lonls,  Mo. 

Wheeler,  Orvllle  G.,  Houlh  Hero,  Vt. 

Wheeler,  8.  H.,  Waterbury,  Vt. 

Wbeelock,  Edwin,  Cambridge,  Vt. 

Wheelook,  Rufus  A..  Island  Pand,  Vt. 

Wheelwright,  John  B.,  Deeriug,  Me. 

^Vhitoomb,  Cjrrus  B., tihelburne  Fails,  Mass. 

Whlie,  Charles  A.,  Mon«on,  Moss. 

White,  George  U.,  Grinnell,  la. 

Willie,  Isaac  C,  Newmarket,  N.  H. 

White,  John  W.,  Bellevue,  O. 

White,  Lorenso  J.,  Rlpon,  Wis. 

White,  Lyman.  Deertield,  N.  H. 

White,  Orrin  W.,  Weymouth,  O. 

White,  Orlando  H.,  London,  Eng. 

White,  Samuel  J.,  Cornwall,  Ot. 

Whitehead.  M.  8..  Indlanapolli*,  Ind. 

Whitehill,  John,  West  Aiilcborongh,  Mass. 

Whiting,  Lvman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Whitman,  John  B.,  Berea,  O. 

Whiimore,  Alfred  A.,  Anita,  la. 

Whitney,  Charles  H. 

Whitney,  Henry  M.,  Belolt,  Wis. 

Whitney,  Joel  F.,  A.  B.  U.  F.  M.,  Micro- 
nesia. 

Whlton,  James  M.,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Whliteraore,  Wlillam  H.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Whittier.  Charles,  Denny svllle.  Me. 

Whittlesey,  Charles  M.,  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 

Whittlesey,  Bliphalet,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Whittlesey,  H.  H.,  Creston,  la. 

Whittlesey,  .loseph,  Berlin,  Ct. 

Whittlesey,  Martin  K.,  Jacksonville,  111. 

WhltUesey.  William,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Wickes,  Thomas  A.,  Piero*'  City,  Mo. 

Wickham,  Joseph  D.,  Munchesier,  Vt. 

Wight,  Daniel,  Natick,  Mass. 

Wilcoz,  Asher  H.,  Grolon,  Ct. 

Wilcox,  Seth  M.,  Lincoln,  III. 

Wild,  Azel  W  ,  Peacham,  Vt. 

Wild,  Edward  P.,  Newpor^  Vt. 

Wild,  J.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wilder,  Hymau  A.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  South 
Africa. 

Wilder,  J.  C,  Chtrlotte,  Vt. 

Wilder,  Mo^es  U.,  Brookiy.i,  N.  Y. 

Wilder,  S.  P.,  Brandon,  Vt. 

Wiley,  Charles  W..  Humholdt,  la. 

Wilkinson,  lieod.  KalrtieUl,  (a. 

Wilkinson,  Thomns  R.,  Union  Grove,  Wis. 

Wlllard,  Andrew  J.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Wlllard,  Henry,  PlAiiview,  Minn. 

Wlllard,  James  L.,  Westvilie,  Ct. 

Wlllard,  John,  Marlburungh,  Mosx. 

Wlllard,  8  imucl  G.,  Colchi'xier.  Ct. 

Willcoz,  G.  buekin<ham,  Stamford,  Ct. 

Willcoz,  Wlillam  H.,  Reading,  Mass. 
;  WiHeit,  Mablon,  San  J»8(i,  Cai. 

Willey,  Austin,  NorthfielJ,  Minn. 

Wllley,  Charles,  Newriekl,  N.  J. 
,    ViUey,  Isaac,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 

Willey,  8amui'l  H.,  Sinti  Uriiz,  Cal. 

Wllley,  Worcester,  And-iver,  M  we. 
William*,  Aanm,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WllliamH,  B.  H.,  Watcivllle,  X.  Y. 

WIlliRm-,  Ch  irles  H.,  New  ilavn,  Ct. 
Williams,  Edward  F.,  Cnlca^o,  111. 
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William*,  Edward  M.,  ICInneapolii,  Minn. 
WilllAmfl,  Edwin  S.,  MlnaeHpulls,  Minn. 
WIUlAms,  FranelB,  Chwplin,  Ot. 
Wlllliiin«,  FrftDds  F.,  BoyUton,  Mm*. 
Williams,  George,  Litchfield,  Mleh. 
WiHlams,  Horace  R..  Almoat,  Mich. 
WUUama,  Hugh  R.,  Plalnaeld,  N.  T. 
WilUama,  John,  PiUaton,  Pa. 
Wllliama,  Juhn  H.,  Mattawan,  Mleh. 
WUlUma,  Juha  H..  MarblehMMl,  Ma«a. 
Williams,  John  K.,  West  RnUand,  Vt. 
WiUiams,  John  M.,  Jefferson,  UL 
Williams,  John  P.,  Racine,  Wis. 
WllUams,  J.  W.,  MIU  Creek,  Pa. 
WiUlams,  Lewis,  Carbondale,  Pa. 
Williams,  L.  S.,  Glenwood,  la. 
Williams,   Mark,   A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  yortk 

China, 
Williams,  Mosely  H^  Philadelphia,  Fa. 
Williams,  Nathan  W.,  Proyidenoe,  R.  I. 
Wtlllamt,  Robert  Gv,  CasUeton,  Vt 
Williams,  R.  R.,  Mlnerayille,  Pa. 
WUllams, ».,  Neath,  Pa. 
WlUlams,  l^iUlam  B.,  MondoTl,  Wis. 
Williams,  William  D.,  Deerfleld,  N.  Y. 
Williams,  Woloott  B.,  Charlotte,  Mich. 
Willing,  Bamuel  E.,  Clintonville,  Ul. 
WllUs.  Joslah  G.,  Guildhall,  Vt. 
WIUis,  J.  v.,  Chenoa,  HI. 
WilllstOD,  Mariin  L.,  Jamestown,  N.  T. 
Wills,  John  T.,  Hayward,  Cal. 
Wllaon,  G.  Haywood,   North  Brookfleld, 

Mass. 
Wilson,  Edwin  P.,  Watortown,  Mass. 
Wilson,  Gowen  C,  Windsor,  Ct. 
Wllaon,  Henry,  Wyanet,  III. 
Wilson,  Joh'i  G.,  Portland,  Me. 
Wllaon,  Levi  B.,  Valley  FalU,  Kan. 
Wilson,  Levin  W.,  Cyihlana,  Ind. 
Wilson,  Lewis,  Petersburg,  Ind. 
Wllaon,  Thomas,  Stoughton,  Mass. 
Wlnana,  John,  Freedom,  O. 
Winch,  Caleb  M.,  Corinth,  Vt. 
Winch,  Georse  W.,  En  Held.  Ct. 
Winchester.  Warren  W.,  Bridport,  Vt. 
Windsor,  John  H.,  Grafton,  Mass. 
Windaor,  John  W.,  Baiavia.  111. 
Windsor,  William,  llarshalltown,  la. 
Winshlp,  Albert  K.,  Bomerrille,  Mass. 
Winslow,  Horace  JtV'l I limantic,  (Jt. 
Wlnalow,  Jacob,  Hastings.  Neb. 
Winslow,  L>man  W.,  Pisbilgo,  Wis. 
Windsor,  Richard,  A.  B.  C  F.  M.,  India, 
Winter,  Alphvus,  North  Greenwich,  Ct. 
Wirt,  David,  Rlpon,  Wis. 
Wiswall,  Luther,  Windham,  Me. 
Withington,  Leonard,  Nvwbnryport,  Maas. 
M'itbrow,  John  L.,  Boi^ton,  Mtias. 
Wolcott.  John  M.,  210  West  43d  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Wolcott»  isaranel,  Cleveland,  O. 
Woloott,  WiUiam  H.,  Dudl«y,  Mnsa. 
Wolften,  Ludwig,  Plymouth,  Wis. 


Wood,  Abel  8.,  Eokomo,  lod. 
Wood,  Charles  W..  Campcllo,  Maas. 
Wood,  Franklin  P.,  Aetoii,  Maas. 
Wood,  George  I.,  Ellington,  Ct. 
Wood,  Horaoe,  GiUum,  N.  U.       * 
Wood,  John,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Wood,  R.  R.,  Clear  Lake,  la. 
Wood.  WIU  C.,  Rozbury,  Mass. 
Woodbnrn,  John  A.,  Uolton,  Kan. 
Woodbury,  Frank  P..  Kockford,  IlL 
Woodbnij,  Webster,  Bkowhegan,  Mr. 
WoodoocK,  Harry  B.,  Tougaitozle,  Kan. 
Wuodhnll,  John  A.,  Groton,  Ct., 
Woodmansee,  William,  Chagrin  Falls,  O. 
Woodruff,  J.  D.,  North  Collliis,  N.  Y. 
Woodruff,  WlUiam  L.,  Bethany,  Ct. 
Woodward,  George  H.,  Toledo,  la. 
Woodward,  John  H.,  Milton.  Vt. 
Woodworth,  Charles  L.,  Boston,  Maas. 
Woodworth,  Darius,  Wllliamsfleld  Centre, 

O. 
Woodworth,  Horaoe  B.,  Decorah,  la. 
Woodworth,  Leven-tt  8.,  Campello,  Mass. 
Woodworth.  K.,  Church's  Curner,  Mich. 
Woodworth,  WilUam  W.,  Berlin,  Ct. 
WooUey,  D.  M..  Pahnyra,  Wla. 
Woolley,  Joeepn  J.,  i'awiuoket,  R.  I. 
Woolsey,  Theodore  D.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Worcester,  Isaac  R.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Juhn  H.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Worden,  Jesse  A.  B.,  Ada,  Mich. 
Worrell,  Beqiamto  F.,  Pra>rie  City,  DL 
Wright.  Ablel  H.,  Portland,  Me. 
Wright,  Albert  C,  Fox  Lake.  Wis. 
Wriirht,  Channcey  D.,  Bnxter  Springs,  Kao. 
Wright,  Caaslus  K.,  Austin,  Mln. 
Wright,  E.  F..  Seward,  111. 
Wright,  Kphraim  M.,  East  Humpton,  Mass. 
Wrtght,  George  F..  Andovir,  Maas. 
Wright,  George  F.,  Northwood,  N.  H. 
Wright,  Henry  N.,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 
Wright,  John  E.  M.,  Needbam,  Mass. 
Wright,  Johnson,  Perclval,  la. 
Wright,  Newell  c,  B.di8bury,  Mam. 
Wright,  Bamuel  G.,  Krookvill",  Kan. 
Wright,  William  B.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wright,  Walter  E.  C,  Dunvers,  Maas. 
Wright,  William  8.,  Gla»tonbury,  Ct. 
Wyckoff,  Alfonso  D.,  Cncbanae,  111. 
Wyckoff,  James  D.,  Roreville,  111. 
Wyckoff,  J.  L.  R.,  Wovdbnry,  Cu 


Yager.  Granville,  Provincetown,  au 
Yatea,  llioma*,  Bhuteabury,  Maas. 
V  eater,  A.  J..  Adams,  III. 
Yeomaos,  Nathaniel  T.,  Bristol,  N.  Y. 
Young,  Albert  A.,  New  Lisbon,  Wis. 
Young,  John  H.,  Irontou,  O. 
Youug,  Nelaon.  Bcambler,  Minn. 
Young.  Bamuel,  North  Hammond,  N.  Y. 
Youngs,  Christopher,  Aquebvgue,  N.  Y. 

Zabrlskie,  Fratioia  N.,  WoUaaton,  Muaa. 
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LIST  OF  LICENTIATES  REPORTED. 

As  to  the  following  list,  note,— I.  It  does  not  agree  in  number  with  Bommsry  T,  beesuse 
•U  ordained  since  the  lists  were  reported  are  here  dropped.  2.  The  post-offioe  addresnes  are 
often  delusive,  the  plaoe  being  that  of  temporary  service  only.  8.  Names  followed  by  State 
only  are  of  persons  approbated  in  the  State  mentioned,  no  residence  being  reported.  4.  The 
list  is  incomplete,  because  some  States  make  no  tall  report  of  Licentiates. 


Adriance,   B.    Winchester,   Ponghkeepsie, 

Albee,  Solon,  Prof.,  Mlddlebnry,  Vu 
Alien,  Frederick  L.f  White  River  Junction, 

Vt. 
AUenbaugfa,  J.  W.,  Olimaz,  Kan. 
Anderson,  Lauren  0.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bacon,  Edward  O.,  Mass. 

Baker,  Orrln,  Derrv,  N.  H. 

Bancroft,  Isaac,  Elk  Grove,  Wis. 

Banlett,  Amos  Q.,  Vlneland,  N.  J. 

Bartiett,  K.  H.,  Bristol,  N.  H. 

Banlett,  Hamilton  M.,  MaM. 

Bartiett,  William  J.,   lay  preacher,  Lee, 

Mass. 
Batohelor,  Ward,  Lebanon,  N.  T. 
Beach,  tf.  J.,  Massena,  N.  Y. 
Bedford,  Robert  O  ,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 
Benjamin,  George  W.,  Ct. 
Benson.  Thornton,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Bo  lis,  John  C,  Ct. 

Bratnard,  Ezra,  Jr.,  Prof.,  Middleburv,  Vt. 
Bnckham,  Matthew  H.,  President  Univer* 

sity,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Buiftun,  Joshua,  Mass. 
Barton,  L.,  Avoca,  Wis. 

Callen,  Wilson,  Selma,  Ala. 

Garter,  Stephen  B.,  Ot. 

Gary,  Gtis,  Foxborough,  Mass. 

Christie,  Thomas  D.,  Mass. 

Cook,  Joseph,  Boston,  Mass. 

Crosby,  James  H.,  Hampden,  Me. 

Crouch,  W.  d.,  Madura,  Kan. 

Croweli,  Edward  P.,  Prof ,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Davis,  William,  V.  W.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Ely,  Charles,  Montgomery,  Mass. 
Evans,  E.  G..  Ferrisburgn,  Vt. 
Evans,  William  J.,  Church  Hill,  G. 

Field,  James  P^  Kidder,  Mo. 
FUke,JosephB.,  Mass. 
Fuller,  Wyatt,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Gochenaaer,  David,  Ellis,  Kan. 
Goodell,  Isaac,  De  Witt,  Nob. 
Granger,  H.  G.,  Maywood,  III. 
Greeley,  F.  N.,  GrweU.  N.  T. 
Greeoongh,  James  G.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Griswold,  Frank  J.,  Gu 
Grover,  George  W.jXJonoord,  N.  H. 
Guernsey,  Charles  W.,  Mass. 

Hadley,  Willis  A.,  Newington,  N.  H. 
Hale,  Liswis,  Pleasantun,  Mich. 


Hail,  A.  B.,  Dalton.  N.  H. 
Hall,  I.,  New  Grleans,  La. 


Harrinfftoii,  Myron  G,  Vt. 
Hart,  J.  M.,  Mound  City,  Kan. 
Hastings,  Lemuel  S-,  Ct. 
Hayden,  Predenck  S.,  C*t. 
Henshaw,  Gurdon  E.,  N.  Y. 
Hlrd,  John  W.,  Dracut,  Mass. 
Hohnes,  A.  C.  N.  Y. 
Hopkins,  Theodore  W.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ingalls,  Edward  C.,  Mass. 
Isham,  Joseph  H.,  Ct. 
Ives,  J.  B.,  Douglass,  Kan. 

Jacknon,  Alfred^alladega,  Ala. 
Jenkins,  Owen,  West  Mill  Grove,  O. 
Johnsun,  George  H.,  Mass. 
Jones,  Alflred,  Talladega  Oove,  Ala. 

Kellogg,  H.  Martyn,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
KendeU,  iiobert  ii.,  CU 
Kidder,  Samuel  T.,  Ct. 
Kiiburn,  Daniel  W.,  Mass. 
Kimball,  Edward,  Broughton,  111. 

Lange,  John,  Neb. 
Leavitt,  J.  Henry,  Chatham,  N.  H. 
Long.  Frederic.  Krewsburgb,  N.  Y. 
Lowry,  Noah,  Talladega.  Ala. 
Lowell,  John  N.,  South  Newburg,  Me. 

Manning,  Charles,  Mass. 

Marsland,  John,  Ct. 

Martin,  George,  H.,  Mass. 

Mather,  Richard  H.,  Prof.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Matthews,  Robert  J.,  Mass. 

Mcintosh,  Peter  J.,  Talladega,  Ala. 

McLean,  Rdward  A.,  Toledo,  O. 

McLean,  John  R.,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Means,  David  McG.,  Mass. 

Metcalf,  R.  O.,  Worcester,  Vt. 

Mlchaellan,  Gregory,  Ct. 

MiUs,  John  L.,  Prof.,  Marietta,  O. 

Mills,  Thornton  A.,  Perham,  Minn. 

Montague,  William   L.,    Prof.,  Amherst, 

Mass. 
Mosman,  Tniliam  D.,  Ct. 

Newton,  Albert  F.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Newcomb,  Frederick  W.,  Ct. 
Norris,  KIngsley  F.,  Mass. 


Ogden,  David  L.,  Ct. 
Gleso  -^  .  - 


eson,  W.  B.,  Brighton,  O. 

Packar     .       :«  R.,  Ct. 
Parker,  ii  rands.  Enfleld,  N.  H. 
Peckham,  William  C.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Penniman,  J.  A.,  M.  D.,  Gt.  Harrington, 

Maas. 
Perrln,  Bemadotte,  Ct. 
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Pctte,  Jamos  H..  Manefaetter,  K.  H. 
P^'tieiiKlll,  8.  B..  Untland,  Vt. 
I'helpa,  M.  StUHrt,  tutur,  Yale  College. 
Platte,  Lester  B.,  Ct. 
Potter,  Krank  C  .  Ct. 

Prescott,  llarrUon,  lay  preacher,  Newton 
Centre,  Mans. 

Rand,  L.  F.,  Kcene,  N.  H. 

Rund,  William  A.,  Maaa. 

Kice,  Richard  A.,  Ct. 

Kicbard,  C.  J.,  Diamond  Springs,  Kan. 

Kiohmoiid,  James  A. 

Koberts,  H.  K.,  West  Andover,  O. 

HoberU,  James  H.,  Wiufield,  Kan. 

Roberu,  John  A.,  Ct. 

Koblnson,  Htcphen  H.,  Woodbury,  Vt. 

Kobmson,  Thomas,  Mass. 

Rogers,  Chas.  H.,  Chicago,  III. 

Kogers,  George,  Mass. 

Rogers,  William  C,  Oberlln,  O. 

Rfiwley,  Charlfti  H.,  Norwood,  N.  T. 

Rafllti,  Henry,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Rnsstfll,  John  S.,  Putney,  Vt. 

Rutherford,  Q.  A.,  Macon,  Oa. 

Sanborn,  Edwin  D.,  U..D.,  Prof.,  Hanover, 

N.  H. 
Sawyer,  Aaron  W.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sawyer,  Joseph  H.,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Scotford,  Henry  C,  North  Topeka,  Kan. 
bkiniier,  Edward,  Mllford,  Kan. 
Slie,  J.  Seymour,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Smith,  A.  J.  R  ,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan, 
Smith,  Ueorge  H.,  Oakland,  CaL 


Smith.  John  S.,  Mass. 
Spragne,  F.  M.,  Mass. 
StimHon,  Robert  B.,  Ct. 
Stocking,  James  B.,  Lorain,  O. 
Stone,  Cyrus,  Mass. 
Strong,  Charles  B.,  Ct. 

Tenny,  Jonathan,  Prof.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Thomas,  John,  Ct. 

Thompson,  Albert  H.,  Ct. 

Thurston,  Charles  A.  O.,  North  Raynham, 

Mass. 
Tomblen,  Charles  L.,  Mass. 
Tracy,  C.  T.  K.,  Oroville,  Cal. 

Vallle,  Thomas  P.,  Orange,  Vt. 
Van  Slyke,  F.M.,  Paola,  Kan. 

Walcott,  F.  N.,  Breckenrldge^lnn. 
Walker,  Isaac,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 
Watklns,  Harrison,  Byron  SUtion,  Ga. 
Wh^eler.S.  H.,  Mass. 
Whittle,  David  W.,  Chicago,  111. 
Williams,  i>.  F.,  Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Williams,  John,  Youngatown,  O. 
WilUamaton,  J.  D.,  Mans. 
Wlnslow,  Edward  C,  Ct. 
Witherspoon,  M.,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Miss, 
Wood,  Charles  A.,  Vienna,  Kan. 
Woods,  Robert  M.,  Mass. 
Woolman,  W.,  Aurora,  Neb. 
Wrigbt,  B.  E.,  Des  Piaines,  III. 

Yonker,  D.  G.,  Gowrle,  la. 
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THE  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  THE 

CHURCHES.* 


THB  NATIONAL  OOUNCIL  OF  THB  OONORBOATIONAL  OHUROHES  OF  THE 
UNTTBD  STATES.— Organised Novamber  17, 1871. 

DelagAtM  are  sent  by  the  eharohee  in  their  reapeetlTe  local  Oonfbrencee  (one  delegate  for 
eaoh  ten  eharehee  and  major  fraction  (hereof),  and  by  the  oharohea  In  their  respective  State 
organisationa  (one  delegate  flrom  each,  and  one  for  eaoh  ten  thouaand  oommunioanta  and 
miOor  fraction  thereof).  The  National  Beoerolent  Sooletiee  and  the  Theological  Seminaries 
are  alao  represented  by  honorary  delegates  (one  each). 

Qfioert:  Rev.  Alonzo  H.  Qaint,  d.d.,  New  Bedford,  ICaas.,  Secretary;  Bev.  William  H. 
Moore,  Berlin,  Conn.,  Registrar;  Charles  Demond,  Bsq.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Treasurer;  Hon. 
Charles  T.  Rnssell,  Boston,  Mass.,  Aaditor. 

ProvMonid  OowunUtee :  Rev.  Edward  P.  0-oodwin,  d.d.,  COiieaco,  111.  (Chairman) ;  Hon. 
Lafayette  S.  Foster,  ZtL.D.,  Norwich,  Conn.;  Hon.  Nelson  Dlngley,  Jr.,  Lewl#ton,  Me.; 
Hon.  Edward  S.  Tobey,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Rev.  Andrew  L.  Stone,  d.d.,  San  Francisco,  Cal  ; 
Hon.  Warren  Currier,  St.  Lonls,  Mo.;  Alfred  S.  Barnes,  New  York  City;  and,  ex-offidis, 
the  Seoretary,  Regiatrar,  and  Treasurer. 

A  Special  CommitUe,  to  confer  with  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  on  comity :  ReT.  Leonard 
Bsoon,  D.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Rev.  David  B.  Coe,  D.D.,  New  York  City;  Rev.  Alden  B. 
Bobbins,  d.d.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

A  Special  OommUteet  to  inquire  whether  the  best  interests  of  Congregationalism  do  not 
require  the  disuse  of  the  Society  (or  parish)  syatem :  Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  d.d.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio ;  Rev.  Zachary  Eddy,  d.d.,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Edward  Buck,  Andover,  Mass. ;  Rev.  George 
B.  Bacon,  d.d.,  Orange  Valley,  N.  J.;  Rev.  William  H.  Moore,  Berlin,  Conn.;  Rev.  Pres. 
Jamea  W.  Strong,  d.d..  Northfleld,  Minn. ;  Gen.  Charles  H.  Howard,  Chicago,  III. 

Stated  MeeiiHfft,  —  every  third  year  from  1871.  Special  meetings  to  be  called  upon  the 
request  of  any  five  State  organisations  of  churches. 


Alabama:  S«0 Georgia. 

Calitobnia,  Gkubsal  AssociATioif  OP.  —  Organised  October,  1857. 

QtKoert:  Rer.  James  H.  Warren,  d.d.,  San  Frandsoo,  Registrar  and  Treasurer;  Rev 
William  C.  Pond,  San  Francisco,  BUtlstical  Secretary. 

Seteion  o/1877 :  Sacramento,  Tuesday,  October  9,  at  7|  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Colorado  Associatioh  op  Conobeoatioval  CHUBcma. — Organised  March  16, 1868. 
Ct^loert ;  Rev.  Winthrop  D.  Sheldon,  Colorado  Springs,  Butistieal  Secretary. 
SetHon  0/1877 :  Thursday,  October  25.    Place  unknown. 

COBifBCTicuT,  Gbitebal  ASSOCIATION  OP.  —  Organized  May  18, 1709. 
Qjfleert :  Rev.  William  H.  Moore,  Hartford,  Registrar  and  Treasurer. 
SteHon  of  1917 :  Plainville,  Tuesday,  June  19,  at  11  o*olock,  a.  m. 

— — ,  Gbhbral  CoirpBKBHCB  OP.— Organized  November  12, 1867. 
cileert «  Rev.  William  H.  Moore,  Hartford,  Registrar,  SuUstloal  Secretary,  and  Annalist. 
Senion  of  1911 :  Hartford,  First  Church,  Tuesday,  Nov.  13,  at  Hi  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Dakota,  Thb  CoHOBEaATiOB al  Association  op.  •> Organized  in  1871. 

OJieerti  Rev.  Joseph  Ward,  Yankton,  Corresponding  Seoretary;  Rov.  Stewart  Sheldon, 
Yankton,  Reoerdlng  and  Statistical  Secretary. 

Seuion  of  1917 :  Thursday,  October  18,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m. 

District  op  Columbia  :  in  New  Jersbt  Cowperebob. 

Georgia,  Alabama,  Tenwessbe,  abd  Mississippi  :  The  Central  South  CoBrsBEifCE. 
—Organized  October  25, 1871. 

Qfhert :  Rev.  H.  S.  Bennett,  Noahville,  Tenn.,  Statistical  Seor«>tary  and  Treacurer. 

Seition  ^1877 :  Atlanta,  Geo.,  Thursday,  Nov.  8,  at  7i  o*clock,  P.  M. 
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iLLiHOis,  Ueheral  ASSOCIATION  OF.  —  Organized  Jane  21, 1844. 

Officfra  I  ReT.  Martin  K,  Whittlesey,  JaeksonTllle,  Registrar  and  Corresponding  Beeretsry. 
Session  0/1877 :  Bierling,  Tassday,  Hay  22,  at  7&  o'clock,  p.  m. 

IVDIANA,  GlIfERAL  AaSOClATIOH  OT  THE  OONGSEOATIOIf  AL  CH0RCHB8  AND  MlXISTESfl 

ui. —Organised  March  1&,  1858. 

Qficert  I  Rev.  Nathaniel  A.  Hyds,  Indianapolln,  Secretsry  and  Treasurer. 

Session  <{^1877 :  Fort  Wayne,  Tbar«day,  May  10,  at  7|  o'clock,  p.  M. 

Iowa,  Oehssal  A^bociatioh  op.    Organized  November  6  1840. 
Officers  i  Retr.  James  O.  Morrill,  Davenport,  Register. 
Session  cfVm :  Des  Moines,  Wednesday,  May  80,  at  7|  o'clock,  p.  m. 

KAirsAS,  OB!nERAL  dtOANtZATfOH  OP.  —  Organized  Aagn«t  1866. 

Officers t  Prof.  Jonathan  8.  Site,  Manhatuui,  Treasorar  and  F^rmaoent  Clerk;  Rev.  Albert 
M.  Richardson,  Lawrence,  Statistical  Clerk. 

Session  qfivn :  Manhattan,  Wednesday,  Jane  6,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  M. 

Kbmtuckt,  tre  State  Assooiatior  op  Obristiaii  Cbubches  ajid  Mutistsbs  in.  — 
Organised    .    .    . 
Session  of  1877 :  No  report. 

Louisiana  :  The  Boothwestekn  Oowpeeenob. —Organised  January  26, 1870. 
OJIcers  and  Session  qf  1877 :  No  report. 

Maihe,  Oeveral  Oohperehce  op.— Organised  Janaary  10, 1826. 

(Jffioerst  Rev.  Ezra  H.  B>ington,  Bnuswlok,  Oorrespandlng  Secrstary;  Oea.  Slnatban  F. 
Dur«n,  Bangor,  Recording  Secretary. 

Session  qflSTl :  Calais,  Tuesday,  June  26,  at  0  o'doek,  A.  M. 

Maetxjlbd  :  In  New  Jeeset  Conperehce. 

MASEACHOSEm,  GEHEEAL  ASEOCIATIOH   op  the   CONORBOATIOEAJL  CBDECffES   OP.— 

Organised  June  29, 1803,  n*  a  mlnistarlal  body ;  including  also  Conferences  of  Oharebes, 
June  16, 1858,  by  union  of  the  Ajmociation  aed  Gevbrai.  Ooeperbmob  (which  was 
oncanlzed  September  12, 1860 ) . 

Officers*  Rev.  Alonzo  H.  Quint,  d.d.,  New  Bedford,  Secretary;  Rev.  James  P.  Kimball, 
Boston,  Registrar;  Oeorge  B.  Clarke,  Falmouth,  Treasurer. 
Session  o/lVJI :  Chelsea,  Tuesday,  Juno  19,  at  4  o'cluck,  P.  M. 

MiCHiOAVi  Oehesai.  Absociation  op.  —  Organised  October  11, 1842. 
Officers :  Rev.  Philo  R.  Hurd,  d.d.,  Detroit,  Secretsry  and  Treaaurer. 
Session  qf  1877 :  Ann  Arbor,  Tuesday,  May  15,  at  7|  o'clock,  p.  M. 

MimrssOTA,  Oritekal  Ooeokeoatiosial  CoTiPBHEitOB  OP.  —  Organised  October  28, 1856. 

Officers  t  Rev.  C.  A.  Hampton,  Minneapolis,  Recording  Secretary  and  Trea<urer;  Rev. 
Nathan  C.  Chapln,  Rochester,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  William  Cheney,  ,  Biattstical 

Seerctiry.  • 

Session  o/1877 :  Faribault,  Thursday,  October  11,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m. 

MiBSUSiPPi:  5eeG-EOROiA. 

MisflouEi,  Oekeral  Absooiatioh  OP  THE  CoNOEEQATiovAL  Chubciies  OP.  —  Organized 
October  27, 1865. 

Officers :  Rev.  R.  R.  Davies.  Cameron,  Secretary  and  Treaaurer. 
Session  qflSTI :  St.  Louis,  Thursday,  October  18,  at  7|  P.  M. 

Nbbkaska,  Cohgeeoatio.^al  ASEOCIATIOH  OP.  —  Organized  August  8, 1867. 
Officers*  Rev.  Harmon  Bros«,  Creta,  Stated  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 
Sesiion  o/1877 :  Crete,  Wednesday,  October  24,  at  7|  p.  m. 

Key  ADA,  in  General  Association  op  Caliiornia. 

New  Hampshiee,  General  Associatioii  op.  —  Organised  June  8, 1800. 

Officers*  R<*v  Franklyn  D.  Ayer,  Concord,  Secretary;  Rev.  Samuel  L.  Gerould,  GoA- 
town,  StatistloHl  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

bessiouc/l^n :  Great  Falls,  Tuesday,  September  11,  at  7  o'cl<>ok,  P.  M. 
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New  Jbbsbt,  Oenbral  Abhociation  of.— Organized  Jane  2, 1869. 

Ogiceni  Rav.  Oeorge  M.  Boynton,  Newark,  Secretary;  Rev.  Samuel  L.  Hlllyer,  Wood- 
bridge,  Treaaarer. 

Session  o/1877 :  Woodbridge,  Taeeday,  October  0,  at  7|  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Kbw  York,  Obnbbal  Absooiation  op.— Organiied  May  21, 1884. 

Officers  I  Rev.  James  Deane,  Weetmorelaad,  Secretary  and  StatlaUoal  Secretary;  B«y. 
William  A.  Boblnaon,  Hom>r,  Treaaarer. 

Session  0/1877 :  QIot.  rtvUle,  Taeaday,  October  16,  at  4  o'clock,  p.  m. 

North  Carolina. — No  organization. 

Obio,  Oohoregatconal  Oonpbrkhob  op.— Organized  June  24, 1852. 
Officers  t  Rev.  John  G.  Fraaer,  Eaat  Toledo,  Beglater,  Staliatical  Secretary,  and  Treasurer. 
Session  of  1877 :  Sprloglield,  Taeaday,  Mi^  8,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Oregoh,  Cohorboationai.  Abbociatioh  op.— Organized  1848  ( ?). 
Officers  I  Rev.  Horace  Lyman,  Forest  Orove,  Regtatrar. 
Session  of  1877 :  Seattle,  Thuradi^,  June  21,  at  10  o'ckNskt  A.  M. 

PBimBTLyAitiA.  —  No  Cteneral  Association.    Sereral  local  organizations,  viz. :  — 

I.  Thb  Oonorbgational  AssociATioii  op  Wbbtbbh  Pbhnstltahia,  a.  B*  Ross, 
Oambrldgcboro',  Registrar;  connected  with  the  Ohio  CoirPBiiBirOB. 

II.  The  Welsh  CoNGRBOATioifAL  Abbociatioh  op  Eabterh  PBirNSTi.yANiA.— Or- 
ganized in  1810.    Rev.  Thomas  O.  Edwards,  Wilkeabarre,  Secretary. 

Session  o/1877 :  Hyde  Park,  in  September. 

III.  Thb  WBLBII  OONORBOATIO!! AL  ABSOCIATIOV  op  WEBTERH  PEHKSTLTAiriA.  —  RCT. 

Hngh  E.  Thomas,  D.D.,  Pittsburg,  Secretary;  Evan  Davies,  Pittsbarg,  Treasurer. 
Session  of  isn:  Irwin  Station,  in  September. 
Other  churches  are  connected  with  New  York,  Ohio,  and  New  Jerbet. 

Rhode  Iblan  d  CoHORBOATioif  al  Oonperbhce.  —  Organized  May  8, 1800. 

Officers t  Rev.  Thomas  Laurie,  d.d.,  Providence,  Stated  Secretary;    George  L.  CUflln, 
Providence,  Treasurer. 

Session  0/1877 :  Westerly,  Tuesdi^,  June  12,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

SoiTTH  Oabomha.  —Not  associated. 

TEmiBBEEB:  ^ecGEOKOIA. 

Tezab,  OoiroREGATiOBAL  AsBOCfiATTON  OP.  -Organized  December  4, 1871. 
Q^loert :  Rev.  Bethuol  C.  Church,  GoNad.  Stated  Olcrk. 
Session  0/1877 : ,  Thursday,  July  12. 

Utah. — Not  associated. 

VBRMOIfT,  GeHBRAL  OOTfYEHTIOII   OP  OoBOREOATIONAI.  MlNIBTERB  AND  GhOBCHBB  IN. 

.  Organized  June  21, 1706.    Incorporated  June  18, 1878. 

Officers:  Rev.  Parsons  T.  Pratt,  Dorset,  Corresponding  Secretary;  J.  0.  Emery,  Mont- 
poller,  Treasurer. 
Session  qfivn :  Bradford,  Tneaday,  June  10,  at  10  o'clock,  ▲.  m. 

ViBQnriA :  in  New  Jerbet  OoNrsREHCE. 

Wabhinoton  Territort  :  in  Oregon  Abbooiation. 

Webt  Virginia  :  la  Oi:io  Conperenoe. 

WiBOONBiN.— The  churches  are  In  the  Congrbgational  and  Prebbtterian  Conyen- 

noN  op  Wibco*t8IN.  —  Organized  October  — ,  1840. 

Officers :  Rev.  Enos  J.  Montague,  Fort  Atkinson,  Permanent  and  Statistical  Clerk ;  Rev. 
Henry  C.  Hitchcock,  Kenosha,  Stated  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 

Session  o/ivn :  La  Crosse,  Thursday,  September  27,  at  7|  P.  M. 

WTomso. — No  organization. 
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MEETINGS  IN  1877,  IN  ORDER  OF  DATE. 


O'.io. 

Springfield, 

Indiana, 

Fort  Wayne, 

Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor, 

lUlQOi*, 

BterUng, 

lova, 

Dee  Moines, 

Kansas, 

Manhattan, 

Kbodd  Island, 

Westerly, 

Connecticut,  Association 

,  Plslnyllle, 

MassaohusetU, 

Chelfea, 

Vermont, 

Bradford, 

Oregon, 

SeatUe, 

Maine, 

Calais, 

Texas, 

Kew  Hampshire, 

Great  Falls 

Pennsylvania,  — 

Welsh,  Eastern, 

Hyde  Park. 

"      Wt  stern, 

Irrlng  Statioi 

Wisconsin, 

LaCroese, 

Cal.fornla, 

Sacramento, 

New  Jersey, 

Woodbridge, 

Minnesota, 

Fariboalt, 

New  York, 

GloversTllle, 

Dakota, 

Missouri, 

St.  Louis, 

Nebraska, 

Crete, 

Colorado, 

(Georgia,  etc., 

AtUnt*, 

OonnecUcut,  Conference 

,  Hartford, 

Tuesday,  May  8,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  M. 
Thursday,  May  10,  at  1\  o'clock,  P.  M. 
Tuesday,  May  15,  at  74  o'clock,  p.  x. 
Tuesday,  Mny  22,  at  1\  o'clock,  P.  X. 
Wednesday,  May  80,  at  7^  o'clock,  p.  M. 
Wednesday,  June  6,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M. 
Tuesday,  June  12,  at  10  o'clock.  A.  M. 
Tuesday,  June  10,  at  11  o'clock  a.  x. 
Tuesday,  June  19,  at  4  o'clock,  p.  M. 
Tuesday,  June  10,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  X. 
Thurs  iny,  June  21,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  x. 
Tuesiiay,  June  26,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  x. 
Thnrnday,  July  12. 
Tuesday,  September  11,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  x. 

In  September,  day  not  fixed. 
I,       In  September,  day  not  fixed. 
Thursday,  September  27,  at  74  o'clock,  p.x. 
Tuesday,  October  9,  at  74  o'clock,  p.  X. 
Woodbridge,  TuCNday,  O  ;tober  0,  at  74  o'cbck,  p.  x. 
Thursd  ly,  October  11,  at  7  o'clock,  p.x. 
Tuesday,  October  10,  at  4  o'clock,  p.  x. 
Thursday,  October  18,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  x. 
Thursday,  October  18,  at  74  o'clock,  p.x. 
Wedne«diiy,  October  24,  at  74  o'clock,  P.  x. 
Thursday,  October  26. 
Thursday,  November  8,  at  74  o'clock,  p.  x. 
Tuesday,  November  18,  at  I14  o'clock,  a.  k. 
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NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES,  RECOMMENDED 
BY  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL. 


I.   American  Board  op  Oommtssiohbm  for  Forbtoh  Hissions.^ Organized  In  1810. 
CorrMponding  Seoretariet:  Bev.  Belah  B.  Treat,  B«t.  N.  George  Olark,  d.d.,  and  Re^. 
Edmund  K.  Alden,  D.D.     lyeeuyrer,  Langdon  B.  Ward,— all  at  Oongregatlonal  House, 
Boeton,  Mom. 

DUtriet  8€cr€tarU9  : 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,— Ber.  'William  Warren,  d,d.,  6k>rham,  He. 

Connecticut,  Massachuaetts,  and  Rhode  Island, —In  charge  ot  the  Beoretarlea. 

New  York  City  and  the  Middle  SUtes,  including  Ohio,— Bev.  Charles  P.  Bush,  d.d, 
Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Wiscon- 
sin,—Ke  v.  Bimon  J.  Humphrey,  112  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 

WomeA*9  Board  (anxlliary  to  the  above) :  Miss  BUen  Carrnth  and  Helen  Lamson,  Foreign 
Secretaries  i  Miss  Abbie  B.  Child,  Home  Seoretargi  Mrs.  Bei\]amln  B.  Batea,  TVecuurer ; 
and  Miss  Emma  Oarruth,  AuietatU  Tretuurert  1  Congregational  House,  Boston. 

n.   Ambrican  CoNGRBOATioiiAL  UNION.  —  Organized  in  1858. 

Correeponding  Secretariet  I  Rev.  Bay  Palmer,  d.d.,  00  Bible  House,  New  York  City; 
and  Rev.  Christopher  Cushlng,  d.d.,  20  Oongregatlonal  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Treaturert  Prof.  N.  A.  Calkins,  69  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

III.    American  Hoxb  Musionart  Bocibtt.  —  Organized  in  1826. 

Secretaries /br  Correepondenut  Bev.  David  B.  Coe,  d.d.;  Rev.  Alexander  H.  Olapp, 
D j>. ;  and  Rev.  Henry  M.  Storrs,  d.d.,  —  all  at  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

Treaeurert  William  Henry  Smith,  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

Secretaries  of  Auxiliaries  t 

Connecticut,- Rev.  William  H.  Moore,  Hartford. 

Maine,  —  Rev.  Jonathan  B.  Adams,  Camden. 

Massachusetts,  —  Rev.  William  Barrows,  dj:>.,  22  Congregational  House,  Boston. 

New  Hampshire,  —  Rev.  Edward  H.  Greeley,  Concord. 

New  York,  —  Rev.  John  C.  Holbrook,  d.d.,  Syracuse. 

Ohio,  —  Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott.  d.d.,  Cleveland. 

Rhode  Island,  —Bev.  Jeremiah  Taylor,  d.d..  Providence. 

Vermont,  — Bev.  Charles  B.  Smith,  Montpeller. 

Superintendents  i 

Bev.  James  H.  Warren,  d.d.,  Ban  Frandseo,  Bev.  Leroy  Warren,  Orand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Cal.  Bev.  Wolcott  B.  Williams,  Charlotte,  Mich. 

Bev.  Joseph  E.  Roy,  d.d.,  Chicago,  III.  Rev.  Levi  H.  Cobb,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rev.  Martin  K.  WhltUessey,  Jacksonville,  III.  Rev.  Robert  West,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bev.  Bphraim  Adams,  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Bev.  Hiram  N.  Oates,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Rev.  Joseph  W.  Pickett,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Doe,  Rlpon,  Wis. 

Rev.  Sylvester  D.  Btorrs,  Qolndaro,  Kansas.  Rev.  Henry  A.  Miner,  MadiM>n,  Wis. 
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IV.    Ambhican  Mf88toiiART  Araociatiom.  —  Org»nlzed  In  1846. 

Corresponding  Seoretaryt  B«v.  Michael  E.  Btrieby,  d.d.,  66  B«ade  Street,  New  York 

aty. 

Trwaurtrt  Bdgar  Ketebum,  New  York  City. 

AttUtatU  Treaaurert  H.  W.  Habbard,  56  Reade  Street,  New  York  Oily. 

DUtrict  Secretaries  t  Rev.  Charlei  L.  Woodworth,  21  Oongregatlonal  Hoa«e,  Boeton, 
ICass.;  Rot.  Jjinee  Powell,  112  Weit  Washington  Street,  Ohioago,  111.;  and  Rav.  auetavne 
D.  Pike,  56  Reade  Street,  New  York  City. 

Y.    OONORBGATIONAL  PuBLisBiNQ  BociBTT.  —  Organized  in  18S2. 
Secretary  t  Rev.  John  O.  Means,  d.d. 
Treasurer  i  Moses  H.  Sargent,  —  both  at  Oongregatlonal  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

VI.    FOB  MmiSTSBIAL  EDUOATION: 

1.  Ambrioan  Oollbob  akd  Bducation  Societt.  — Reorganised  In  1874. 
Corresponding  Secretary  i  Rev.  Increase  N.  Tarboz,  d.d.,  82  Oongregatlonal  House, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer!  James  M.  Oordon,  82  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
Assistant  Treasurers  Rey.  0.  P.  Bnnh,  d.d.,  89  Bible  Hoase,  New  York  City. 

2.  The  Westeah  Bdocation  Sooibtt.  —  Organized  in  1864. 
Secretary:  Rev.  Edward  F.  Williams,  Obleago,  III. 
Trtasurcr:  Lyman  Balrd,  90  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  m. 


CONGREGATIONAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEmNARIP:S. 

The  Seminaries  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Bangor,  Me.,  Chicago,  111.,  Hartford,  Ot.,  New  Haven, 
Ot.,  Oatland,  Oal.,  and  Oberlln,  O.,  are  represented  in  the  National  Connoll.  Fall  lists  of 
Faculty  and  Students,  with  statements  of  terms,  vacations,  etc.,  appear  annually  in  our  April 
number. 
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ORRIS   SANFORD   FERRY. 

He  who  lives  and  dies  in  the  full  confidence  of  his  fellow-men 
transmits  a  character  worthy  of  thoughtful  study.  This  is  the 
more  emphatically  so  in  proportion  as  his  sphere  of  action  has 
been  extensive  and  diversified.  To  be  tried  and  trusted,  as 
well  in  public  station  as  in  private,  as  well  in  exalted  as  in 
humble  positions  of  service,  affirms  the  possession  of  personal 
qualities  which  claim  the  considerate  attention  of  all  earnest 
minds.  For  this  reason  the  name  of  the  late  Orris  Sanford 
Ferry,  Senator  from  Connecticut,  demands  a  place  on  these 
pages. 

Mr.  Ferry  was  the  son  of  Starr  and  Esther  (Blackman)  Ferry, 
and  was  bom  in  Bethel,  Conn.,  Aug.  15, 1823  ;  prepared  for  col- 
lege 1837-40,  partly  at  Wilton,  Conn.,  and  partly  at  New  Haven, 
under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Hawley  Olmstead  ;  entered  Yale 
College  1840,  and  graduated  1844 ;  at  once  commenced  the 
study  of  law  with  Thomas  B.  Osborne,  Esq.,  of  Fairfield ;  one 
year  later  removed  to  Nor  walk,  and  studied  with  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Thomas  B.  Butler ;  was  admitted  to  the  Fairfield 
County  bar  in  1846,  and  immediately  entered  Judge  Butler's 
oflSce  as  partner;  May  17.  1847,  married  Miss  Charlotte  C. 
Bissell,  daughter  of  Gov.  Clark  Bissell ;  one  child  was  born  to 
them,  —  a  daughter ;  was  commissioned  in  1847  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  1 2th  Division  of  Connecticut  Militia;  appointed 
Judge  of  Probate  for  District  of  Norwalk  in  1849  ;  April,  1855, 

Entered  eooording  to  Act  of  CongreM,  in  the  year  1877,  by  CHRtSTOPHSK  Cushing*  in  the 
Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congreae,  at  Waahington. 
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was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  again  in  1856;  the  same 
year  was  appointed  State's  Attorney  for  Fairfield  County  and 
continued  in  that  position  until  1859,  when  he  was  elected 
Representative  to  Congress  from  the  4th  District,  Connecti- 
cut ;  here  served  on  Committee  of  Revolutionary  Claims  and 
on  Committee  of  Thirty-three  on  the  Rebellious  States  ;  1861 
was  commissioned  Colonel  of  5th  Connecticut  Volunteers ;  in 
1862  commissioned  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers  ;  he  served 
during  the  war,  was  chosen  United  States  Senator  in  1866,  and 
re-elected  in  1872  ;  he  wrote  considerably  for  the  press,  and 
many  of  his  speeches  were  printed  in  the  Congressional  Globe^ 
otherwise  he  left  no  publications ;  died  of  softening  or  decay 
of  the  spinal  marrow  at  2:15  p.  m.,  of  the  Sabbath,  Nov.  21, 
1875,  aged  fifty-two  years,  three  months,  and  seventeen  days. 

For  nearly  a  generation  Mr.  Ferry  was  a  resident  of  Norwalk, 
where  he  was  universally  known  and  believed  in  as  citizen, 
lawyer,  and  public  servant.  It  was  not  alone  in  the  town  of 
his  adoption,  nor  even  in  the  State  of  his  nativity,  that  such 
opinion  concerning  him  was  entertained.  The  esteem,  rather, 
in  which  he  was  held  had  come  to  be  as  wide  as  the  nation  he 
served,  and  as  heartfelt  as  it  was  wide.  So  that  when  at  length 
the  intelligence  of  his  death  was  spread  through  the  land,  it 
was  received  with  a  sorrow  which  attested  a  common  bereave- 
ment. There  is  a  meaning  in  this  fact  that  should  be  fitly 
considered,  a  secret  that  calls  for  earnest  and  teachable  in- 
quiry. What  were  the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  the 
man  which  so  commended  him  to  universal  confidence } 

I.  At  the  outset  it  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Ferry  possessed 
the  ability  and  culture  to  command  great  influence. 

That  he  had  superior  mental  endowments  was  manifest  in 
his  youth.  Apprenticed  while  yet  a  boy  to  his  father,  a  promi- 
nent hat  manufacturer  in  his  native  town,  he  proved  his 
capacity  for  a  wider  sphere  by  his  taste  for  books  and  his 
proficiency  in  the  mastery  of  them.  So  evident  was  this  that 
his  father  was  soon  induced  to  cut  short  his  period  of  appren- 
ticeship, and  put  him  on  a  course  of  liberal  education.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  the  preparatory  school, 
where  he  at  once  began  to  be  recognized  as  a  youth  of  rare 
talents  and  promise.     Others  wrote  and  spoke  as  with  the 
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sweat  of  the  brow ;  but  young  Ferry  could  do  it  with  an  ease 
that  made  it  only  pastime. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  college,  where  his  fine 
powers  of  mind  soon  found  appreciative  recognition,  partic- 
ularly in  the  department  of  literature  and  debate.  He  early 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine^ 
was  also  a  successful  competitor  for  the  Townsend  Literary 
Prize,  and  uniformly  stood  among  the  very  highest  in  any- 
thing that  required  elaborate  or  extemporaneous  address. 
His  prestige  thus  gained  in  letters,  together  with  his  hearty, 
social  qualities  and  his  fine  personal  appearance,  secured  for 
him  a  marked  popularity,  as  well  in  circles  without  as  within 
the  college.  Distinguished  citizens  are  now  living  in  New 
Haven  who  hold  his  name  in  peculiar  admiration,  from  the 
remembrance  of  the  rich  and  prepossessing  gifts  of  his  nature, 
as  exhibited  while  yet  an  undergraduate.  Members  of  his 
class,  also,  who  have  since  attained  high  distinction,  lament 
his  death,  not  more  from  the  consideration  that  it  inflicts  a  great 
public  loss,  than  because  it  takes  away  a  loved  and  admired 
college  friend. 

Graduating  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  at  once  commenced 
the  study  of  law,  and  after  two  years  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
His  professional  success  soon  began  to  be  marked,  and  his 
rising  career  was  observed  with  pride  by  his  fellow-townsmen. 
So  profoundly  did  they  believe  in  his  competency  for  any  posi- 
tion of  responsibility,  that  they  beheld  no  more  than  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  confident  expectations  when  they  saw  him  ascend 
the  successive  steps  of  preferment  as  Colonel  of  Militia,  Judge 
of  Probate,  State  Senator,  State's  Attorney  for  his  county, 
member  of  the  National  House  of.  Representatives,  General 
at  the  front  in  the  army  against  the  rebellion.  United  States 
Senator,  twice  chosen,  and  chairman  and  chief  worker  of  prom- 
inent senatorial  committees.  Nor  were  they  surprised  to  learn 
that,  in  all  this  record  of  distinguished  services  rendered,  his 
success  was  of  that  quality  which  gave  him  eminence  even 
among  the  eminent. 

Usually  those  who  rise  to  merited  distinction  are  indebted 
for  their  success  to  some  specialty  of  talent  or  of  effort.  A  man 
may  enjoy,  and  in  a  sense  deserve  the  reputation  of  a  great 
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lawyer,  while  in  fact  he  is  only  great  as  a  counsellor ;  or  one 
may  be  widely  and  justly  believed  in  as  a  statesman,  and  yet,  if 
the  views  and  feelings  which  make  him  such  have  need  of  verbal 
expression,  another  and  less  stammering  tongue  than  his  own 
may  have  to  give  them  utterance.  But  in  Mr.  Ferry,  the  law- 
yer was  more  than  the  counsellor,  and  the  statesman  more  than 
the  sagacious  thinker ;  he  was  also  the  advocate  and  the  orator. 

This  he  began  to  prove  at  the  very  outset  of  his  professional 
and  political  career.  Whether  at  the  bar,  on  the  stump,  or  on 
the  platform,  he  spoke  with  a  magnetic  and  convincing  power 
which  placed  him  amongst  the  masters  of  forensic  and  popular 
address.  However  important  the  circumstances  that  called  for 
his  effort,  he  always  rose  to  the  height  of  the  occasion.  Whether 
his  audience  was  characterized  by  the  practical  sense  of  men  of 
business,  or  the  culture  of  men  of  letters,  or  the  wisdom  of  sen- 
ators, he  was  wont  to  speak,  as  said  the  proverb  of  the  typical 
orator  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  with  the  counsel  of  the  statesman 
and  the  authority  of  the  general  in  war.^ 

He  was  a  prophet  not  without  honor  even  in  his  own  country. 
No  voice  from  abroad,  however  distinguished,  was  so  potent  a 
rallying  cry  for  the  masses  of  Norwalk  as  was  the  voice  of  O.  S. 
Ferry.  Even  if,  for  any  reason,  it  seemed  best  that  another  be 
announced  as  chief  speaker,  no  device  for  raising  an  audience 
was  so  sure  to  be  successful  as  that  which  somehow  connected 
Ferry's  name  with  the  programme. 

In  seasons  of  political  campaign,  whether  in  county  or  State, 
nothing  was  so  universally  feared  by  the  party  of  the  opposition 
as  the  counter  force  of  his  words  and  influence. 

Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  politics  of  Con- 
necticut during  the  ten  years  subsequent  to  1855  —  a  period 
memorable  for  grand  and  patriotic  achievement  —  did  not  bear 
the  impress  of  his  hand  and  mind  more  than  of  any  other 
man.  And  this  was  the  result  of  what  he  did,  be  it  empha- 
sized, not  as  politician,  for  politician,  in  its  common  accepta- 

'  This  estimate  of  him  was  held  by  none  more  emphatically  than  by  his  fellow- 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Thus  on  one  occasion,  during  the  congres- 
sional session  of  1875,  at  the  end  of  a  fifteen  minutes*  speech  on  the  Louisiana 
question.  Senator  Schurz  remarked  to  a  mutual  friend,  "  Poor  Ferry  1  111  and  weak 
as  he  is,  he  is  head  and  shoulders  above  any  other  man  in  the  Senate  in  point  of 
intellectual  force." 
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tion,  he  never  was  and  never  could  be,  but  as  a  true  citizen 
and  orator. 

His  distinguishing  conception  of  politics  was  in  the  light  of 
its  relation  to  the  great  principles  which  give  to  the  State  its 
real  and  right  meaning,  and  the  whole  intent  and  drift  of  his 
political  speeches  was  in  harmony  with  this  high  conception. 
He  spoke  to  the  people  as  from  the  desire  that  they  should 
understand  matters  according  to  their  exact  condition  and 
bearings.  There  was  about  him  the  air  of  one  who  only 
wished  to  tell  them  the  truth, — truth  which  he  profoundly 
felt,  and  which  he  would  have  them  feel  in  like  manner.  This 
it  was,  as  set  forth  in  his  own  grand  thought  and  style,  that 
made  him  notably  one  who  spoke  to  the  convictions  of  men. 

Even  from  a  critical  point  of  view  his  oratory  was  a  rare  and 
edifying  subject  for  study.  He  aspired  to  none  of  the  artisti- 
cal  graces  of  classic  or  poetic  ornament,  almost  never  resorted 
to  anecdote  or  embellishing  quotation,  and  rarely  cracked  a 
joke  or  perpetrated  a  witticism  ;  but  beginning  with  compre- 
hensive and  clear-cut  propositions,  he  advanced  to  the  devel- 
opment of  them  in  the  ready  use  of  words  that  were  in  the 
main  purely  Saxon,  and  went  on  to  the  conclusion  as  by  the 
steps  of  irresistible  logic.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  piece  of  demonstra- 
tive reasoning  from  first  to  last,  yet  never  was  there  a  speaker 
whose  address  was  further  from  seeming  long  or  tiresome.  So 
genuine  was  the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  so  interesting  his 
thought,  and  so  forcible  his  diction,  that,  to  the  mind  of  the 
fascinated  listener,  the  end  seemed  quick  successor  to  the  begin- 
ning. Indeed,  in  the  view  of  many  competent  to  judge,  it  is 
only  truth  to  say  that  for  simplicity  and  strength  of  thought, 
for  brevity  crowded  with  matter,  and  for  magnetic  force  of  utter- 
ance, Mr.  Ferry  had  few  equals  in  his  or  any  other  time. 

But  the  secret  of  the  great  confidence  reposed  in  him  finds 
no  adequate  explanation  in  the  fact  of  his  large  natural  and 
acquired  abilities.  For  it  is  an  old  truth,  often  and  sadly  con- 
firmed, that  thought,  learning,  eloquence,  may  be  potent  for  evil 
as  well  as  good ;  they  naturally  subserve  the  ends  of  the  one 
or  the  other,  according  to  the  character  of  the  motives  that  put 
and  keep  them  in  requisition.  Hence,  generally,  men  will 
believe  in  their  leaders  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  respect 
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in  which  they  hold  their  motives.  They  demand  principle, 
they  demand  honest  and  swaying  conviction.  And  exactly 
here  was  a  distinguishing  quality  of  him  whose  character  is 
under  review. 

2.  Mr.  Ferry  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  convictions  in  the 
true  sense  of  that  word.  He  decided  and  acted  according  to 
his  conception  of  what  was  clearly  and  broadly  right.  This 
was  in  him  by  nature,  and  it  asserted  its  existence  from  first 
to  last  in  his  professional  and  public  career.  As  a  lawyer,  there 
opened  to  him  a  field  abounding  in  appeals  to  high  ambition  ; 
nor,  surely,  were  it  difficult  to  believe  that  it  wa^  likewise  a 
field  abounding  in  temptation.  That  to  guard  and  promote 
civil  justice  was  the  one  true  function  of  his  calling  he,  of 
course,  apprehended  with  characteristic  clearness.  Yet  how 
often  and  powerfully  must  he  have  been  plied  with  solicitations 
to  engage  in  the  defence  of  cases  wherein  success  was  justice 
only  in  its  civil  acceptation ! 

And  now,  as  weighed  in  these  balances,  how  was  Mr.  Ferry 
found }  Did  he  make  expediency  the  law  of  his  action  as  he 
engaged  in  the  professional  defence  of  justice  ?  Did  he  ever 
exalt  the  claims  of  self  above  the  claims  of  downright  principle  ? 
Did  his  hand  ever  take  a  bribe }  Did  the  emoluments  of  suc- 
cess in  any  form  ever  seem  larger  to  him  than  the  sanctions  of 
honor  and  right  ?  Let  the  answer  be  found  in  the  open  record 
of  his  doings  in  the  field  where,  from  first  to  last,  he  served  his 
chosen  profession.  Nay,  let  it  be  found  in  the  universal  opinion 
now  held  concerning  him  by  his  surviving  fellow-citizens, 
touching  any  and  all  of  his  professional  acts  through  many 
crowded  years  of  service.  The  testimony  of  each  and  all  is 
an  emphatic  declaration  that,  in  things  least  as  well  as  greatest, 
he  was  a  man  of  strict  and  grand  professional  rectitude.  There 
are  those  who  personally  know  that  at  certain  times  in  his 
earlier  career,  when  he  had  not  a  shilling  to  his  name,  he  would 
uniformly  say  to  one  and  another  who  came  beseeching,  with 
much  entreaty  and  gold,  his  interposition  in  behalf  of  a  ques- 
tionable cause,  "  No,  gentlemen,  I  think  you  are  not  in  the 
right,  and  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  case." 

But  his  character  as  a  man  of  convictions  found  no  less  its 
test  and  proof  in  the  period  of  his  political  career.  As  unani- 
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mously  and  enthusiastically  chosen  by  his  fellow-citizens  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  a  specified  important  trust,  it  surely 
was  not  natural  for  him  to  seek  to  visit  their  expectations  with 
blank  disappointment :  he  would  rather  incline  to  gratify  the 
wish  of  those  that  conferred  on  him  the  honorable  commission. 
Yet  most  evident  was  it  that  he  could  resist  such  natural  incli- 
nations whenever  they  came  in  conflict  with  his  personal  sense 
of  duty. 

The  senatorial  canvass  of  1856  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  were  then  his  constituents,  and  they  recall  with 
what  surprise  they  came  to  learn  of  his  deliberate  violation  of 
their  expressed  wishes  in  the  part  they  assigned  him.  That 
was  a  time  when  Norwalk  blazed  with  excitement,  and  when 
dissatisfaction  rose  in  many  to  the  pitch  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion that  a  public  servant,  so  trusted,  should  prove  himself  so 
strangely  false  to  the  exact  trust  committed  to  him.  But  they 
do  not  forget  how  their  indignation  against  this  servant  was 
succeeded  by  even  more  than  their  wonted  admiration  of  him, 
when  they  at  length  saw  that  honest,  unswerving  sense  of  right 
was  his  only  crime.  So  grandly  did  Mr.  Ferry  prove  that  con- 
science was  more  to  him  than  office  or  preferment. 

Nor  did  he  less  grandly  show  it  to  be  more  also  than  any 
considerations  of  personal  friendship.  In  the  course  of  his  life, 
in  the  national  capital,  he  learned  to  cherish  a  profound  regard 
for  Charles  Sumner.  It  was  the  regard  both  of  veneration  and 
of  love,  —  love  made  all  the  more  perfect  through  sympathy  of 
kindred  physical  sufferings.  Yet  see  him  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  January,  1874,  confront- 
ing that  great  and  cherished  friend  in  a  speech  against  his  Civil 
Rights  Bill,  —  so  fearless  and  uncompromising  in  its  opposi- 
tion as  to  draw  from  Mr.  Sumner  the  deploring  declaration, 
"  Mr.  Ferry,  your  speech  is  far  the  most  damaging  blow  my 
measure  has  yet  received."  But  this  was  only  a  single  instance 
of  what  the  man  was  uniformly  and  characteristically ;  a  man 
of  genuine  moral  courage.  Still  further,  however,  must  we  go 
to  find  the  crowning  excellence  of  his  character. 

3.  Higher  and  more  commanding  than  strength  of  intellect 
or  personal  integrity  was  Mr.  Ferry's /a/'/A  in  God,  With  large 
emotional  nature  and  instinctive  reverence  for  spiritual  truth, 
he  inclined  to  religion,  as  it  were,  constitutionally. 
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While  yet  a  youth  he  was  given  to  moods  of  prayerfulness 
and  serious  inquiry.  Religious  themes  seemed  to  possess  a 
natural  attraction  for  him,  especially  those  that  involved  great 
religious  principles.  There  were  times  when  he  thought  upon 
them  much,  and  times  too,  as  his  intimate  college  friends  well 
knew,  when  he  seemed  to  think  of  them  more  in  the  spirit 
of  the  mere  speculative  critic  than  of  the  earnest  truth-seeker. 
Yet  his  characteristic  ingenuousness  of  mind  and  heart  forbade 
in  him  anything  like  confirmed  scepticism.  He  could  not, 
even  if  he  would,  be  a  really  indifferent  or  prejudiced  hearer 
of  worthily  presented  religious  truth.  Accordingly  the  philo- 
sophic and  masterly  sermons  of  the  late  Dr.  Fitch,  then  preacher 
at  Yale  College,  commanded  his  respect,  and  became  to  him  a 
peculiar  means  of  edification.  Under  the  ministrations  of  this 
clear-thinking  divine,  he  saw  and  confessed  the  eternal  verity 
of  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  conceded  the  just  claims  of  its 
essential  doctrines  upon  his  personal  acceptance,  and  not 
unfrequently  expressed  an  emphatic  purpose  of  religious  obe- 
dience ;  but  this  purpose  as  often  proved  temporary,  and  for  a 
lengthened  period  of  years,  as  is  well  and  sadly  known,  his 
endeavors  for  the  higher  life  were  condemned  to  unequal  com- 
bat with  his  strong  propensities  to  sense  and  sin.  Yet  the 
waging  of  this  contest  ceased  not,  even  in  times  when  his  paths 
were  most  devious  ;  and  at  length,  by  God's  saving  interposi- 
tion, he  rose  above  the  powers  that  would  hold  him  enslaved, 
cast  off  the  fetters  of  his  bondage,  and  gained  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  makes  free. 

In  the  autumn  of  1859  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion, 
and  united  with  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Norwalk, 
under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  William  B.  Weed.  The 
action  then  taken  by  him  was  all  the  more  significant  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  resolved  upon  and  consummated  during  the 
year  of  the  political  campaign  which  secured  him  his  election 
to  the  National  House  of  Representatives.  Thus  at  once  he 
took  upon  himself  the  double  obligation  of  service  to  Church 
and  to  State.  This  action  was  not  in  any  sense  one  of  haste. 
It  proceeded  rather  from  a  deep-felt  sense  of  duty  thoughtfully 
and  prayerfully  heeded  ;  and  who,  in  all  the  subsequent  sixteen 
years  of  his  life,  ever  saw  or  knew  any  just  reason  to  doubt  that 
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he  bore  that  profession  with  becoming  consistency  ?^  The  ques- 
tion of  Christian  consistency  was  to  him  of  more  than  ordinary 
meaning,  because  his  conception  of  the  faith  which  he  professed 
was  of  more  than  ordinary  exaltation.  His  belief  in  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  was  pre-eminently  the  belief  of  sincerity; 
and  first  and  foremost  of  them  all,  to  his  mind,  were  the  doc- 
trines of  man's  spiritual  death  by  sin,  and  his  possible  life 
through  Jesus  Christ.  He  believed  in  a  Christ  divine  and  yet 
human,  and  that  man  can  be  saved  through  Him  alone.  Indeed, 
Christ  was  the  substantial  centre  of  his  belief,  so  that  he  could 
say  in  very  letter,  "  Christ  is  all." 

This  belief,  moreover,  he  honestly  and  faithfully  declared,  as 
many  of  his  brefhren  in  the  church  well  and  gratefully  know. 
He  declared  it  by  the  act  of  his  public  Christian  profession  in 
the  sanctuary  where  he  was  wont  to  worship.  He  declared  it 
to  his  class  in  the  Sabbath  school,  where  he  was  a  faithful  and 
edifying  instructor.'  He  declared  it  in  the  place  of  social  prayer, 
where  his  voice  was  often  heard  in  remarks  and  fervent  peti- 
tion. He  declared  it  in  occasional  religious  lectures,  wherein  he 
brought  to  bear  all  his  wealth  of  Scriptural  knowledge  and  all 
his  general  and  critical  learning  to  unfold  and  enforce  the  truths 
of  Christ  and  His  revealed  religion. 

That  he  did  not,  in  these  various  relations,  fully  realize  his 
own  ideal  of  a  Christian  disciple  was  his  deep-felt  and  ofttimes 
despondent  conviction.  Indeed,  few  men  ever  took  such  hum- 
bling views  of  self  as  he  did.  Even  with  Paul,  and  with  truly 
Pauline  earnestness,  it  was  his  characteristic  inclination  to  feel 
and  say, "  Sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief"  But  this  supreme  sense 
of  personal  sinfulness  only  drove  him  the  more  directly  and 
unreservedly  to  Him  who  came  to  save  sinners.  Herein,  to  an 
extent  very  unusual  in  Christian  experience,  his  spiritual  atti- 
tude found  expression  and  emphasis  in  the  words, 

"Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea 
But  that  His  blood  was  shed  for  me." 

Thus  it  was  that  his  piety  was  profoundly  respected  as  real 
and  thorough ;  nor,  surely,  did  it  command  less  respect  for  its 
intelligence  and  breadth.      He  acknowledged  the  Bible,  not 

*  Mr.  WTadleigh,  in  his  memorial  address  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  says  of  Mr.  Ferry, 
"  He  once  said  to  me  that  he  tried  to  live  as  though  the  next  moment  would  usher 
him  to  the  bar  of  the  Eternal  Judge." 
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only  as  a  book  to  be  believed  in,  but  to  be  studied ;  and 
few  men,  equally  burdened  with  secular  responsibilities,  ever 
studied  it  with  more  diligence  and  devotion.  With  pre-em- 
inent truthfulness  it  may  be  said  of  him  that,  "  Learning 
the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  he  went  on  unto 
perfection." 

In  respect  to  this  and  other  features  of  his  religious  life,  it 
will  be  instructive  to  note  the  following  discriminating  and 
appreciative  testimony  from  one  of  his  former  pastors,  who, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  is  prepared  to  speak  from  inti- 
mate personal  acquaintance.  After  alluding  to  Mr.  Ferry's 
eminent  abilities  and  success  in  the  line  of  politics.  Dr.  Childs 
goes  on  to  say,  "  But  he  was  more  than  a  statesman,  he  was' 
a  Christian  ;  more  than  this,  he  was  an  eminent  Christian. 
Knowing  that  he  has  been  misapprehended  in  this  respect,  I 
do  the  more  cheerfully  bear  witness  to  his  religious  character. 
It  is  true  that  in  early  life  he  was  sceptical ;  but  the  transition 
from  scepticism  to  faith  was  real  and  thorough.  His  conver- 
sion was  as  clear  as  that  of  Paul.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1865  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  rapidly  prepared,  on  the 
evidences  of  Christianity.  These,  I  think,  indicated  the  work- 
ing of  his  own  mind  in  passing  from  the  darkness  of  unbelief 
to  the  Christian  faith.  The  great  fact  on  which  he  rested  was 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  He  had  satisfied  himself,  as  a  lawyer, 
as  an  investigator  of  evidence,  that,  as  a  historic  fact,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  rose  from  the  dead.  That  settled  everything.  The 
Bible  was  inspired  because  it  had  upon  it  the  seal  of  the  risen 
Christ.  Christianity,  with  all  its  facts  and  doctrines,  was  true, 
because  it  was  grounded  in  Him  who  was  dead  and  is  alive 
again.  This  was  to  him  a  real  and  living  faith.  He  grew  in 
it  and  by  it.  During  the  years  that  he  was  my  parishioner  no 
minister  had  a  more  devout  and  earnest  listener,  no  pastor  a 
more  faithful  helper.  In  the  prayer-meeting,  in  the  Sabbath 
school,  and  in  the  manifold  incidental  labors  of  a  large  charge, 
he  was  the  pastor's  right-hand  man.  Always  ready,  never 
officious,  always  earnest,  never  immoderate,  always  full,  never 
wearisome,  he  was  a  rare  example  of  a  thoroughly  humble, 
prayerful,  cheerful,  consistent  Christian  believer  and  Christian 
worker.  He  grew  rapidly  in  the  love  of  the  distinctive  doc- 
trines of  our  faith  ;  he  relished  the  strong  meat  of  the  gospel. 
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I  remember  well  the  delight  with  which  he  spoke  of  his  daily 
growth  in  the  faith  of  that  system  of  truth  in  which  the  churches 
of  New  England  were  planted.  Of  course,  he  grew  in  grace. 
Under  the  pressure  of  an  exacting  profession  and  of  official 
duties,  no  reading  was  so  welcome  to  him  as  that  which  helped 
him  on  in  the  Christian  life.  I  put  into  his  hands  at  one  time 
Dr.  Hodge's  little  work,  'The  Way  of  Life.'  He  read  it  with 
intense  interest,  and  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
and  remarkable  books  he  ever  read.  In  this  he  shared  the 
judgment,  I  believe,  of  the  late  President  Way  land.  The  pref- 
erence for  distinctively  Christian  reading  grew  on  him  as  he 
advanced.  Once,  on  his  return  from  Washington,  in  one  of 
the  many  conversations  that  it  is  a  pleasure  now  to  recall,  he 
referred  to  this  great  change  in  his  taste,  and  observed  that  he 
had  little  interest  in  any  books  unless  they  were  of  a  religious 
character.  He  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  and 
power,  and  the  words  impressed  me  deeply."^ 

But  the  time  at  length  came  when  his  long-decaying  physical 
vigor  had  lost  its  power  to  rally,  and  when  his  ability  to  appear 
at  any  post  of  public  service  was  taken  away. 

What  now  is  to  be  said  of  his  spiritual  exercises  during  this 
period  ?  Surely  these  were  times  in  which  the  tests  of  his 
religious  faith  reached  their  extreme.  There  were  seasons 
when  depression,  like  the  horror  of  a  great  darkness,  was  upon 
his  soul, —  God  frowning  upon  his  sins  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Christ  holding  Himself  aloof  on  the  other.  It  was  a  fearful 
conception,  and  was  to  him  fearfully  real. 

As  in  the  language  of  a  stanza  of  Harvey's  quaint  but 
marvellously  expressive  hymn,  his  heart  would  cry,  — 

''  Alas !  my  Lord  is  going, 

O,  my  woe  ! 
It  will  be  my  undoing ; 

If  he  go, 
I  '11  run  and  overtake  him. 

If  he  stay, 
I  41  cry  aloud,  and  make  him 

Look  this  way. 
O,  stay,  my  Lord,  my  Love,  't  is  II 
Comfort  me  quickly,  or  I  die." 

^  Congregationalist,  Dec.  9,  1875. 
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But  these  seasons  were  only  temporary,  and  were  to  be 
explained  rather  on  the  ground  of  physical  than  spiritual  con- 
ditions. On  the  whole,  it  was  his  strong,  sustaining  conviction 
that  Christ  was  working  in  him,  and  in  His  own  wise  way  was 
preparing  him  for  the  eternal  fruitions  of  those  which  come  out 
of  great  tribulations. 

His  last  effort  in  the  United  States  Senate  was  his  address  in 
memory  of  ex-Gov.  Buckingham,  a  production  of  extraordinary 
merit,  but  prepared  with  an  oppressive  sense  of  failing  energy 
on  the  part  of  its  author.  He  felt  more  surely  than  ever 
before  that  his  time  was  short.  Leaving  Washington  a  few 
days  previous  to  the  closing  session  of  the  Forty-third  Con- 
gress, he  reached  his  home  in  Norwalk  in  a  state  of  extreme 
exhaustion.  His  friends  saw  too  plainly  that  a  great  change 
for  the  worse  had  come  upon  him.  At  the  suggestion  of  his 
trusted  family  physician,  Dr.  Lynes,  a  new  method  of  treat- 
ment was  resorted  to,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mattison,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  whither,  after  a  few  days,  Mr.  Ferry  was  re- 
moved. 

At  first  there  were  symptoms  attending  the  change  that 
encouraged  something  of  hope  on  the  part  of  his  physicians. 
The  special  treatment  to  which  he  was  committed  required 
the  removal  of  certain  anodynes  which  had  long  aided  him  in 
the  endurance  of  the  excruciating  pains  to  which  he  had  been 
subject.  Thus  left  unsupported  in  his  agony,  he  at  times  fell 
into  a  state  of  delirium,  a  condition  in  which  he  could  be  con- 
trolled by  no  persuasions  of  physicians  nor  strength  of  strong 
men  in  attendance,  but  would  at  once  become  submissive  as 
the  little  child  at  the  reading  of  a  few  of  Christ's  tender  words 
from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  But  it  was  no  longer  a  matter 
of  doubt  with  any  that  his  end  was  immediately  at  hand. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1875,  his  friends  and  good  phy- 
sicians bore  him  tenderly  back  to  Connecticut,  that  he  might 
die  in  his  own  home.  The  following  morning,  though  too  weak 
to  speak,  he  expressed  by  various  indications  his  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  once  more  in  Norwalk  with  his  dear 
family  and  relatives.  Being  asked  if  he  would  have  prayer 
offered  at  his  bedside,  he  signified  his  earnest  assent,  and 
pressed  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  token  of  his  joy  and  trust. 
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as  the  aids  of  infinite  grace  were  invoked  for  him  in  that 
supreme  hour  of  need,  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  S.  B.  S. 
Bissell,  with  whom  he  had  for  many  years  taken  sweet  counsel 
and  walked  in  company.  Having  from  his  wife  the  assurance 
that  his  sufferings  were  almost  over,  and  that  Christ  would 
soon  take  him  to  Himself,  he  articulated  the  audible  whisper, 
"  Quick,  quick ! "  as  if  he  would  say,  "  Even  so,  come  quickly, 
Lord  Jesus. "    With  this  last  expression  he  passed  away. 

The  day  without  had  been  one  of  rain  and  November  gloom, 
but  as  the  hour  of  evening  approached,  the  rain  ceased,  the 
clouds  grew  thin  and  disappeared,  and  all  the  glory  of  a  gorgeous 
sunset  was  visible  on  the  western  sky,  —  a  significant  emblem, 
to  hushed  and  solemnly  thoughtful  Norwalk,  of  the  transition  of 
her  long-suffering,  favorite  citizen  from  the  darkness  of  earth's 
sins  and  pains  to  the  light  of  heaven's  holiness  and  peace. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  where  was  gathered,  from  near  and  from  far,  a  large 
and  sorrowing  assembly,  including  the  governor  of  the  State 
and  his  staff,  the  United  States  Senatorial  Committee,  sena- 
tors and  members  of  Congress,  judges  of  the  various  courts, 
and  representatives  of  the  bar.  The  services  were  of  the 
simplest  nature,  as  it  was  Mr.  Ferry's  special  request  that  no 
sermon  or  eulogy  be  delivered.  Affectionate  hands  then  bore 
him  to  his  last  earthly  resting-place,  and  thus  passed  forever 
from  mortal  sight  a  man  of  whom  it  was  justly  said, — 

"  In  his  death  the  country  has  lost  one  of  its  purest  and 
ablest  statesmen ;  the  Commonwealth  of  Connecticut,  which 
proudly  reckons  many  distinguished  sons  among  her  jewels, 
the  peer  of  the  most  gifted  of  them  ;  the  legal  profession,  one 
of  its  soundest  counsellors  and  most  eloquent  advocates ;  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  an  accomplished  Christian  gen- 
tleman ;  and  his  family  such  a  husband  and  father  as  only  such 
a  husband  could  be  to  a  loved  and  loving  wife,  and  such  a 
father  to  an  affectionate  and  devoted  daughter."  ^ 

John  A.  Hamilton. 

Norwaik^  Conn, 

^  Address  of  Mr.  Phelps,  M.  C,  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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CONFERENCE  OF  THE  ELDERS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
WITH  THE  REV.  ROBERT  LENTHAL,  OF  WEY- 
MOUTH, HELD  AT  DORCHESTER,  FEB.  lo,  1639. 

Wessaguscus,  afterwards  named  Weymouth,  was  made  a 
plantation  by  the  General  Court  in  July,  1635,  and  "  Mr.  [Ben- 
jamin] Hull,  a  minister  in  England,  and  twenty-one  families 
with  him,  allowed  to  sit  down  there." ^  Of  Mr.  Hull  "less  is 
known  than  of  almost  any  minister,  because,"  suggests  Mr. 
Savage,^  "  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  Episcopal  interest."  Of 
his  ministry  at  Weymouth  we  have  scarcely  any  record  save 
the  brief  entry  in  Peter  Hobart's  diary,  —  that  he  "  gave  his 
farewell  sermon,"  May  5,  1639.  More  than  a  year  before 
that,  "  divers  of  the  elders  "  had  been  called  to  Weymouth  "  to 
reconcile  the  differences  between  the  people"  and  another 
minister,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jenner,  "  whom  they  had  called 
thither  with  intent  to  have  him  their  pastor."  '  From  remarks 
addressed  to  the  delegates  from  Weymouth  at  this  Dorchester 
conference,  by  Mr.  Cotton  and  Capt.  Stoughton,  it  appears 
that,  although  Mr.  JeYiner  —  "a  godly,  faithful  man  "  —  had  been 
"called  with  great  earnestness"  and  had  "labored  much" 
amongst  the  people  there,  they  had  neglected  his  ministry  and 
refused  to  make  adequate  provision  for  his  support,  so  that  he 
was  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  magistrates.  An  attempt  had 
been  made  —  probably  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Hull — to 
gather  a  church,  but "  it  is  observjible,"  says  Winthrop  (I,  287), 
"  this  church,  and  so  that  of  Lynn,  could  not  hold  together,  nor 
could  have  any  elders  join  or  hold  with  them.  The  reason 
appeared  to  be,  because  they  did  not  begin  according  to  the 
rule  of  the  gospel." 

The  people  of  Weymouth,  or  a  considerable  part  of  them, 
seem  to  have  preferred  the  "  parish  way  "  to  that  of  "  mutual 
stipulation  "  by  the  adoption  of  a  church  covenant,  and  measures 
which  were  taken  for  gathering  a  new  church  there,  "  with  the 
approbation  of  the  magistrates  and  elders,"  encountered  much 
opposition.     In  the  winter  of  1638-39,  or  earlier,  those  who 

1  Mass.  Records,  I,  149 ;  Winthrop,  I,  163.         *  Geneal.  Dictionary,  II,  492. 
«  Winthrop,  I,  250,  251. 
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were  dissatisfied  with  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Jenner  "  had  invited 
one  Mr.  [Robert]  Lenthal  to  come  to  them,  with  intention  to 
call  him  to  be  their  minister."  Some  of  the  Weymouth  people 
had  been  members  of  Mr.  Lenthal's  congregation  in  England, 
where,  says  Winthrop,  he  was  "  of  good  report."  Of  his  life 
before  his  emigration  little  is  known.  In  his  defence,  at  the  Con- 
ference, he  says, "  I  was,  for  witnessing  to  the  truth,  unjustly  cast 
out  of  my  place  to  which  I  was  called  by  the  people  with  whom 
we  sweetly  agreed.  Now  some  of  my  people  came  over  to  New 
England  before  me  —  and  more  I  do  expect  —  and  these  I  take 
for  my  people ;  and  here  we  desire  to  reform  ourselves,  and  to 
go  on  according  to  the  custom  of  the  churches  here.  But," 
he  queries,  —  "  whether  there  be  a  nullity  of  my  first  ordina- 
tion } "  After  his  arrival  in  Massachusetts,  he  "  was  found  to 
have  drunk  in  some  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  opinions,  as  of  justi- 
fication before  faith,  etc.,  and  opposed  the  gathering  of  our 
churches  in  such  a  way  of  mutual  stipulation  as  was  practised 
among  us.  From  the  former  he  was  soon  taken  off,  upon  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Cotton  ;  but  he  stuck  close  to  the  other,  that 
only  baptism  was  the  door  of  entrance  into  the  church,  etc.,  so  as 
the  common  sort  of  people  did  eagerly  embrace  his  opinions, 
and  some  labored  to  get  such  a  church  on  foot  as  all  baptized 
ones  might  communicate  in  without  any  further  trial  of  them, 
etc."  ( Winthropy  1.  c.)  A  call  to  Mr.  Lenthal  to  become  their 
minister  was  subscribed  by  many  at  Weymouth,  and  "  he  like- 
wise was  very  forward  "  to  accept  the  call,  "  in  such  a  way,  and 
did  openly  maintain  the  cause.  But  the  magistrates,  hearing  of 
this  disturbance  and  combination,  thought  it  needful  to  stop  it 
betimes,  and  ergo  they  called  Mr.  Lenthal  and  some  of  the  chief 
of  the  faction,  to  the  next  General  Court  in  the  first  month 
[March,  1639],  where,  Mr.  Lenthal,  having  before  conferred 
with  some  of  the  magistrates  and  elders,  and  being  convinced 
of  his  error  in  judgment,  and  of  his  sin  in  practice  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  our  peace,  etc.,  did  openly  and  freely  retract,  with 
expression  of  much  grief  of  heart  for  his  offence,  and  did  deliver 
his  retractation  in  writing,  under  his  hand,  in  the  open  court ; 
whereupon  he  was  enjoined  to  appear  at  the  next  court,  and  in 
the  mean  time  to  make  and  deliver  the  like  recantation  in  some 
public  assembly  at  Weymouth.     So  the  court  stopped  short  for 
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any  further  censure  by  fine  or,  etc.,  though  it  was  much  urged 
by  some."  {Winthrop.)  The  order  of  the  General  Court, 
directing  the  governor  and  magistrates  to  "  call  before  them 
such  parties  [of  Weymouth]  as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  take 
such  course  for  the  peace  of  the  town  and  the  well  ordering  of 
all  affairs  there,  as  to  their  wisdom  shall  seem  most  expedient," 
W2S  made  at  the  November  session,  1637.  ( Mass,  Rec,  I,  217.) 
The  acknowledgment  of  error,  by  Mr.  Lenthal,  was  presented 
to  the  Court,  March  13,  1638-9,  a  few  weeks  after  the  Dor- 
chester conference.  (/J/rf.,  254.)  At  the  same  session,  John 
Smith,  "  for  disturbing  the  public  peace  by  combining  with 
others  to  hinder  the  orderly  gathering  of  a  church  at  Wey- 
mouth, and  to  set  up  another  there,  .  .  .  and  for  undue 
procuring  the  hands  of  many  to  a  blank  for  that  purpose,"  was 
fined  ;;^20  and  committed  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Court ; 
Richard  Silvester, "  for  going  with  Smith  to  get  hands  to  a 
blank,"  was  fined  £2  and  disfranchised ;  Mr.  Ambrose  Mar- 
tin, "  for  calling  the  church  covenant  a  stinking  carrion  and  a 
human  invention,"  etc.,  was  fined  ;^io,  "and  counselled  to  go 
to  Mr.  Mather,  to  be  instructed  by  him  ";  Mr.  Thomas  Make- 
peace, who  probably  belonged  to  the  Lenthal  or  anti-cove- 
nan  ting  party,  **  because  of  his  novile  disposition^  was  informed 
we  were  weary  of  him,  unless  he  reform"  ;  and  James  Britton, 
"  for  his  not  appearing,  was  committed,  and  for  his  gross  lying, 
dissimulation,  and  contempt  of  ministers,  churches,  and  cove- 
nant, was  censured  to  be  whipped."  {Mass.  Rec.j  I,  252,  254) 
Britton,  who,  as  Winthrop  states,  "  had  spoken  disrespectfully 
of  the  answer  which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Bernard's  book  against 
our  church  covenant,  and  of  some  of  our  elders,  and  had  sided 
with  Mr.  Lenthal,  etc.,  was  openly  whipped,  because  he  had  no 
estate  to  answer."  ( Winthrop,  I,  289 )  Lechford,  who  found 
Mr.  Lenthal  at  Newport,  —  "  out  of  office  and  employment,  and 
living  very  poorly,"  —  says  of  his  troubles  in  Massachusetts : 
"  He  stood  upon  his  ministry,  as  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
arguing  against  their  covenant,  and  being  elected  of  some  in 
Weymouth  to  be  their  minister,  was  compelled  to  recant  some 
words  "  ;  and  that  Britton, "  for  saying  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Bay  was  a  Brownist,  or  had  a  Brownistical  head,  and  for  a 
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supposed  lie,  was  whipt,  and  had  eleven  stripes."  1  Mr.  Len- 
thal  removed  to  Rhode  Island  before  August  6,  1640,  at 
which  time  he  was  admitted  a  freeman  at  Newport  and  em- 
ployed by  the  town  to  teach  a  public  school.  He  returned  to 
England,  it  is  said,  in  1 641  or  1642.* 

The  following  notes  of  Mr.  Lenthal's  conference  with  the 
elders,  at  Dorchester,  were  taken  by  Capt.  Robert  Keayne,  of 
Boston,  —  the  brother-in-law  of  Rev.  John  Wilson,  —  and  were 
copied  from  his  manuscript  by  President  Stiles.  Though  they 
present  but  a  meagre  report  of  a  discussion  which  occupied 
two  days,  they  are  not  without  value  as  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  Congregationalism  in  New  England.  The  principal 
topics  discussed  were  the  necessity  of  a  covenant,  for  giving 
"  essential  being  "  to  a  church  ;  the  distinction  between  church 
and  congregation;  the  antecedence  of  election  to  ordination  of 
church  officers,  and  the  obligation  to  f^-ordination  after  a  new 
election  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  justification,  as  it  was  held  by 
the  churches  of  Massachusetts,  against  the  construction  given 
it  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  adherents.  Mr.  Lenthal's 
reply  to  the  test  question,  whether  justification  can  precede 
faith,  seems  to  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Cotton  than 
to  Thomas  Welde,  who — remembering  that  Mr.  Cotton's 
views  had  barely  been  made  acceptable  to  the  Synod  of  1637, 
and  that  he  had  not  escaped  the  suspicion  of  a  taint  of  Hutch- 
insonianism  —  expressed  himself  "  no  way  satisfied  in  the  point 
of  justification,"  till  Mr.  Lenthal  "  would  a  little  more  clear 
himself  therein." 

Of  the  elders  and  others  present  and  taking  part  in  this  con- 
ference, Capt.  Keayne's  notes  give  the  names  of  the  following : 
Rev.  John  Wilson,  pastor,  and  Rev.  John  Cotton,  teacher,  of 
the  church  at  Boston  ;  Rev.  Zechariah  Symmes,  teacher  of  the 
church  at  Charlestown  ;  Rev.  Thomas  Welde,  pastor,  and  Rev. 
John  Eliot,  teacher,  of  Roxbury  ;  Rev.  Samuel  Newman,  of 
Dorchester  (who  soon  afterwards  became  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Jenner,  at  Weymouth)  ;  Rev.  Thomas  Jenner,  of  Weymouth  ; 
Mr.  Edward  Bates  and  Mr.  Stephen  French,  of  Weymouth 
(where  the  latter  became  a  ruling  elder  of  the  church  that  was 

*  Plain  Dealing  (ed.  1867),  pp.  58  and  94  (note  144). 

'  Callender^s  Hist.  Discourse,  62  ;  Arnold's  Hist  of  R.  I.,  I,  145,  146. 
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gathered  soon  after  the  conference) ;  "  a  private  man,"  —  per- 
haps Capt.  Robert  Keayne  himself ;  and  Capt.  Israel  Stough- 
ton,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  Colony,  and  a  prominent 
member  of  the  church  at  Dorchester. 


A  DISPUTATION  HELD  AT  DORCHESTER 

AT  CAPTAIN  STAUGHTON'S  BETWEEN  MR.  LINTALL  AND 
THE  REST  OF  THE  ELDERS  OF  THE  BAY,  ABOUT  SOME 
TENETS  THAT  MR.  LINTALL  HELD.    MONTH  11,  loth,  1638. 

The  thing  first  disputed  of  was  that  the  Covenant  gives  not 
essential  Being  to  a  Church. 

Mr.  Lintall.  —  You  now  go  to  a  point  of  Reformation  and 
Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Cotton.  —  We  decline  not  the  quest.  From  the  consti- 
tution doth  flow  Jurisdiction.  For  in  all  relations,  a  Covepant 
is  the  foundation.  I  have  no  power  over  my  wife,  nor  servant, 
but  by  covenant  The  magistrate  hath  no  power  over  me, 
but  by  my  consent  So  in  the  Church,  the  Covenant  is  the 
foundation  of  that  relation  and  power  we  have  over  one 
another :  which  you  deny. 

Lintall.  —  I  deny  it  not.  There  is  a  Covenant  in  Scripture, 
and  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  which  give  the  first  Being. 

Cotton.  —  You  conclude  that  you  may  have  two  Churches  in 
the  verge  of  each  Town  ?' 

Lintall.  —  It  is  true.  But  [only  when]  the  inconvenience 
of  meeting  all  together  [makes  such  a  division  necessary  1  ^ 

Mr,  Cotton.  —  It  is  not  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  nor  Cohabi- 
tation, nor  the  Covenant  of  the  Sacrament,  nor  meeting  on  the 
Lord's  days,  that  gives  an  essential  distinction  between  partic- 
ular churches,  but  their  covenants.'    For  that  which  doth  not 

1  Something  must  be  sapplied  here  to  make  the  justice  of  Mr.  Cotton's  infer- 
ence apparent :  "  If  you  believe  that  baptism  and  the  covenant  of  grace  give 
being  to  a  church,  and  that  every  congregation  of  baptized  believers,  without  any 
explicit  covenant,  is  a  church,  then  you  conclude/*  etc. 

'  There  is  an  omission  here,  which  is  conjecturally  supplied  by  the  words  in 
brackets. 

'  "  This  form  being  by  mutual  Covenant,  it  followeth,  it  is  not  Faith  in  the 
Heart,  nor  the  Profession  of  that  Faith,  nor  Cohabiution,  nor  Baptism."  —  Cam' 
bridgi  Platform,  Ch.  IV,  §§  3,  5. 
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give  them  Jurisdiction  or  power  over  one  another,  makes  them 
not  a  Church  by  divine  right 

LintalL  —  Hold  forth  that  in  the  Word.  For  th[en]  the 
church  hath  a  being  before  [it  has  an  essential  form  ?] 

Cotton,  —  It  is  an  immediate  fruit  of  that  which  gives  being 
to  a  church.  It  is  not  the  meeting  of  so  many  Christians,  or 
g^cious  men,  together,  that  is  the  essential  form  of  a  church. 

LintalL  —  That  which  gives  being  at  first  to  the  church  is 
the  covenant  of  grace,  which  unites  them  to  Christ.  Our 
union  with  Christ  gives  being  to  a  church. 

Cotton,  —  The  covenant  of  Grace  and  Baptism  is  the  same 
in  all  churches,  but  that  which  is  the  same  in  all  churches 
gives  not  an  essential  being  to  a  church,  but  it  is  their  mutual 
covenant  one  with  another,  that  gives  the  first  being  to  a 
church. 

LintalL  —  Then  one  company  of  people  met  together  in  the 
name  of  God  to  worship  him,  may  be  two  churches.  Prove 
that  by  the  Word. 

Cotton,  —  Two  churches  may  meet  together  and  be  in  one 
place,  —  as  the  apostolic  church  of  Antioch  did  go  down  to 
Jerusalem.  The  Apostolic  Christian  church  and  the  Jewish 
church  did  both  meet  together  in  one  congregation  to  worship 
God,  and  yet  they  were  essentially  differenced,  and  two  dis- 
tinct churches,  and  yet  met  both  together  in  the  Temple :  ergo^ 
etc. 

LintalL  —  This  is  not  the  conclusion.  That  two  congrega- 
tions may  meet  together  is  not  denied  ;  but  that  these  are  two 
churches. 

Cotton,  —  That  I  have  proved  plainly. 

Elders,  —  It  is  plainly  proved. 

LintalL  —  The  conclusion  is  not  yet  proved.  You  say  two 
congregations  met  together. 

Cotton,  —  You  say,  the  covenant  of  the  church  is  not 
necessary.^ 

LintalL  —  I  do  not  say  the  covenant  is  not  necessary,  but 
I  say  the  covenant  of  baptism  gives  being  to  the  church. 

Cotton,  —  I  pray  keep  to  the  point ;  and,  by  God's  help,  we 

^  "And,  if  so,  there  remains  no  distinction  between  a  congregation  of  believers 
and  a  church,"  is  Mr.  Cotton's  inference. 
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shall  make  a  bolt  or  a  shaft  of  it*  I  prove  there  may  be  two 
congregations  met  together  in  one  congregation,  to  worship 
God.  Answer  directly,  or  distinguish.  I  pray  do  it  in  the 
fear  of  God. 

LintalL  —  Now  I  understand  the  argument,  which  I  did  not 
before. 

Cotton,  —  These  two  churches  are  both  in  the  covenant  of 
grace,  and  yet  are  two  distinct  churches.  But  the  church  cov- 
enant gives  us  power  over  one  another,  and  doth  not  give  one 
power  over  another  church,  nor  over  the  members  o£  another 
church.  Jurisdiction  flows  from  that  which  gives  being  to  a 
church. 

LintalL  —  You  speak  doubtfully  oi  being:  for  I  speak  of  the 
inward  being,  and  you  speak  of  the  outward  form. 

Cotton,  —  Their  meeting  together,  not  [nor  .^]  the  Covenant 
of  Grace,  doth  not  give  being  to  a  church. 

Mather.  —  This  was  the  very  point 

Wilson.  —  What  is  it  that  gives  being  to  a  church } 

LintalL  —  Not  Jurisdiction. 

Wilson,  —  No  man  said  that  Jurisdiction  gives  being  to  a 
church ;  but  Jurisdiction  flows  from  that  which  g^ves  being  to 
a  church. 

LintalL  —  I  say,  that  the  Covenant  of  Grace  and  Baptism  is 
the  internal  form  of  a  church,  and  their  meeting  together  in 
God's  name  to  worship  God  in  one  place  g^ves  an  outward 
form  of  a  church  ;  and  upon  this  distinction  I  will  lay  down 
my  life. 

Simmes,  —  Dare  you  lay  down  your  life  upon  that } 

LintalL  —  This  hath  been  granted  —  that  the  Church  hath 
a  Being,  before  Jurisdiction. 

Cotton.  —  It  is  true,  in  the  order  of  nature  ;  but  they  come 
together,  all  one  instant :  for  Jurisdiction  flows  from  being,  and 
that  which  gives  jurisdiction  —  which  is  a  mutual  covenant  — 
that  flows  from  the  being  o£  a  church. 

Captain  Stoughton,  —  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Lin  tall  whether  his 
definition  is  the  accident  or  the  form  of  a  church? 

LintalL  —  Their  coming  together  is  accidental;   but   their 
agreement  in  meeting  together  makes  them  a  church.     The 
Covenant  of  Grace  is  the  material  cause  of  a  church. 
^  That  is :  either  one  thing  or  another. 
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Cotton,  —  But  where  is  ^t  formal  cause  of  a  church  ? — But 
to  save  labor,  Mr.  Lintall,  if  you  have  the  notes  by  you  that  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Barnad^  about  that  point,  you  will  see  the  most  of 
these  things.  If  there  be  anything  that  gives  you  not  satisfac- 
tion, you  may  let  me  know,  or  some  other  of  our  brethren,  and 
we  will  afford  you  what  light  we  can.  In  the  mean  time,  let 
us  go  on  to  somewhat  else. 

Lintall,  —  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  accidental 
meeting  together,  and  meeting  by  agr[eement.] 

Cotton,  —  That  assembly  which  hath  not  power  of  jurisdic- 
tion is  not  a  church.  But  a  company  of  Christians  met 
together  in  a  ship  to  worship  God  have  not  power  of  jurisdic- 
tion one  over  another ;  ergOy  such  an  assembly  is  no  church. 
That  is  the  point  we  affirm. 

Elders,  ^^It  hath  "not  yet  been  answered,  that  we  have 
heard. 

Private  man,  —  I  desire  that  somewhat  may  be  spoken  of 
the  word  Church,  because  it  hath  brought  much  difference 
amongst  us ;  because  Mr.  Lintall  would  not  have  it  called  a 
Chufchy  but  a  Congregation, 

Simmes,  —  I  pray  speak  to  J^is  ;  whether  Church  and  Con- 
gregation be  not  all  one,  or  whether  Congregation  be  a  more  fit 
word  ;  because  you  place  so  muc5h  on  that  word. 

Cotton,  —  We  put  a  difference  between  church  and  congrega- 
tion; for  every  congregatioji  is  not  a  church ;  but  a  church  is 
flock  of  Saints  whu:h/have''  Christ  for  their  head,  met  together, 
and  bound  to  God  and  one  to  another,  to  worship  Christ  accord- 
ing to  his  Word  :  this  we  call  a  church.  A  company  of  ruffians 
met  together  make  not  a  church,  —  but  a  flock  of  Saints.  But 
that  which  knits  us  together  is  the  submission  or  subjecting 
ourselves  one  to  another,  to  watch  over  one  another  according 
to  God. 

Lintall,  —  Though  we  be  of  different  judgments,  I  hope  we 
may  meet  together  in  love. 

1  "  About  two  years  since,  one  Mr.  Bernard,  a  minister  at  Batcomb,  in  Somer- 
setshire in  England,  sent  over  two  books  in  writing,  one  to  the  magistrates  and 
the  other  to  the  elders,  wherein  he  laid  down  arguments  against  the  manner  of  our 
gathering  our  churches,  etc.,  which  the  elders  could  not  answer  till  this  time,  by 
reason  of  the  many  troubles  about  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  opinions,  etc" —  WirUhrop, 
I,  275  (under  date  of  October,  1638). 
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Willson.  —  This  is  the  root  of  all  corruptions  in  England. 
The  want  of  a  holy  Covenant  in  England  is  the  root  of  all  cor- 
ruption there  ;  and  God  forbid  that  any  should  come  hither  to 
bring  over  and  set  up  such  practices  and  corruptions  !  It  were 
better  they  were  buried  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Cotton.  —  I  think  [it  would  be  well]  if  somewhat  were  said  to 
the  point  of  Ordination,  in  which  our  Brother  Lintall  hath  some 
scruple.  We  cease  to  be  Ministers  if  we  be  justly  cast  off;  or 
the  desertion  of  our  people  makes  us  cease  to  be  a  minister  to 
them. 

Lintall.  —  I  was,  for  witnessing  to  the  truth,  unjustly  cast  out 
of  my  place  to  which  I  was  called  by  the  people,  with  whom  we 
sweetly  agreed.  Now  some  of  my  people  came  over  to  New 
England  before  me,  and  more  I  do  expect,  and  these  I  take  for 
my  people ;  and  here  we  desire  to  reform  ourselves,  and  to  go 
on  according  to  the  custom  of  the  churches  here.  But  whether 
there  be  a  nullity  of  my  first  ordination  ? 

Cotton.  —  Election  is  in  the  power  of  all  the  church.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  every  member ;  for  no  man  may  put  a  minister 
upon  me  without  my  consent :  if  they  will,  I  may  crave  a  dis- 
mission. But  Ordination  is  ^privilege  belonging  to  some  emi- 
nent members  in  the  congregation  ;  and  so  you  may  see  a  plain 
difference. 

Lintall.  —  It  is  true. 

Newman.  —  [His  remarks  are  not  given.] 

Elliot.  —  Who  are  they  that  are  of  your  church  at  Way  mouth, 
and  were  you  in  an  explicit  or  implicit  covenant  together?^ 

Wells.  —  Did  you  not  come  rather  with  another  resolution, 
—  rather  to  lay  down  your  covenant  and  church,  than  to  hold 
it? 

Lintall.  —  That  was  but  accidental,  as  I  say  [saw]  my  accept- 
ance here,  or  otherwise. 

Newman.  —  Whether  your  church  that  you  left  behind  you 

1  "  An  Explicite  covenant  is,  when  there  is  an  open  expression  and  profession  of 
this  engagement,  in  the  face  of  the  Assembly,  which  persons  by  mutuall  consent 
undertake  in  the  waies  of  Christ  An  Implicite  covenant  is»  when  in  their  practice 
they  do  that  whereby  they  make  themselves  ingaged  to  walk  in  such  a  society,  ac- 
cording to  such  rules  of  government,  which  are  exercised  amongst  them,  and  so 
submit  themselves  thereunto ;  but  do  not  make  any  verball  profession  thereof" — 
Hooker's  Survey^  Pt  I,  p.  47. 
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have  not  chosen  another  Minister,  in  your  absence  ?  If  they 
have,  then  they  have  deserted  you,  and  you  cease  to  be  their 
Minister. 

Cotton.  —  That  is  a  considerable  thing. 

Elliot.  —  When  you  came  first  into  this  country,  you  men- 
tioned no  such  combination  and  covenant  in  a  church  way,  but 
that  you  were  free  to  accept  of  any  place  to  which  you  were 
called ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  that  this  should  be  scanned 
with  your  people,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  whether  you  did  come 
over  in  the  nature  of  a  church,  or  no,  though  it  was  in  an  im- 
plicit covenant  And  you  did  not  well  that  you  did  not  express 
this  to  Waymoth  when  you  were  called  there,  —  that  you 
came  as  a  church  combined. 

Willson. — I  am  now  an  Elder  in  Boston,  —  and  there  is 
some  half  a  score  that  hath  a  good  affection  to  me,  and  would 
have  a  church  together  at  the  Blue  Hills.  Now  it's  a  question 
whether  our  covenant  at  Boston  will  serve  to  make  us  a  church 
at  the  Blue  Hills,  without  dissolution  and  beginning  again,  and 
before  I  be  lawfully  dismissed  from  Boston.^ 

Lintall.  —  That  is  not  my  case.  It  doth  not  answer  the 
thing. 

Willson.  —  It  is  the  same  case. 

Elliott.  —  You  are  free,  then,  to  join  with  any  other  church  t 

Lintall.  —  I  would  not  join  with  a  society,  for  the  present,  but 
as  a  transient  member. 

Simmes.  —  This  is  a  strange  thing,  that  you  should  desire  to 

1  Mr.  Wilson,  in  propounding  to  Mr.  Lenthal  this  hypothesis  of  his  own  removal 
to  Blue  Hills,  was  perhaps  thinking  of  another  "  elder  in  Boston,"  —  his  colleague, 
John  Cotton,  —  to  whom  *'  some  half  a  score  had  a  good  affection,"  and  who,  not 
long  before,  had  been  contemplating  removal  from  his  church  and  the  colony.  In 
his  answer  to  Baylie,  Cotton  says,  that  after  the  enactment,  in  1637,  of  a  law  which 
virtually  forbade  strangers  to  settle  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  without 
approval  by  the  Council  or  by  two  magistrates,  he,  foreseeing  that  *'by  this 
means,  we  should  receive  no  more  members  into  our  church  but  such  as  must  pro- 
fess themselves  of  a  contrary  judgement  to  what  [he]  belieued  to  be  a  Truth," 
•*  began  to  entertain  thoughts  rather  of  peaceable  removal  than  of  offensive  con- 
tinuance." "  At  the  same  time,"  he  adds,  •*  there  was  brought  to  me  a  rvriting, 
subscribed^  with  about  three-score  hands,  to  encourage  me  to  removal,  and  offering 
their  readiness  to  remoue  with  me  into  some  other  part  of  this  country."  — Way  of 
Confer,  Churches  cleared,  Pt  I,  p.  53. 
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join  yourself  in  covenant  with  a  church  as  a  transient  member, 
and  to  have  liberty  to  remove  cohabitation.^ 

Willson.  —  This  way  that  you  devise,  is  to  leave  men  at  lib- 
erty and  not  join  statedly  [with]  them ;  but  we  should  [so] 
have  lawless  ministers  and  lawless  members. 

French.  —  Mr.  Lintall  holds  there  must  be  no  civilty  in  spir- 
itual things,  and  that  we  should  notice  one  another  to  cohab- 
itation. 

Lintall.  —Whether  the  church  hath  a  Negative  Voice ;  and 
if  they  will  not  grant  leave  to  depart,  then  a  member  may  not 
go? 

Wtllson.  —  None  doth  absolutely  hold  that ;  but  yet  there 
is  necessity  of  cohabitation  together,  for  church  members.* 

One  of  Waymouth.  —  You  said  a  member  may  go  away  with- 
out leave,  —  because  the  church  may  err. 

Lintall.  —  Not  without  asking  leave. 

Wtllson.  —  Every  member  came  in  with  leave  and  consent, 
and  therefore  should  depart  with  leave  and  consent ;  and 
not  every  one  to  take  a  lawless  liberty.  I  pray  Sir,  speake 
a  word  or  two  more  about  Ordination  ;  for  Mr.  Lintall  under- 
stands himself  still  [to]  be  a  Minister,  by  your  confession  ;  and 
whether  three  or  four  people,  by  an  election  in  old  England, 
will  make  him  a  minister  here,  without  a  new  election  here. 

Cotton.  —  His  former  ordination,  not  being  given  by  them 
that  had  lawful  power,  and  former  election,  will  not  serve  to 
make  him  a  minister  here,  except  they  were  in  a  mutual  cove- 
nant as  a  church  before.     It  is  a  relick  of  superstition  that 

^  Thomas  Welde,  in  his  answer  to  Rathband,  says  :  *'  It*8  a  constant  and  allowed 
course  in  New  England  for  more  [men  ?]  to  forbeare  joyning  to  any  Church  for  a 
time  after  they  come  thither,  merely  to  avoyd  discommodious  inconveniences 
which  over  hasty  joyning  sometimes  puts  men  upon.  .  .  .  There  may  be  (and 
is)  such  a  clause  put  into  the  covenant  of  a  transient  member,  viz., '  during  their 
abode  with  that  Congregation.'  "  —  Answer  to  W.  R.  (1644),  p.  49. 

^  Not  long  after  Mr.  Cotton  and  his  friends  had  proposed  to  remove  to  New 
Haven  (see  Note  8),  the  Synod  at  Newtown  declared  "  that  a  member  differing 
from  the  rest  of  the  church  in  any  opinion  which  was  not  fundamental,  ought  not 
for  that  to  forsake  the  ordinances  there ;  and  if  such  did  desire  dismission  to  any 
other  church  which  was  of  his  opinion,  and  did  it  for  that  end,  the  church  whereof 
he  was,  ought  to  deny  it  for  the  same  end."  —  Winthrop^  I,  p.  24a  Welde  (Answer 
to  W.  R.,  119)  says,  "  Yet  if  any  man  be  desirous,  and  stedfastly  bent  to  depart, 
the  Church  never  holds  him  against  his  will,  though  she  sees  little  or  no  weight 
in  his  reasons."    On  this,  see  the  Answer  to  the  Nine  Positions,  Position  VI. 
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leaves  a  deep  character  in  many,  that  having  once  received  holy 
orders  they  still  remain  ministers,  and  cannot  be  dis-ordered 
again  without  great  solemnity.  But  that  is  a  point  of  anti- 
Christian  superstition,  and  [so]  laid  down  by  godly  divines. 
Therefore,  if  Mr.  Lintall  should  plead  his  ministry  now,  by  his 
ordination  in  England,  and  think  himself  a  minister  here,  with- 
out his  whole  parish  had  risen  with  him  and  come  over,  [that] 
will  not  hold.  But  [he]  is  come  to  a  new  ordination  and  to 
be  anew  moulded  into  a  church  state. 

When  Parishes  in  England  was  first  settled  [it]  was  not  by 
law,  but  voluntarily;  and  they  met  in  such  a  manner  as  we  do 
now,  as  appears  thus  :  in  some  places  of  England  a  man  may 
chuse  of  what  church  he  will  join  to  ;  and  there  is  one  place, 
near  Boston,  a  man  may  stay  a  month,  and  nobody  will  quere 
him  ;  but  if  he  stay  longer,  there  comes  some  church  officer, 
and  asks  of  them  to  which  church  they  will  join,  whether  to 
this,  or  that,  or  another ;  and  he  may  chuse  which  he  will,  to 
which  he  must  go,  and  bring  his  children  to  baptism,  and  to  that 
he  must  pay  his  tithes.  So  our  Shelden  [Se/den],  a  learned  man, 
in  his  Book  of  Tithes,  shows  that  a  man  was  not  antiently  tied  to 
pay  his  tithes  to  this  church  or  that  minister ;  but  he  might 
pay  it  where  he  will,  to  what  church  he  will,  only  he  must  pay 
it.  This  shows  he  hath  liberty  to  choose  his  own  church :  but 
since,  corruption  hath  crept  in  and  changed  custom.  There 
was  antiently  a  custom  in  England  for  churches  to  be  in  cove- 
nant, as  will  appear  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Children 
are  not  received  to  baptism  but  the  church  hath  divers  ques- 
tions to  the  children  or  the  god  fathers  which  represent  the 
father  of  the  child,  and  they  answer  for  it :  Will  you  have  this 
child  baptised  into  this  Faith  ?  and.  Do  you  forsake  the  Devil 
and  all  his  Works  i  And  then  the  charge  they  give  those  god- 
fathers to  see  the  children  so  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God, 
and  taught  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Then  such  a  child  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Table  till 
the  Bishop  (which  formerly  was  the  pastor  of  the  church) 
[comes  ?]  and  putting  many  points  and  questions  to  that  child 
to  answer,  which  he  calls  after  confirmation,  and  then  admits 
them  to  the  Sacrament.  In  all  which  we  may  see  the  beams 
of  a  Church  Covenant,  and  watching  over  the  members,  doth 
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still  remain  ;  and  so,  the  casting  out  of  members.  Here  is  the 
footsteps  of  Church  Discipline,  though  much  corrupted  by 
Antichrist.  So  that  I  would  not  say  the  parishes  in  England 
are  no  true  churches. 

LintalL  —  Mr.  Cotton  hath  spoken  very  well. 

Cotton.  —  I  know  you  may  make  ill  use  of  it ;  but  I  pray  do 
not  so.  It  is  not  spoken  to  confirm  you  in  your  way.  //  is  the 
entrance  into  the  Covenant  before  spoken  of,  that  makes  a  Church, 
or  gives  being  to  it ;  and  the  renewing  of  that  Covenant  doth 
repair  the  Church  after  it  liath  been  corrupted. 

LintalL  —  You  say  well,  the  renewal  of  our  covenant  is  the 
way  to  repair  a  church  being  corrupted.  That^  God  willing, 
we  purpose  to  do,  and  not  to  pull  up  all  by  the  roots  and  to  begin 
again. 

Willson. — There  is  an  ambiguity  in  your  answer,  in  the  word 
Covenant ;  for  Mr.  Cotton  speaks  of  the  covenant,  that  is,  the 
covenant  which  gives  being  to  a  Church :  and  you  mean  the 
renewal  of  your  covenant  in  Baptism.  Now  my  covenant  in 
baptism  binds  me  to  be  loving  and  to  perform  all  good  offices 
to  my  Wife;  but  it  yet  is  not  that  Covenant  of  Baptism  that 
binds  or  knits  my  Wife  and  I  together  as  husband  and  wife.  So, 
that  Covenant  of  Baptism  is  no  Church  Covenant,  that  ties  to- 
gether as  a  Church.  Therefore  you  must  prove  you  have  entered 
first  into  such  a  covenant,  before  you  can  speak  of  repairing 
your  church  by  renewing  your  covenant. 

LintalO  —  I  would  not  oppose  upon  my  conscience,  deter- 
minatively,  any  interpretation  in  the  world.  There  is  three 
notable  interpretations  of  this  doctrine:  (ist)  of  Papists,  (2d) 
of  Arminians, — both  of  which  I  reject :  (3d)  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Protestants  and  godly  Christian  Reformers,  amongst 
whom  I  do  not  know  any  that  is  notoriously  erroneous  ;  but 
that  which  I  like  best,  is  that  of  Mr.  Ames,  whom  I  took  [look 
upon  ?]  as  one  of  the  clearest,  yet  not  such  but  that  a  man  may 
make  exception  against.    You  know  Ursinus^  makes  a  double 

'  There  is  some  omission  here.  Mr.  Lenthal  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  doctrine 
of  Justification. 

•  "  Quamodo  saHsfactio  ChrisU,  cum  sit  extra  nos,  fiat  nostra  justitia  f  •  •  . 
Nostra  igitur  fit,  sen  nobis  applicatur  dupliciter :  i.  Deus  ipse  nobis  applicat, 
hoc  est,  impatat,  jusdtiam  Christi,  et  acceptat  nos  pro  justis  propter  illam,  non 
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application  of  Justification ;  one  of  God,  another  of  the  Believer ; 
that  of  God  who  gives  Christ  to  a  man,  and  [that  which]  gives 
the  Believer  faith  to  lay  hold  of  that  Justification.  Now  I  know 
no  notorious  error  in  this.  So  if  a  man  should  say  ...  of 
Mr.  AmeSf  that  a  man  is  justified  .  .  .  before  he  hath  faith 
I  think  [he]  should  mistake  :  that  God  in  his  intention  should 
justify  a  man  before  he  hath  faith,  or  without  faith,  I  dare  not 
conclude. 

Cotton.  —  I  know  no  difference  between  "Doctor  Ames  and 
Ursinus  in  this  point.  No  man  is  justified^  that  is,  hath  any 
saving  benefit  by  Christ,  except  Christ  be  in  him  ;  and  Christ 
is  not  in  us  without  faith.  Christ  doth  not  take  us  into  fellow- 
ship with  himself,  without  faith  :  yet,  in  order  of  nature,  a  man 
must  have  Christ  before  he  hath  faith.  Then  you  conclude  that 
a  man  is  not  justified  without  faith,  nor  before  &ith  1 

Lintall.  —  Yes  ;  I  do. 

Cotton.  —  Then  I  know  of  no  difference  between  us,  in  that 
point 

Eliot.  —  But  yesterday  there  seemed  to  be  a  difference,  and 
you  did  dissent. 

Lintall.  —  I  do  not  know,  except  it  were  in  some  heat  of 
words,  —  which  I  now  renounce  and  will  not  stand  in. 

Eliot. — If  he  acknowledgeth  they  were  but  words  in  heat, 
and  now  he  doth  renounce  them,  and  doth  agree  to  what  Mr. 
Cotton  hath  expressed  in  the  point  of  Justification,  we  bless 
God  for  agreement  so  far,  and  shall  let  it  rest. 

Cotton.  —  I  pray  take  off  that  grievance  in  your  expressions 
yesterday,  wherein  you  alleged  that  you  were  dealt  unreasona- 
ably  with,  and  uncharitably.  Now  if  we  have  done  so,  either 
msdce  it  appear  wherein,  —  or  openly  and  ingenuously  revoke 
them  and  retract  them,  and  take  off  that  grief  which  remains 
upon  myself  and  others. 

secQs  ac  si  nostra  esseL  2.  Nos  applicamus  nobis,  dam  accipimus  justitiam 
Christ!  per  fidem  :  hoc  est,  statuimus,  qu6d  Dens  earn  nobis  donet,  et  propter  earn 
nos  reputet  justos,  et  absolvat  ab  oroni  reatu.  Duplex  igitur  est  applicatio,  re- 
spectu  Dei,  et  respectu  nostri.  Respectu  Dei  applicatio  est  justitiae  Christi  impu- 
tatxo  dam  Deus  justitiam  Christi,  hoc  fine  praestitam,  ut  pro  nobis  valeat,  acceptat, 
et  propter  earn  nos  pro  justis  habet  [etc*].  Respectu  nostro  applicatio  est  ipse  actus 
credendi,  quo  cert6  statuimus  earn  nobis  imputari,  donari,  &c.  Utramque  appli- 
cationem  necesse  est  concurrere." — Z.  Ursinus;  Explicaiio  Caiechetica^  Pt  II, 
qoaest  Iz,  §  v. 
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Lintall,  —  It  seems  to  be  uncharitable,  in  calling  me  to  a 
public  account,  whereas  I  thought  you  did  intend  things  in 
love  and  charity. 

Cotton.  —  Show  where  there  is  uncharitableness  in  discours- 
ing with  you  in  public.  For  we  are  no  occasion  of  this  public 
resort,  and  had  you  accepted  [excepted]  against  them,  they 
had  been  denied ;  but  else,  we  had  no  ground  to  refuse  them. 

Willson.  —  They  did  speak  unto  you  with  reverence,  and  in 
humble  manner,  and  in  good  terms ;  but  you  answered  so 
angerly,  captiously,  and  with  such  snappish  speeches,  that  I 
never  heard  any  man  to  say  so  much  to  Brethren.  But  Mr. 
Lintall — it  is  like  if  none  but  the  Elders  were  here,  he  would 
have  said  we  had  called  him  into  question. 

Lintall.  —  This  is  one  thing  that  I  must  needs  say  :  I  have 
taken  great  offence  at  a  speech  of  Mr.  Eliot s  yesterday, — 
when  he  said  there  was  no  churches  in  England. 

Simmes.  —  But  that  could  not  cause  your  passion  ;  for  that 
speech  was  after  your  passionate  expressions. 

Eliot.  —  For  my  own  part,  I  must  profess  that  I  remember 
no  such  word  that  came  from  me.  If  there  did,  it  is  against 
my  judgment ;  for  I  have  written  the  contrary  to  England  ; 
and  if  I  did  so,  I  hold  it  as  an  error.  But  you  deal  with  me  in 
this  as  you  did  in  an  other  thing.  You  put  a  question  to  me 
'  when  I  denied  justification  to  be  before  faith,  —  he  asked  me, 
whet/ter  Election  was  before  faith  ?  I  thinking  that  he  had 
spoken  still  of  Justification,  I  answered,  No.  At  this  he  pres- 
ently insulted^  and  said  I  was  an  Artniniany  and  it  had  now 
come  out  of  my  mouth,  and  [that]  /  held  that  we  must  have 
faith  before  we  are  elected:  and  though  I  did  declare  it  was  not 
my  judgment —  I  abhorred  it  as  an  error  —  I  preached  against 
it,  and  detest  the  thought  of  any  such  thing,  —  yet  he  was  not 
satisfied ;  as  if  he  did  desire  only  to  make  advantage,  and  to 
catch  at  words. 

Wells.  —  This  is  not  fair,  nor  brotherly.  You  mistook  Mr. 
Cotton,  even  now,  when  you  thought  he  said  'constitute 
churches,'  when  he  said '  apostolic  churches.'  And  your  retrac- 
tion was  accepted,  and  not  urged  against  you;  therefore  you  do 
not  well  to  do  so  by  others.  Besides,  you  said  we  came  to 
insnare  you  and  to  bring  you  in  danger  to  the  magistrates,  and 
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[that]  we  dealt  deceitfully  with  you.  If  we  have  done  so,  show 
it.  If  not,  do  yourself  so  much  honor  as  to  retract  it  openly, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  wrong  you  have  done  us. 

yenner.  —  I  desire  to  propose  this  to  Mr.  Lintall :  Whether 
he  did  not  plainly  affirm  to  me,  and  pleaded  it,  that  a  man  was 
actually  justified  before  God  without  faith,  —  or  before  a  man 
have  any  faith  ?  And  you  instanced,  how  else  could  Infants  be 
saved  ?  And  you  brought  this  Scripture,  that  God  in  Christ 
reconciled  the  world  to  himself.  And  this  you  said  you  would 
lay  your  life  upon.  Now  I  observe  in  your  third  Article 
to  the  Elders,  that  you  bring  that  Scripture  in  Cor[inthians] 
to  prove  that  we  are  justified  before  faith, 

Elliot.  —  This  you  have  held  ;  and  the  people  have  taken  it 
up  from  you. 

Cotton  —  But  Mr.  Lintall  hath  detracted  [retracted]  it 
already ;  and  so  hath  given  satisfaction  by  the  retracting  of 
such  kind  of  words  and  expressions. 

Wells,  —  But  I  am  no  way  satisfied  in  the  point  of  Justifica- 
tion. I  desire  that  he  would  a  little  more  clear  himself  there- 
in, because  many  have  been  wronged  by  it.  I  would  that  we 
might  know  Mr.  LintalVs  mind  in  one  thing  about  Justifica- 
tion ;  whether  God  in  election  did  propose  to  justify  us  without 
faith  f 

Lintall,  —  I  have  said  already,  that  God  in  election  did  not 
propose  to  justify  us  without  faith. 

Wells,  —  What  do  you  mean  by  faith  ? 

Bates.  —  I  had  thought  this  Conference  would  have  hastened 
our  church-gathering  ;  but  this  is  like  to  drive  it  further  off,  so 
that  we  know  not  what  to  do. 

Cotton,  —  Mr.  Lintall  is  satisfied  in  point  of  Ordination,  — 
in  point  of  Baptizing  of  Infants,  and  in  point  of  Jurisdiction 
by^     .    .    ,     So  far  we  agree. 

Wells.  You  hold  it,  then,  necessary  that  a  man  which  hath 
been  a  minister  in  England  ought  here  again  to  be  newly 
elected  and  ordained  to  a  church  here } 

Lintall,  —  I  do.     But  I  have  some  scruple  about  the  Ruling 

^  The  sentence  remains  incomplete.  Perhaps  President  Stiles  should  have  read  : 
•'  and  in  point  of  Justification  ;  by  so  far  we  agree." 
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Elder,  whether  in  the  absence  of  a  Pastor  or  Teacher,  he  may 
not  preach  and  baptize. 

Cotton,  —  We  say,  they  may  prophesy y  help  in  preaching  and 
so  may  a  private  member;  but  we  do  not  think  it  meet  they 
should  administer  the  sacraments. 

Now  I  would  speak  to  these  [of]  Waymouth.  If  there 
be  difference  in  judgment  between  Mr.  LintallzxiA  you,  you 
shall  do  well  to  reconcile  yourselves  before  there  be  any 
church  gathered.  You  know  there  hath  been  great  diflference 
between  you  and  your  former  minister,  whom  you  called  with 
great  earnestness  ;  and  he  had  labored  much  amongst  you,  and 
you  neglect  and  refuse  him,  and  do  not  give  him  any  satisfac- 
tion answerable  to  his  pains.  Now  if  there  be  any  such  back 
reckonings  between  God  and  your  souls,  no  marvel  though  you 
meet  with  so  great  interruptions  and  differences  about  your 
church-gathering. 

Captain  Stoughton.  —  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  here  in  N.  E. 
there  should  be  any  that  should  desire  to  enter  into  a  church 
covenant  as  members  of  Jesus  Christ,  [and  should]  suffer  a 
godly  faithful  man  to  take  pains  amongst  you,  and  yet  not  to 
give  him  recompense  according  to  his  labor;  but  that  he 
should  be  forced  to  complain  to  the  magistrate,  in  point  of 
maintenance.^ 

J.   Hammond  Trumbull. 

Hart/ordf  Conn, 

1  "  Copied  from  the  original  MS.  of  Mr.  Robert  Kiayne,  Brother  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Willson,  which  appears  to  have  been  written,  1638,  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
ference.   Copied  Aug.  10, 1771,  by 

"Ezra  Stilks." 

[Stiles  AfSS,  ( Vol,  of  Extracts),  Library  of  YaU  College.l 
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A  CHURCH  CREED:  WHAT  SHALL   IT  EMBRACE ?i 

This  question  assumes  that  every  church  will  have  a  creed. 
Indeed,  in  order  to  constitute  it  a  Christian  church,  it  must  have 
a  creed,  longer  or  shorter,  written  or  unwritten.  As  a  Chris- 
tian church,  it  believes  something,  and  every  man  who  unites 
with  it  professes  that  he  believes  something  which  distin- 
guishes him  from  all  men  who  do  not  believe  this.  It  is  a 
church  of  God:  every  man,  therefore,  who  unites  with  it, 
declares  that  he  believes  in  God,  —  one  God,  personal  and  per- 
fect. He  thus  separates  himself  from  all  atheists,  polytheists, 
and  pantheists.  It  is  a  Christian  church,  and  every  man  who 
unites  with  it  professes  by  that  act  to  believe  in  Christianity 
as  in  some  speoial  sense  from  God.  He  thus  separates  him- 
self from  all  Jews  and  Mohammedans  and  Deists  and  Buddhists 
and  Confucianists.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  for  a  church  to 
declare  that  it  will  have  no  creed.  It  may  refuse  to  write  out 
and  register  its  articles  of  belief,  but  its  very  claim  to  be  a 
Christian  church  involves  a  declaration  of  its  belief  in  at  least 
two  of  the  sublimest  and  most  comprehensive  doctrines  ever 
assented  to  by  the  human  mind.  Not  only  so,  but  that  claim 
implies  that  it  regards  the  great  majority  of  mankind  as  having 
been  in  error  on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects. 

Every  church,  then,  must  have  a  creed.  What  shall  that 
creed  embrace  }  Before  answering  this  question  it  is  impor- 
tant to  inquire.  What  are  the  uses  of  a  church  creed  t  I  think 
of  three,  one  is  to  define  the  theological  position  of  the  church. 
Its  creed  is  its  summary  of  what  it  understands  Christianity  to 
be.  It  was,  perhaps,  inevitable  that  among  those  who  profess 
to  receive  the  gospel  as  from  God,  there  should  arise  conflict- 
ing opinions  in  regard  to  what  it  teaches.  Some  of  these 
touch  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  while  others  respect 
doctrines,  perhaps  important  in  themselves,  but  not  touching 
the  heart  of  the  gospel.  It  may  be  needful  for  a  church  care- 
fully to  define  its  position  in  regard  to  the  first  of  these  two 
classes  of  opinions.    A  mere  profession  of  faith  in  Christianity 

1  Read  before  the  General  Association  of  Iowa. 
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does  not  do  this.  It  does  not  at  the  present  day  decide 
whether  a  church  regards  Christ  as  man  only  or  as  God  also  ; 
whether  it  looks  upon  His  work  as  that  of  a  teacher  and  exam- 
ple only,  or  also  as  that  of  making  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
men.  A  church,  then,  may  deem  it  essential  to  form  a  creed 
which  shall  show  that  it  is  not  Arian,  that  it  is  not  Socinian, 
that  it  does  not  deny  the  propitiatory  work  of  Christ. 

It  has  been  customary,  also,  for  churches  in  their  creeds  to 
define  their  position  in  regard  to  theological  controversies  on 
subjects  less  vital  and  fundamental,  —  controversies  in  which 
men  who  hold  fast  to  the  substance  of  the  gospel  may  range 
themselves  on  opposite  sides.  I  say  nothing  at  this  point  of 
the  discussion  respecting  the  wisdom  or  the  rightfulness  of 
this.  I  only  mention  it  as  one  use  actually  made  of  a  church 
creed  to  define  the  position  of  the  church  touching  the  great 
theological  controversies  of  the  past  and  the  present. 

A  second  use  of  a  church  creed  may  be  to  form  the  basis  of 
instruction  for  its  catechumens  and  members.  It  declares  what 
theory  of  Christianity  the  church  expects  its  pastors  and 
teachers  shall  inculcate.  The  creed  may  itself  be  studied  by 
those  who  are  or  expect  to  become  members  of  the  church. 
It  may  be  learned  and  explained  in  Christian  families.  Some 
of  us  remember  when  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  which 
is  in  substance  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  put  into 
the  form  of  question  and  answer,  was  regularly  studied  in 
almost  all  good  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  households. 
Some  pastors  now  use  their  church  creeds  as  the  basis  of  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

A  church  creed  may  also  be  used  as  a  formula  in  which  new 
members  may  profess  their  faith.  They  thus  not  only  declare 
their  belief  in  Christianity,  but  also  what  they  understand 
Christianity  to  be,  in  its  leading  features.  This  has  come  to  be 
the  chief  practical  use  which  our  Congregational  churches  make 
of  their  creeds;  but  it  is  not  a  necessary  use  of  them.  A  church 
may  have  a  creed,  defining,  elaborately,  and  at  great  length  and 
with  great  precision,  its  theological  position,  and  yet  not  require 
its  members  in  uniting  with  it  to  assent  to  any  formula  of  belief 
whatever.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  creed,  evangelical 
and  Calvinistic  ;  but  in  a  large  portion  of  its  congregations  it 
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requires  of  those  who  unite  with  it  no  public  assent  to  any 
articles  of  faith. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  has  a 
creed  evangelical  and  Arminian,  but  does  not  require,  as  a 
condition  of  membership,  assent  to  any  opinions  whatever. 

Yet  practically  the  creed  that  defines  the  position  of  a 
church  will  also  rule  in  the  admission  of  members,  whether 
assent  to  its  articles  is  required  or  not.  If  a  man  unites  with 
the  Methodist  Church,  it  is  because,  in  his  views  of  Christian 
doctrine,  he  is  not  only  evangelical,  but  also  leans  to  the 
Arminian  interpretation  of  the  gospel.  The  fact  that  he 
unites  with  that  church  defines  his  theological  position  as 
clearly  as  the  creed  of  his  church  defines  its  position.  So,  if 
a  man  unites  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  is  understood 
by  that  act  to  declare,  not  indeed  that  he  adopts  without  qual- 
ification all  the  teachings  of  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of 
Faith,  but  that  he  leans  to  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  of 
Christian  doctrine. 

What,  then,  shall  a  church  creed  embrace  ?  My  answer  will 
cover  the  two  uses  of  a  creed,  to  define  the  position  of  the 
church,  and  to  serve  as  a  formula  in  admitting  members. 
Some  would  have  two  creeds,  —  one  more  full  and  elaborate 
for  the  former  purpose,  and  the  other  more  brief  and  simple 
for  the  latter  purpose.  But  I  see  no  need  of  this,  and  no  prac- 
tical advantage  in  it ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  former  will  in 
fact  rule  in  the  admission  of  members.  Others  would  use  no 
creed  at  all  in  admitting  members,  but  would  have  a  very  full 
creed,  entering  into  details  and  nice  discriminations,  to  indicate 
where  the  church  stands  in  reference  to  the  theological  ques- 
tions that  have  divided  and  now  divide  those  who  profess  to  be, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  charity  are.  Christians.  But  I  fail  to 
perceive  the  wisdom  of  this.  I  doubt  the  right  of  any  church 
to  have  such  a  creed.  On  the  other  hand,  I  see  no  good  reason 
why  a  person  making  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ  should 
not  assent  to  a  brief  and. simple  statement  of  what  he  under- 
stands that  faith  to  include. 

My  answer  to  the  question  before  us  is  this  :  A  church  creed 
should  embrace  all  that  is  essential  to  Christianity ^  and  nothing 
else.   By  "  all  that  is  essential  to  Christianity,"  I  mean  all  those 
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truths  which  distinguish  it  from  all  other  religions,  and  from 
all  forms  of  irreligion,  and  make  it  Christianity ;  I  mean  all 
that  without  which  Christianity  itself,  not  only  nor  mainly  as 
a  system  of  ethics,  but  as  a  system  of  grace  devised  by  God  to 
meet  the  evils  introduced  by  sin,  could  dot  have  a  being.  We 
are  talking  of  a  Christian  church,  not  a  Jewish  synagogue,  not 
an  assembly  of  pagans  or  Mohammedans,  not  an  organization 
of  Deists,  not  a  mixture  of  all  these  with  some  Christians,  but 
a  Christian  church.  As  such,  it  has  not  only  a  peculiar  life, 
but  also  peculiar  beliefs  on  which  that  life  is  fed.  It  is  not 
enough  that  it  professes  to  be  Christian.  In  the  progress  of 
the  ages,  beliefs  the  most  contradictory  and  mutually  destruc- 
tive, not  on  minor  points  only,  but  on  fundamental  doctrines, 
have  assumed  the  name  of  Christianity.  Let  then  a  church, 
briefly  and  simply,  but  clearly  and  decisively,  declare  what  it 
understands  Christianity  in  its  essential  principles  to  be.  What 
in  its  opinion  are  those  foundation  doctrines  of  which,  if  one 
be  taken  away,  the  structure  itself  falls  in  ruins.  It  is  a 
church  of  Christ  Who  and  what  is  Christ  t  On  which  side 
of  the  broad,  deep  line  which  parts  the  infinite  from  the  finite, 
the  Creator  from  the  creature,  does  He  belong  ?  What  are  His 
relations  to  us  1  What  has  He  done  for  us  ?  What  does  He 
promise  to  do  ?  Such  are  the  points  that  should  be  set  forth  in 
a  church  creed.  It  should  draw  the  line  sharply  and  clearly 
between  what  is  and  what  is  not  substantial  Christianity. 

But  there  it  should  stop.  It  should  draw  no  lines  separat- 
ing, between  one  body  of  Christians  that  hold  the  essential 
verities  of  the  gospel,  and  other  bodies  of  Christians  who 
equally  hold  these  verities.  It  should  not  be  superlapsarian 
nor  sublapsarian,  old  school  nor  new  school,  Calvinistic  nor 
Arminian,  pedobaptist  nor  anti-pedobaptist.  While  it  holds 
fast  to  the  truth  that  all  men  are  sinners,  lost  in  sin,  it  should 
declare  no  one  of  the  many  theories  by  which  men  have 
endeavored  to  explain  and  vindicate  the  connection  between 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents  and  that  of  their  posterity.  While  it 
holds  fast  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  divine  Saviour, 
atoned  by  His  sufferings  and  death  for  the  sins  of  men,  it 
should  be  silent  in  regard  to  all  theories  of  the  atonement. 
It  should  be  silent  on  all  those  points  on  which  Christians  of 
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different  schools  and  difiEerent  denominations,  who  hold  the 
vital  truths  of  the  gospel,  differ  from  each  other.  It  should 
be  comprehensive  enough  to  include  all  such.  It  should  run 
no  lines  of  division  within  the  limits  of  Christ's  church. 

This  doctrine  may  seem  to  some  to  be  startling  and  revolu- 
tionary, but  I  regard  it  as  a  truth  of  vital  importance,  and  will 
try  to  defend  it. 

I.  A  church  should  be  composed  of  disciples  in  different 
stages  of  progress  in  Christian  knowledge.  If  it  is  faithful  in 
its  work  as  a  church,  it  is  sure  to  have  members  who  have  just 
begun  to  be  learners  in  the  school  of  Christ,  recent  converts, 
and  children.  It  is  bound  to  receive  those  that  are  weak  as 
well  as  those  that  are  strong  in  the  faith ;  those  that  have 
little  as  well  as  those  that  have  much  theological  knowledge 
The  Cambridge  platform  lays  down,  with  great  clearness  and 
precision,  the  true  principles  on  this  point  in  the  three  follow- 
ing propositions :  — 

"(i.)  The  doors  of  the  churches  of  Christ  upon  earth  do 
not  by  God's  appointment  stand  so  wide  open  that  all  sorts  of 
people,  good  or  bad,  may  freely  enter  therein  at  their  pleasure, 
but  such  as  are  admitted  thereto  as  members  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined and  tried  first,  whether  they  be  fit  and  meet  to  be 
received  into  church  society  or  not 

"  (2,)  The  things  which  are  requisite  to  be  found  in  all 
church  members  are  repentance  from  sin  and  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  and,  therefore,  these  are  the  things  whereof  men  are 
to  be  examined  at  their  admission  into  the  church,  and  which 
then  they  must  profess  and  hold  forth  in  such  sort  as  may 
satisfy  rational  charity  that  the  things  are  there  indeed. 

"  (3.)  The  weakest  measure  of  faith  is  to  be  accepted  in 
those  that  desire  to  be  admitted  into  the  church,  because  weak 
Christians,  if  sincere,  have  the  substance  of  that  faith,  repent- 
ance, and  holiness  which  is  required  in  church-members,  and 
such  have  most  need  of  the  ordinances  for  their  confirmation 
and  growth  in  grace.  The  Lord  Jesus  would  not  quench  the 
smoking  flax  nor  break  the  bruised  reed,  but  gather  the  ten- 
der lambs  in  his  arms  and  carry  them  gently  in  his  bosom. 
Such  charity  and  tenderness  is  to  be  used  as  the  weakest 
Christian,  if  sincere,  may  not  be  excluded  nor  discouraged. 
Severity  of  examination  is  to  be  avoided." 
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These  are  the  principles  of  the  gospel  on  this  point,  stated 
and  guarded,  on  this  side  and  that,  with  consummate  wisdom. 
A  church  may  not,  on  the  one  hand,  admit  to  its  membership 
any  who  give  no  evidence  of  repentance  from  sin  and  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  may  it  exclude  any,  even 
the  weakest,  who  give  such  evidence  of  repentance  and  faith 
"as  may  satisfy  rational  charity  that  the  things  are  there 
indeed/*  It  may  not,  therefore,  so  frame  its  creed  as  to  shut 
out  him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,  nor  him  who  has  too  little 
theological  knowledge  to  decide  questions  that  have  tasked  the 
best  informed  and  keenest  minds  in  the  church  of  God,  and  in 
respect  to  which  such  minds  have  ranged  themselves  on  oppo- 
site sides.  There  are  indeed  certain  truths,  —  the  principles 
of  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  —  which  lie  on  the  face  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  which  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  assumed  to  have 
taught  those  whom  he  has  enlightened  and  renewed.  It  is  of 
such  truths  that  the  apostle  John  writes  when  he  says,  "  Ye 
have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things." 
"  The  anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  Him  abideth  in  you, 
and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you  ;  but  the  same  anoint- 
ing teacheth  you  of  all  things,  and  is  the  truth  and  no  lie."  But 
beyond  these  first  principles,  many  young  converts  are  yet  in 
the  dark.  They  are  Christians,  —  they  give  ample  evidence  of 
that,  full  enough  "  to  satisfy  a  rational  charity  " ;  but  they  may 
not  be  old  school  or  new  school,  Calvinistic  or  Arminian. 
These  questions  may  never  have  been  before  them,  or  if  they 
have  been,  may  not  yet  have  been  decided.  We  may  not  keep 
them  waiting  before  receiving  them  till  they  decide  such  ques- 
tions, much  less  demand  that  they  decide  them  according  to 
our  views ;  least  of  all  may  we  require  them  to  give  an 
explicit  or  implicit  assent  to  dogmas  on  which  they  have  as 
yet  formed  no  intelligent  opinion.  If  we  do,  we  do  them  a 
moral  injury  at  the  very  door  of  the  church ;  we  demand  of 
them  an  act  of  insincerity  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
ought  most  of  all  to  be  sincere.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  we 
accept  the  Bible  as  true,  although  there  is  much  in  it  that  we 
do  not  understand ;  why  not  then  a  creed  i  But  the  two  cases 
are  widely  different.  We  take  the  Bible  for  truth  on  God's 
authority,  because  we  believe  it  to  be  His  word.     But  a  creed 
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is  not  God's  word ;  it  is  only  man's  interpretation  of  God's 
word,  and  by  accepting  it  we  declare  our  belief  that  it  sets 
forth  the  correct  interpretation. 

2.  We  want  in  our  churches  the  mutual  influence  of  Chris- 
tians  of  different  types  of  thought  and  feeling.  Some  minds 
are  naturally  inclined  to  the  Calvinistic,  and  some  to  the 
Arminian  style  of  thinking ;  and  few  are  profound  enough 
and  comprehensive  enough  to  grasp  the  truths  which  belong 
to  both,  and  bring  them  together  into  one  harmonious  whole. 
Since  the  Reformation,  the  tendency  has  been,  instead  of 
uniting  these  dififerent  types  of  character  for  mutual  helpful- 
ness, to  separate  them  into  different  denominations.  These 
denominations  hold  in  common  the  great  substantial  verities 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  They  have  the  same  Lord,  the  same 
faith,  the  same  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  over  all  and  in 
all,  and  whose  vivifying  spirit  animates  them  all :  but  each 
denomination  has  its  peculiarities  ;  each  has  grasped  some 
truth  and  developed  some  traits  of  character  in  which  the 
rest  are  deficient.  The  reason  is  that  each  attracts  to  its  min- 
istry and  its  worship  minds  of  its  own  class,  and  each  is  fed 
by  its  own  peculiar  doctrines,  and  moulded  by  its  own  peculiar 
training.  They  ought  to  be  together,  each  class  modifying  the 
feeling  and  the  thinking  and  the  character  of  every  other. 
Many  regard  it  as  one  beauty  and  advantage  of  our  modem 
"sect-system,"  that  it  gives  each  Christian  the  privilege  of 
associating  in  his  church  relations  with  that  class  of  Christians 
who  are  most  like  himself ;  but  it  tends  to  exaggerate  peculiari- 
ties of  character  and  faith,  which  certainly  da  not  need  exag- 
gerating. Why  should  Christians,  who  have  already  a  style  of 
character  sufficiently  developed,  mingle  in  their  worship  only 
with  those  whose  whole  influence  tends  still  further  to  develop 
it,  while  other  traits,  necessary  to  completeness  and  symmetry, 
are  left  uncultivated  ?  It  is  not  well  for  a  man  whose  procliv- 
ities in  doctrine  and  worship  are  all  to  Methodism,  or  all  to 
Presbyterianism,  to  associate  only  or  mainly  with  Christians 
whose  proclivities  are  like  his  own ;  but  bring  the  two 
together,  the  zealous  and  fervid  Methodist,  and  the  staid  and 
thoughtful  Presbyterian,  and  if  they  can  walk  together  and 
work  together  in  Christian  fellowship,  they  will  be  mutually 
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helped ;  each  will  supply  something  that  is  lacking  in  the 
other.  In  the  body  of  Christ,  the  eye  hath  need  of  the  hand, 
and  the  hand  of  the  eye ;  the  ear  hath  need  of  the  feet,  and 
the  feet  of  the  ear.  It  is  not  well  to  separate  them,  and  put 
the  hands  by  themselves  and  the  eyes  by  themselves  ;  and  so 
with  the  ears  and  the  feet.  There  must  be  no  schism  in  the 
body ;  the  different  members  must  have  the  same  care  one  of 
another.  The  creeds  of  our  churches  should  not  be  such  as  to 
interpose  any  barrier  to  the  church  fellowship  of  those,  who, 
while  differing  on  other  points,  rest  alike  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  gospel.  This  separation  of  Christians  into 
sects  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  full  and  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  their  theology  and  their  piety. 

3.  A  church  should  not  be  a  nursery  of  sectarianism.  We 
know  how  earnestly  Christ  inculcated  and  how  fervently  He 
prayed  for  the  complete  and  visible  union  of  all  His  disciples, 
—  a  union  which  the  world  must  see  and  be  convinced  by  it 
of  His  divine  mission,  "  that  they  may  be  perfected  into  one, 
that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me,"  That 
is  a  very  imperfect  state  of  the  church  in  which  there  is  not 
such  a  union  among  Christ's  disciples  that  the  world  sees  it 
and  feels  its  convincing  power.  If  a  church  by  its  creed, 
whether  used  in  the  admission  of  members  or  not,  says  to  any 
class  of  Christians,  "We  acknowledge  you  as  believers  in 
Christ,  and  as  holding  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel ; 
yet  because  you  differ  from  us  on  other  points,  we  do  not  want 
you  in  our  communion,"  what  impression  does  that  make  on 
the  world?  What  is  the  impression,  when,  in  one  of  our 
Iowa  towns,  where  the  Christians  are  barely  enough  to  form 
one  strong  church,  there  must  be  five,  six,  or  more  weak 
churches,  because  these  Christians,  agreeing  on  all  essential 
points,  cannot  agree  on  other  points,  which,  though  they  may 
deem  them  important,  they  yet  confess  to  be  unessential? 
Each  of  these  sects  is  jealous  of  all  the  rest,  each  strives  to 
rise  on  the  ruins  of  the  others,  and  each  must  be  helped  to 
prolong  its  feeble  existence  by  the  benefactions  of  Christians 
elsewhere.  See  here  the  curse  and  the  disgrace  of  our  Chris- 
tianity. It  supplies  infidels  with  their  most  plausible  cavils, 
quiets  the  consciences  of  the  wicked,  and  confirms  their  im- 
penitence. 
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Some  draw  a  distinction  between  sects  and  sectarianism. 
"  Keep  your  sects,"  they  tell  us,  "  but  repent  of  your  sectari- 
anism/' But  can  we  reach  no  higher  wisdom  than  this  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  lay  our  plans  for  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  sects  as  speedily  as  possible  ?  When  they  are  gone, 
sectarianism  will  go,  and  not  before.  The  existence  of  sects  is 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  sectarianism.  Put  into  one  of  our 
rising  towns  Christians  of  different  sects,  each  cherishing  the 
feeling  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  churches  of  different 
denominations,  and  especially  a  church  of  his  denomination,  in 
every  town  that  is  or  is  ever  likely  to  be  large  enough  to 
support  it,  and  see  how  soon  and  how  rapidly  the  sectarian 
feeling  begins  to  work.  See  how  each  company  pushes  on  to 
form  its  church  "  in  advance  of  all  others."  See  how  each 
company  labors,  not  so  much  to  win  converts  for  Christ  as 
proselytes  for  its  sect !  Witness  in  each  its  boasts  of  its  own 
superiority  and  its  disparaging  misrepresentations  of  the  rest. 
What  an  unseemly  spectacle  this  !  Is  not  this  the  very  spirit 
which  Paul  so  pointedly  rebukes, —  "Whereas  there  is  among 
you  envying  and  strife  and  divisions,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk 
as  men  ?  "  For  while  one  saith,  "  I  am  of  Paul,"  and  another, 
"I  of  Apollos,"  are  ye  not  carnal?  Is  there  no  better  way? 
'*  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is 
Jesus  Christ."  It  may  be  a  task  too  great  for  us  to  destroy 
the  sect  spirit  which  has  such  power;  but  we  can  so  frame  our 
church  creeds  that  they  shall  not  draw  the  line  of  division 
between  acknowledged  brethren  in  Christ.  We  can  make 
them,  not  divisive,  but  comprehensive. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  by  all  their  history  and  all  their 
traditions,  the  Congregational  churches  of  this  country  are 
Calvinistic.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  also  true  that  they  have 
done  a  work  and  waged  a  warfare  which  they  would  probably 
have  failed  to  accomplish,  or  even  to  undertake,  had  they  not 
been  animated  and  sustained  by  so  tonic  a  faith.  There  is 
much  in  their  history  which  the  church  of  the  future  will  not 
willingly  let  die ;  there  are  also  a  few  pages  which  we  could 
wish  had  never  been  written.  There  is  the  history  illustrat- 
ing the  immense  power  of  that  type  of  doctrine  which  we 
call  Calvinistic.    Will  that  type  of  doctrine  perish  from  the 
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earth,  or  fade  from  our  churches,  if  we  cease  to  assert  it  in  our 
church  creeds  ?  I  think  not.  It  is  full  of  vitality.  There 
always  have  been  and  always  will  be  minds,  and  they  of  the 
highest  order,  with  natural  affinities  for  it.  All  that  is  true 
and  good  in  it  will  go  on  to  the  future  and  help  to  mould  the 
character  of  the  church  of  God  in  the  coming  generations ; 
and  it  will  yet  be  stated  more  truly  and  wisely  than  it  was 
stated  by  Calvin,  or  in  any  of  the  symbols  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, or  in  any  of  our  church  creeds.  Let  us  also  remember 
that  evangelical  Arminianism  has  shown  itself  to  have  ele- 
ments of  wondrous  power,  and  that  there  is  not  one  of  our 
evangelical  denominations  in  whose  history  there  are  not  pages 
bright  with  noble  Christian  achievements,  and  that  when  the 
Saviour's  ideal  of  the  unity  of  His  church  shall  be  realized, 
when  Christians  shall  have  left  sects  and  the  sect  spirit  behind 
them,  and  have  become  visibly  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  all  these 
illustrious  pages  will  be  the  common  heritage  of  the  church  of 
God. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  the  church  needs  to  be  led  on 
beyond  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Very 
true  ;  but  the  studies  of  Christians  and  the  teachings  of  the 
pulpit  need  not  be  limited  to  the  articles  of  the  church  creed. 
If  the  creed  contains  only  the  essential  principles  of  the  gospel, 
the  preacher  must  not  contradict  it ;  but  nothing  need  hinder 
him  from  going  beyond  it,  and  teaching  any  truths  which  he 
may  find  by  the  most  diligent  and  profound  study  of  God's  word. 
He  must  not  knock  away  the  foundation  stones,  but  he  may 
build  upon  them  as  lofty  a  superstucture  as  he  can.  He  has 
before  him  not  only  his  church  creed,  expressing  the  faith  of 
the  weakest  as  well  as  the  strongest,  the  youngest  as  well  as 
the  oldest,  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus ;  but  he  has  also  John's 
gospel  and  Paul's  epistles,  yea,  the  whole  Book  of  God,  and  all 
the  garnered  treasures  of  the  past,  the  history  of  the  church, 
its  controversies,  its  volumes  of  varied  instruction,  and  its  sym- 
bols. He  may  make  his  creed  as  long  and  elaborate  as  he 
pleases  ;  he  may  add  an  article  to  it  every  month,  or  every 
day,  if  he  can ;  he  may  formulate  these  articles,  and  publish 
them  to  the  world,  if  he  thinks  best ;  he  may  teach  them  as 
fast  as  he  discovers  them,  if  they  consist  with  fundamental 
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truth,  and  promise  to  do  his  people  good :  but  let  him  not 
insist  that  his  church  creed  shall  be  as  long  as  his  creed. 

I  may  here  be  asked,  "What  doctrines  are  essential  to 
Christianity?"  Each  church  must  answer  this  question  for 
itself.  I  would  not  venture  to  answer  it  for  any  church  what- 
ever. I  only  say  that  its  creed  should  assert  not  all  which  it 
deems  to  be  true,  nor  all  which  it  deems  to  be  important,  but 
all  which  it  deems  to  be  fundantentaly  — just  that,  no  more 
and  no  less.  If  you  ask  me  personally  what  doctrine  I,  accord- 
ing to  my  principles,  would  embrace  in  a  church  creed,  I  answer 
these,  which  seem  to  me  to  lie  on  the  face  of  the  Scriptures : 
The  being  and  perfection  of  God,  who  reveals  himself  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  —  one  God ;  the  divine  origin 
and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  ;  the  guilt  and  the  ruin  of  man 
by  sin ;  the  love  of  the  Father,  which  led  Him  to  give  His  Son 
for  our  redemption ;  the  love  of  the  Son,  which  led  Him  to 
assume  our  nature,  and  suffer  and  die  to  make  atonement  for 
our  sins ;  the  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  leads  Him  to 
renew  and  sanctify  all  who  are  saved  from  our  world ;  the  one- 
ness and  perpetuity  of  the  church,  with  its  two  ordinances  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ; 
and  the  final  judgment  of  the  world  in  righteousness  by  Jesus 
Christ,  who  will  sentence  the  impenitently  wicked  to  everlast- 
ing punishment  and  receive  the  righteous  to  life  eternal.  I 
would  enter  into  no  philosphical  explanation  of  any  of  these 
truths,  which  are  the  common  heritage  of  all  branches  of  the 
church,  but  simply  state  them  as  the  essential  principles  of  the 
gospel 

It  might  be  that  here  and  there  a  person  would  give  evi- 
dence of  being  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  yet  be  in 
doubt  as  to  some  one  of  these  principles.  Thus  a  man,  like 
John  Foster,  holding  fast  to  the  main  features  of  the  gospel 
system,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  it,  might  doubt  the  end- 
lessness of  future  punishment  I  would  not  exclude  such  a 
man,  much  less  would  I  alter  the  church  creed  for  the  sake  of 
admitting  him.  To  me  the  everlasting  punishment  of  those 
who  reject  salvation  in  this  life  seems  so  vital  in  its  connec- 
nection  with  all  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system, 
so  necessary  as  one  of  the  working  forces  of  the  gospel,  it 
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occupies  so  large  and  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  teachings  of 
our  Lord,  that  I  should  not  dare  to  omit  it  in  any  summary 
of  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity,  nor  should  I  be  willing 
that  any  church  should  fail  to  testify  that  it  regarded  this  as 
one  of  the  truths  taught  by  Christ  as  fundamental  At  the 
same  time,  if  a  man  gave  decisive  evidence  that  he  was  regen- 
erated, if  he  cordially  accepted  all  the  other  essential  truths  of 
the  Christian  system,  and  only  expressed  doubts  on  this  point, 
I  would  treat  his  case  as  exceptional  and  receive  him,  but  with 
the  condition  that  he  was  not  to  propagate  his  doubts  as  if 
they  were  gospel  truths,  nor  make  use  of  his  position  in  the 
church  to  undermine  the  fundamental  beliefs  on  which  it  rests. 
If  he  wishes  to  do  that,  the  pUce  for  him,  "  his  own  place,"  is 
outside  of  the  church,  and  not  within  it.  While  I  would  cor- 
dially receive  him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,  I  would  reject  him 
that  is  strong  and  pronounced  in  his  unbelief,  and  would  be 
careful  not  to  compromise  in  any  way  the  faith  itself,  or  impair 
its  integrity. 

W.  W.  WOODWORTH. 
Berlin^  C^nn. 
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OUGHT  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES  TO  DISPENSE 
WITH  PUBLIC  ASSENT  TO  THEIR  CREEDS  AS  A 
PREREQUISITE  TO  MEMBERSHIP? 

In  discussing  the  question  as  to  requiring  assent  to  a  creed 
as  a  prerequisite  to  church-membership,  it  is  not  infrequent 
that  men  reason  on  this  wise :  — 

First,  They  assume  that  no  church  has  a  right  to  reject  any 
one  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  receives. 

Second,  They  assert  that  no  church  has  a  right  to  require 
any  one,  as  a  condition  of  membership,  to  assent  to  a  doctrine 
to  which  he  cannot  assent  intelligently. 

Third,  They  maintain  that  there  are  many  souls  whom 
Christ  receives  who  cannot  give  an  intelligent  assent  to  the 
doctrines  embraced  in  our-  creeds,  and  therefore  our  churches 
have  no  right  to  require  assent  to  these  creeds  as  a  prerequisite 
to  membership. 

To  illustrate,  they  say  little  children  are  sometimes  con- 
verted before  they  know  enough  to  comprehend  these  doctrines. 
They  maintain  also  that  intelligent  adults  may  be  Christians 
and  yet  not  be  satisfied  with  the  evidence  in  favor  of  some  of 
these  doctrines. 

Now  what  is  the  conclusion  to  which  this  process  of  reason- 
ing leads  ?  It  is  this,  —  that  no  church  has  a  right  to  require 
assent  to  anything,  as  a  condition  of  membership,  which  a 
renewed  child  cannot  understand,  or  which  an  adult  may 
possibly  reject  and  yet  be  a  Christian. 

Suppose  we  take  this  principle  and  press  it  home,  how  much 
of  a  creed  can  we  have  ?  Do  you  say  that  we  can  have  enough 
to  involve  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  ?  Repentance  toward  what  kind  of  a  God  ?  a 
personal  God  ?  What  does  a  child  know  on  that  question  ? 
What  is  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  Is  it  faith  in 
a  perfect  man,  in  the  highest  of  created  beings,  or  in  God  ? 
Faith  in  Him  ?  To  what  end  ?  Salvation  ?  From  what,  and 
how  ? 

The  &ct  is  that  this  mode  of  reasoning  is  not  only  subver- 
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sive  of  the  practice  of  requiring  assent  to  our  ordinary  creeds, 
as  the  condition  of  church-membership,  but  it  is  subversive  of 
the  practicability  of  requiring  assent  to  anything  which  is 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  creed. 

There  are  some  minds  which  are  logical  enough  to  see  this, 
and  yet  they  adhere  to  these  principles  and  at  the  same  time 
try  to  save  their  creed.  Their  expedient  is  this  :  Adopt  the 
creed  as  the  creed  of  the  church  to  which  the  teachings  of  the 
pulpit  are  to  conform,  but  do  not  require  assent  to  it  as  the 
condition  of  membership.  But  the  question  arises.  Is  this 
practicable  ?  The  answer  depends  upon  how  far  the  governing 
power  of  the  church  is  removed  from  its  membership.  If  the 
church  is  governed  by  a  hierarchy,  that  hierarchy  may  have  a 
creed  and  the  church  not  be  able  to  change  it.  In  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  minister  must  belong  to  the  Presbytery, 
and  he  cannot  join  it  without  giving  his  assent  to  the  book  of 
discipline :  that  fixes  his  creed.  The  church  may  admit  mem- 
bers without  requiring  them  to  assent  to  that  creed  or  any 
other,  but  if  they  attempt  to  break  away  from  their  relations 
with  the  Presbytery,  a  minority  in  the  church,  even  though  it 
be  but  one  member,  which  adheres  to  the  Presb)rtery,  can  hold 
all  the  property  and  will  be  recognized  as  the  church. 

How  is  it  with  Congregationalists  ?  In  Massachusetts  the 
parish  holds  the  property,  and  according  to  the  rulings  of  the 
courts,  not  the  majority  merely  of  the  church,  but  the  whole 
church,  is  powerless  as  to  matters  of  property  before,  it  may  be, 
an  unevangelical  parish. 

How  is  it  with  the  church  itself  under  ecclesiastical  law  ? 
The  autonomy  of  the  local  church  is  a  cardinal  principle.  Every 
one  who  is  received  into  the  church,  or  at  least  every  male 
member  who  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  is  a  part  of  the  governing 
power.  The  majority  decide  who  shall  be  their  minister  and 
what  shall  be  their  creed.  If  they  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
creed,  they  can  change  it  at  any  time.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence 1  If  members  are  admitted  without  assenting  to  the 
creed,  there  is  no  guaranty,  there  can  be  no  guaranty,  as  to 
what  that  creed  shall  continue  to  be. 

The  question  before  us  is  what  Congregational  churches  shall 
do,  not  what  the  Church  of  Rome  or  the  Episcopal  Church  or 
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even  the  Presbyterian  Church  can  do.  The  man  who  talks 
about  a  Congregational  Church  having  a  creed  to  be  retained  as 
the  creed  of  the  church  without  requiring  assent  to  it  as  the 
condition  of  membership,  has  not  sufficiently  considered  the 
principles  which  his  proposition  involves. 

Every  Congregation^  church-member  is  a  sovereign,  and 
when  we  are  making  sovereigns  we  need  some  caution  as  to 
what  we  make  them  out  of.  How  much  they  know  and  what 
they  believe  are  significant  elements  in  the  case,  as  our  present 
national  condition  proves. 

The  absurd  results  to  which  the  line  of  reasoning  referred  to 
logically  leads  show  conclusively  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong  either  in  the  argument  or  in  our  denominational  prin- 
ciples. Let  us,  therefore,  endeavor  to  go  back  to  first  principles, 
find  hard-pan  if  we  can,  and  be  sure  of  the  foundations  on  which 
we  build  our  superstructure. 

Difficulties. 

1.  The  first  source  of  difficulty  arises  from  an  ambiguity  in 
the  use  of  the  word  "  church."  Among  other  uses  this  word  has 
the  following :  — 

{d)  It  denotes  the  aggregate  of  souls  whom  Christ  receives. 
In  this  sense  it  is  what  is  known  as  the  invisible  church. 

{Jf)  It  denotes  the  aggregate  of  organizations,  great  and 
small,  the  members  of  which  give  credible  evidence  of  piety  and 
sustain  covenant  relations.  In  this  sense  it  is  known  as  the 
visible  church. 

if)  It  denotes  a  body  of  believers  who  give  credible  evidence 
of  piety,  who  have  entered  into  covenant  with  God  and  with 
each  other,  and  who  statedly  meet  together  for  worship,  the 
observance  of  the  ordinances,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom.  In  this  sense  it  is  a  local  church.  If 
we  keep  these  different  meanings  in  mind  it  will  save  us  from 
confusion. 

2.  The  second  source  of  difficulty  arises  from  a  mistaken 
view  of  the  relations  of  the  local  church. 

(d)  When  it  is  assumed  that  no  church  has  a  right  to  reject 
any  one  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  receives,  it  involves  an 
attempt  to  make  the  local  church,  within  its  sphere,  coexten- 
sive with  the  invisible  church. 
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ip)  When  the  position  is  taken  that  no  church  has  a  right  to 
reject  any  one  who  gives  credible  evidence  of  piety,  it  involves 
an  attempt  to  make  the  local  church,  in  its  sphere,  coextensive 
with  the  visible  church. 

(f)  In  distinction  from  each  and  both  of  these  positions,  I 
maintain  that  God  has  left  us  in  His  Word  large  liberty  as  to 
the  organization  of  a  local  church. 

If  our  circumstances  are  such  that  we  think  it  our  duty  to 
organize  an  independent  church,  we  have  a  right  to  form  such 
an  organization. 

If  we  believe  in  the  Congregational  order,  involving  two 
principles,  autonomy  and  fellowship,  we  have  a  right  to  carry 
out  our  principles  into  practice.  If  any  are  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Baptists,  or  Episcopalians,  let  them  have  their  own 
way.     We  are  all  in  this  regard  under  a  "  law  of  liberty." 

If  any  believe  in  having  a  church  more  restricted  in  its 
principles  than  either  of  these,  let  them  be  fully  persuaded  in 
their  own  minds  and  go  forward. 

But  little  is  said  in  the  Bible  one  way  or  another  on  this 
subject.  So  far  as  the  Scriptures  give  any  form  or  order  of 
church  organization,  it  is  more  simple  than  that  of  our  Con- 
gregational churches.  There  is  not  a  church  in  the  world 
which  can  sustain  all  its  usages  by  an  appeal  to  a  '*  Thus  saith 
the  Lord."  Hence  the  absurdity  of  calling  a  council  to 
decide  on  ecclesiastical  action  simply  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Bible. 

The  Scriptures  were  never  designed,  in  my  view,  for  any  such 
purpose.  In  our  ecclesiastical  action  we  are  to  do  nothing 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures ;  but  if  we  do  not  go  beyond  the 
teachings  of  Scripture  in  any  of  the  details  of  administration,  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  sustain  any  organization  what- 
soever. 

I  believe  that  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  left  the  matter 
thus  free  in  order  to  give  scope  and  play  to  the  individuality 
of  his  children. 

3.  The  third  source  of  difficulty  arises  from  an  attempt  to 
secure  organic  unity,  or  at  least  uniformity,  among  believers. 

Thomas  Paine  once  said :  "I  have  often  thought,  if  a  Quaker 
had  had  the  making  of  this  world,  what  a  drab-colored  creation 
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't  would  have  been.    Not  a  flower  would  have  blossomed  its 
gayeties,  nor  a  bird  been  permitted  to  sing." 

At  the  Centennial  Exhibition  I  saw  on  one  table  three 
hundred  different  kinds  of  potatoes.  We  are  told  that  there  are 
in  the  Government  Building  at  Washington  four  hundred 
species  of  humming-birds  ;  and  cannot  the  same  Infinite  God 
whom  we  worship  in  nature  allow  us  to  have  more  than  one 
denomination  of  Christians } 

While  I  would  condemn  sectarianism^  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  unity  of  spirit  in  diversity  of  form  is  the  great  law  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace. 

4.  The  fourth  source  of  difficulty  arises  fi-om  a  misconception 
as  to  the  object  of  a  creed.     What  is  a  creed } 

It  is  a  formal  statement  of  what  we  regard  as  the  cardinal 
doctrines  taught  in  the  Bible.  What  is  the  object  of  such  a 
creed  ? 

ip)  Some  suppose  that  it  is  designed  as  a  test  of  piety.  But 
when  they  read  that  the  apostles  found  renewed  men  who  had 
not  "so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost/' 
they  find  that  the  idea  of  making  our  creeds  a  test  of  piety 
breaks  down  by  its  own  weight. 

(p)  The  common  theory  is  that  creeds  are  designed  to  be 
used  as  tests  of  credible  piety.  The  advocates  of  this  theory 
speak  of  "  credible  evidence  of  piety " ;  they  emphasize  the 
word  "  credible,"  and  thus  try  to  evade  the  charge  of  making  a 
use  of  creeds  which  excludes  from  the  church  true  children 
of  God. 

(^)  Personally,  I  prefer  a  frank  and  unequivocal  statement 
that  the  object  of  a  creed  is  simply  that  of  an  organic  platform, 
designed  to  include  the  cardinal  truths  of  Revelation  and  to 
secure  unity  and  efficiency. 

It  was  the  remark  of  a  philosopher  that  "  the  strongest  bond 
of  union  is  to  think  alike." 

The  true  position  for  a  Congregational  Q\i\yx^y  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  this  :  We  will  receive  into  our  church  such  persons  and 
only  such  the  reception  of  whom  shall  in  our  judgment  be 
promotive  of  our  peace  and  our  efficiency  in  the  advancement  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom  ;  and  to  this  end  we  will  have  a  creed, 
and  require  assent  to  it  as  the  prerequisite  of  membership  ;  the 
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only  exception  being  the  case  in  which  we  believe  the  good  to 
the  individual  soul  will  exceed  the  injury  to  the  church  result- 
ing from  his  reception. 

Objections. 

I  will  endeavor  to  answer  a  few  objections  to  this  position. 

First.  It.  will  be  objected  that  it  excludes  from  the  church 
those  who  have  a  right  to  belong  to  it 

Excludes  from  what  church  ?  Not  from  the  invisible,  for  all 
Christians  belong  to  that  already.  Not  necessarily  from  the 
visible  church,  for  the  fact  that  a  person  is  not  received  into  a 
given  local  church,  does  not  prevent  him  from  joining  some 
other  local  church. 

It  is  every  man's  duty  to  confess  Christ,  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  that  it  is  his  duty  to  join  a  given  local 
church.  He  has  the  privilege  of  the  "  selection  of  the  fittest," 
but  the  privilege  is  not  all  on  his  side.  The  local  church  has 
the  same  privilege  and  the  selection  must  be  mutual,  other- 
wise there  cannot  be  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest."  Because 
it  is  my  duty  to  join  some  church,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
is  my  duty  to  join  Park  Street  Church  of  Boston.  If  my 
duty  to  join  some  church  involves  the  idea  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  some  church  to  receive  me,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  Park  Street  Church  to  receive  me.  The  local  church  has 
some  rights  as  well  as  individual  believers.  The  idea  that  a 
church  is  bound  to  receive  everybody  who  wishes  to  join  it, 
whom  it  hopes  in  charity  is  a  Christian,  is,  in  my  view,  a  delu- 
sion, from  the  evil  effects  of  which  we  have  suffered  enough 
already. 

In  my  own  experience  as  a  pastor,  a  man  came  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  desiring  admission  to  the  church.  In  the  exam- 
ination it  appeared  that  he  believed  it  the  duty  of  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  take  part  in  the  prayer-meetings  of  the  church. 
I  told  him  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  church  to  have  the 
women  address  a  promiscuous  assembly,  that  we  did  not  believe 
in  it.  I  asked  him  if  he  should  claim  the  right,  if  we  received 
him  and  his  family,  to  try  to  change  our  customs.  He  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  I  then  advised  him  to  join  the  Methodists. 
He  replied  that  he  was  not  a  Methodist  and  did  not  wish  to 
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join  them.  I  closed  the  interview  by  telling  him  that  if  he 
was  neither  a  Congregationalist  nor  a  Methodist,  that  was  his 
misfortune  and  not  our  fault.  If  a  church  has  not  the  right 
thus  to  protect  itself  from  pseudo-reformers,  where  is  your 
liberty } 

Another  man,  who  brought  a  letter  from  a  neighboring 
church,  but  was  not  received  into  the  church  of  which  I  was 
pastor,  came  and  asked  the  reason.  He  was  told  that  one 
reason  why  he  was  not  received  was  because  he  did  not  pay  his 
debts.  He  asked,  with  a  confident  air,  "  Have  n't  you  members 
in  your  church  now  who  do  not  pay  their  debts  } "  and  the  reply 
was,  "  Yes,  sir,  and  we  don't  want  any  more." 

The  great  trouble  to-day  is  not  that  there  are  so  many  out- 
side of  the  church  who  ought  to  be  in,  but  rather  that  there 
are  so  many  inside  who  ought  to  be  out.  Our  churches  are 
too  large.  We  have  no  occasion  to  be  so  terribly  afraid  that 
we  shall  exclude  somebody. 

We  have  some  such  crooked  sticks  in  our  churches  that  they 
will  not  lie  still  anyway,  and  as  it  is  in  cording  wood,  so  I 
believe  it  is  in  church  order,  that  it  is  the  best  way  to  put  the 
crooked  sticks  by  themselves. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  a  rural  town  there  is  no  opportunity 
to  apply  the  theory  of  selection.  There  is  many  a  rural  church 
which  is  kept  in  a  turmoil  by  a  few  impracticable  members,  it 
may  be  by  a  single  family.  Now,  if  there  is  no  other  church 
which  such  a  family  can  join,  then  let  them  have  a  church  in 
their  own  house  :  they  may  have  as  good  a  right  to  the  privi- 
lege as  Lydia  had. 

Napoleon  said  the  worst  man  he  ever  had  to  deal  with  was  a 
Christian  with  a  conscience  bewitched.  Rather  than  have  the 
peace  of  a  church  broken  up  by  such  a  Christian,  let  him  form 
a  church  of  his  own  and  run  it  if  he  can,  and  if  he  cannot  do 
that,  let  him  "travel  without  the  camp."  A  good  sound  creed, 
faithfully  adhered  to,  is  a  great  protection  to  any  church,  and 
essential  to  the  life  of  a  Congregational  Church. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  read,  "  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith 
receive  ye."  This  is  true.  The  trouble  is  not  with  those  who 
are  weak  in  the  faith,  nor  with  children.  If  parents  do  their 
duty,  and  the  pulpit  is  not  remiss,  he  who  receives  Christ  as  a 
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little  child  will  find  that  a  good  Orthodox  creed  is  just  what 
the  soul  craves. 

The  position  taken  in  this  paper  is  not  a  revolutionary  one. 
Common-sense  is  always  to  be  exercised  in  the  application  of  a 
principle,  and  a  rule  is  not  to  be  enforced  without  the  recogni- 
tion of  exceptional  cases.  Practically,  I  do  not  suppose  there 
is  any  wide  difference  between  the  general  operation  of  the 
principle  that  a  church  should  receive  those  who  give  credible 
evidence  of  piety,  and  that  of  the  principle  that  it  should 
receive  such  persons,  and  only  such,  the  reception  of  whom 
will  be  promotive  of  its  peace  and  efficiency  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  ;  but  the  latter  principle 
recognizes  the  right  of  the  local  church  to  protect  itself  from 
the  intrusion  of  those  who  will  be  "  troublers  in  Israel." 

Second^  It  will  be  objected  that  the  principle  here  advanced 
would  exclude  some  from  the  privilege  of  the  Lord's  Supper  who 
have  a  right  to  that  ordinance. 

I  believe  that  the  invitation  to  the  Supper  should  be  extended 
to  all  members  of  evangelical  churches ;  and  if  any  Christian 
cannot  find  any  evangelical  church  among  the  present  varieties 
which  he  can  conscientiously  join  and  which  will  be  ready  to 
receive  him,  nor  material  enough  out  of  which,  including  him- 
self, an  evangelical  church  can  be  formed,  then  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  his  crotchety  soul ! 

Thirdy  It  will  be  objected  that  the  theory  here  advanced 
reduces  a  local  church  to  a  human  institution  or  a  voluntary 
society  ;  that  on  this  principle  a  church  loses  its  divine  char- 
acter, and  becomes  nothing  more  than  a  club  ;  but  the  objection 
assumes  what  is  not  true.  The  visible  church  is  a  divine 
institution,  and  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  join  it  in  some  one  of 
its  multitudinous  forms.  Each  local  church  has  a,4ivipe  aspect, 
it  being  an  integral  part  of  God's  visible  church  on  e^rth ;  but 
it  has  also  a  human  aspect,  viz.,  as  respects  its  form  ajid  its 
limitations.  What  form  the  local  church  shall  have,  and  whom 
it  shall  include,  is  for  its  own  members  to  decide.  If  Park 
Street  Church,  Boston,  thinks  that  those  who  reside  out  of  the 
city  ought  to  identify  themselves  with  churches  where  they  live, 
then  it  has  a  right  to  vote  to  receive  none  as  members  who 
reside  out  of  town.     If  I  reside  in  Cambridge,  and  conse- 
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quently  cannot  be  received  into  Park  Street  Church,  it  does 
not  follow  that  Park  Street  Church,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
visible  church,  is  not  a  divine  institution. 

The  relations  of  a  local  church  to  the  Church  of  Christ  are 
analogous  to  those  of  a  family  to  the  race.  The  family  is  a  divine 
institution,  and  the  whole  human  family  is  made  up  of  local 
families  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  any  member  of 
the  race  can  claim  the  right  to  join  my  family,  or  that  we  are 
bound  to  receive  every  one  who  makes  that  claim,  even  though 
he  may  be  worthy.  Human  government  is  a  divine  institu- 
tion, but  it  does  not  follow  that  every  local  government  is  in 
its  form  and  in  its  limitations  divine. 

The  objection  is  based  on  a  false  assumption. 

Fourth,  It  will  be  objected  that  this  principle  tends  to  the 
multiplication  of  sects,  and  that  its  adoption  aggravates  what  is 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  church. 

I  reply,  it  is  sectarianism  —  an  undue  regard  to  one's  own 
denomination  —  which  is  the  bane  of  the  church,  and  not 
diversity  of  form  or  of  organization.  An  undue  multiplication 
of  organizations  is  indeed  a  source  of  weakness,  but  it  is  not 
the  only  source  of  evil.  When  there  is  only  one  church  in  a 
community  the  appropriate  place  to  put  the  meeting-house,  not 
infrequently  is  where  our  fathers  put  it,  —  in  the  corner  of  a 
graveyard ;  for  often  the  members  of  such  a  church  are  just 
about  as  dead  as  those  who  are  in  their  graves.  Within  proper 
limitations,  human  nature,  even  church-nature,  needs  an  ele- 
ment of  competition  to  give  it  life,  —  a  spirit  of  generous  emu- 
lation. Sectarianism  is  of  the  devil.  Diversity  of  denomi- 
nations is  the  variegated  flowering  of  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

Do  you  say,  we  shall  always  have  sectarianism  so  long  as  we 
have  distinct  denominations } 

We  shall  always  have  jealousies  so  long  as  we  have  distinct 
families,  but  the  remedy  is  not  in  communism.  Comity,  not 
unity,  that  is  the  watchword  in  the  church  of  Christ.  Oneness 
of  spirit  in  diversity  of  form. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  to  the  highest  development  of 
Christian  character  we  need  in  the  same  church  the  mutual 
influence  of  Christians  of  difierent  types  ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
experience,  bringing  Christians  of  different  types  into  organic 
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unity  does  not  always  tend  to  assimilate  them.  They  may  be 
brought  near  together  and  repel  each  other.  As  in  social  life 
so  in  church  life.  "  Good  fences  make  good  neighbors." 

Unity  of  spirit  is  good,  but  in  types  I  like  to  see  Christians 
differ.  In  nature  God  does  not  make  any  attempt  to  combine 
all  the  good  qualities  of  different  fruits  into  one  kind,  and  then 
limit  us  to  that  kind.  He  gives  us  apples  adapted  to  various 
appetites.  He  does  not  take  the  sweetness  of  the  ancient 
hightop,  the  acid  qualities  of  the  Roxbury  russet,  the  vivacity 
of  the  Rhode  Island  greening,  the  richness  of  the  Baldwin, 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  New  York  pippin,  and  so  combine 
them  as  to  make  one  perfect  apple  to  the  exclusion  of  variety. 
He  gives  us  all  an  opportunity  to  be  gratified  by  a  selection 
adapted  to  our  personal  tastes. 

The  most  effective  argument  in  favor  of  union  churches,  or 
of  churches  having  a  simply  evangelical  basis,  is  that  the  for- 
mation of  such  churches  prevents  the  undue  multiplication  of 
organizations.  It  is  doubtless  a  great  evil,  particularly  on  the 
frontier,  where  the  population  is  sparse,  to  try  to  support  two  or 
more  churches  where  there  is  material  enough  for  only  one ; 
but  the  argument  is  not  wholly  in  favor  of  a  union  church. 

The  Methodists,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Episcopalians,  under 
such  circumstances,  organize  a  church  of  their  own  persuasion. 
The  Presbyterians  often  organize  a  union  church  and  put  it 
"  under  care  of  Presbytery  "  ;  thus  they  in  time  mould  it  into 
a  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Congregationalists,  on  the  other 
hand,  organize  a  union  church,  and  feel  bound  by  a  sense  of 
honor  to  exert  no  influence  in  favor  of  their  own  peculiar 
tenets.  In  the  course  of  time,  as  the  population  increases,  the 
Methodist  element,  as  soon  as  it  has  a  prospect  of  success,  with- 
draws ;  and  so  do  other  parties  as  soon  as  they  have  sufficient 
strength.  The  result  frequently  is  that  the  union  church  which 
the  Congregationalists  have  nourished  is  weaker  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  than  it  was  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  and 
ultimately,  it  may  be,  becomes  extinct.  It  may  be  humane  and 
very  benevolent  for  us  to  spend  our  strength  in  nourishing 
materials  from  which  other  denominations  may  organize 
churches  ;  but  do  we  in  this  way  accomplish  the  utmost  possible 
for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  way  of  permanent  results  ? 
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My  own  view  is  that,  while  in  some  exceptional  circumstances 
it  may  be  best  for  us  to  unite  a  variety  of  materials  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  union  church,  we  should  not  embarrass  ourselves 
by  yielding  our  right  to  propagate  our  peculiar  sentiments, 
or  by  placing  ourselves  under  the  least  obligation  in  honor  to 
refrain  from  exerting  an  influence  to  mould  that  church  after 
the  simple  pattern  shown  us  "  on  the  Mount." 

To  secure  unity  and  permanent  efficiency  we  need,  as  a 
working  platform,  a  symmetrical  compend  of  religious  truth. 

We  do  not  want  a  creed  in  philosophical  phraseology  ;  we 
do  not  want  a  creed  which  bears  the  stamp  of  any  individual 
theologian,  ancient  or  modern  ;  we  do  not  want  a  creed  which 
has  a  controversial  aspect ;  we  do  not  want  a  very  long  creed : 
but  we  do  need  a  symmetrical  creed,  and  one  which  is  dis- 
tinctively Orthodox.  Such  is  the  character  of  most  of  our 
creeds  at  the  present  time.  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  declared, 
respecting  the  Church  of  Scotland,  "  She  cannot  be  reformed. 
We  are  skinned  down  to  essentials."  ^ 

The  same  may  be  said  of  our  New  England  churches  gen- 
erally. If  we  give  up  the  doctrine  of  retributive  justice  we  do 
not  need  any  atonement.  If  we  give  up  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  the  vicariousness,  the  substitutionary  character  of 
Christ's  suffierings  and  death,  there  is  nothing  left  worthy  of 
the  name  of  atonement,  and  the  government  of  the  Great 
Ruler  of  the  universe  is  reduced  to  that  of  an  old  woman  who 
has  no  means  of  influencing  her  children  but  her  tears  and  her 
sugar-plums !  A  crazy  woman  once  went  through  the  streets 
of  London  with  a  pan  of  coals  in  one  hand  and  a  pitcher  of 
water  in  the  other.  When  asked  what  she  was  going  to  do,  she 
replied  that  with  one  she  was  going  to  burn  up  heaven  and 
with  the  other  she  was  going  to  put  out  the  fires  of  hell  to  keep 
mankind  from  being  selfish.  That  frenzied  woman  has  many 
a  follower  in  our  day. 

There  doubtless  was  a  time  when  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
were  presented  in  too  severe  an  aspect.  Retributive  justice 
was  made  too  prominent,  and  love,  mercy,  tenderness,  were 
kept  in  a  subordinate  place  ;  but  that  time  has  passed.  There 
is  no  such  tendency  at  the  present  day,  and  he  who  spends  his 
1  Memoir,  Vol.  I,  p.  137. 
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strength  fighting  an  old,  dead  error  is  as  foolish  as  the  English 
government  would  be  should  it  keep  its  array  at  Waterloo, 
firing  away  as  though  Napoleon  and  his  troops  were  still  there. 

That  man  is  wise  who  recognizes  the  drift  of  his  age,  helps 
it  on  when  it  needs  help,  and  holds  it  back  when  it  needs 
restraint.  The  tendencies  of  the  present  day  are  not  to  merely 
temper  justice  with  mercy,  but  to  deaden  all  sense  of  justice 
by  a  sentimental  love.  When  a  man  does  wrong,  instead 
of  blaming  him,  he  is  pitied  ;  and  the  greatest  danger  to  which 
the  world  is  exposed  at  the  present  time  is  that  of  hting  pitied 
to  death. 

Instead  of  tinkering  our  creeds,  and  taking  the  point  and 
power  out  of  them,  we  need  to  retain  them  in  their  full  force.  If 
instead  of  reading  them  at  our  seasons  of  communion,  and 
making  assent  to  them  a  condition  of  church  membership,  we 
bury  them  out  of  sight  in  our  records,  they  will  soon  become  a 
dead  letter. 

The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  to  reduce  the  terms  of 
admission  to  our  churches  to  the  low  standard  of  the  Episcopal 
and  the  Romish  Churches,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
their  machinery  to  hold  us  together  and  propel  us.  Congre- 
gational churches  cannot  live  except  by  the  great  truths  which 
they  receive  and  the  piety  which  these  truths  inspire. 

Scientific  men  are  seeking  to  establish  principles  and  con- 
struct systems,  and  cannot  we  have  something  settled  in  religion  ? 
Let  us  have  a  post  to  which  we  can  hitch  our  theological  steed 
and  know  where  to  find  him.  Do  you  say,  "  I  don't  believe  in 
being  hitched  to  a  post :  I  want  progress,  I  believe  in  develop- 
ment "  ?  Let  us  have  development  then,  and  it  is  time  for 
Christians  to  get  beyond  the  condition  of  the  moUusk,  with 
no  internal  skeleton  ;  it  is  time  to  become  vertebrated  and  to 
show  the  strength  of  our  backbone. 

What  we  need  is  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God. 
The  church  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth ;  and  if  our 
Congregational  churches  are  to  prosper,  we  need  not  only 
the  attractions  of  the  Cross  to  win  gentle  souls,  but  the  fire 
and  the  hammer  of  God's  Word,  that  the  flinty  heart  of  the 
sinner  may  be  broken  and  a  lost  world  be  saved. 

c.  c. 
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AGRIPPA'S   REPLY. 

Acts  xxvi,  28. — '0  di  ^Ay^hmag  rtQog  zov  TlavXw  •  iv  6Uy(p  (u  rtei<^eis 
XQuniavov  noi^aou. 

The  scene  of  Paul's  defence  before  Agrippa  has  been  rightly 
considered  one  of  the  most  striking  and  one  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive in  the  varied  life  of  the  apostle.  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  sermon  after  sermon  has  dwelt  on  its  contrasts,  — 
the  proud,  luxurious  king,  with  his  retinue ;  the  Roman  gov- 
ernor, representing  the  empire  of  the  world  ;  the  curious  spec- 
tators, and  opposite  them  the  one  man,  a  two  years'  prisoner, 
whose  words  of  searching  truth  had  made  Felix  tremble,  and 
who  now  wrung  from  one  of  the  Herods  the  admission,  "  Al- 
most thou  persuadest  me." 

The  grand  impression  of  this  picture  has  not  been  weakened 
by  fresh  study ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  our  copyists  gave 
a  wrong  line  or  two,  —  there  is  an  expression  of  countenance 
they  failed  to  catch,  —  and  it  is  our  duty  to  turn  in  a  spirit  of 
humility  from  the  reproduction,  and  look  attentively  at  the 
canvas  of  the  Master.  We  may  not  invent ;  we  may  only  fol- 
low the  original. 

In  the  homilies  that  have  been  based  on  this  passage,  and 
on  v.  28  in  particular,  no  word  has  been  more  emphasized 
than  the  first  one  put  by  our  version  into  Agrippa's  mouth, 
"  almost."  It  has  been  made  the  basis  of  such  a  mighty  truth 
that  we  cannot  doubt  the  deep  influence  it  has  had  over  men's 
hearts.     The  truth  remains,  though  the  "  almost "  must  go. 

Let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  text.  "  Almost "  is  the  ren- 
dering of  the  two  Greek  words  "  iv  oXiyq^,''  Nowhere  else 
in  the  language  can  iv  oUycg  be  found  with  the  meaning 
"almost."  The  reason  is  plain.  To  give  the  phrase  this 
sense,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  dative,  by  itself,  could 
have  the  power  of  ranoval^  distance^  or  want  (one  of  which 
meanings  is  implied  in  "almost"),  or  that  iv  could  give  it  this 
power.  But  the  dative  case  is  primarily  and  thoroughly  local ; 
and  hv  is  so  far  from  being  able  to  give  a  different  sense  to 
the  case,  that  it  is  itself  the  most  local  of  the  prepositions, 
and  one  of  the  two  which  are  never  found  with  any  other  than 
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this  local  case.  Nor  can  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  prepo- 
sition a  have  enabled  cV  to  express  the  notion,  for  a,  in  all  its 
variety  of  uses,  has  not  this.  The  phrases  used  in  Greek  to 
express  this  limiting  idea,  "  within  a  little,"  "  all  but,"  "  almost," 
are  such  as  naq  oHyov^  Eur.  I.  T.  872  (comp.  noQa  ildxiarop, 
Thuc.  VIII,  76,  naqa  tv,  Hdt.  IX,  33),  oXiyov  dtl  ovtoog  l^w  (so 
Ttolkov,  Plat.  Apol.  35,  D),  oJJyov  delv  or  iuxqov  dtlv,  Plat.  Apol. 
22,  A  oXiyov  (deiv  om.),  Od.  XIV,  37,  Aristoph.  Ach.  348,  etc. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  find  some  other  meaning  for 
h  oXiyfp.  A  grammatical  and  intelligible  sense  is  this :  "  In  a 
little  time,"  "  soon."  So  Hdian.  2,  4,  10 ;  Xen.  Ath.  3,  1 1 ; 
Hell.  4,  4,  12.  In  these  cases  XQ^^^  appears,  or  is  to  be  sup- 
plied. (Comp.  Acts  xiv,  28,  ;f j^ofoi' ovx  o^'y^ ;  Jas.  iv,  14,  nQOi; 
oXiyov,  sc.  XQ^^]  Rev.  xii,  12,  oXiyav  xouqop,)  This  rendering  is 
adopted  by  Robinson  (N.  T.  Lex.),  Conybeare  and  Howson 
(who,  however,  allow  another  translation),  Bishop  Words- 
worth, and  others. 

But  V.  29  raises  a  difficulty.  *OXiy(p,  caught  up  by  Paul,  is 
there  contrasted  with  noXXcp  (T.  R.).  Now  iieyaXq^  appears  in 
place  of  TtoUcp,  in  A,  B,  13,  61,  and  so  Vulg.  {magno),  Syrr., 
Pst.  and  Hcl.  Accordingly  iuyak(a  is  adopted  by  Tischen- 
dorf,  Tregelles,  Meyer,  Alford,  and  others,  some  supposing 
noXkfo  to  have  been  "  an  alteration  to  suit  the  imagined  supple- 
ment XQ^^ "  (Alford).  For  it  is  not  allowable  to  understand 
XQovta  with  fwyaAoi ;  "much  time"  is  ^^noXvg  xQovog"  not  " fiiyag 
XQOvog."  And  if  XQ^*'^  ^^y  not  be  supplied  with  fieydXa^  it  may 
not  with  oXiya^  for  these  are  contrasted.  And  if  it  cannot  be 
supplied  with  oXiya  of  v.  29,  neither  can  it  with  oXiyot  of  v.  28,  for 
Paul  is  following  out  the  idea  suggested  by  Agrippa.  We  are 
thus  thrown  back  upon  the  other  possible  rendering  of  «V  6Xiy(a, 
—  that  which  makes  the  phrase  instrumental.  For  this  there 
is  classic  authority.  Thus,  ^y  TtvQi  TtgtjGai,  II.  VII,  429  ;  iv  ^etxfiw 
drjaou,  II.  V,  386,  Od.  XII,  54;  h  ocp&aXfjiomv  oquv,  11.  Ill,  306, 
Od.  X,  385  ;  rpavoDV  tov  {^eov  iv  neorofuoig  yXoiaocug,  Soph.  Ant. 
962.  Also  comp.  Sept  Judg.  xx,  48  ;  Judith  vi,  4.  True,  in 
most  of  these  examples  the  local  sense  may  be  traced,  more 
or  less  distinctly,  but  it  appears  that  in  all  it  is  merging  into 
the  instrumental  sense. 

Turning  to  Hellenistic  Greek,  we  find  that,  largely  through 
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the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  a,  the  examples  are  multiplied, 
and  abundant  evidence  is  given  of  Iv  with  the  dative  in  a  purely 
instrumental  sense.  To  begin  with  the  Sept.  In  such  pas- 
sages as  the  following,  a  becomes  kv,  and  the  force  is  instru- 
mental :  Gen.  xxxii,  20 ;  xli,  36 ;  xlviii,  22  ;  Ex.  xiv,  21 ;  xvi,  3  ; 
xvii,  S;  Judg.  xv,  15;  xx,  i6;  Neh.  i,  lo;  Hos.  i,  7.  Also, 
without  3  in  the  Hebrew:  Gen.  xvii,  13  ;  xix,  13 ;  Josh,  x,  35 ; 
Judg.  iv,  16.  So  I  Mace,  iv,  15  ;  Judith  ii,  19;  v,  9;  vi,  12, 
etc.  Passing  to  the  New  Testament,  we  find  examples  like 
these  :  naxiacuv  kv  naxouQtfy  Luke  xxii,  49  ;  anoynmou  iv  QOiupaia^ 
Rev.  vi,  8 ;  xcnanareiv  h  rols  rtoaiv,  Matt,  vii,  6,  and  others,  as 
Matt  xiv,  I ;  Luke  i,  51 ;  Rom.  xv,  6;  2  Pet.  ii,  16 ;  Rev.  xiii, 
10;  xiv,  15. 

This  rendering,  then,  is  sustained  by  usage,  and  we  have 
further  to  inquire  whether  it  will  suit  the  context.  Verse  28 
will  read,  "With  little  argument"  (or  "effort")  "thou  art  per- 
suading me,  so  as  to  make  me  a  Christian  "  ;  ^  v.  29 :  "  I  would 
pray  to  God  both  with  little  effort  and  with  great."  In  each 
verse  we  have  an  intelligible  meaning,  and  conclude  that  the 
instrumental  sense  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  thought, 
as  well  as  of  grammar. 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  light  this  conclusion  throws 
on  Agrippa's  state  of  mind,  —  whether  we  may  still  think  of 
him  as  one  who  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  Was 
he  in  earnest  ?  This  question  is  not  absolutely  settled  when 
the  verbal  meaning  of  his  answer  is  determined.  The  "al- 
most" might  have  been  ironical  The  "with  little  effort" 
might  have  been  serious.  Still,  the  latter  rendering  is  rather 
more  suggestive  than  the  former  of  a  spirit  seeking  to  belittle 
the  force  of  an  appeal.  If  Agrippa  was  in  earnest,  mi&iig 
must  have  a  future  sense  ;  allowable,  on  sufficient  ground,  but 
not  allowable  without  such  ground.  Accordingly  we  look  for 
light  to  the  Scripture  narrative  itself,  and  to  the  information 
concerning  Agrippa  derived  from  other  sources. 

»  Note.  — In  place  of  x.  y«w<rtfai  (T.  R.),  supported  by  E.  H.  L.  P.  Vulg. 
{Christianum  JUri)^  Meyer,  etc.,  iroiii<rai  is  adopted  by  Lachm.,  Tregell.,  Tischen- 
dorf,  Alford,  Westcott,  and  Hort,  on  the  authority  of  B,  A,  13,  61,  Syr.,  etc  It  is 
almost  certainly  to  be  received,  and  is  equivalent  to  "(rre  irot^trai,  with  an  object, 
fi«,  to  be  supplied.  If,  with  Alford,  we  read  irtien  for  vtlBtt^,  the  sense  will  be, 
**Thou  thinkest  (art  persuading  thyself)  to  make  me  a  Christian,"  but  the  position 
of  /i«  is  altogether  against  this,  and  there  is  but  slight  authority  (A)  for  n-ei^p. 
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Some  degree  of  interest  in  Paul  seems  to  be  shown  in 
Agrippa's  reply  to  Festus,  ch.  xxv,  22,  —  "I  myself  also  was 
wishing  to  hear  the  man."  Possibly  we  may  find  a  similar 
indication  in  the  promptness  of  his  permission  to  speak,  after 
Festus's  formal  introduction,  ch.  xxvi,  i.  Paul  began  his  address 
with  a  compliment  to  the  king,  as  one  fully  versed  in  the 
Hebrew  law,  v.  3,  Throughout,  he  spoke  directly  to  him  in  a 
way  calculated  to  fix  his  attention,  vs.  7,  13,  19,  26,  27.  At 
the  close,  Agrippa  said,  with  apparent  regret,  "This  man 
might  have  been  set  at  liberty  if  he  had  not  appealed  unto 
Caesar,"  v.  32.  We  might  expect,  too,  that  so  strong  a  speech 
would  produce  a  genuine  effect,  and  might  compare  the  quail- 
ing of  Felix,  when  he  heard  Paul  "concerning  the  faith  in 
Christ,"  ch.  xxiv,  25. 

But  whatever  force  these  considerations  may  have,  it  will 
hardly  be  strengthened  by  a  closer  examination.  If  Agrippa 
was  willing  to  hear  Paul,  and  to  set  him  free,  so  also  was 
Festus.  Festus  was  anxious,  throughout,  to  be  fair  and  just. 
He  refused  to  have  Paul  brought  to  Jerusalem  against  his 
will,  ch.  xxv,  4,  9.  He  recognized  the  justice  of  his  appeal  to 
Caesar,  ch.  xxv,  12.  He  consulted  Agrippa,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  send  to  Rome  an  intelligent  statement  of  the  charge 
against  him,  ch.  xxv,  14-24.  Finally,  he  was  among  those  who 
"  went  aside,"  and  said,  "  This  man  doeth  nothing  worthy  of 
death  or  of  bonds,"  ch.  xxvi,  31.  Yet  v.  24  tells  us  that  a  belief 
of  Paul's  insanity  was  the  effect  of  the  address  on  him.  This 
certainly  bears  upon  any  a  priori  judgment  as  to  the  effect  on 
Agrippa. 

We  must  by  no  means  overlook  the  use  of  the  careless 
"tov  av^{m!tov'  (ch.  xxv,  22),and  "0  av&Qomog  ovtog"  (ch.  xxvi,  32) 
(comp.  rovg  avOqiaTtovg  exBlvovg,  Acts  xvi,  35,  and  see  Conybeare 
and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  Chap.  XXH. 
They  hold  that  Agrippa's  reply  was  contemptuous,  though  they 
give  y  oUy^  the  temporal  reference),  nor  the  "  X(Hmw.vov " 
(v.  28),  —  not  a  common  designation  in  the  church  itself,  and 
quite  probably  a  contemptuous  title.     (See  I  Pet.  iv,  16.) 

Let  us  now  consider  what  history  tells  us  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Agrippa,  and  what  the  probability  was  of  his  being 
susceptible  to  a  religious  impression.     His  father  was  Herod 
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Agrippa  I,  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the 
Great,  brought  up  at  Rome  in  close  intimacy  with  Claudius, 
at  whose  accession  to  the  imperial  throne  he  became  ruler, 
first  of  Galilee  and  Peraea,  and  afterward  of  the  entire  kingdom 
of  his  grandfather.  He  was  very  extravagant  and  very  vain, 
and  was  at  length  stricken  down  in  the  midst  of  a  mad  ovation 
from  the  people  of  Caesarea.  His  interest,  and  his  love  of 
popularity,  made  him  a  strict  observer  of  much  of  the  Jewish 
law  and  a  violent  persecutor  of  Christians.  He  put  to  death 
James  the  Elder,  and  imprisoned  Peter. 

This  was  the  example  he  left  his  son,  who  was  so  young 
when  his  father  died  that  he  was  kept  as  a  dependent  on  the 
emperor  for  five  years.  In  A.  D.  48,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
he  received  the  small  northern  district  of  Chalcis.  This  was 
afterward  taken  away,  and  the  tetrarchies  of  Philip  and  Lysa- 
nias  bestowed  in  compensation.  (Jos.  Ant,  XX,  7,  §  i ;  B.  J.,  H, 
12,  §  8.)  Apparently  satisfied  with  the  comparative  insignifi- 
cance of  his  position,  he  exhibited,  within  such  limits  as  neces- 
sity imposed,  "  the  Herodian  fondness  for  building/'  and  some 
literary  taste.  (See  his  letters  to  Josephus:  Jos.  Life,  §65.) 
There  is  no  trace  in  him  of  any  enthusiasm.  The  humiliation 
of  the  country  did  not  affect  him.  His  speech,  dissuading  the 
Jews  from  attempting  a  war  with  the  Romans,  breathes  the 
spirit  of  a  man  who  loved  peace  for  its  luxury  and  comfort, 
and  disliked  war  for  its  hardship.  There  is  no  heroic  sound  in 
it,  and  nothing  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  grand  self-denial. 
His  want  of  real  patriotism  appears  in  the  fact  that  when  the 
war  actually  began  he  was  found  on  the  side  of  the  Romans, 
the  party  sure  to  prevail,  and  that  from  which  alone  he  could 
hope  for  any  reward.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
easy  idleness  at  Rome. 

With  his  kingdom,  privileges  in  regard  to  the  Jewish  worship 
were  granted  to  him ;  namely,  the  supervisorship  of  the  tem- 
ple and  the  right  to  appoint  the  high-priest.  He  seems  to 
have  had  a  certain  fitness  for  these  privileges,  in  virtue  of  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  thie  Jewish  law,  but  the  possession 
of  them  did  not  imply  any  deep  regard  for  religion.  The 
Herods  were  not  a  spiritual  family.  Their  purposes  were 
wholly  worldly.    The  dominion  of  the  East,  which  their  great 
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representatives  sought  and  partly  obtained,  was  not  closely 
connected  in  their  minds  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  If  they 
were  scrupulous  about  Jewish  forms,  it  was  as  a  means  to  an 
end.  In  a  sense  far  different  from  that  of  the  apostle,  the 
Herodian  king  could  say,  "  Unto  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew, 
that  I  might  gain  the  Jews."  "Religion  was  adopted  as  a 
policy ;  and  the  Hellenizing  designs  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
were  carried  out,  at  least  in  their  spirit,  by  men  who  professed 
to  observe  the  law." — Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  art  Herod. 

Nothing  that  we  learn  about  Agrippa  indicates  that  he  dif- 
fered in  this  from  his  fathers.  His  projects,  it  is  true,  were 
either  less  magnificent  or  less  bold  than  those  of  his  father 
and  great-grandfather,  but  this  would  not' affect  his  views  of 
revelation.  That  which  to  the  elder  Herods  had  been  merely 
a  stepping-stone  to  greatness,  would  not  naturally  become  a 
vital  concern  to  their  weaker  descendant  Unfortunately, 
superintendence  of  the  temple  did  not  at  this  time  depend  ' 
upon  anything  but  political  convenience,  which,  indeed,  cannot 
surprise  any  one  who  considers  the  character  of  the  high 
priests  themselves.  It  is  Josephus  who  thought  Annas  "  the 
happiest  man  of  his  time"  (Ant,  XX,  9,  §  i),  who  also  called 
Agrippa  "{yavfiaffuotarog"  (Contr.  Ap.  I,  §9).  We  shall  be 
better  able  to  understand  Josephus's  admiration  for  him,  if  we 
recall  the  similar  attitude  they  held  toward  their  people  in  its 
great  conflict. 

The  one  impression  Agrippa  makes  upon  us  is  that  of  a 
character  without  great  ambition  and  without  lofty  impulses, 
educated  to  a  contempt  for  enthusiasm,  a  dilettante  in  art,  a 
time-server  in  politics,  a  sceptic  in  religion,  not  destitute  of  all 
right  perceptions,  and  showing,  at  times,  a  certain  kindliness, 
but  not  earnest,  and  not  true.  He  was  still  young  when  Paul 
addressed  him, — thirty-two  or  thirty-three, — but  not  so  young 
as  to  be  therefore  impressible,  and  the  lines  of  character  are 
fixed  early  in  the  midst  of  such  influences  as  trained  him. 
Indeed,  the  young  man,  in  such  circumstances,  is  more  likely 
to  be  contemptuous  than  the  old. 

The  drift  of  all  these  facts  is  evidently  in  one  direction, — 
toward  the  conclusion  that  Agrippa's  answer  to  Paul  was  not 
the  expression  of  a  genuine  conviction.    Accompanied,  as  he 
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was,  by  his  sister,  whose  name  has  no  enviable  association 
with  his,  surrounded  with  the  pamp  of  a  little  court,  and  treated 
with  deference  by  a  Roman  governor,  he  was  not  very  likely, 
as  men  speak,  to  be  moved  to  the  heart  by  an  appeal  to  the 
law  and  the  prophets, — writings  which  had  little  to  interest 
him,  except  as  they  seemed  to  bear  on  the  permanence  of 
institutions  by  which  he,  for  the  time,  flourished.  Felix,  mean, 
coarse,  avaricious,  might  well  be  disturbed  by  his  conscience 
when  "Paul  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judg- 
ment to  come  " ;  but  what  was  there  to  startle  a  moral  sense, 
lulled  to  sleep  by  inwrought  self-confidence,  in  the  visions  of  a 
dreamer  or  the  Scriptural  interpretations  of  a  fanatic  ?  When 
Festus  despised,  what  else  would  Agrippa  do  ?  ^ 

If  in  this  view  we  lose  a  practical  lesson  which  hundreds  of 
preachers  have  drawn,  —  a  tip  for  the  arrow  of  conviction 
which  has  been  blessed  in  the  hands  of  many  gospel  archers, — 
there  is  surely  much  given  us,  not  less  impressive  and  useful. 
The  picture  of  a  man  almost  consenting,  and  then  finally  and 
forever  drawing  back  from  the  call  of  God,  has  a  startling 
vividness  to  us ;  but  how  much  more  may  we  be  startled  by  the 
sight  of  one  on  whom  the  eloquence  of  the  great  apostle,  with 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  it,  has  no  effect  at  all.  It  is 
awful  that  one  should  give  a  half-welcome  to  the  Divine  Vis- 
itor, and  then  should  cast  him  out :  is  it  not  more  awful  that 
there  should  be  no  acknowledgment  of  His  presence.^  Do  not 
the  possibilities  in  human  nature  reveal  themselves  most  terri- 
bly, when  we  see  a  human  being  unmoved  by  the  story  of  the 
cross }  Is  there  in  the  universe  anything  more  dreadful  than 
the  unbroken  composure  of  a  sinful  soul  ?  Agrippa  repre- 
sents the  multitudes,  for  whom  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God  is 
mere  foolishness.  Surely,  if  we  should  tremble  anywhere,  it 
is  in  the  presence  of  stolidity  like  this.  Surely,  if  any  case  is 
wretched,  it  is  that  of  him  to  whom  Christ  is  nothing,  for 
whom  the  Old  Testament  has  no  meaning  and  the  message  of 
the  New  no  force,  because  he  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Here  is 
the  terrible  thing  in  sin,  —  that  it  deadens  men.     The  lesson 

1  Note.—  Prof.  Hackett  (Comment  ad  loc.)  thinks  Agrippa  was  moved  by  the 
address,  but  concealed  his  real  feelings  under  a  jest  The  view  above  given, 
however,  seems  rather  more  probable. 
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Agrippa  teaches  us  is  a  deeper  one  even  than  the  danger  of 
resisting  a  particular  influence..  He  had  so  yielded  himself  up 
to  himself,  the  impulses  to  good  and  to  God  had  been  so 
thrust  back  within  him,  his  life  was  so  entirely  a  life  of  world- 
liness  and  moral  feebleness,  that  the  galvanometer  which  Paul 
applied  could  detect  no  electric  movement  in  it.  For  a  con- 
dition like  this,  human  art  has  no  remedy.  The  sense  of 
powerlessness  it  awakens  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian  can  find 
relief  only  in  the  apostle's  cry,  "  I  would  to  God ! " 

Francis  Brown. 

Union  Theological  Seminary ^  New  York  City, 
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WATER  AS  A  MIRROR  OF  THE  WISDOM  AND 
GOODNESS  OF  GOD. 

One  of  the  sweet-voiced  poets  sang,  centuries  ago,  — 

**  A  vapor,  or  a  drop  of  rain, 
Once  lost,  can  ne'er  be  found  again."  ' 

Once  lost,  it  can  never  be  identified  certainly,  yet  will  it 
be  seen  again  a  thousand  times,  seen  perchance  by  the  eye  that 
lost  it,  though  without  recognition.  Some  morning  in  June,  a 
pretty  dew-drop,  smiling  all  over,  is  perched  on  the  tip  of  a 
spire  of  grass ;  at  the  shake  of  your  cane  it  flies  away.  But 
in  August  you  may  see  it  again  in  the  feathery  curl  of  a  pink 
cloud  fifteen  thousand  feet  skyward  ;  or  in  December  you  may 
see  it  in  the  birdly  guise  of  a  snow-flake  alighting  delicately 
on  your  coat-sleeve ;  or  after  a  twelvemonth  or  two,  you  may 
inhale  it  with  the  breath  of  an  Alp  rose  as  you  toil  up  one  of 
the  summits  of  Switzerland  ;  or  half  a  dozen  years  hence,  you 
may  see  it  oozing  from  the  heart  of  a  stately  deer  which 
your  rifle  has  surprised  in  its  Adirondack  home. 

Here  is  a  goblet  of  Cochituate :  could  we  read  the  biogra- 
phies of  its  constituent  drops,  should  we  not  open  our  eyes 
with  amazement.^  As  we  turn  page  after  page  in  this  volume 
of  water,  how  strange  and  thrilling  its  revelations  !  One  par- 
ticle may  have  been  with  that  "  mist "  which  furnished  moist- 
ure to  the  Garden  of  Eden  ;  another  may  have  fallen  in  the 
rain  which  suggested  imagery  to  the  Hebrew  poet ;  a  third 
may  have  gemmed  the  brow  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  amidst 
the  darkness  of  Gethsemane  ;  another  may  have  been  in  that 
jet  of  steam  from  the  teakettle  which  gave  the  juvenile 
Scotchman,  James  Watt,  a  clew  to  the  steam-engine ;  and 
yet  another  may  have  assisted  in  strangling  little  Allie  Ham- 
mond as  the  Ville  du  Havre  went  down  into  the  depths  of 
the  Atlantic. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  incidents  in  human  history 
with  which  this  goblet  of  fluid  has  been  associated,  no  one 
should  doubt  that  its  career  has  been  replete  with  adventure. 

1  Herrick. 
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In  the  countless  centuries  since  The  Beginning,  ten  thousand 
times  it  has  risen  from  land  and  sea  in  transparent  vapor ;  ten 
thousand  times  it  has  appeared  in  the  flocking  clouds, 

"  Shepherded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind  "  ;  ^ 

ten  thousand  times  it  has  been  precipitated  in  dew  or  in 
frost,  in  rain  or  in  snow.  Sometimes  it  has  tripped  gayly 
along  in  the  mountain  brook,  and  again  it  has  marched  in  the 
solemn  procession  of  ocean  currents  from  the  equator  to  the 
pole,  and  from  the  pole  to  the  equator.  It  has  floated  with 
silent  icebergs  and  leaped  with  roaring  avalanches ;  it  has 
wrought  at  building  the  magnificence  of  forests  and  at  paint- 
ing the  loveliness  of  flower-gardens  ;  it  has  thrown  its  whole 
weight  against  the  laboring  mill-wheel,  and  it  has  put  its  soft 
shoulder  under  the  merchant-ship  and  borne  it  away  to  other 
climes. 

There  is  no  other  substance  in  nature  which  we  may  study 
with  such  a  sense  of  the  wonderfulness  of  the  Creator  ;  and 
while  its  adaptations,  so  manifold,  so  complicated,  so  exquisite, 
so  invariable,  are  eminently  fitted  to  inspire  adoration,  its  uses, 
so  numerous,  so  valuable,  so  delightful,  so  indispensable,  are 
supremely  fitted  to  awaken  -gratitude.  The  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God  are  reflected  in  many  of  the  curious  properties  and 
precious  uses  of  water 

The  way  in  which  water  is  constituted  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked. It  was  discovered  by  Cavendish,  only  ninety-six 
years  ago,  that  this  familiar  substance  is  not  an  element,  but 
that  it  is  a  compound  of  two  gases.  Under  suitable  condi- 
tions, these  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  animated  by  a 
mysterious  impulse  called  chemical  affinity,  rush  into  each 
other's  arms  with  great  vehemence,  and  so  closely  are  they 
united  that  their  individual  peculiarities  are  wholly  disguised  ; 
we  see  nothing  in  the  water  that  reminds  us  of  oxygen,  noth- 
ing that  reminds  us  of  hydrogen. 

In  the  year  1873  Boston  paid  $47,000  for  the  water  which 
was  consumed  by  the  fire-engines  in  extinguishing  mischiev- 
ous fires.  During  the  conflagration  in  November,  1872,  there 
was  water  enough  used  to  flood  the  sixty  acres  of  the  Burnt 

1  Shelley. 
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District  ten  and  one  half  inches  deep.  Hydrogen,  one  con- 
stituent of  water,  is  so  extremely  inflammable  that  it  is  the 
fuel  with  which  the  compound  blowpipe  produces  the  intensest 
heat  that  is  known.  Oxygen,  the  other  constituent  of  water, 
is  the  fire-principle  itself,  the  agent,  the  only  agent,^  which 
is  capable  of  causing  combustion.  Therefore,  to  flood  a  burn- 
ing city  with  the  elements  of  water  would  be  like  showering  it 
with  kerosene  and  fanning  it  with  a  hurricane.  If  the  con- 
stituents of  water,  instead  of  being  chemically  combined,  were 
simply  mixed,  mechanically  mixed,  like  the  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen of  the  air,  they  would  be  utterly  unqualified  to  extinguish 
fire. 

Burning  is  the  rapid  union  of  oxygen  with  some  other  sub- 
stance,—  a  process  which  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of 
heat.  Fire  can  live  in  air,  because  the  air  has  plenty  of  oxy- 
gen that  is  free  to  carry  on  combustion.  Fire  cannot  live  in 
water,  though  it  contains  a  hundred  times  as  much  oxygen  as 
the  same  volume  of  air ;  and  the  reason  is  that  its  oxygen  is 
no\.freey  but  is  held  prisoner  by  hydrogen,  with  a  grip  from 
which  it  cannot  escape.  We  repeat  that,  without  oxygen,  fire 
must  die  ;  in  water,  though  eight  ninths  of  it  is  oxygen,  fire 
cannot  obtain  any,  because  the  hydrogen  is  so  churlish :  hence 
it  is  that  the  city  is  dotted  over  with  two  thousand  and  six 
hundred  fire-hydrants. 

Turning  from  the  chemical  constitution  of  water,  we  pass  to 
consider  its  metamorphosis  by  the  agency  of  heat.  At  ordinary 
temperatures  it  is  liquid ;  at  higher  temperatures  it  is  gaseous  ; 
at  lower  temperatures  it  is  solid.  The  facility  with  which  it 
passes  from  one  of  these  states  to  another  is  a  prime  element 
of  its  value.  Ice  becomes  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  thirty- 
two  degrees ;  iron  becomes  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-two  degrees.  Had  the  Creator  endued  water 
with  the  same  reluctance  to  exist  in  the  fluid  form  that  iron 
exhibits,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  us ;  we  might  add  that  we 
could  not  live  in  the  same  world  with  it.  Water  turns  into 
vapor  at  a  temperature  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees;  to 
vaporize  iron  would  require  ^  a  temperature  so  high  that  it  has 

1  The  idle  and  obscure  exceptions  Utterly  noticed  in  iodine,  chlorine,  cyanogen* 
etc,  need  not  be  recognized  here. 
^  Lockyer,  Elem.  Astron. 
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not  been  ascertained.  Were  water  as  unwilling  as  iron  is  to 
assume  the  form  of  vapor,  there  could  be  no  living  thing  on 
earth,  either  plant  or  animal. 

Water  assumes  a  gaseous  form.  From  ocean,  lake,  river, 
and  every  moist  surface,  the  vapor  of  water  is  busily  rising 
into  the  atmosphere.  We  do  not  see  this  vapor,  for  the  air 
dissolves  it,  just  as  a  cup  of  tea  dissolves  a  spoonful  of  sugar. 
The  tea  takes  up  the  sugar  until  it  is  saturated,  until  it  can 
hold  no  more;  and  the  excess  that  maybe  present  will  become 
visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  In  like  manner,  if  there  is 
more  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  than  it  can  hold  in  solution, 
the  excess  will  become  visible  in  the  form  of  mist,  fog,  or  cloud. 

As  heat  is  the  agent  by  which  evaporation  is  induced,  we 
look  to  the  glowing  climate  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  equa- 
tor for  the  largest  harvests  of  vapor.  These  harvests,  borne 
upon  the  wings  of  the  winds,  those  busy  expresses  of  the  sky, 
are  distributed  everywhere,  northward  and  southward,  the 
great  trade- winds  transferring  their  precious  freight  at  the  ter- 
mini of  their  routes,  to  the  variable  winds,  whose  routes  pass 
the  door  of  every  spring  and  every  garden,  from  the  tropics  to 
the  poles. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Hale  during  a  term  of 
three  years,  three  quarters  of  the  rain  which  falls  in  Boston 
returns  from  the  city  to  the  sky  by  evaporation.  According 
to  Prof.  Cooke,  not  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  rain  flows 
through  the  channels  of  the  rivers.  It  is  estimated  by  Maury 
that,  in  the  region  of  the  trade-winds,  the  surface  water  evapo- 
rates daily  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  A  layer  of  intertropi- 
cal water  fifteen  feet  thick  is  thus  transformed  into  invisible 
vapor  each  year.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  the  evapora- 
tion may  perhaps  be  one  fifth  or  one  quarter  of  that  in  the 
Torrid  Zone,  —  three  or  four  feet.  From  one  sixtieth  to  one 
two-hundredth  of  the  bulk  of  the  air  is  vapor.  On  an  average, 
there  may  be  eight  gallons  of  it  in  one  thousand  of  air.  If  this 
invisible  water  which  is  dissolved  in  the  atmosphere  were  to  be 
precipitated  evenly  all  round  the  globe,  it  would  make  a  watery 
envelope  five  inches  thick. 

Since  the  blue-fish,  the  coral-polyp,  and  the  crimson-leaved 
dulse  are  no  more  dependent  upon  the  ocean  in  which  they 
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live  than  com,  horses,  and  men .  are  upon  the  vapor-ocean  in 
which  they  live,  we  must  certainly  admire  the  arrangement 
which  supplies  this  moisture  by  active  and  regular  exhalation 
from  sea  and  land  ;  and  since  an  excess  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  would  be  hurtful  and  disastrous,  we  cannot  fail  to 
admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  so  constituting  the  air  that  it  can 
hold  only  a  limited  quantity,  being  obliged  to  reject  any  super- 
fluity that  is  offered  it.  These  rejected  portions  of  water  we 
see  loaflng  around  in  mists,  fogs,  and  clouds,  waiting  for 
"  something  to  turn  up."  They  will  be  assigned  to  duty  pres- 
ently. We  notice  how  beautiful  and  how  benignant  is  the  pro- 
vision that  the  capacity  of  the  air  for  vapor  shall  increase  with 
the  rise  of  temperature  ;  for  as  evaporation  is  a  cooling  and 
refreshing  process,  the  strong  heats  of  summer  bring  with 
them  their  own  antidote.  Air  at  a  temperature  of  sixty-two 
degrees  takes  nearly  five  times  as  much  vapor  as  air  at  twenty 
degrees.1  Verily,  one  would  suppose  that  no  particle  of  vapor 
or  globule  of  cloud  ever  allowed  itself  to  forget  that  exhor- 
tation of  the  Hebrew  poet,  —  "  Ye  waters  above  the  heavens, 
praise  Him ! " 

In  becoming  vapor  or  steam,  water  is  immensely  expanded ; 
that  is,  its  microscopic  particles  are  separated  by  much  wider 
spaces  than  before.  A  single  pail  of  water,  when  converted 
into  steam,  will  fill  seventeen  hundred  pails.  Reflecting  upon 
the  development  of  energy  which  attends  this  process,  James 
Watt  invented  the  steam-engine.  His  patent  was  dated  one 
hundred  and  eight  years  ago.  No  king  of  Great  Britain, 
not  all  her  kings  during  a  thousand  years,  have  done  so 
much  to  extend  her  dominion,  as  this  humble  Scotchman.  In 
acquiring  India,  Great  Britain  added  sixfold  to  her  popula* 
tion  ;  in  acquiring  steam-power,  she  added  ninefold  to  her 
working-force.  It  was  as  though  Watt  had  secured  to  his 
country  the  gratuitous  labor  of  seven  or  eight  nations  like  the 
United  States.  Every  sinewy  locomotive  that  rushes  into  our 
city,  every  lordly  steamship  that  glides  into  her  harbor,  is 
a  fresh  and  impressive  exemplification  of  our  indebtedness  to 
water,  and  to  Him  who  endowed  it  with  its  serviceable  prop- 
erties.    The  Old  Colony  Railroad,  in  1873,  paid  over  ^6,000 

1  Prof.  GuioL 
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for  the  water  which  it  used  in  the  city  alone.  The  same  year 
the  Cunard  Steamship  Company  purchased  ^4,500  worth  of 
Cochituate. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  aqueous  vapor  as  it  mutates  into 
the  liquid  form.  At  every  puff  of  the  locomotive,  a  cloud  is 
projected  into  the  air.  It  is  condensed  steam.  While  it  was 
in  the  boiler,  it  was  transparent  and  invisible.  As  it  mingles 
with  the  cold  air  above  the  hot  funnel,  it  ceases  to  be  vapor. 
Every  bit  of  steam  shrinks,  when  chilled,  to  a  much  more 
minute  particle  of  water.  The  liquid  particles  thus  produced 
form  what  TyndalU  calls  a  kind  of  water-dust,  of  exceeding 
fineness,  which  floats  in  the  air  and  is  known  as  cloud.  The 
chilling  of  atmospheric  vapor  is  effected  in  part  by  the  min- 
gling of  warm,  moist  air  with  currents  of  air  that  are  cooler,  and 
in  part  by  the  expansion  of  the  vapor-laden  air  as  it  ascends 
where  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  it  is  diminished. 

Cloud  is  partially  condensed  vapor,  in  the  form  of  minute 
bubbles  of  water ;  these  light  globules  collapse,  and  coalesce 
in  drops  which  are  too  heavy  to  float,  and  therefore  descend, 
constantly  increasing  in  size  by  accumulations  of  moisture 
from  the  air  through  which  they  fall.  Thus,  the  cloud  may 
say,— 

<<  I  am  the  daughter  of  the  earth  and  water, 
And  the  nursling  of  the  sky ; 
•  .  •  .  • 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers 
From  the  seas  and  the  streams."  > 

At  Lake  Cochituate,  the  rainfall  in  1873  amounted  to  forty- 
five  and  one  half  inches,  about  three  feet  and  three  quarters  ; 
six  tenths  of  this  rain  was  received  into  the  lake.  The  rain- 
fall at  Boston  exceeded  that  at  Natick  by  about  ten  inches : 
it  amounted  to  fifty-five  inches,  about  four  feet  and  a  half. 
There  were  ninety-nine  rainy  days  ;  on  twenty-one  of  them, 
over  an  inch  of  water  was  registered,  and  on  three  of  them 
there  was  a  fall  of  two  inches  or  more.  The  wettest  month 
was  November,  when  the  rain  that  fell  amounted  to  seven  and 
one  third  inches ;  the  fall  in  June  was  scarcely  one  eleventh 
as  great,  —  less  than  two  thirds  of  an  inch. 

1  In  Forms  of  Water.  «  Shelley. 
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In  studying  how  wondrously  the  constituents  of  nature  are 
adjusted  to  each  other,  we  recognize  the  contrivance  to  make 
rain  fall  gently.  In  finding  its  way  to  the  earth,  it  must 
filter  through  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  these 
elements  are  buoyant  enough  to  retard  its  descent.  Were  it 
not  for  this  arrangement,  if  rain-drops  were  to  fall  through  a 
vacuum,  without  resistance,  they  would  riddle  an  umbrella  like 
volleys  of  buckshot. 

The  rain  is  our  servant  in  cleansing  the  air.  There  is  soot 
nestling  in  it,  and  dust,  with  other  foreign  matter,  perhaps 
chlorine,  iron,  and  nickel ;  the  advance-guard  of  a  shower  or 
rain-storm  has  orders  to  wash  out  these  substances. 

When  the  condensation  of  vapor  takes  place  on  the  earth's 
surface  or  any  of  its  furniture,  rather  than  in  the  atmosphere, 
it  is  called  dew,  or  if  deposited  in  a  solid  state,  frost.  As  vapor 
comes  in  contact  with  the  chilling  surfaces  of  objects  which 
have  radiated  their  heat  during  the  night,  it  condenses  into 

drops,  ^ 

**  orient  dew, 
Shed  from  the  bosom  of  the  morn 
Into  the  blowing  roses." 

By  this  providential  device,  vegetation  has  a  partial  supply 
of  moisture  during  seasons  of  drouth.  The  deposit  amounts 
annually  to  about  five  inches.  The  dew  has  two  laws  which 
are  specially  worthy  of  notice. 

On  a  cloudy  evening  we  say,  "  No  dew  to-night,"  or  "  No 
frost."  The  reason  there  will  be  none  is,  that  the  canopy  of 
cloud  will  reflect  back  a  portion  of  the  heat  which  the  earth 
radiates,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  not  become  cold. 
Can  it  be  the  result  of  chance,  inquires  a  scientist,^  that  the 
supply  of  dew  fails  only  when  the  clouds  give  promise  of  a 
copious  draught  of  liquid  nourishment  from  the  rain }  One 
loyal  to  God  replies,  "  He  weigheth  the  waters  by  measure." 

Again,  the  dew  is  minutely  discriminating  in  the  bestowal 
of  its  favors.  It  is  partial  towards  those  objects  which  need 
moisture,  being  far  more  generous  towards  plants  than  towards 
patches  of  naked  earth.  The  Great  Designer  arranged  for 
this  state  of  things  by  ordaining  that  the  various  species  of 

^  rro£  Cooke. 
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vegetation  should  have  radiating  surfaces  of  such  sort  and 
such  amplitude  that  they  would  cool  more  rapidly  than  barren 
roads  and  rocks,  and  receive  in  consequence  a  greater  supply 
of  dew.  It  is  therefore  a  mere  remnant  of  dew  which  sheds  its 
idle  tears  over  unproductive  wastes. 

Few  are  they  who  apprehend  how  small  a  proportion  of  our 
aqueous  liquid  appears  in  the  form  of  dew,  rain,  spring,  river, 
and  lake.  We  have  asked  several  persons  how  long  it  would 
take  the  rivers  of  the  globe  to  fill  up  the  ocean  basins  if  they 
were  emptied.  The  replies  ranged  from  one  year  to  ten  years. 
If  the  Danube,  Nile,  Mississippi,  Amazon,  St.  Lawrence,  and 
every  other  river  should  keep  its  waters  rolling  for  ten  years, 
and  then  for  nine  times  ten  years,  the  task  would  be  unac- 
complished ;  there  would  still  be  required  for  its  completion 
39,900  years ! 

There  is  a  third  form  in  which  water  exists  ;  it  may  be  a 
solid.  We  might  never  suspect  its  presence  in  certain  dry 
substances,  such  as  lumber,  sugar,  and  starch.  In  a  pound  of 
iron-rust  there  are  three  ounces  of  water  ;  in  a  pound  of  lime 
there  are  four  ounces. 

If  we  dissolve  alum  in  water,  and  allow  the  water  to  evapo- 
rate slowly,  we  have  as  a  residuum  a  crop  of  transparent, 
eight-sided  crystals.  They  contain  solidified  water,  and  cannot 
maintain  their  crystalline  form  without  it.  Azurite,  a  very 
beautiful  stone,  gets  its  form  in  water,  and  is  dependent  upon 
it.  Most  of  the  crystals  found  in  rocks,  many  of  them  pre- 
cious gems,  are  formed  in  a  similar  manner  from  minerals  in 
solution,^  and  the  formation  of  the  larger  ones  has  probably 
occupied  thousands  of  years. 

All  water  at  low  temperatures  turns  into  crystals.  A  com- 
pacted mass  of  them,  usually  formed  from  liquid,  we  call  ice. 
Crystals  composed  of  frozen  atoms  of  vapor,  elegantly  clustered 
in  six-pointed  stars,  we  call  snow-flakes. 

Though  snow  is  an  emblem  of  cold,  yet  it  serves  the  vege- 
table world  as  a  beautiful  blanket ;  it  is  as  warm  as  wool.  To 
this  divine  provision  we  owe  it  that  plants  are  not  destroyed. 

How  much  blessing  abides  in  ice,  we  need  not  attempt  to 
portray.     In  this  city  several  hundred  thousand  tons  are  used 

1  Cooke. 
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annually,  while  our  traffic  in  it  employs  nearly  ten  thousand 
men. 

Having  contemplated  thus  at  length  the  three  characteris- 
tic states  of  water,  we  will  inspect  its  density.  In  the  adjust- 
ment of  this  property,  there  is  revealed  a  sagacity  which  is 
unerring  and  benign. 

If  the  water  of  the  sea  were  heavier,  says  Gaussen,  all  the 
fishes  would  be  borne  up  to  the  surface,  and  would  be  unable 
to  swim  in  it ;  they  would  accordingly  die,  as  they  do  in  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  water  of  which  is  only  a  quarter  heavier  than 
distilled  water.  If  the  water  of  the  sea  were  lighter,  the  fish 
would  be  too  heavy  to  swim,  and  would  sink  down  and  die  at 
the  bottom. 

Human  navigation,  as  well  as  the  movements  of  fishes,  is 
dependent  upon  the  existing  density  of  water.  A  vessel  which 
would  not  float  on  alcohol  or  olive-oil  or  even  fresh  water,  might 
float  on  the  brine  of  the  Atlantic.  A  sea-captain  informs  us 
that  a  vessel  drawing  fourteen  feet  in  the  Mississippi  may  not 
draw  so  much  by  three  inches  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Let  the 
specific  gravity  of  water  be  reduced  a  few  degrees,  and  every 
ship  on  the  sea  would  sink.  Thus  the  easy  interchange  of 
commodities  and  of  ideas,  upon  which  the  welfare  of  mankind 
is  so  vitally  dependent,  would  become  impracticable. 

The  density  of  vapor  is  also  admirable.  In  this  rarefied 
form,  the  water  that  is  needed  to  moisten  the  air  and  to  form 
rain  can  be  elevated  by  the  agency  of  gravitation.  If  men 
were  obliged  to  do  this  work,  they  would  have  no  leisure. 
We  may  compute,  from  data  furnished  by  Prof.  Leslie,  that 
the  silent  elevation  of  aqueous  fluid  by  gravitation  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  labor  of  our  whole  race,  together  with  that  of 
133,000  other  worlds  of  similar  grade. 

Very  admirable,  also,  is  the  density  of  ice.  It  is  a  general 
law  of  nature  that  substances  are  expanded  by  heat  and  con- 
tracted by  cold.  Water  obeys  this  law  until  within  seven  or 
eight  degrees  of  the  freezing  point,  when  it  begins  to  reverse 
it  by  expanding.  If  it  were  to  continue  to  observe  the  general 
law,  ice  would  be  denser  than  water  and  would  sink  as  fast  as 
it  formed,  so  that  our  rivers  and  lakes  would  become  solid  and 
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n^ver  be  thawed.*     We  owe  it  to  this  exceptional  behavior  of 
water  that  our  earth  is  habitable. 

Our  attention  might  be  pleasantly  occupied  with  the  loco- 
motion of  water,  liquid,  solid,  and  aeriform,  upon  the  earth,' 
beneath  it,  and  above  it,  but  we  will  pass  at  once  to  its  solvent 
power,  a  pre-eminent  property,  upon  which  ^  its  use  chiefly 
depends.  As  a  solvent,  water  acts  in  this  way :  it  reduces 
solids  that  are  in  contact  with  it  into  fluids,  and  difluses  them 
through  itself  without  any  other  change.  If  we  drop  a  thim- 
bleful of  common  salt  into  a  cup  of  water,  it  soon  disappears ; 
the  water  dissolves  it,  that  is,  liquefies  it  and  mingles  it  with 
itself.  A  pound  of  the  fluid  will  dissolve  five  and  three  quarters 
ounces  of  salt,  or  two  pounds,  even  three  pounds  of  sugar. 

Water  is  the  most  powerful  solvent  known  ;  indeed  there 
are  few  substances  which  it  does  not  dissolve  to  some  degree. 
As  it  circulates  —  soaking,  trickling,  flowing  —  it  filches  an 
atom  from  this  and  an  atom  from  that,  becoming  more  and 
more  charged  with  foreign  matter,  until  it  reaches  the  ocean. 
Look  to  the  Neponset  River  for  an  illustration.  The  rain 
which  supplies  Punkapaug  Pond  percolates  the  soil  and  the 
rocks,  sucking  off*  morsels  as  it  can,  —  here  a  bit  of  animal 
matter,  there  a  bit  of  vegetable  matter,  then  an  atom  of 
gypsum,  etc.,  until  with  endless  toil  it  has  gathered*  into  its 
bosom  organic  matter  (/.  ^.,  matter  of  vegetable  or  animal 
nature),  gypsum,  common  salt,  Glauber's  salt,  muriate  of  mag- 
nesia, sand,  clay,  coal,  and  iron.  These  substances  are  not  held 
in  suspension,  making  muddy  water,  but  they  are  converted 
into  liquid,  and  are  undistinguishable  from  the  aqueous 
liquid  with  which  they  are  mingled.  In  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  Punkapaug  water,  there  are  three  pounds  of  dis- 
solved matter,  of  which  one  pound  and  thirteen  ounces  is 
organic,  and  one  pound  and  three  ounces  mineral.  Now,  while 
this  fluid  is  washing  down  along  the  channel  of  the  Neponset,  it 
keeps  applying  its  tongue  to  everything  within  reach,  that  if 
possible  it  may  lick  up  a  little  taste  of  it.  After  a  stroll  of  a 
dozen  miles  it  reaches  tide-water  at  the  Lower  Mills,  where  it 

>  Prof.  Peabody,  in  Bib.  Sac 

■  The  motive-force  of  the  streams  of  Europe,  according  to  Daubr^e,  is  equal  to 
300,000,000  horses  working  incessantly  the  whole  year. 
•  Encyc.  Brit  *  A.  A.  Hayes. 
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has  nearly  twice  as  much  organic  matter  and  more  than  twice 
as  much  mineral  matter  as  it  had  at  the  pond. 

Water  dissolves  carbonate  of  lime  (/.  ^.,  chalk)  with  special 
facility,  and  this  is  the  leading  mineral  found  in  river-water. 
It  generally  constitutes  one  half  of  the  solids  which  streams 
hold  in  solution,  and  it  sometimes  constitutes  nine  tenths  of 
them.  The  ingredient  which  is  next  in  prominence  is  gypsum 
(sulphate  of  lime).  About  a  thirtieth  part  of  sea-water  is  solid 
matter  that  is  in  solution.  (All  such  solids  are  frequently 
called  salts)  More  than  three  fourths  of  the  whole  is  common 
salt.  We  may  compute  from  data  furnished  by  Maury  that  if 
all  the  ingredients  dissolved  in  the  ocean  were  restored  to  the 
solid  form,  and  spread  evenly  over  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
they  would  bury  every  acre  of  it  nine  hundred  miles  deep. 

It  is  this  property  as  a  solvent  which  qualifies  water  to  be 
the  great  cleansing  agent  of  the  world.  Without  the  aqueous 
fluid  as  a  purifier,  there  could  be  no  comfort  and  there  could  be 
no  civilization.  It  is  this  property,  moreover,  which  is  the 
basis  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  processes  employed  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures.  There  is  a  single  sugar  refinery  in 
Boston  which  pays  ^12,000  annually  for  the  Cochituate  which 
it  uses. 

Another  fact  in  regard  to  this  property  is  very  significant, 
though  it  might  be  easily  overlooked ;  we  refer  to  the  fact 
that  the  power  of  water  to  dissolve  substances  has  been  care- 
fully limited.  If  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  had  the  solvent 
power  which  it  possesses  at  the  boiling  point,  our  wells,  lakes, 
and  rivers  would  be  filled  with  mineral  waters,  —  as  unfit  for 
ordinary  use  as  those  of  Saratoga. 

Another  cardinal  property  of  water  is  its  great  capacity  for 
heat. 

We  first  restrict  our  attention  to  what  is  known  as  specific 
heat,  —  the  quantity  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
body  one  degree.  Suppose  that  we  have  a  kettle  of  water, 
and  a  mass  of  iron  of  the  same  form  and  the  same  weight ;  if 
we  subject  them  to  the  same  amount  of  heat,  their  tempera- 
tures will  not  rise  together  ;  it  will  require  ten  times  as  much 
heat  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  the  boiling  point 
as  it  requires  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  iron  to  that  point. 
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Thus  water  is  capable  of  receiving  and  storing  immense  quan- 
tities of  heat.  How  excellent  is  the  provision  that  our  lakes 
and  oceans  shall  abate  the  fervors  of  midsummer  by  copiously 
absorbing  caloric,  and  that  they  shall  soften  the  inclemency  of 
winter  by  restoring  it  to  the  air ! 

Immeasurable  cargoes  of  heat  are  transported  by  ocean 
currents  from  the  tropics  towards  the  poles,  and  distributed 
where  there  is  need  of  them.  The  Gulf  Stream  is  a  wonder- 
ful agency  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  gigantic  river,  more  than  three 
thousand  times  as  large  as  the  Mississippi,  and  moving  more 
rapidly,  with  a  temperature  in  winter  of  twenty  degrees,  even 
thirty  degrees,  above  that  of  the  adjacent  waters  ;  its  color  is 
indigo-blue,  and  one  half  of  a  ship  may  be  seen  floating  in 
this  stream,  while  the  other  is  in  the  common  water  of  the  sea. 
The  vast  cargoes  of  heat  with  which  this  current  is  freighted 
are  carried  over  routes  three  thousand  miles  long,  and  are  dis- 
charged at  innumerable  points  as  there  may  be  demand.  In 
the  absence  of  this  arrangement,  France  and  England  would  be 
as  cold,  barren,  and  desolate  as  Labrador,  while  Scotland  would 
be  another  Siberia.^ 

One  feature  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  too  singular  and  too  sig- 
nificant to  be  overlooked;  we  refer  to  the  fact  that  this  current 
does  not  flow  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  on  a 'cushion  of  cold 
water.  This  is  a  Divine  contrivance  for  preserving  the  heat 
which  the  stream  is  transporting.  That  bed  of  water  which  it 
flows  over  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  so  that  the  Gulf  Stream 
loses  only  two  degrees  of  temperature  in  moving  six  hundred 
miles ;  ^  whereas  if  the  stream  were  flowing  on  the  earthy  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  it  would  lose  all  its  heat  long  before  it  reached 
the  points  for  which  it  was  designed. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  what  is  called  latent  heat,  that 
quantity  which  becomes  concealed  in  a  body  while  producing 
some  change  in  it  other  than  rise  of  temperature,  as  fusion  or 
evaporation.  Suppose  we  heat  ice  to  a  temperature  of  thirty- 
two  degrees  ;  as  it  melts,  its  temperature  will  rise  no  higher 
while  you  add  one  hundred  and  forty  degrees.  When  that 
liquid  freezes  again,  this  heat  of  fusion,  as  it  is  called,  will  be 
set  free  during  the  process  of  congelation.      Prof.   Morley 

^  Maury,  Phys.  Geog.  of  the  Sea.  *  Maury. 
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shows  us  that  the  freezing  of  a  body  of  water  to  the  depth  of 
thirty  inches  liberates  as  much  heat  as  would  be  radiated  by 
red-hot  cannon-balls  covering  an  equal  area  nine  and  three 
quarters  inches  deep.  We  may  see  how  this  law  operates  to 
retard  the  approach  of  the  winter's  cold,  as  well  as  to  preserve 
the  snow-covering  in  the  spring,  defending  the  vegetable  king- 
dom from  the  attack  of  early  frosts. 

Suppose  again  that  we  have  water  at  two  hundred  and 
twelve  degrees ;  to  convert  it  into  steam  (which  shall  have  a 
temperature  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees,  we  must  add 
one  thousand  and  thirty  degrees  of  heat.  When  this  steam 
shall  be  condensed  into  water,  it  will  have  these  one  thou- 
sand and  thirty  degrees  of  heat  to  impart.  The  familiar  method 
of  heating  buildings  by  steam  is  founded  on  this  extraordinary 
capacity  of  vapor  for  heat  Nature  also  has  a  steam-heating 
apparatus,  with  the  boiler  at  the  equator  and  the  condensers 
all  over  the  earth.  Vapor  stored  with  heat  is  borne  far  and 
wide  into  regions  where  more  warmth  would  be  welcome,  and 
when  the  vapor  condenses  in  dew,  rain,  or  snow,  its  vast  stores 
of  heat  are  set  free.  The  force  which  was  latent  becomes  sen- 
sible. A  rain  one  inch  deep  brings  heat  enough  to  warm  the 
atmosphere  eleven  degrees.^  A  snow  of  the  same  weight  (say, 
ten  inches^  would  warm  the  air  more  than  twelve  degrees. 

This  ordinance  that  water  shall  absorb  great  quantities  of 
heat  in  mutating  into  vapor  is  the  basis  of  several  modes  of 
refreshment.  We  sprinkle  our  room  on  a  hot  day,  expecting 
that  the  water,  in  turning  into  vapor,  will  gather  up  and  carry 
away  with  it  a  large  quantity  of  the  heat  which  oppresses  us. 
The  same  principle  explains  how  it  is  that  water  is  cooling  to 
the  face  or  the  tongue,  and  how  it  is  that  perspiring  relieves 
one  of  heat. 

Just  here,  we  may  glance  at  the  skill  and  the  benignity  with 
which  the  boiling  point  of  water  has  been  adjusted.^  If  water 
boiled  at  the  same  temperature  as  ether,  the  vapor  rising  from 
the  ocean  would  be  twenty-five  times  as  much  as  it  now  is, 
the  sun  would   be  perpetually  hidden   by  clouds,   the   rains 

1  Prof.  Morlcy,  in  Bib.  Sac 

*  It  requires  ten  inches  of  snow  to  make  one  inch  of  water,  when  the  flakes  are 
arge ;  five  inches,  when  they  are  small, 
s  Vide  Morley. 
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would  be  deluges,  and  the  snow  of  one  day  might  bury  our 
city.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  water  boiled  at  the  same  tem- 
perature as  oil  of  turpentine,  the  vapor  given  off  by  the  ocean 
would  be  less  than  one  fourth  of  its  present  amount,  scorching 
sunshine  would  prevail,  and  the  Desert  of  Sahara  would  widen 
over  the  world. 

There  is  the  geological  agency  of  water,  —  all  the  strati- 
fied rocks  were  formed  by  deposits  of  various  substances  on 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  an  inch  a  year.i 
On  a  mountain-side  in  Wales  there  is  an  ancient  sea-beach 
which  is  one  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above  the  present  sea 
level ;  how  came  the  huge  bowlder,  and  whence  — 

"  Like  a  sea  beast  crawled  forth,  that  on  a  shelf 
Of  rock  or  sand  reposeth,  there  to  sun  itself"  ;  * 

how  came  Castle  Rock  in  Minnesota,  and  the  Matterhom,  in 
Switzerland,  sculptured  by  water?  The  destruction  of  the 
earth  and  its  reconstruction  are  carried  on,  and  the  fertility  of 
soil  is  perpetually  replenished  by  this  same  agent. 

There  is  also  the  aesthetic  function  of  water, — we  are 
indebted  to  it  for  the  lovely  blue  of  the  firmament;  for  the 
ever-changing  beauty  of  the  clouds  ("  Behold,  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  appeared  in  the  cloud  1 ") ;  for  the  prettiness  of  the 
gushing,  mossy  spring,  — 

"  A  thirsty  giant  at  one  draught  could  drink  it ";  • 

for  the  wild  charm  of  mountain  brooks,  — 

"  Cold  well6  streames,    .    . 
That  swommen  full  of  sraall6  fishes  light, 
Mith  finn6s  rede,  and  scal6s  silver  bright  ";  * 

for  the  enchanting  reflection  of  land-scene  and  sky-scene ;  for 
Staubbach,  Keelfoss,  and  Niagara;  the  weird  grandeur  of 
Mammoth  Cave,  the  sublimity  of  glaciers  and  icebergs,  and 
the  majesty  and  the  tragicalness  of  the  oceans. 

We  may  not  overlook  the  relations  of  water  to  vegetable 
and  animal  life.  Especially  its  relations  to  plants.  That  the 
importance  of  water  to  a  plant  is  most  vital  is  evinced  by 

1  Charles  Kingalcy,  Town  Geology. 

*  Wordsworth.  «  Moreau,  *  Chaucer. 
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the  fact  that  about  four  fifths  of  its  substance  is  water.^  A 
part  of  this  is  in  the  form  of  sap,  and  a  part  is  in  solid  form, 
chemically  united  with  other  substances.  Water  and  carbon 
(/.  ^.,  charcoal)  are  the  sole  constituents  of  woody  fibre,  starch, 
and  gum. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  —  its  tender  twigs  also  —  are  full 
of  microscopic  mouths  through  which  respiration  is  carried  on. 
Somebody  has  counted  120,000  of  these  tiny  organs  on  a  square 
inch  of  lilac-leaf.  The  plant  inhales,  through  its  leaf-pores,  car- 
bonic acid  (carbon  and  oxygen  in  the  form  of  gas),  and  the 
carbon  thus  inhaled  is  the  material  of  which  the  framework 
of  the  plant  is  mainly  constructed.  Through  the  leaves  the 
vapor  of  water  is  also  inhaled  to  a  limited  extent,  especially 
when  previous  heat  or  drought  has  dried  the  plant.  Hence 
it  is  that  fainting  herbage  revives  so  promptly  at  the  scent  of 
water,  even  a  stingy  sprinkling  of  it,  perchance  — 

"  Those  maiden  showers, 
Which  by  the  peep  of  day  do  strew 
A  baptism  o'er  the  flowers."  * 

Now  what  does  the  plant  exhale  through  its  leaves .?  Oxy- 
gen (the  most  of  which  was  a  constituent  of  the  carbonic 
acid  that  it  inhaled)  and  the  vapor  of  the  water  which  ascends 
through  the  stem  after  its  duties  are  completed.  This  evap- 
oration from  the  leaves,  were  the  atmosphere  not  provided 
with  vapor,  would  proceed  so  rapidly  that  the  necessary  moist- 
ure could  not  be  supplied  through  the  roots,  and  the  plant 
would  soon  droop  and  die. 

If  we  apply  our  microscope  to  the  other  end  of  the  plant,  to 
its  rootlets,  their  fresh  tips  are  seen  to  bear  minute,  hair-like 
fibrils,  which  thrust  themselves  laterally  among  the  particles 
of  the  soil.  These  fibrils  are  extensions  of  some  of  the 
superficial  cells  of  the  rootlets  into  slender  tubes.  Through 
the  lips  of  such  fibrils  and  of  all  fresh  cells  the  plant  sucks  the 
water,  ammonia,  and  mineral  salts  which  it  requires  from  the 
earth.  The  water,  having  first  dissolved  the  other  materials, 
is  the  vehicle  which  conveys  them  into  the  plant  and  carries 
them  where  they  are  to  go.     Two  thousand  grains  of  the  fluid 

^  Tissandier.        '  Herrick.        *  Johnston's  Chemistry  of  Common  Life. 
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pass  through  the  plant  for  every  grain  of  mineral  matter  that 
is  fixed  in  it. 

Seeing,  then,  that  water  dissolves  nutriment  for  the  plant 
and  conveys  it  where  it  is  needed  ;  that  it  combines  with  car- 
bon to  form  woody  fibre,  starch,  and  other  solids  in  the  plant ; 
that  moreover  it  distends  the  vessels  of  the  plant,  gives  flexi- 
bility to  it,  and  keeps  it  cool,  —  we  cannot  fail  to  appreciate 
the  boundless  value  of  water  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

We  will  glance  at  some  of  the  relations  of  water  to  animals. 
We  need  not  pause  to  consider  that  the  animal  kingdom  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom :  the  fact  is 
too  obvious.  We  observe  that  at  least  five  sixths  of  an  animal, 
five  sixths  of  a  human  animal  ^  is  water.  It  exists  in  chem- 
ical combination  as  a  solid,  being  an  ingredient  of  dry  bone 
dry  flesh,  etc. ;  and  it  exists  in  fluid  form  among  the  tis- 
sues and  in  the  veins  and  arteries.  Of  the  blood,  seventy- 
eight  parts  in  every  hundred  are  water.  We  have  glanced 
at  the  nutrition  of  plants :  the  nutrition  of  animals  is  like  it 
Water  dissolves  our  nutriment  and  distributes  it  through  the 
body ;  it  takes  up  tissues  that  are  effete,  having  completed 
their  functions,  and  carries  them  off  through  the  kidneys  and 
the  skin.  As  water  is  continually  exhaled  by  the  leaves  of  a 
plant,  so  is  it  continually  exhaled  by  the  human  skin  and 
human  lungs.  The  evaporation  from  the  skin,  in  the  form  of 
insensible  perspiration,  amounts  to  a  pound  and  a  half  (or 
more)  daily,  while  the  exhalation  from  the  lungs  amounts  to  a 
pound  daily. 

We  should  notice  distinctly  that  the  vapor  of  water  is  as 
essential  to  animal  life  as  water  in  its  liquid  form.  If  the  air 
about  us  were  perfectly  dry,^  the  skin  would  become  parched 
and  shrivelled,  and  thirst  would  afflict  our  feverish  form. 
Were  the  air  that  we  breathe  free  from  watery  vapor,  we 
would  soon  breathe  forth  the  fluids  which  fill  up  our  tissues, 
and  dry  up  into  a  withered  and  ghastly  mummy. 

Human  food  is  mostly  water,  —  at  least  five  sixths  of  it. 
Suppose  each  kind  of  food  to  be  divided  into  one  hundred 
parts :  forty-five  parts  of  bread  would  be  water ;  of  egg,  seventy 
parts ;  of  potatoes,  seventy-five ;  of  beef,  seventy-eight ;  of  apple, 

*  Am.  Cyc.  «  Johnston. 
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eighty ;  of  milk,  eighty-six ;  of  watermelon,  ninety-four ;  of 
cucumber,  ninety-seven.  In  the  most  wholesome  and  deli- 
cious forms  of  food,  to  wit,  the  fruits,  the  nutritive  matter  is 
especially  diluted  with  water. 

It  is  wonderful  that  the  protoxide  of  hydrogen  should  have 
been  endowed  with  properties  so  multifarious  and  so  versatile, 
and  should  have  been  so  accurately  adapted  to  such  dissimilai 
and  multitudinous  uses. 

The  Indians  of  the  region  called  the  peninsula  now  covered 
with  Boston, TShawmut,^  with  a  reference  to  the  sweet  springs^ 
which  welled  up  among  the  hills.  When,  in  1630,  Winthrop 
and  his  associates  were  invited  by  Blackstone  (the  only  citizen 
of  Boston)  to  come  over  from  Charlestown  and  settle  on  the 
trimountain  peninsula,  the  excellence  of  the  water  and  its 
abundance  were  the  chief  inducements  offered. 

In  process  of  time,  the  peninsula  became  populous,  and  the 
sweet  springs  were  inadequate  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  dug  wells,  but  the  water  yielded  was  not  such  as 
might  become  a  place  named  Shawmut.  In  1834  there  was  a 
census  taken  of  2,767  wells ;  the  water  of  one  fourth  of  them 
was  found  to  be  undrinkable,  and  the  water  of  only  seven  — 
one  in  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  —  could  be  used  for 
washing. 

Sitting  on  her  three  hills,  the  city  thirsted ;  she  turned  her 
eyes  appealingly  to  Spy  Pond  and  Punkapaug,  to  the  Charles 
and  Neponset  Rivers,  to  Farm  Pond,  Long  Pond,  and  many 
more,  and  her  great  heart  called  upon  them  to  bring  her  relief, 
—  twenty-three  years  in  vain  ;  then  Long  Pond,  twenty  miles 
away,  relented,  slipped  off  her  country  gown,  arrayed  herself  in 
Cochituate  robes,  and  under  the  escort  of  gravitation  hastened 
from  Natick  to  Needham,  Newton,  Brookline,  Roxbury,  Bos- 
ton, and  presented  her  vast  wealth  of  waters,  soft  and  sweet,  to 
the  famishing  city. 

This  joyous  event  was  celebrated  ^  Oct.  25,  1848.  At  day- 
break there  was  a  salute  of  one  hundred  guns,  the  bells  of 
the  city  ringing  an  accompaniment  The  streets  were  deco- 
rated with  flags,  bunting,  and  evergreen,  interspersed  with 

'  Rather,  Mushauwomuk,    S.  G.  Drake.  ^  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr. 

*  Documents  of  Water  Board,  in  Public  Library. 
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mottoes  and  emblematic  devices.  The  procession  was  two 
miles  long.  On  the  Common  there  were  songs  and  prayers 
and  orations.  As  a  column  of  water  eighty  feet  high  leaped 
from  the  fountain  into  the  air,  the  excited  multitude  were 
breathless  for  a  moment ;  they  then  looked  around  upon  each 
other,  laughed  aloud,  swung  their  hats  and  shouted,  and  some 
even  wept.  Forthwith,  a  chorus  of  children,  standing  near, 
sang,  "  Thanks  be  to  God !  He  laveth  the  thirsty  land. 
The  waters  gather ;  they  rush  along ;  they  are  lifting  their 
voices."  The  sun  was  just  setting,  and  his  last*  rays  tinged 
the  summit  of  the  watery  column.  Again  the  bells  began  to 
ring  and  the  cannon  to  peal,  while  rockets  leaped  blazing  into 
the  sky  and  burst  with  ecstasy. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Boston  has  luxuriated 
upon  the  bounty  of  Cochituate  Lake.  In  1873,  she  consumed 
about  18,000,000  gallons  daily,  at  a  total  cost  of  only  thirteen 
cents  per  thousand  gallons. 

Suppose  a  decree  were  issued  from  the  Throne  that  the 
protoxide  of  hydrogen  should  be  enjoyed  no  longer  ;  suppose 
our  Creator  to  issue  the  proclamation,  "  Let  water  in  every 
form  be  banished  from  the  planet  Earth,"  how  appalling  the 
scene  which  would  be  witnessed !  Every  goblet  is  instantly 
dry ;  in  the  coffee-cup  nothing  is  left  but  a  little  sediment  of 
carbon,  ash,  and  oil ;  the  sugar-bowl  loses  three  fifths  of  its 
weight  and  offers  mere  charcoal ;  the  milk-pitcher  is  deserted 
by  seven  eighths  of  its  contents,  and  the  residue  is  oil,  sul- 
phur, nitrogen,  and  the  like ;  the  bread  diminishes  by  one  half, 
and  what  remains  is  chiefly  coal-dust ;  the  meat  shrinks  to  one 
fourth  of  its  normal  dimensions,  and  the  remnant  is  no  more 
edible  than  ashes  ;  the  six  pounds  of  fruit  give  place  to  a  sin- 
gle pound  of  soot ;  the  precious  opal  in  the  wife's  marriage-ring 
drops  into  a  little  pinch  of  silicious  sand ;  the  table,  and  the 
chairs,  the  dining-room  itself,  resign  more  than  half  of  their 
substance,  and  the  rest  is  a  shapeless  collection  of  powdered 
coal  and  earth  ;  while  five  sixths  of  the  human  frame  disappears, 
leaving,  instead  of  each  person,  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds  of 
charcoal  and  nitrogen,  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  one  or  two  pounds  of  common  salt ! 

Dismal  and  ghastly  would  the  earth  become,  not  a  single 
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specimen  of  animal  life  —  man,  dog,  bird,  or  polyp  —  surviv- 
ing ;  not  a  remnant  of  vegetation,  —  oak,  wheat,  lily,  or  lichen  ; 
not  a  fibre  composed  of  organic  material,  —  rail-car,  ship,  car- 
riage, fence,  house,  or  penholder:  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms  in  their  entireness  would  be  resolved  literally  into 
dust  and  gas,  while  the  very  rocks  themselves  —  a  majority  of 
them*  —  would  participate,  more  or  less,  in  the  gigantic  and 
horrible  transmutation.  Without  water,  old  Chaos  would  come 
again, —  "the  earth  without  form  and  void." 

How  transcendent  the  intelligence  and  the  love  which  pro- 
vide our  earth  with  a  substance  like  water !  The  main  pabu- 
lum of  life  may  well  be  a  living  spring  of  gratitude  and  joy ! 
"  Respond  with  thanksgiving  unto  Jehovah,  .  .  .  who 
covereth  the  heaven  with  clouds,  who  prepareth  rain  for  the 
earth."  The  Hindoo  adores  the  Ganges,  the  Egyptian  wor- 
ships the  Nile,  they  recognize  in  those  waters  visible  images  of 
the  Deity;  and  surely  "the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  upon  many 
waters."  We  shall  not  too  much  resemble  the  Hindoo  and 
the  Egyptian  if  we  see  the  wise  thoughts  and  kind  feelings  of 
God  reflected  in  the  rain-drop,  the  dew-drop,  and  the  snow- 
crystal  ;  in  the  moisture  of  the  soil  and  in  the  vapor  of  the 
air;  in  the  flowing  river,  the  placid  lake,  and  the  majestic 
ocean. 

Myron  A.  Munson. 

Neponset^  Boston^ 

*  Tissandier. 
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CONGREGATIONAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES  IN 

1876-77. 

The  following  lists  are  compiled  from  the  printed  catalogues,  with 
additions  by  letters  and  information  in  manuscript. 

The  seminaries  are  arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  towns  and 
cities  in  which  they  are  located. 

The  date  following  the  office  of  a  professor  is  that  of  the  year  when  he 
entered  upon  that  professorship.  If  he  was  earlier  a  professor  in  some 
other  department,  we  have  mentioned  the  fact  in  parenthesis. 

The  students  are  arranged  in  one  catalogue,  alphabetically,  to  facilitate 
reference.  In  this  catalogue  a  dash  under  **  College "  signifies  that  the 
person  has  not  been  a  member  of  any  college  ;  the  name  of  a  college,  with 
a  dash  where  the  year  would  come,  signifies  that  the  person  was  once  a 
student  in  that  college,  but  did  not  become  a  graduate ;  a  blank  in  either 
case  signifies  our  ignorance. 

The  following  list  of  abbreviations  of  names  of  colleges  has  been  pre- 
pared after  careful  survey  of  the  whole  field.  To  secure  uniformity,  we 
are  obliged  to  make  several  changes  from  the  abbreviations  used  in  some 
catalogues.  Our  rule  is,  in  case  of  conflict,  to  use  the  simple  initials  for 
the  older  colleges  and  more  extended  abbreviations  for  the  later  ones. 


A.  O.  Amhent  Oollego,  ICMMOhosetU.  U.C, 
Ba.  0.  Bates  College,  MaiDe.  If  on.  C. 

Bald.U.  Bald vriD  UnlTenlty,  Ohio.  lit.  Uii.  O. 

Bel.  0.  Boloit  Oollege,  WUconsio.  O.  C. 

B.C.  Bo wdoln Oollege,  Maine.  OI.  O. 

B.  U.  Brown  University,  Rhode  Island.  Pao.  U. 
Cod.  0.  Codrington  College,  West  Indies.  R.  C. 
Col.  C.  Columbia  College,  New  York.  Btmp.  C. 
Col.  U.  Culby  University,  Maine.  Tab.  C. 

Corn.  U.  Cornell  University,  New  Tork.  U.  Ice. 

D.  C.  Dartmoath  College,  N. Hampshire.       U.  M. 

D.  Q.  Oymna«ium,  Dresden,  Germany.  U.  Vt. 

Ham.  C.  Hamilton  College,  New  York.  Ur<i.  C. 

H.  C.  Harvard  ColleKe,MaMicha'>etts.  W.  V.  C. 

H.U.  Howard  University,  Dls.  Columbia.       W.  U. 

lo.  C.  Iowa  Oullegtt.  W.  R.  C. 

K.  C.  Knox  College,  Illinois.  Wis.  U. 

Mnr.C.  MaiietuCollefre.  Ohio.  Wy.  8. 

Masfl.A.C.  Agricultural  College,  Mass.  T.  C. 

My.  C.  MaryviUe  College,  Tennessee. 


Middlebury  College,  Vermont. 
Monmouth  College,  Illinois. 
Mt.  Union  Colk-ge,  Ohio. 
Oberlin  College,  Ohio. 
Olivet  College,  Michigan. 
Paciflo  University,  Oregon. 
Ripon  College,  Wisconsin. 
Simpson  College,  Iowa. 
Tabor  College,  Iowa. 
University  of  Iceland. 
University  of  Michigan. 
Unlversi'y  of  Vermont. 
Uritiiius  College,  Pennsylvmla. 
Waterville Coil-ge.  Maine. 
We^leyan  University,  Conn. 
Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio. 
Wiscon-iti  Uiiiverfity.  WiMonsin 
Wyoming  Seminary,  Penn. 
Yale  College,  Connecticut. 
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I.    ANDOVBR  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

Andover,  Mass. 

Opened  for  Instractlon,  Sept.  28,  1808. 

FACOLTT. 

Bev.  Bov ARD8  A.  Park,  d.  d.,  Abbot  ProfoMor  of  OhrUUan  Theology. — 1847.    (Was  Pro- 

fesior  of  Smored  Rhetorie,  18ad-17.) 
B«v.  JoHir  L.  Taylor,  d.  d.,  Bmtth  ProfeMor  of  Theology  aod  Homiletlae  (la  the  SpecUl 

Coarae)  and  Leotarer  on  Pastoral  Theology.  — 1868. 
Rev.  AusTiif  PaBLPfl,  d.  d.,  BartleU  Proreesir  of  Saored  Rhetoric. » 1848. 
Rev.  BoBBRT  C.  Bmtth.  d.  d.,  Brotrn  Professor  of  Boolcsiastlcal  History.  ~  1868. 
Rev.  J.  Henrt  Thater,  d.  d.,  Aseoelate  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature.  — 1864. 
Rev.  Ch.vrles  M.  Mbad,  Hltohcock  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language  aad  Uteratare.  — 

1866. 
Rev.  J.  Wbslbt  Ohurobill,  Jonee  Professor  of  Blooation.  — 1863. 

RoT.  AooosTOfi  O.  THOXPf  ON,  D.  d..  Lecturer  on  Foreign  Missions. 
Rev.  Hbnrt  M.  Dbxter,  d.  d..  Lecturer  on  Congregationalism. 
Rev.  Alexaudbr  H.  Oi^pp,  d.  d.,  Leorarer  on  Home  ICisalons. 
Rev.  William  L.  Roprs,  a.  m.,  Librarian. 


n.    THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY, 

Bangk)r,  Maine. 

Opened  for  instractlon,  November,  1817. 

FACULTY. 
Rev.  BirocR  Povd,  d.  d..  President,  Professor  Jffmerttuiot  Bccleslaatloal History.— tSU- 

1870,  Emerthu  1870.    (Was  Professor  of  Theology,  1S3^-A5.) 
Rev.  D\NiEL  Smith  TALCorr,  d.  d.,  Haves  Prore-tsor  of  S:i'!red  Literature. —  1849. 
Rev.  William  M.  Barbodr,  d.  d..  Buck  Prufe^ror  of  Chrlsdan  Theology,  and  Leetnrar 

on  Church  Polity  and  Pastoral  Theulogy.  — 187&. 
Rev.  Lbvi  L.  Painb,  Waldo  Professor  of  Eoolesiastloal  History,  1870;  and  Librarian. 
Rev.  John  8.  Bbvall,  Fogg  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  1875;  and  Seeretary 

of  the  Faenlty. 


IIL    THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

Chicago,  III. 
Opened  for  InstractloQ,  October,  1858, 

FACULTY. 
Rev.  Samvbl  C.  Bartlrtt,  d.  d.,  Nev  England  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature.  — 1868. 
Rev.  Franklin  W.  Fisk,  d.  d.,  Wisconsin  Profossor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric. -« 1858. 
Rev.  Jambs  T.  Htdb,  d.  d.,  Iowa  Professor  of  Paatoral  Theology  and  Special  Studies.  — 

1870. 
Rev.  Gboror  N.  Boardman,  Illinois  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology.  — 1871. 
Rev.  Tmbodorb  W.  HopsiNfi,  a.  m.,  Swoul^er  aad  Michigan  Profeisor  of  Booleslastlcal 

Hbiory.  —  lb74.    Also,  Librarian. 

Rev.  BowARD  K.  Bootb,  a.  m.,  Inatruotor  in  BlocnUon. 
Rev.  William  W.  Patton,  d.  d..  Lecturer. 

Rev.  Oeorob  S.  F.  Savaqb,  d.  d.,  113  West  Washington  Street,  Flnaooial  Secretary  and 
Treasarer. 
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IV.    THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CONNECTICUT, 

Hartford,  Conjt. 

Opened  for  instruction  in  1884. 

FACULTY. 

Rot.  William  Thompsox,  d.  d.,  Kettleton  ProfeMor  of  the  Hebrew  Langoftge  and  LIU 

erat  are.— 1834. 
Rev.  William  8.  Kabr,  d.  d.,  Riley  ProfuMor  of  Obrlitlui  Theology.  ~  1870. 
Key.  >— —  ,  Profeneor  of  Homiletlce  and  the  Paetoral  Charge. 

Rot.  Tmomas  S.  Childs,  d.  d.,  Waldo  Prufeeeor  of  Biblical  and  Bocleelaetical  History.  — 

1872. 
Rev.  Matthew  B.  Riddlb,  Hoamer  Profeetor  of  New  Teatameot  Bxegeala.  — 1872. 

Lecturers  on  the  Carew  Foundation,  1877. 
Rev.  Ctrus  Hamlin,  d.  d.,  Bev.  Joseph  Cook,  Rev.  John  Hall,  d.  d.,  Ber.  J.T.  Dubtxa, 
D.  D.,  Be?.  A.  J.  F.  Beheemdb,  d.  d.,  Rot.  R.  B.  Stores,  d.  d. 


V.  THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT  OP  TALE  COLLEGE, 

New  Havbn,  Conn. 

Opened  for  instruction  in  1822. 

FACULTY. 

Rev.  Noah  Porter,  d.  d.,  ll.  d..  President  (1871),  and  Clark  Professor  of  Moral  Philos- 
ophy and  Meiaphysio*.  —  1846.    (  Wtw  Temporary  Prafeasor  of  Tneology,  1858-86.) 

Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  Lecturer  on  Church  Polity  and  Amerieao  Church  His-  | 

tory.  — 1871.    (Was  Temp  rary  Prof,  of  Theol  gy,  1866-71.)  | 

Rov.  UeokOb  B.  Dat,  d.  d.,  Holmes  Prof<»Mur  of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature, 
and  Biblical  Theology.  — 1866. 

liev.  Samuel  Harris,  d.  d.,  ll  d.,  Dwigtat  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology.  — 1871. 

Bev.  James  M.  Hoppin,  d.  d.,  Profensor  of  Homiletlos  and  Pastoral  Duties.  ~  1861. 

Rhv.  Qborqk  p.  Fisher,  d.  d.,  Professor  of  Eeolesiastical  History.  — 1861. 

Uev.  TiMOTUT  DwiQUT,  D.  D.y  Buckingham  Professor  of  Snored  Literature.  — 1858. 

Speelal  Lecturers. 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  d.  d.,  on  Preaching. 
Rev.  John  Hall,  d.  d.,  on  iiellglous  Life  in  Great  Britain. 
Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  d.  d.,  on  the  Religious  and  Political  Character  of  the  Turkish  SmpirSt 

and  its  Relation  to  Missions. 
Prof.  Leonard  J.  Sanforo,  m.  d.,  on  the  Preservation  of  Health. 


VI.    PACIFIC  THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY, 

Oakland,  Caufobmia. 

Opened  for  instruction,  Jane,  1869. 

FACULTY. 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Benton,  d.  d.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature.  — 1869.  Also,  of  Homllstlcs, 

pro  iem. 
Rev.  Qeoroe  Mooae,  d.  d.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology.— 1870.    Also,  of  Beelealas- 

tical  History,  pro  ton. 

Rov.  Andrew  I^.  Stone,  d.  d..  Lecturer  on  the  Work  of  the  Preacher. 

Rev.  TiiuMAM  K.  Noble,  Lecturer  on  the  Work  of  the  Pastor. 

Rev.  Buwakd  p.  Barer,  Lecturer  on  the  Lands  of  the  Bible. 

Rev.  John  K.  McLean,  Lecturer  on  the  Polity  and  History  of  the  Churches. 

Rev.  James  H.  Warren,  d.  d..  Lecturer  on  the  Home  Missionary  Work. 
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Vn.  THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT  OP  OBERLIN  COLLEGE, 

Obrrlix,  Ohio. 

Opened  for  Instractioa  In  18S5. 

FACULTY. 

Ber.  Jambs  H.  Faibohild,  d.  d.,  Pre«ldent  (1866),  Avery  ProfMwor  of  Iforal  Philosophy 

flB58),  and  ProfeMor  of  Syvtematloal  Theology.  — 1858.    (Wm  Tator  in  the  Oollege 

1839-42;  ProfesMr  in  the  College,  1842-58.) 
Rev.  Joan  Mobqait,  d.  d..  Professor  of  Nev  Testament  Literature  and  BIhlleal  Theology.— 

1885. 
Rev.  Elijah  P.  Babrows,  d.  d.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Literature  — 1872, 
Rot.  Hi  ram  Mbad,  d.  d.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric.  — 1869.  Also,  of  Pastoral  Theology. 

—  1875. 
Rev.  Jcosox  Smith,  Professor  of  Cboroh  History  and  Positive  Instltatlona.— 1S70. 

Rev.  Hbnbt  Oowleb,  d.  d.,  Lectnrer  on  Blblieal  Introdnctlon. 
Rev.  A.  HAniNOS  Roas,  Lecturer  on  Con^egational  Church  Polity. 
Rev.  Mark  Hopkiivs,  d.  d.,  i.l.  d.,  Lecturer  on  the  Scriptural  Idea  of  Man. 
Jambs  R.  Sbvbbakcb,  Instructor  in  Elocution. 
Rev.  A.  H.  Ci«APP,  D.  D.,  Leetnrer  on  Home  Missions. 
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Nambs. 

Rbsidbrob. 

1 

i 

] 

i 

1 

KKbabM  \bdalian. 

Onron.  Eastprn  Turkey. 

~ 

H. 

Sen. 

Oeor^  Blake  A<iAms, 

Med  way,  Mass. 

A.C. 

1876 

H. 

Uld. 

Oeorve  Kurton  Adums, 

P-  cutoiitca.  III. 

Bel.  a 

1878 

N.  H. 

Son. 

Fred  Lymai  Allun, 

White  RKer  JunoUon,  Vt 

D.C. 

1874 

\. 

Sen. 

Ira  B.ieU  Allen, 

Oon»'VH,  Wis. 

Bel  C. 

1874 

N.  H. 

Mid. 

Henry  A.  Alvord, 

Bolton,  Ct. 

U  N.  r. 

1876 

H. 

Jun. 

William  8.  Araent, 

Owoum),  Mich. 

o.c. 

1873 

V. 

S^-n. 

Kdward  Pay»«>n  Armstrong, 
Ansoo  O   P.  Atterbury, 

Mnniifl.ld  Contn*,  Ot. 

A.C. 

1875 

N.  H. 

Mid. 

.VewYok.  N.Y. 

y.c. 

1875 

A. 

Jun. 

Milan  Church  Ayns, 

Hiunlln,  Kan. 

— 

— 

N.  H. 

Jun« 

Biward  B.  Baeon, 

.Vndover,  Mass. 

Ham.  C. 

1878 

A. 

Sen. 

TbumMS  Rutherford  Baoon, 

New  Have  >,  Ct. 

Y.C. 

1872 

N.  H. 

Sen. 

Mofis  8  imu«l  Baker, 

Chioigo.  111. 

Carl.  0. 

N.  U. 

Jun. 

Orrin  Q.  B«ker, 

IHirry,  N.  H, 

D.C. 

1874 

A. 

Stsn. 

B  lory  A.  Baldwin, 

Coveitry,  Vt. 

A  C. 

1876 

A. 

.fun. 

Samuel  Horaotf  B  imum. 

.Vtfw  Haven,  Ot. 

Y.C. 

N.  H. 

Jnn« 

Uaiiiilto  •  M  BarUetL 

Sabula,  lo. 

lo.C. 

1874 

\. 

Hen. 

F.  M.  Bayne, 

ChenU'r.  Ens. 
Columbus  0. 

_^ 

— 

Oak. 

s.a 

Reuben  Alview  Beard, 

o.  w.  u. 

... 

Ob. 

Jun. 

Clark  8.  Beardsloe. 

Coventry,  KT.  Y. 

AC. 

1876 

H. 

Jun. 

Clarenee  A.  Beckwlth. 
Wllliara  Alanson  Beeoher, 

New  Haven,  Ct 

Ol.  C. 

1874 

B. 

Sen. 

VeroiiA,  N.  T. 

Ham.  C. 

1874 

N.  H. 

Mid. 

Loren  Fonter  Berry. 

Bidder .rd.  Me. 

B.C. 

187:J 

N.  H 

Sen. 

John  William  Best, 

.Vew  Wilmington,  Fa. 

Westm.  C. 

>.— 

N.  H 

Mid. 

John  Alvt>r  BUling^ley, 

Covington,  O. 

Cum.  U. 

-^ 

N.  H 

•Jun. 

Geo  ge  Hiram  Bird. 
Frank  Anson  Blusell, 

Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

H  0. 

^ 

N.  H 

Jun. 

Amherst  M>ms. 

W.  B.C. 

^m. 

?J.  H 

Jun. 

Jonathan  Kdwards  BIssell, 

Turk,  Neb. 

U.  M. 

_ 

N.  U. 

Sc'i. 

Ernstun  Bbiketlee, 

An«lover,  Miss. 

Y.C. 

1833 

\. 

Jun. 

Edward  Mun««ll  BUss, 

GoHHtantlnople,  Turkey. 

A.C. 

.. 

N.  n. 

Sun. 

Wllllana  I>m  Bond, 
Spencer  R  Bonnell, 

Kohala,  Hawaii. 

— 

N.  n. 

•lun. 

Worcester,  Miiss. 

Zo. 

1872 

A. 

Sen. 

George  C.  Booth, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

_ 

N.  H. 

Sen. 

Park  A.  C.  Bradford, 

Pontiac,  Mich. 

— 

C. 

Jun. 

Charles  Fred  Bradley, 

Chicago,  III. 

D.C. 

1873 

A. 

Mid. 
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Naxu. 

Bbbidsrce. 

1 

il 

0 

1 

i 

1 

I 

Leyereti  Bradley, 
Solomon  BdmuDd  Breeoi 

Blethuen,  Mass. 

A.C. 

1873 

H. 

Sen. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

— 

Ob. 

8.  C.  1. 

Fliivius  B.  BroVtft, 

Chlcngo,  111. 

1 

.. 

C. 

8.0.1. 

George  Woleott  Brooks, 
Charfe*  O.  Bruce, 

MIddlebury,  Vt. 

M.C. 

1878 

A. 

Sen. 

Peterboro',  N.  H. 

— 

A. 

Mid. 

Sidney  A.  Burnaby, 

Brooklieid.  N.  B. 

AcG. 

_• 

B. 

Jun. 

Colli  na  G.  Burn  bam. 

0aco,  Me. 

B  C. 

1876 

B. 

Jnn. 

Andover,  Mass. 

~-^ 

^ 

A. 

Ben. 

Niithim  L.  Burton, 

Pl\  month.  HI. 

K.O. 

1871 

0. 

Ben. 

Allen  Bhaw  Biii^b, 

New  Haven.  Ot« 

^ 

N.  H. 

Jan. 

Bainuel  Clarke  Buahnell, 

New  Havrn,  Ct. 

Y.O. 

1874 

N.  H. 

Sen. 

Wlllinro  Ciirr, 

We*t  Glovor,  Vt. 

D.O. 

1876 

N.  H. 

Mid. 

Oil-  Cary,  Jr., 

Foxboni*.  Mass. 

A.C. 

187i 

A. 

Hen. 

G«*o.  HeriM  ri  Gate, 

Wolfbor..\N.  fl. 

H.C. 

1874 

N.  H. 

Mid. 

William  KtMittMi  Chnmberlaln, 

Oierln.  O. 

O.C. 

1875 

Ob. 

Mid. 

JtimuK  A.  Chun  berlla, 

Melolu  Wis. 

Bil.  0. 

C, 

Jun. 

GcorK«*  K.  1  hapin, 

KasiOninirton,  Me. 

... 

B. 

Jan. 

Hamiiel  W   Chnpii, 

Provl.ience,  B.  I. 

^^^ 

— 

B. 

Sen. 

Ht-rvey  Wilfred  Chapman, 

Bethel.  Me. 

B.O. 

_ 

N.  H. 

Jan. 

George  Fieleric Chipperfleld, 

8prin^field,  O. 

W.O. 

— 

N.  H. 

Jan. 

Bzru  l*iiru-r  Chittenden, 

Kipon,  Wis. 
BeToit,  Wi*. 

R.C. 

1874 

N.  H. 

Sen. 

'J'human  D.  Christie, 

Bel  0. 

1871 

A. 

Sen. 

Morii*  D.  V.  Church, 

Ciilca  0,  Hi. 

W.U. 

... 

C. 

Jan. 

Moulion  N.  Clark, 

Seward,  Neb. 

Tab.  0. 

«. 

0. 

Sen. 

Jofeph  RraytonClarkft, 

Uilrnanton.  N.  H. 

D.O. 

1878 

N.  H 

Mid. 

Frank  Woodbury  Cobb, 

Lewii^ton,  Me. 

Ba.O. 

N.  H. 

Mid. 

John  Ch  mberlain  Collins, 

New  Haven,  Ot. 

Y.C. 

1876 

N.  U. 

Mid. 

Thomas  C.  Colll-son, 

Chicago.  111. 

_ 

0. 

Jan. 

William  H.  Cook, 

Oakland.  Cal. 

^ 

oak. 

B.C. 

William  Hiiwihoroe  Cope, 

Phihidelp)>ia,  Pa. 

U.M. 

N.  H. 

Sen. 

Berniird  Coppii  g, 

BheflielU.K.  B. 

— — 

— 

B. 

Mid. 

Isaac  LinnasuH  Cory, 

Thori'town,  0. 

Wab.  0. 

*- 

Ob. 

Mid. 

Kdward  C.  Crane, 

Hyde  Park,  Vt. 
De>  rfiuhl.  MaMS. 

— .— 

.— 

B. 

Mid. 

Lyn.lon  B.  Crawford, 

A.O. 

1876 

H. 

Jun. 

Mat) heir  Andrew  Crawford, 

LMwn  Ridge,  III. 

Mon.  0. 

1875 

N.  H. 

Mid. 

Charles  Cole  Creegan, 

Wiikman,  0. 

— 

Ob. 

Ben. 

Edmaiid  Cresi-man, 

B«ibl«fhtm,  Pa. 

— 

.mm 

Ob. 

Mid. 

Aibt-rt  Barnes  Cdsty, 

Greenwich.  Ct. 

0.  C.  N.  Y. 

_ 

N.  H. 

Jan. 

William  W.  Curti*, 

Culumct,  Mich. 



— 

0. 

1&.L. 

Thomas  Whitney  Darling, 

Keene,  N.  H. 

M.C. 

1874 

N.  H. 

Mid. 

Davhl  L.  iJiuis, 

IMymouth,  Pa. 

^ 

B. 

Jun. 

Edgar  Foster  Duyis, 

En»tMacbias  He. 

B.C. 

— . 

N.  H. 

Jnn. 

Charles  0.  Day, 

aa.^klll   N.  Y. 

Y.O. 

1872 

A. 

Sen. 

Thumatt  WfMiun  DeLong, 

Tabor,  To. 

Tab.  0. 

1873 

Ob. 

Sen. 

Fr mclrt  B.  I>enlo, 

Hv.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

M.C. 

1871 

A. 

Jun. 

William  i)cnle\. 

Salem.  Mas*. 

. 

— 

B. 

Mid. 

H-rbert  McKencie  Denslow, 

New  Canaan,  Ct. 

Y.C. 

1878 

s.n. 

Mid. 

Willis  0.  D»'w«  y, 

Toulon,  0. 

We  iminster,  Vt. 

Bel.  0. 

1873 

0. 

Sen. 

Cbiirles  A.  Dickinson, 

H.C. 

1878 

A. 

Jan. 

William  B.  Douglas, 

St.  I^iiis,  Mo. 

^ 

N.  H. 

Jun. 

William  li.  Dugun, 

Montague,  Mnss. 

CoUC. 

—^ 

B. 

Jan. 

John  C.  Duncan, 

Tailadeva,  Ala. 
Com  ord,  N.  H. 

H.U. 

^ 

0. 

Sen. 

<}eorge  FI.  Dunlap, 

D.C. 

— 

B. 

Sen. 

Joseph  Perry  Dyas, 

Sandwich,  111. 

Bel.  a 

— 

N.  H. 

Jun. 

James  Fra-  els  Eaton, 

Hnmden,  N.  Y. 

W.O. 

N.  H. 

Jun. 

Frederic  Willia<n  Ernst, 

Boston,  Mass. 

D  0. 

V.  H. 

Jun. 

Kiniuu  Crauogvab  Evans, 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

M.O. 

1878 

Ob. 

Jun. 

William  J.  Feensler, 

Columbus.  Ml  us. 

A.C. 

1875 

A. 

Mid. 

Fredeilc  A.  Field, 

Los  Angoles,  Cal. 

O.C. 

— . 

Oak. 

Jan. 

Clnrence  Fm^ter, 

Mann^vlIlt^  N.  Y. 

Corn.  U. 

1874 

N.  H.  Sen. 

Izaik  Wulion  Klich, 

liociie-ter.  Pa. 

O.C. 

1875 

Ob. 

Jnn. 

WhIVtB.  Flo>d, 

CnrllnvlllM,  HI. 

Bl.  U. 

— 

C. 

Jun. 

Frat)k  H.  Foster, 

Andover,  Mass. 

u.o. 

1878 

A. 

Pen. 

James  L.  Fowie, 

Woburn,  Mass. 

A.O. 

1870 

A. 

Mid. 

Daniel  W.  Francis, 

Spring  City,  Pa. 



— 

0. 

Jun. 
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^  o 
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Namzs. 

Rbudehce. 

% 

••5 
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% 

1 

B, 

I 

Henry  A.  Freeman, 
Taral  Ter1e«eD  Fri  kstad, 
AVllUam  Goodell  Frost, 

Pleasant  River,  N.  8. 



_ 

Sen. 

Cht  UtianssaQd,  Norway, 

— 

— 

N.H. 

Sen. 

Oberlln,  O. 

o.c. 

1876 

Ob. 

•Tun. 

Bmlih  Duiibur  Fry, 

Keokuk,  Iowa, 

Simp.  C. 
li.U. 

1872 

N.  U. 

S.n. 

Auipiatua  li.  Fuller, 

Lynn,  Mass. 

1873 

B. 

Mid. 

Jamea  P.  aallger, 

Granville.  Mich. 



_ 

^'  „ 

S.C.I. 

Charles  Edward  aannao, 

North  Or»nge,  tfasi. 

A.C. 

N.H. 

Jon. 

8i.  Johnsbury,  Vt 

D.C. 

1873 

A. 

Mid. 

Hairy  Williams  Gleofge, 
David  W.  Goodale, 

Bast  Orrlngton,  Mo. 

Col.U. 

_ 

Ob. 

Mid. 

Brookfield,  Maaa. 

A.C. 

1876 

A. 

Mid. 

Dennis  Oood«ell, 

Nelson,  O. 

O.C. 

1876 

N.H 

Mid. 

Georffe  A.  Gordon, 
Charlos  Francia  Gravea, 

h.veretL  Mesa. 

_. 

K. 

Sen. 

Burlington,  VU 

u.vt. 

1374 

N.H. 

Mid. 

Daniel  Greene, 

Portland,  Me. 

m^ 

B. 

Mid. 

Ambrose  Daniel  Grlng, 

Bhrew-bnry,  Pa. 
Maryvllle.Tenn. 
Concord,  N.  H. 

F.ftM.C. 

N.H 

Mid. 

Sylvester  8.  Urinneli, 

My.C. 

1874 

Ob. 

Mid. 

George  W  Grover, 

D.C. 

A. 

SO. 

Giorire  Kvereit  Guild, 

Wnllon,  N.  Y. 

A.C. 

N.H 

Jnn. 

George  H.  Gutterson, 

Andover,  Moaa. 

— 

A. 

Mid. 

William  Bailey  Hague, 
Willinm  HaroiltOD, 

Galesburg,  HI. 

K.C. 

N.  H. 

Jun. 

Hyde  Psrk,  Mass. 

M.U. 

N.H. 

Sen. 

Oharlas  W-  llanna. 

Vevay,  Ind. 

1 

_ 

H. 

Mtd. 

Hirim  Wallnoe  Harbaugh, 

Coshooton,  0. 

■ 

^ 

N.  H. 

•fun. 

Iflilard  F.  Hardy, 
John  William  Htargrave, 

Marlboro*.  N.  H. 

1 

^ 

H. 

Jun. 

Rlpon.  Wis. 

R.a 

1876 

Ob. 

Mid. 

Myron  O.  Harrington, 

f«t.  .lohnsbury,  Vt. 

A.C. 

1869 

A. 

Sen. 

Btmuel  F.  Hnrrls, 

Chlctigo  III. 

— — 

^ 

C. 

8.  CI. 

Bdtrar  Hatfleld, 

Hpriugfleld,  N.  B. 

.~^ 

... 

B. 

Jun. 

Addison  Wilbur  Hayea, 

Berea.  O. 

B»ld.  U. 

1876 

Ob. 

Mid. 

BdwardA  H^selUue, 

Busti,  N.  Y. 

_ _ 

^ 

H. 

Jun. 

William  Hcdffes. 
Jamfs  Me>fam  Hervey, 

Bridge  Hampton,  N.  Y. 
New  Texas,  Pa. 
Bidder  .rd.  Me. 

Y.C. 

1874 

.N^.  H. 

Mid. 

We«tm.C. 

N.  H. 

J.m. 

Charles  William  Hill. 

B.C. 

1876 

N.H. 

Mid. 

Wililnm  H.  Hluckley, 

Keedsburg,  Wla. 

^_ 

C. 

S.C.3. 

John  H>d«eR, 
John  H.  Hoffman, 

Carlington,  (*ot. 

_— . 

_ 

Ob. 

8.C.L 

Lyndon  Centre,  Vu 
Chicago.  III. 

Ba.a 

1874 

B. 

Sen. 

D  iTid  L.  Holbrook, 

A.C. 

1872 

C. 

Sen. 

John  Honpvr, 

San  Andreaa,  Cal. 

^mmm 

... 

Oak. 

Jun. 

Naiban  Hubbell, 

Now  Haven,  Ct. 

N.  H. 

R.L. 

John  Francis  Humphreys, 

CUca.  N.  Y, 

_ 

N.H 

Jun. 

Aaron  B.  Hunter, 

Phllitdelpbla,  Pa. 

A.C. 

1876 

H. 

Jun. 

Bdmond  C  IngalU, 

Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y. 

H.a 

1873 

A.76, 

R.L. 

Horace  Payne  James, 

Weybrldge,  Vt. 

M.O. 

1876 

Ob. 

Jun. 

Henry  Jooea, 

Rawdon,  P.  Q. 

— 

B. 

Sen. 

Jamea  J.  Jones, 

Plymouth,  Pa. 

— ^ 

.— 

B. 

Sen. 

John  P.  Jonea, 

W.R.O. 

1876 

A. 

Mid. 

Frank  K.  Kaaaon, 

Grinnell,  lo. 

lo.C. 

1874 

C. 

Mid. 

Lyman  8.  Keen, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Io.C. 

1876 

C. 

Jun. 

Edward  8.  D  Kelsey, 

Columbus,  O. 
Geneva,  N,  Y. 
Belolt,  Wis. 

Mar.  a 

1874 

A. 

Mid. 

Henry  H.  Kelney, 

A.C. 

1876 

H. 

Jnn. 

BnmuelT  Kidder, 

Bel.  C. 

1878 

A. 

Sen. 

B-lward  Klmhall. 

Red  Oak,  To. 

Io.C. 

A. 

Mid. 

Edirard  M.  Knight, 

New  Hartford,  Ct. 

A.C. 

1876 

H. 

Jun. 

James  R.Kn' deli, 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

.- 

C. 

8  C.  2. 

Phoon  Bilas  Kohler, 

Egypt,  Pa. 



— 

N.  H. 

Mid. 

Herbert  W.  Lathe, 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Kenosha,  Wis. 

Y.C. 

1873 

A. 

Son. 

Frank  Theodoftus  Lee, 

O.C. 

1874  N.  H.  Sen. 

Timothy  Jonathan  Lee, 
Edward  Allan  L«eper, 

Mndlson,  Ct. 

-^^ 

-    X.  H.|.Iun. 

Oberlln,  O. 

O.C. 

—   Ob.      Sen. 

Willis  D.Lelind, 

Boston,  Mass. 

H.C. 

1876' A.       Jun. 

Jean  Frederick  Lobl^ 

Galeaburg.  III. 

OI.C. 

IN.  H.  Jun. 

Victor  E.Loba, 

Hartford,  Ct. 

OLC. 

1876H.       iJun. 

BUBoberuLoomia, 

Pawlet,Vt. 

— 

Ob. 

iMId, 
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Names. 

BBUDSHd. 

. 

i 

J 

1 

1 

1 

Archibald  L.  Lore, 

Bast  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Ham.  C. 

1876 

A. 

Jun. 

WilllAm  DoLoM  Love,  Jr. 

East  S.fflnaw, Mich. 
South  Newbargh,  Me. 
West  Haven,  Ot. 

Ham.C. 

1878 

A. 

Mid. 

John  Nathaniel  LoweU, 

B.C. 

1873 

N.  H. 

Sen. 

Charlaa  M.  Lyon, 

N.  H. 

U.L. 

Thomaa  McClelland, 

Mendon,  III. 

O.C. 

1876 

Ob. 

Mid. 

Frank  McConauvhy, 
W.  I>wlff»iiMcF*rland, 
Alfred  J.  McGown, 

Peiifield.  0. 

o.c. 

1874 

Ob. 

Sen. 

Hartford,  Ct. 

^m. 

H. 

Mid. 

Soltuate,  Mass. 

_ 

B. 

Ben. 

Richard  H.  MoOown, 

Klisworth,  Me. 

_. 

_ 

B. 

Mid. 

John  MoGrt-gor, 
David  G.  McNair, 

Inverness,  P.  Q. 

^ 

B. 

Mid. 

(;lark,  Pa. 

Mt.Uii.0. 

1878 

Ob. 

Ben. 

Ira  Jay  MaMviHe, 

Sparta,  0. 

Ob. 

S.C.I. 

Henry  F.  MHrkham, 
Charlea  Betbo  Martin, 

VVheaton.ni. 
Oberlin,  O. 
Norwich,  Ct. 

~0. 

1873 

C. 

Jun. 

O.C. 

1876 

(»b. 

Jiin. 

Gt'orge  Kdward  Martin, 

y.c. 

18i-i 

N.  H. 

Mid. 

Willi  .m  J.  MaMiiighnm, 

Osage,  lo. 
Anrfover,  Mass. 

a 

H.C.I. 

GcoifTi*  Allen  Malhewa, 

_ 

A. 

8.0. 

MirlnH.  Mead, 

RlchmondviUe,  NT.  T. 

._ 

.« 

H. 

Mid. 

Ellis  Mendell. 

New  Bedford.  Mass. 
Ooi.hen,  N.  Y. 

Y.c. 

1874 

N.  H. 

Sen. 

Aletand«*r  R.  MerrUm, 

Y.C. 

1872 

A. 

Sen. 

Cbarl«ii  P.  Mill*, 

Mont  Vernon,  N.  H. 

A.  a 

1874 

A. 

Jun. 

Franks  Mills. 

P..f.pen.ll.  UaM. 

A. 

Mid. 

HiirowH.  Mils, 

W.  SI  Chewier,  lo. 

Io.C. 

1874 

C. 

Sen. 

Jerome  Dols»n  Mills, 

Canton,  111. 

o.c. 

1875 

Ob. 

Mid. 

Daniel  Henry  Minlch, 
Jaini'S  Dun  •ing  M>nroe. 

Red  Ctoud,  Neb. 

C. 

8.0.1. 

Town  Line.  N.  T. 

MtTun.  C. 

1876 

Ob. 

Mid. 

MaroifH  Whitman  M<intgomery, 

Cleveliind,  0. 

A.C. 

1860 

.S.  H. 

Mid. 

Dani.  1  Marnlmll  Moore, 

•  •  range.  Ma^s. 

A.C. 

1876 

N.  H. 

Mid. 

Kdffar  L.  Mor»e, 
Christian  Mo«ery. 

South  D.4nvine,  Vt. 

D.C. 

18-4 

A. 

•Inn. 

Willow  Mand,  West  Va. 

Mar.C. 

1876 

N.  H. 

Mid. 

Arivmas  Alleriun  March, 

Canuel,  Me. 

N.  H. 

Mid. 

William  W.  Nason, 

North  Billerlca,  Mas*. 

_^. 

_ 

A. 

s.a 

Jactib  Glassier  Neff, 

Kntatown,  Pa. 

Ure.C. 

1874 

N.  H. 

Sen, 

Lanman  Jiraes  Neuleton, 

<  >berlln.  O. 

o.c. 

1875 

N.  H. 

Mid. 

Albert  F.  Neirton, 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

D.C. 

1874 

A. 

Sen. 

Tboma*  F.  Norrla, 

Bangor,  Me. 

B. 

Mid. 

Edwin  Clarenoe  Oakley, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

U.  M. 

N.  H 

Jun. 

Wlili'im  Brewster  Oleson, 

Oberlin,  O. 

M  A.C. 

.. 

Ob. 

tien. 

Gurney  Mahan  Orvls, 

Atlanta,  III. 

O.C. 

N.  H. 

Mid. 

George  W.  Osgood, 

Bangor,  Me. 

W.U. 

1874 

B. 

Sen. 

Samnel  T.  Pnge, 

Hobart  Kinffobury  Painter, 

Brewer,  Me. 

_^ 

_ 

B. 

Sen. 

Oberltn,  0. 

O.C. 

1876 

Ob. 

Mid. 

William  H.  Pascoe. 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Oak. 

8.  a 

Geur^e  Ama«a  Parklngton, 

.NewHaven,  Ct. 

N.  H. 

R.L. 

John  Parsons,  Jr. 

Bhuvus,  Ma.<4S. 

H.C. 

1874 

A. 

Sen. 

Vermillion.  0. 

O.W.U. 

Ob. 

Sen. 

Isaac  W.  Pearh, 

Liverpool,  N.  8. 

_^ 

^ 

B. 

Mid. 

Rubvrt  Peacock,  Jr. 

Lanark,  Oit. 
South  Windsor,  Ct. 

_^. 

_ 

B. 

Mid. 

George  Samuel  Pelton, 

AC. 

1872 

H. 

Sen. 

Charie**  A  Perry, 

Brunswick.  Me. 

B  C. 

1870 

B. 

Inn. 

Moset  Pet<  rs. 

Saegernvtlle,  Pa. 

Urs.C. 

1874 

N.  H. 

Sen. 

James  H   Pet  tee. 

Manch'Ster.  N.  H. 

D.C. 

1873 

A. 

Sen. 

Lawrence  Phelps, 

Andover,  Mass 

M.C. 

1875 

A. 

SO. 

Peiirse  I'inoh, 

West  Kof*eridale,  WU. 

R.C. 

1876 

A. 

Mid. 

Abner  Muhlon  Pipes, 

Unionvllle.  0. 

^ 

Ob, 

H  C.S. 

T  Arthur  Porter, 

Mnnee.  lU. 

— 

C. 

S.C.S. 

DwlKht  Nelson  Prentice, 

My>«Uc  River,  Ct. 

.,_ 

_ 

N.  H. 

Juo. 

William  Oiterbeln  Prlngle, 

Fremont,  0. 

O.C. 

1876 

Ob. 

Jun. 

Jame«  Rawlins, 

Antigua.  W.  I. 

_ 

H. 

Jun. 

William  Arthur  Remele, 

MId.ilebury,  Vt. 

M.C. 

N    H. 

Jun. 

J.iriie*  Bodden  Kennhaw, 

Richmond,  Mass. 

Mass.  A.C. 

1873 

Ob. 

flun. 

Orthello  Vernillen  Kice, 

uberhn,  O. 

Tab.  C. 

1874 

Ob. 

Sen. 

.larvls  Rlr hards, 
J.S.Biohania,Jr. 

Andover,  Maaa. 

D.C. 

1876 

A. 

Mid. 

Bremen,  Me. 

B.a 

1872 

B. 

Sen. 
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Kamu. 


WlUlam  R.  Richards, 
Chiinncev  Jerome  Rtohardaon, 
John  F.  Richardson, 
JiiniMi  Ri  hmond, 
Charles  Henry  liirketU, 
WillLim  Cehrain  Kigdou, 
Sxra  J.  Kiggii, 
Albert  Augustus  Rob«rto, 
Uarlan  Paye  RoborU, 
Hnnry  B.  Rubt-rU. 
Waller CJoe  Rc>b«rts, 
Charles  H^  Rngera, 
W.  O.  Uogers. 
Frederick  Stanley  Root, 

CsA'aiider  C.  Bampton, 
Frunk  W.  »'anborn, 
AnioD  Bandor, 
Charles  8.  8and»>ri, 
Ci.-irence  8p:ililng  Bargent, 
Moses  P.  Hargent. 
William  Ban<icri«  Bcarboroagb, 
Cb'«rles  M.  Scbwarsaner, 
John  Beoit, 
Herbert  M.  Boruton, 
Benjnmin  B  Beelye, 
Hfnry  Thome  Bell, 
Arthar  Lewli*  Beward, 
J.  Wa«le  bhnw, 
Barker  B  Sherman, 
W.  GUason  Bhonpe, 
Bentrfmiii  Prank  Shuait, 
J.  V.  D  Shuns, 
Adam  Simpiinn, 
Henry  Levi  Black, 
Wllliaro  F.  Sloeum, 
Fnd>  rick  H.  B'l.iih, 
IfonauD  H.  Smith, 
Bimnn  P.  Smiih, 
Ktephen  Smith, 
Willl»m  II.  smith, 
Woodford  P<'maree  Bmoek, 
Frederick  Elkanah  Snow, 
George C.  H.  Bouthwortb, 
Alberts  Spencer, 
WUlard  Gardner  Sperry, 
S'lae  A.  Spooner, 
William  P.  Siaoy, 
KdwMrd  BtH«-by  Steele, 
JoN«'ph  St.  John. 
James  B.  B  ocking, 
AmabJarnI  Bvelnblomaen, 
Albert  Temple  Swing, 
WlUlam  H.  Bybrandt, 

Charles  H.  Talntor, 
Josae  F.  Taintor, 
Hats.taro  Tamrm, 
Frank  Hudson  Taylor, 
John  G.  Ta\  lor. 
KdwadS.TeHd, 
Leonard  B.  Tenney, 
kvan  Thomas, 
I^ewi*  J.  Thomas, 
James  Thomption, 
Charles  Thomson, 
George  Sanford  Thrnll, 
Joseph  Brainerd  Thrall, 
ObarlesF.Thwlng, 


Besidbsce. 


Lltohfleld,  Gt. 
Newbury,  Vt. 
Draeut,  Map^s. 
Daiivers  Centre,  Masa. 
Wales,  Mans. 
Rig  Ion,  Ind. 
Bivere,  Ma*B. 
Mftntlceilo,  Fhu 
Oberlin,  O. 
Everett,  Maaa. 
New  Haven,  Clt« 
Coon  Creek,  Mo. 
Obcilln,  O. 
New  Uayen,  Ct. 

Harrison,  Me. 
Marblehrad,  Masa. 
Derorah,  lo. 
Amherst,  Mass. 
Harrlsiown,  111. 
Chicago.  III. 
Macon,  Ga. 
CharlentowD.  N.  H, 
Naiig  ttuek,  Ct. 
Lawrence,  Masa. 
Mlddlehiiry,  Ct. 
Amityville,  N.  Y. 
Guilford,  Ct. 
Andover,  Mass. 
Medford,  Mass. 
Beddington,  Me. 
Cleveland,  O. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dunlny,  Ireland. 
Ciimbrldire,  Mass. 
Newtonville,  Maaa. 
Shoreham.  Vu 
H  lirax,  N.  S. 
Columbia,  S  O. 
Maltland,  N.  S. 
Winohenter,  N.  H. 
Fairfleld,  lo. 
Now  Haven,  Ct. 
West  tiiprincfield,  Masa. 
Central  Fali<«,  R.  I. 
Danverx,  Misa. 
Ware,  Mai«s. 
Groveland,  Maaa. 
Oberlin,  O. 
Amiens,  France, 
Lorain,  O. 
Revkjivik,  Iceland. 
Bethel,  O. 
Argyle,  N.  Y. 

Lewlston,  Me. 
Milwaukee,  Wia. 
li<jmam)it«,  Japan. 
Oberlin,  O. 
Neliraska  City,  Neb. 
BoAton.  Mass. 
Bar  re,  Vt. 
Gran\llle.  O. 
Wilkesharrf,  Pa. 

(h.klHr.d.Cl. 
B«ir.tlr.,  N.  Y. 
Gnlei>burg,  IIL 
Galesburg,  111. 
Farmington,  Me. 


Y.O. 
D.O. 
A.O. 
A.C. 
A.C. 


Cod.O. 

0.0. 

H.C. 


O.C. 


B.O. 
A.O. 

N.  L,a 

A.O. 
D.O. 

OO. 
G.D. 


W.U. 


W.  V.  0. 
H.C. 


Wy.  B. 
Ki.U. 
DO. 
A.O. 


H.U. 
M.  A.  O. 

OO. 
Y.O. 
Y.C. 


O  0. 
Ott  0. 

iTTce. 

O.C. 

A.O. 


K.O. 
Pac.U. 
()  C. 
Wis.  U. 
A.O. 
D.O. 


A.O. 
A.O. 
H.O. 


B 

i 

§ 

o 

m 

1876 

A. 

N.  H. 

1870 

A. 

1874 

A. 

N.  H. 

^ 

Ob. 

.. 

A. 

1871 

Ob. 

1876 

N.  H. 

1874 

A. 

.. 

N.  H. 

_ 

0. 

1873 

A. 

— 

N.  H. 

1873 

A. 

1876 

A. 

V.  H. 

1878 

H. 

N.  H. 

.. 

0. 

187n 

Ob. 

1862 

B. 

Ob. 

_ 

A. 

N.  H. 

1878 

N\  H. 

N.  H. 

1868 

A. 

1870 

A. 

B. 

_» 

(>b. 

1^76 

B. 

_ 

C. 

187-2 

N.  H. 

1874 

A. 

_ 

C. 



B. 

1878 

0. 

_ 

B. 

_ 

H. 

1872 

N.  H. 

1H75 

N.  H. 

1863 

A. 

B. 

^ 

N.  H. 

.. 

A. 

_ 

A. 

1872 

Ob. 

B. 

_ 

Ob. 

1869 

C. 

1874 

N,H. 

1876 

H. 

^ 

B. 

1873 

A. 

1876 

Ob. 

1874 

N.  H 

1860 

A. 

1876 

A. 

1876 

A. 

Ob. 

_ 

B. 

__ 

0..k. 

_ 

.V.  H. 

1874 

N.  H. 

N.  H. 

1876 

A. 

Jun. 
Ben. 
Jun* 
Ben. 
Jun. 
Jun. 
Jun. 
Ben. 
Mid. 
Mid. 
Jun. 
Ben. 
Sen. 
Jun. 

Mid. 

Mid. 

Mid. 

Jnn. 

•lun. 

B.  C.  1. 

Jun. 

Mid. 

B.C.  8. 

B.C. 

Jun. 

Ben. 

Jnn. 

K.  L. 

Sen. 

lun. 

B.C.I. 

??en. 

Sen. 

Ben. 

Mid. 

Ben. 

Mid. 

Jun. 

Jun. 

Jun. 

Mid. 

Mid. 

Jun. 

Jun. 

Mid. 

S.C. 

H.C. 

^'en. 

S.'n. 

Jun. 

Mid. 

>en. 

Jun. 

Mid. 

Mid. 

Jun. 

Mid. 

R.L. 

Mid. 

Mid. 

B.  C.  1. 

Mid. 

B.C. 

MM. 

Ben. 

Jun. 

Jun. 
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KAME0. 

RE81DERCB. 

1 

^1 

sl 

1 

1 

1 

William  HuntiDfton  Tibbali, 

No.  Bnyalton,  Wifl. 
Tabor,  io. 

O.C. 

1875 

Ob. 

Jun. 

Quintu«  C.  Todd, 

Tab.  C. 

187« 

0. 

Jun. 

Oeneva,  N".  Y, 

Y.O. 

1875 

N.  H. 

Mid. 

M.  &r.  Traeey, 

Hartford,  0(. 

A.O. 

186U 

H. 

Sen. 

Frank  Travii, 

Washingt  jn,  D.  0. 

— 

0. 

8.0.1. 

Fletcher  A.  ValenUne, 

Tonkers,  N.  Y. 

0.  N.  J. 

_ 

B. 

Sen. 

Bamuel  L.  Vincent, 

ttorristowo,  VU 

— 

B. 

Mid. 

Foster  BumoU  Wait, 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

A.C. 

1874 

N.  H. 

8en. 

.Joseph  X^-wion  Walker, 

Manchester,  Bng. 

■'^— 

.. 

A. 

8.0. 

Thomti*  WonliingtoD  Walters, 
AnhurN.  Wwrd, 

Parsons,  Pa. 

~> 

Ob. 

Mid. 

Pl>mouth,  N.  H. 

D.O. 

1872 

A. 

Mid. 

Charles  B.  Wathen, 

Richibucto,  N.  B. 

— ^ 

— 

B. 

Jun. 

L»*iiter  L.  West, 

Tabor,  Io. 

Tab.  C. 

1875 

C. 

Mid. 

Richard  8.  Whldden, 

M  Hit  hind,  N.  8. 

M.  A.  0. 

_ 

B. 

Jun. 

Ifa^c  Whltp, 

8t.  Johns,  N.  B. 

m» 

«. 

Jun. 

Ri  hard  v\  ickett, 

ClifTurd,  Ont. 

— 

B. 

8en. 

8  th  M.  Wiioox, 

Tt  rre  Haute,  Ind. 

.. 

0. 

R  L. 

David  Talog  WilMsms, 
Thomas  P.  WlMlams, 

Bangor,  Me. 
Plymouth,  Pa. 

— " 

z 

Ob. 
B. 

Sen. 
Jun. 

Franci*  8.  WllU-ton, 

Newcastle.  N.  B. 

M.  A.  C. 

_ 

B. 

.lun. 

Theodore  B«>oth  WiUsoD, 

Grand  Uapids,  Miah. 

U.M. 

1872 

N.  H. 

Mid. 

Ahx»inder  Wi«wall. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Everett,  Pa. 

D.C. 

1873 

B. 

Mid. 

James  Rdmond  Wolfe, 

.. 

N.  H. 

Mid. 

Malan  H.  Wright, 

Oreenwich,  Ct. 

_ 

A. 

Jan. 

Reuben  Bean  Wright, 

West  Qiover,  Vt. 

D.O. 

1874 

A. 

8en. 

Henry  J.  Zereher, 

- 

H. 

Jun. 

NOTB.  —  1.  The  figures  appended  to  **  8.  O."  indloata  that  the  student  is  in  the  first,  sec- 
ond, or  third  year  of  the  Bpecial  Course. 

2.  'nie  eight  Resident  Lleentiates,  given  in  the  above  list,  are  separated  from  the  stadenta 
as  giTen  in  the  summaries  which  follow. 


SUMMARY  FOR  THE  YEAR  1876-7. 


Beminabiu. 


Andover.  « 
Bangor  .  . 
Chicago  .  . 
Hartford  . 
New  Haven 
Oakland  .  . 
OberUn    •  . 

Total.  . 


8 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

22 

8 

BruDEim. 


103 


29    312 


if 


80,000 

16,000 

6.600 

7,000 

2,U(K) 
College. 


Anniv(>rsary 
in  1877. 


Thursday.  June  28. 
Wednevday,  June  8. 
Wednenday,  May  9. 
Thursday,  May  10. 
Thursday,  May  17. 
Thursday,  May  17. 
Baturday,  July  28. 
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COLLEGE    GRADUATION    OF    THE    THEOLOGICAL    STUDENTS. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

e 
0 

w3 

1 

Amfaeret  College,  MuMchatetU    •  • 
B»tC8  Collese,  Maine . 

.      18 
11 

1 

7 

2 

.      12 

1 

8 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

8 
28 

1 
1 

1 
8 
1 

1 

2 

1 

6 
16 

11 

1 

0 
11 

28 

ft 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

2 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

0 
84 
18 

03 

1 
ft 

1 
1 

12 
2 

ft 
1ft 

SO 

Baldwin  UDlyeiitv,  Ohio   •••••• 

BeloU  Colleire.  Wisconsin 

Bowdoln  College,  Mnlne 

Brown  Univemiiy,  Rhode  Inland   .  . 
Codringtoii  Collegf,  West  Indlee  .  . 
Cornell  Univereity,  New  York    .  .  . 
Dartmomh  Coluge,  New  IlampHbire 
Gymnasium,  Dresden,  Uermauy   .  .  , 
Iliimilton  College,  New  York  .... 
Nan-iird  Colleirt-,  MnsfiachusctU    .  . 
Howard  University,  DU.  Columbia. 
Iowa  College ••■ 

14 

Knox  Coileire,  Illinois 

Uarietta  College.  Ohio 

Agricultural  College,  Mass 

MHryrlll«  College.  Tennessee .... 
Middlebury  College,  Vermont    •  •  . 

MoDm<aih  C  liege,  Illinois 

If  I.  Union  College.  Ohio 

Oberlin  College,  Ubio 

O.lvi't  College,  Michigan 

Piiclfio  University,  Oregon 

Rtpou  Collcve.  Wisconsin    •  •  •  .  . 

Simphon  College.  Iowa 

Tabor  College,  Iowa 

Unlvemliy  of  Iceland 

University  of  Michigan 

Universitv  of  Vermont 

Urninus  College,  Pennsylvania   .  .  . 

Wesleyan  Uifvefrity,  Conn 

Western  Reserve  Coll«-ffe,  Ohio  .  .  • 

W^yomlng  Seminary,  Penn 

Tale  Col fege,  Connecticut 

Partial  Oollege  education  .... 

2fo  (MUgt  edueatUm 

23 

10 
66 
104 

Total  Btudehtb  •  • 

68 

46 

82 

6 

44 

812 

ADMISSION. 

Denominations. — Andover  is  ^*  open  for  the  admission  of  Protestants 
of  all  denominations  " ;  expected  to  produce  evidence  of  "  regular  mem- 
bership in  a  church  of  Christ,"  but  '*  exception  is  made  in  some  cases." 
Bangor  is  "  open  to  Protestants  of  every  denomination  " ;  "  expected  to 
produce  testimonials  of  their  regular  standing  in  some  Evangelical 
church."  Chicago  is  "open  to  students  of  all  denominations,"  "of  good 
moral  character."  Hartford  expects  candidates  for  admission  to  "pro- 
duce evidence  that  they  are  members  of  some  Christian  church."  New 
Haven  requires  "membership  in  some  Evangelical  church,  or  other  satis- 
factory evidence  of  Christian  character  " ;  and  receives  "  students  of  every 
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Christian  denomination."  Oakland,  —  "  credible  evidence  of  piety  "  and 
<* membership  in  some  Evangelical  church."  Oberlin, — "expected  to 
bring  a  certificate  of  membership  in  some  Evangelical  church." 

Previous  Education.  —  The  Seminaries  require  a  previous  collegiate 
education,  or  evidence  of  sufficient  attainments  to  enable  the  student  suc- 
cessfully to  pursue  all  the  duties  of  the  Theological  course.  Several  of 
the  seminaries,  however,  have  a  **  special  course,"  shorter  or  less  com- 
plete than  the  regular  Three  Years'  Cburse,  and  requiring  a  less  extended 
previous  education. 

TERMS   AND  VACATIONS. 

Andover.  —  The  first  term  of  the  present  Seminary  year  ended  on 
Thursday,  March  8,  1877,  followed  by  a  vacation  of  three  weeks.  The 
second  term  commenced  on  Thursday,  March  29,  1877,  and  will  continue 
until  the  Anniversary,  June  28,  1877,  to  be  followed  by  a  vacation  of  nine 
weeks.  The  first  term  of  the  next  Seminary  year  will  begin  on  Thursday, 
Aug.  30,  1877. 

Bangor.  —  One  vacation,  commencing  at  the  Anniversary  (Wednesday, 
June  6,  1877),  and  continuing  until  the  commencement  of  the  next  term 
(Thursday,  Sept.  20,  1877).  A  recess  of  ten  days,  including  the  first  two 
Sabbaths  in  February. 

Chicago  —  Two  terms,  the  "  Lecture  Term  "  and  the  "  Reading  Term," 
the  Lecture  Term  commencing  the  Wednesday  succeeding  the  second 
Tuesday  in  September,  and  continuing  until  the  Wednesday  or  Thursday 
succeeding  the  second  Tuesday  in  May;  the  Reading  Term  extending 
from  the  second  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  commencement  of  the  Lecture 
Term,  a  vacation  of  six  weeks  intervening  between  the.  close  of  the 
Lecture  Term  and  the  commencement  of  the  Reading  Term.  The 
Lecture  Term  is  to  be  devoted  to  attendance  on  the  regular  exercises 
of  the  Seminary.  The  Reading  Term  is  intended  to  be  passed  by  the 
student  under  the  supervision  of  some  pastor,  under  whose  care  he  may 
pursue  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  Faculty,  while  at  the  same 
time  acquainting  himself  with  the  details  and  practical  duties  of  pastoral 
life.    Anniversary,  last  day  of  the  Lecture  Term. 

The  "Alumni  Institute"  opens  on  the  Tuesday  evening  nearest  the 
20th  of  October,  and  continues  four  days, 

Hartford.  —  One  term  of  study  in  the  year,  which  begins  on  the  third 
Thursday  of  September  and  closes  on  the  fourth  Thursday  of  May. 

New  Haven.  —  There  is  but  one  term  of  study.  The  session  of  1876-7 
commenced  on  Thursday,  Sept.  14,  1876,  and  will  continue  till  the  third 
Thursday  of  May  (May  17),  1877,  when  the  public  Anniversary  is  held. 
The  next  annual  term  will  begin  on  Thursday,  Sept.  13,  1877.  (College 
Library,  80,000  volumes ;  Library  of  College  Literary  Societies,  20,000 ; 
Seminary  Reference  Library,  nearly  2,000.) 
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Oakland.  —  The  year  consists  of  but  one  term,  beginning  with  the 
third  Thursday  in  August  and  ending  with  the  third  Thursday  in  May. 
There  is  a  recess  of  two  weeks  at  the  holidays. 

Oberlin.  —  Terms  and  vacations  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  college. 
Fall  Term  commenced  Tuesday,  Sept  5,  1876;  vacation  commenced 
Saturday,  Nov.  25,  1876.  Spring  Term  commenced  Tuesday,  Feb.  20, 
1877 ;  Spring  Recess  commences  Saturday,  May  12, 1877.  Summer  Term, 
commences  Wednesday,  May  16, 1877 ;  vacation,  Thursday,  Aug.  9,  1877. 
Anniversary  of  the  Theological  Society,  Thursday,  May  3, 1877.  Address 
to  the  Theological  Alumni,  Friday,  July  27,  1877.  Commencement 
Saturday,  July  28, 1877.  The  next  Fall  Term  commences  Tuesday,  Sept. 
4j  1877.     (College  Library,  15,000  volumes.) 
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CONGREGATIONAL  NECROLOGY. 

[Note.  In  the  July  number  the  vital  statistics  of  all  deceased  ministers  are 
given  in  detail,  hence  in  this  necrological  department,  in  the  case  of  ministers, 
some  statistics  are  designedly  omitted.] 

Rev.  Joseph  Ayer  died  at  Somersville,  Conn.,  Dec.  26,  1875,  in 
the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Stonington  (now 
North  Stonington),  May  19,  1793.  His  parents  were  Joseph  and 
Bridget  (Hull)  Ayer,  both  natives  of  the  same  town.  His  paternal 
ancestors  were  of  the  Puritan  stock ;  John  Ayer  came  from  England 
as  early  as  1640,  and  settled  in  Salisbury,  Mass. ;  from  thence  he 
removed  to  Haverhill,  where  he  died  in  1657.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  of  the  sixth  generation  in  descent  from  the  original  settler, 
and  bore  the  name  of  both  his  father  and  grandfather.  The  house 
in  which  he  was  bom  was  occupied  by  five  generations,  and  is  still 
standing,  though  it  has  now  passed  out  of  the  family  name.  His 
grandfather  and  his  father  were  both  deacons  in  the  same  church, 
and  were  very  exemplary  men. 

His  father  was  a  farmer  through  life,  and  the  son  followed  the 
same  calling  until  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  in  March, 
18 14.  He  then  immediately  formed  the  purpose  of  preaching  the 
gospel,  and  to  this  end  commenced  preparation  for  college.  He 
studied  successively  with  Rev.  John  Hyde,  of  Preston ;  Rev.  Ira 
Hart,  Stonington;  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Nott,  of  Franklin;  completing  his 
studies,  preparatory  to  entering  college,  with  Rev.  T.  Tuttle,  of 
Ledyard.  He  joined  the  Junior  Class  in  Brown  University,  Rhode 
Island,  in  the  fall  of  182 1,  and  was  graduated  in  September,  1823. 
Having  given  all  the  attention  to  Theology  during  his  whole  course 
of  study  which  he  was  able  to,  he  was  licensed  within  the  same  month 
by  the  New  London  Congregational  Association.  He  commenced 
his  ministry  at  North  Stonington,  where  he  remained  thirteen  years, 
thus  proving  that  the  adage  that ''  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor, 
save  in  his  own  country,"  like  most  general  rules,  has  exceptions. 

In  this,  his  first  and  in  some  respects  most  successful  field  of  labor, 
he  was  the  chosen  instrument  in  uniting  two  churches,  both  weak  and 
long  divided,  —  the  Congregational,  and  another,  known  as  "the 
Separatist."  .He  preached  to  them  for  a  season  alternately,  when 
they  came  together,  and  have  since  constituted  one  efficient  church. 
He  received  ordination  as  an  evangelist  at  North  Stonington,  June 
19,  1825,  one  of  his  revered  instructiors.  Dr.  Nott,  preaching  on 
the  occasion.     He  was  never  installed  over  that  people. 
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At  the  time  he  commenced  his  residence  in  Milltown,  a  village 
within  the  bounds  of  his  parish,  there  were  in  that  small  village  ten 
places  in  which  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold  in  larger  or  smaller 
quantities,  —  eight  stores,  and  two  taverns.  Within  a  short  time  he 
was  permitted  to  see  them  all  closed,  or  cleansed  of  the  fumes  of 
alcohol,  —  an  achievement  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of 
the  temperance  reform.  On  Sept.  30,  1837,  he  was  installed  at 
Hanover,  where  he  remained  eleven  years.  Jan.  22,  1851,  he  was 
installed  at  South  Killingly,  having  labored  as  stated  supply  at  that 
place  more  than  two  years.  He  resigned  his  charge  in  the  spring  of 
1856,  and  in  June,  1857,  was  installed  at  East  Lyme;  with  that  people 
he  remained  until  called  by  the  church  at  Voluntown  and  Sterling. 
Having  served  that  church  as  stated  supply  for  more  than  two 
years,  he  was  invited  to  become  their  pastor,  and  was  installed  May 
II,  1870,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years,  wanting  eight  days. 

In  this,  his  last  pastorate,  he  continued  to  labor  for  more  than 
five  years,  preaching  with  remarkable  mental  freshness  and  vigor 
till  waning  physical  strength  admonished  him  that  the  time  had  come 
to  relieve  himself  of  the  weary  cares  of  the  pastoral  office ;  and  on 
his  birthday,  May  19,  1875,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  he  was  dis- 
missed by  a  council  gathered  from  neighboring  churches,  the  council 
bearing  testimony  in  their  result  "  to  his  exemplary  piety,  and  his 
earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  Master,  and  his  faithful  labor  in 
the  cause  of  temperance  and  other  healthful  reforms." 

Few  men  in  this  age  of  frequent  ministerial  changes  have  been 
so  little  interrupted  in  their  work.  Scarcely  had  his  voice  died  away 
in  one  congregation  until  it  was  heard  in  another,  always  telling  the 
same  '^  old,  old  story."  Going  straight  to  the  Bible  to  learn  both 
doctrine  and  duty,  what  he  there  found,  or  thought  he  found,  he 
preached  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  in  words  easily  under- 
stood, not  easily  misunderstood. 

His  type  of  theology  was  that  which  is  called  the  old  school. 
While  very  faithful  and  successful  as  a  preacher  (his  labors  being 
blessed  with  revivals  more  or  less  powerful  in  every  place  where  he 
labored  for  any  length  of  time),  yet  it  was  as  a  pastor  that  he  ob- 
tained the  strongest  hold  upon  the  people.  Preaching  for  the  most 
part  without  writing  (a  necessity  laid  upon  him  by  weakness  of  eyes), 
he  had  more  time  for  pastoral  work  than  most  of  his  brethren  have 
found,  and  he  diligently  improved  it,  carrying  the  message  from 
house  to  house,  thus  reaching  some  whom  his  voice  had  not  reached 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  leaving  an  appropriate  book  or  tract  to  speak 
in  his  absence.    The  death  of  his  only  daughter,  a  life  sorrow,  made 
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him  sensitive  to  the  sufferings  of  the  bereaved,  and  especially  of 
bereaved  parents,  and  his  prayers  in  the  chamber  of  sickness  and 
in  the  house  of  mourning  will  be  remembered  when  his  sermons  are 
forgotten. 

Mr.  Ayer  was  eminently  a  man  of  prayer.  For  years  before  his 
death  he  was  accustomed  to  pray  with  his  wife  morning  and  evening 
and  at  noonday,  and  he  seemed  almost  literally  to  '*  pray  without 
ceasing." 

For  a  long  time  he  made  it  his  rule  to  give  one  tenth  of  his 
income  to  charitable  objects,  and  in  some  years  he  gave  even  a  larger 
percentage.  From  his  limited  resources,  he  gave  in  the  aggregate 
between   $8,000  and   $9,000. 

The  end  of  this  good  man  was  emphatically  peace.  Having  fin- 
ished his  work,  he  retired  with  his  wife,  his  faithful  helper  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  to  spend  his  last  days  under  the  roof  of  his  son,  him- 
self a  minister.  Here  he  lived,  exemplifying  the  truth  that  "the 
hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory  if  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness," 
till  sudden  and  severe  sickness  laid  him  upon  his  death-bed.  He 
suffered  much  bodily  pain,  but  his  mind  was  at  peace.  His  last 
intelligible  sentence,  a  few  hours  before  he  ''fell  asleep"  was, 
"  Almost  home,  praise  the  Lord  I "  —  fit  words  to  express  his  fore- 
taste of  heaven. 

Mr.  Ayer  married  Miss  Frances  Mary  Rogers,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Rogers,  of  Stonington,  Sept.  14,  1825.  Two  children 
were  given  them  during  their  residence  in  North  Stonington,  Charles 
Lathrop,  now  acting  pastor  at  Somersville,  Conn.,  and  Frances 
Amelia,  who  died  in  early  youth  at  Hanover,  greatly  beloved  and 
greatly  lamented,  of  whom  a  brief  memoir,  written  by  her  father,  is 
published  by  the  Congregational  Publishing  Society.  Mrs.  A3'er 
still  lives,  and  in  her  old  age  has  the  consolation  that  she  was  spared 
to  be  a  helpmeet  to  her  husband,  not  only  in  the  ordinary  duties  of 
domestic  life,  but  in  his  official  work,  reading  to  him  hour  after  hour, 
and  by  her  pen  recording  the  thoughts  which  he  wished  to  put  upon 
paper. 

"  Lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,"  in  their  death  they  cannot 
be  long  divided.  t.  l.  s. 

Rev.  Robert  Everett,  d.  d.  —  The  Welsh  Congregational 
churches  throughout  the  United  States  have  sustained  a  great  loss  in 
the  death  of  Dr.  Everett,  who  spent  fifty-two  years  in  America  as 
pastor,  and  thirty-six  of  that  period  as  the  editor  of  the  Cenhadwa 
\Me55enger\  a  monthly  theological  periodical,  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  Congregationalism. 
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Robert  Everett  was  born  in  Gronant,  Flintshire,  North  Wales, 
Jan.  2,  1791,  and  died  at  Steuben,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  25,  1875.  Early  in 
life  he  went  to  a  grammar  school  at  Denbigh,  then  to  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Wrexham,  where  Rev.  Jenkin  Lewis  was  president. 
Though  small  in  stature  and  weak  in  body,  he  was  a  hard  student, 
and  mastered  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.  He  was 
troubled  with  a  slight  stuttering  or  hesitation,  but  still  he  became  a 
preacher  of  considerable  note  at  a  time  when  Wales  was  blessed 
with  its  world-renowned  preachers,  Christmas  Evans  Williams,  of 
Wern,  and  others.  There  were  giants  in  the  Welsh  pulpit,  but  still 
Mr.  Everett  shone  among  them  as  a  star  of  considerable  magnitude. 
At  the  close  of  his  collegiate  course  he  was  invited  back  to  Denhigh  as 
the  pastor  of  the  church  there.  He  was  ordained  in  the  year  18 15. 
Shortly  before  this  Dr.  Edward  Williams,  a  native  of  Denbighshire, 
and  Theological  tutor  at  Rotterham,  had  published  his  celebrated 
essay  on  the  "  Equity  of  the  Divine  Government  and  the  Sovereignty 
of  Divine  Grace,"  also  "  An  Examination  of  the  Arminian  System 
and  a  Defence  of  Modern  Calvinism."  The  very  able  works  of  this 
great  thinker  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  young  ministers  ot 
Wales,  and  caused  them  to  recede  from  the  High  Calvinism,  or  almost 
Antinomian  system,  which  their  fathers  had  taught.  Mr.  Everett 
took  a  lively  part  in  the  discussions  5f  these  times,  and  was  acknowl- 
edged as  an  able  and  fair  disputant.  Aug.  28,  1816,  he  married 
Miss  Roberts,  of  Rosanear,  Denhigh,  who  still  survives  him.  Two 
of  her  brothers  had  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  at  Utica,  N.  Y . 
By  their  solicitation,  as  well  as  the  invitation  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  he  came  over  to  Utica  in  1823.  The  Welsh  Church  then 
though  the  first  organized  in  Utica  (with  the  exception  of  the  Welsh 
Baptist  Church)  was  only  twenty-three  years  old,  dwelling  in  a  small 
tabernacle,  and  few  in  number.  But  in  1826  a  very  powerful  revival 
appeared  in  Utica,  and  Mr.  Everett  received  to  the  church  about 
fifty  new  members.  In  1832  they  were  blessed  with  another  revival ; 
thus  the  church  grew  and  waxed  strong. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  published  his  lectures  on  temperance, 
Mr.  Everett  read  them  and  was  deeply  affected ;  he  went  to  hear  a 
lecture  at  Utica,  and  there  signed  the  pledge.  From  that  moment 
he  did  all  in  his  power,  by  both  tongue  and  pen,  to  favor  and  forward 
the  temperance  cause.  .  He  wrote  letters  to  his  brethren  in  Wales, 
which  moved  some  of  them  also  to  oppose  the  traffic  in  strong 
drink.  Mr.  Everett  used  the  pulpit  frequently  to  present  the  claims 
of  temperance.  Some  of  his  hearers  would  say,  "  Come  to  church. 
Mr.  Everett  will  treat  us  with  a  cup  of  cold  water."    However,  some 
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of  his  hearers  were  thoroughly  convinced  and  deeply  affected  by  his 
arguments.  A  friend  who  was  present  relates  the  following  incident : 
"  A  Mrs.  Evans  had  been  converted  in  1826.  Her  husband,  a  well- 
to-do  farmer,  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  keg  of  whiskey  in  the 
house  and  distributing  it  to  the  men,  especially  in  harvest  time. 
One  Sunday  in  the  summer  of  1828  Mrs.  Evans  went  to  church  and 
Mr.  Everett  preached  on  temperance  ;  she  was  greatly  affected,  went 
home,  took  hold  of  the  whiskey-keg,  carried  it  out  of  doors  and 
emptied  the  contents  all  on  the  ground.  The  men  had  to  go  next 
day  and  through  all  the  harvest  without  their  accustomed  drink." 
Can  any  one  point  to  an  earlier  instance  of  the  women's  crusade 
against  whiskey  ?  Mr.  Everett  also  espoused  the  antislavery  cause, 
and  worked  hard  in  it  through  many  trials,  difficulties,  insults,  and 
dangers.  On  one  occasion  the  tail  and  mane  of  his  horse  were 
shorn.  Many  of  his  church  members  were  offended,  and  spoke  pub- 
licly against  him ;  but  he  was  one,  though  proceeding  very  quietly 
and  noiselessly,  that  was  still  very  determined.  So  zealous  was  he 
for  the  liberation  of  the  slave  that  for  some  time  he  and  his  family 
abstained  from  using  tea  and  sugar.  He  was  also  very  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  filthy  habits  of  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco ;  he 
would  talk  to  the  smoker  so  kindly  and  tenderly,  and  yet  so  con- 
vincingly, as  to  make  him  utterly  ashamed  and  confounded  in  his 
presence.  He  did  it  with  ease  and  gracefulness.  Many  times  did 
he,  by  his  kind  and  tender  appeals,  succeed  where  others  who  were 
rougher  and  stronger  failed. 

He  was  very  busy  with  his  pen.  When  in  Wales,  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  he  composed  a  small  catechism,  called  A  Mother's  Gift, 
which  has  always  been  used  and  is  still  very  popular  in  Sabbath 
schools.  He  also  published  a  hymn-book,  which  passed  through 
many  editions  and  is  still  used  by  a  great  many  churches. 

As  an  editor,  he  was  very  cautious  and  tender.  He  would  sel- 
dom allow  any  discussion  in  his  periodical.  His  motto  was  peace 
as  far  as  it  was  consistent  with  holiness  and  justice.  An  eccentric 
minister,  seeing  Dr.  Everett!s  portrait  at  Chester,  England,  exclaimed, 
"  Ah,  he  is  John,  the  beloved  disciple  I  "  He  appeared  always  mild 
and  serious.  In  1832  or  1833  he  became  the  pastor  of  an  English 
church  at  West  Winfield,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  five  years.  After 
that  he  took  charge  of  the  Welsh  church  at  Steuben,  where  he 
remained  till  the  close  of  his  life.  About  nine  years  ago  he  lost  his 
voice  so  that  he  was  unable  to  preach,  but  he  continued  to  attend  the 
meetings  and  perform  many  pastoral  duties  as  well  as  editing  the 
Cenhadwa  till  the  end.    Being  called  upon  to  officiate  at  a  funeral 
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• 
on  a  very  cold  and  stormy  day,  when  the  snow  was  deep,  he  took 
cold,  which  settled  upon  his  lungs  and  caused  intense  pain,  terminat- 
ing fatally.  He  had  just  passed  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
Rarely  has  one  left  more  friends  and  fewer  enemies  than  he  did.  It 
may  be  said  of  him,  as  John  said  of  Demetrius,  "  He  had  good  report 
of  all  men  and  of  the  truth  itself."  He  was  blessed  with  eleven  chil- 
dren, nine  of  whom  are  still  living. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Everett  was  neither  eloquent  nor  fluent,  but  he 
was  quiet  and  practical,  using  a  great  many  simple  comparisons  and 
appealing  frequently  to  the  conscience  of  his  hearers.  In  his  younger 
days  he  frequently  treated  deep  theological  subjects,  but  in  after  years 
he  took  up  political  and  social  questions.  On  account  of  his  great 
age,  long  pastorate,  strict  principles,  mental  ability,  purity  of  life,  and 
literary  activity,  he  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  Welsh 
Congregationalism  in  America-  R.  Gwesyn  Jones. 

• 

Rev.  Almon  Bradley  Pratt,  who  died  at  Camp  Creek,  Otoe 
County,  Nebraska,  Dec.  28,  1875,  ^^  ^o™  in  North  Cornwall, 
Conn.,  June  3,  1812.  He  was  the  fourth  and  youngest  child  of 
Miner  and  Mary  (Mallory)  Pratt. 

He  united  with  the  Congregational  Church  of  North  Cornwall  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Walter  Smith.  He 
had,  however,  been  an  active  Christian  for  several  years  previous. 
His  preparation  for  college  was  made  in  South  Cornwall,  at  the 
school  of  Rev.  E.  W.  Andrews.  Not  far  from  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  he  entered  Yale  College,  which  institution  he  was  obliged  lo 
leave  in  the  Freshman  year,  on  account  of  his  health.  He,  however, 
as  health  allowed,  continued  his  studies  until  his  attainments  were 
r^arded  as  nearly  equivalent  to  a  college  course.  He  subsequently 
studied  theology  for  a  while  with  the  Rev.  William  Watson  Andrews, 
then  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Kent,  and 
now  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  Mr. 
Pratt  regained  through  life  a  peculiar  sense  of  the  Christian  worth 
and  Christian  wisdom  of  this  instructor,  and  cherished  on  his 
account  a  cordial  regard  for  the  admirable  body  of  Christians  with 
which  Mr.  Andrews  is  now  connected,  although  he  never  felt  called 
especially  to  identify  himself  with  it.  He  was  afterwards  for  some 
time  a  member  of  Union  Seminary,  New  York. 

Aug.  II,  1841,  Mr.  Pratt  was  married  to  Miss  Amanda  Rogers, 
daughter  of  Deacon  Noah  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Wilson)  Rogers,  of 
North  Cornwall.  In  the  same  year  he  was  licensed  to  preach:  by  the 
Litchfield  North  Association. 
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The  six  months  before  the  spring  of  1842  were  spent  in  diligent 
study.  He  then  went  to  Michigan,  and  spent  the  summer  of  1842  in 
preaching.  But  old  difficulties  with  his  head  recurred,  and  after 
teaching  one  winter  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  mental  exertion, 
and  employ  himself  in  the  labors  of  the  farm  for  four  years.  The 
health  of  his  family  then  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  Con- 
necticut, where  he  spent*  another  four  years,  teaching  winters  and 
laboring  on  the  farm  summers. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  he  returned  to  Michigan,  and  took  charge 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Genesee,  Genesee  County,  over 
which  he  presided  for  fourteen  years.  He  was  ordained  April  13, 
1852.  For  several  years  he  had  also  charge  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Vienna,  in  the  same  county. 

In  1868  Mr.  Pratt,  with  his  family,  removed  to  Berea,  Kentucky, 
where  he  purchased  a  farm,  an  j  resided  until  June,  1873.  During 
part  of  the  time  he  travelled  at  the  East  as  financial  agent  for  Berea 
College,  and  for  a  year  was  treasurer  of  the  college. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  through  and  through  a  frontiersman,  or  pioneer. 
He  began  by  this  time  to  find  Michigan  and  Kentucky  too  far  in  the 
centre,  and  longingly  turned  toward  the  heart  of  the  continent,  the 
far-distant  Nebraska.  Hither  in  June,  1873,  he  removed,  with  his 
only  son,  and  having  settled  him  on  a  farm,  sought  for  himself  a 
parish  —  his  last  parish,  as  it  proved  —  in  the  rural  settlement  of 
Camp  Creek,  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  State.  Here  he 
labored  faithfully  and  joyfully,  on  a  small  salary  and  among  a  not 
numerous  people,  until  Dec.  28,  1875,  when  he  passed  to  his 
reward. 

Mr.  Pratt's  leading  characteristic  was  a  childlike  simplicity  of 
character  and  aim.  This  gave  him  a  peculiar  influence  among  the 
young,  of  whom  he  was  especially  fond.  Hardly  less  prominent  was 
an  intense  sense  of  justice,  and  abhorrence  of  all  crookedness  of 
dealing.  To  the  disposition  sometimes  found  among  good  men,  to 
be  tolerant  of  evil  that  good  may  come,  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
show  the  smallest  indulgence.  Pretensions  to  eminent  Christian  ex 
perience  were  always  inexorably  judged  by  him  according  to  the 
standard  of  an  honest  life,  and  if  they  could  not  abide  this  test,  they 
were  contemptuously  tossed  aside  as  worthy  no  further  attention. 

The  same  love  of  justice  and  truth  governed  his  pulpit  teachings. 
He  had  a  great,  indeed  almost  an  excessive  dislike  of  all  accommo- 
dation of  texts,  of  the  attempt  to  educe  from  them  anything  but 
what,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  language  and  the  tenor  ot 
the  context,  they  were  evidently  meant  to  teach.     His  preaching  was 
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not  particularly  expository  in  form,  but  always  rested  upon  this 
endeavor  to  present  the  actual  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God. 

The  results  of  his  labors  were  not  striking,  but  steady,  seen  in  a 
gradual  increase  of  the  churches,  and  the  growth  of  character  ne- 
cessarily ensuing  upon  an  unfaltering  presentation  of  the  standard  of 
Christian  faith  and  righteousness. 

His  last  sickness  was  consumption,  complicated  with  dropsy  of  the 
heart.  His  sufferings  toward  the  end  were  intense,  and  so  were  his 
longings  for  release ;  but  his  faith  and  submission  remained  unwaver- 
ing. About  the  last  words  that  could  be  made  out  were,  "  I  bow  my- 
self into  the  Will,"  and  thus  passed  on  high,  a  good  and  faithful  man. 

Mr.  Pratt  leaves  a  widow  and  three  children,  —  a  son  and  two 
daughters,  the  children  being  all  married.  c.  o.  s* 

Mrs.  Catharine  (Haynes)  Smith,  wife  of  Elijah  P.  Smith,  of 
Danville,  Iowa,  died  in  that  town,'Sept.  24,  1875.  She  was  born  in 
Willsburgh,  Virginia,  Sept.  12, 1828,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Daniel 
H.  and  Sarah  (Walker)  Haynes.  She  made  a  public  profession  of 
religion  at  an  early  age,  uniting  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  March  20,  1850,  she  was  married  to  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  and 
united  with  the  Congregational  Church  of  Wayne,  Iowa,  of  which 
her  husband  became  pastor  four  years  later* 

For  the  fourteen  years  her  husband  labored  in  this  home  mission- 
ary field  she  strove  with  indefatigable  zeal  to  lighten  his  burdens  and 
make  their  home  a  centre  of  Christian  influence.  In  1868  her  hus- 
band became  pastor  of  the  self-sustaining  church  of  Danville,  Iowa, 
where  in  this  wider  field  of  usefulness  she  toiled  with  undiminished 
fidelity  till  the  summons  came. 

Having  lost  their  only  child  in  infancy,  her  sympathies  became 
deeply  enlisted  in  the  children  of  the  parish.  Both  at  Wayne  and 
Danville  she  had  charge  of  the  infant  class  in  the  Sabbath  school 
which  position  she  maintained  till  her  death. 

Her  cheerful,  ungrudging  hospitality  made  her  house,  to  many  a 
weary  missionary,  a  second  home.  Her  good  sense,  sound  judgment, 
and  practical  wisdom,  happily  blended  with  a  quick  sympathy  and 
large  benevolence,  fitted  her  in  an  eminent  degree  for  the  sphere  to 
which  she  was  called. 

At  the  last  she  fully  realized  the  approach  of  death,  left  tender 
messages  for  many  of  her  friends  by  name,  expressed  great  desire- 
for  a  revival  of  religion  in  the  parish,  gave  her  husband  a  last 
embrace,  saying,  "God  will  support  you,"  and  was  forever  with  her 
Saviour.  j.  w.  p. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Janb  (Melville)  Tolman,  youngest  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Lydia  W.  Melville,  was  bom  in  Nelson,  N.  H.,  Nov.  17, 
1831;  was  married  to  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Tolman,  Sept.  15,  1856,  the 
ceremony  being  performed  by  her  aged  pastor,  Rev.  Gad  Newell ; 
and  died  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Aug.  21, 1875. 

Mrs.  Tolman  was  a  woman  of  rare  and  beautiful  character.  Her 
youth  gave  promise  of  usefulness,  which  her  married  life  fulfilled. 
Her  genial  and  cheerful  disposition  helped  over  many  a  difficulty ; 
and  her  industry,  sagacity,  and  economy  were  displayed  in  all  her 
household  arrangements.  Though  possessed  of  abundant  pecuniary 
means  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  personal  wants  and  gratify  her  benev- 
olent intentions,  yet  she  practised  a  careful  economy  in  the  disburse- 
ment of  funds.  She  obtained  her  education,  which  was  excellent  for 
her  day,  at  the  Academy  at  Keene;  N.  H.,  and  at  the  Ladies'  Semi- 
nary at  West  Townsend,  Mass.  Her  naturally  quick  penetration  of 
mind  was  early  matured,  and  discipline  gave  culture  to  naturally 
brilliant  powers  that  she  possessed  in  a  large  degree.  Her  home 
life  at  Nelson  was  one  of  ease  and  peculiar  charm,  but  she  gave  it  up 
for  the  parsonage  at  Wilmington,  Mass.,  to  which  she  went  as  a  bride ; 
to  this  country  parish  she  was  cordially  welcomed  by  a  loving  people, 
who  early  and  alwa3rs  gave  their  pastor's  wife  their  sympathy  and 
love.  When  the  health  of  her  husband  failed  she  cheerfully  went 
with  him  to  another  field,  and  while  he  lived  devoted  herself  to 
giving  cheer  and  encouragement  to  him,  laboring  under  the  weight 
of  great  mental  depression.  When  his  life  ended  so  suddenly  and 
sadly,  she  gathered  together  her  effects,  and  taking  her  two  fatherless 
children  went  to  Manchester  to  reside,  in  order  that  her  children 
might  have  the  benefit  of  the  excellent  schools  of  that  city. 

Mrs.  Tolman  had  been  an  invalid  for  many  years,  but  within  a 
year  of  her  death  her  disease  assumed  a  new  form,  and  she  felt  she 
could  not  long  survive.  Contrary  to  all  expectations  of  friends,  she 
became  more  cheerful,  and  awaited  the  hour  of  departure  with  the 
delightful  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality.  With  sweet  resignation 
she  passed  away,  committing  her  children  to  the  care  of  God  and  to 
the  charge  of  friends.  Hers  was  an  earnest  and  cheerful  type  of 
piety  that  greatly  aided  her  husband  in  his  work;  and  though  she  was 
so  long  an  invalid,  yet  she  was  enabled  to  do  much  for  the  general 
good  of  the  society  over  which  her  beloved  husband  presided.  She 
stretched  out  a  generous  hand  to  the  poor,  and  found  an  especial 
delight  in  ministering  to  the  needy.  While  in  life  she  did  "what  she 
could,"  and  at  last  passed  away  in  peace.  c.  D. 
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Rev.  Horace  Toothaker,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Eleanor  Tooth- 
aker,  was  born  in  Oldtown,  Me.,  Feb.  12,  18321  and  died  at  Albany, 
Ga.,  March  i,  1875,  aged  forty-three  years.  When  three  years  of 
age  his  parents  removed  to  Holden,  Me.,  where  his  mother  died 
shortly  after.  Under  the  faithful  ministrations  of  a  step-mother  he 
early  manifested  an  eager  thirst  for  knowledge  and  marked  intellect- 
ual ability. 

Hopefully  converted  in  his  boyhood,  he  resolved  upon  an  educa- 
tion for  the  ministry.  He  took  a  preparatory  course  at  Meriden, 
N.  H.,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1855  entered  Dartmouth  College. 
Pecuniary  considerations  caused  him  to  abandon  college  at  the  close 
of  his  Junior  year.  He  taught  a  year  at  Athol,  Mass.,  and  then 
entered  Bangor  Seminary,  graduating  in  i86i. 

He  was  ordained  without  settlemeAt  at  Boothbay,  Me.,  Sept.  5, 
1 86 1,  and  labored  with  the  Congregational  Church  at  the  centre  of 
that  town  three  years.  Receiving  a  call  from  the  Congregational 
Church  of  New  Sharon,  Me.,  he  was  installed  over  it  Oct  19,  1864, 
and  remained  nearly  eight  years,  being  dismissed  Sept  3, 1872.  He 
then  removed  to  Deering,  Me.,  where  he  labored  one  year  with  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  was  then  permanently  laid  aside  from 
preaching  by  failing  health. 

In  the  autumn  of  1874  he  went  to  Arlington,  Ga.,  hoping  to  be 
benefited  by  a  winter's  sojourn  in  a  milder  climate.  He  had  started 
northward  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  hand  of  death  at  Albany, 
Ga.     His  disease  was  pulmonary  consumption. 

The  place  of  his  chief  and  most  successful  labors  was  New  Sharon, 
Me.,  where,  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  was  a  revival  that 
added  upwards  of  forty  members  to  the  church  by  profession. 
During  the  late  civil  war  he  labored  as  delegate  of  the  United  States 
Christian  Commission  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  with  much  det- 
riment to  his  health.  From  disease  there  contracted  his  labors  were 
repeatedly  interrupted  in  New  Sharon. 

Mr.  Toothaker  was  a  man  of  persevering  industry,  scholarly  tastes 
and  habits,  and  of  marked  integrity  and  force  of  character.  As  a 
preacher  he  had  a  clear,  vigorous  style,  and  a  direct,  earnest,  impres- 
sive manner ;  as  a  pastor,  he  was  genial,  affable,  fond  of  children, 
strong  in  his  sympathies  and  attachments,  and  greatly  beloved  \  and 
as  a  citizen,  interested  in  all  good  things,  and  very  highly  esteemed. 
Versatile  and  ingenious  in  plans  and  methods,  resolute,  energetic, 
and  richly  endowed  in  mind  and  heart,  his  loss  is  deeply  and  widely 
felt.  J.  w.  H.  B. 
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LITERARY  REVIEW. 

THEOLOGICAL    AND    RELIGIOUS. 

The  Problem  of  Problems^  is  a  strong  book  from  a  clear  and  able 
thinker,  but  not  without  some  faults.  With  all  its  faults,  it  is  one  of 
those  books  which  gives  assurance  that  much  which,  in  these  latter 
years,  has  been  honored  and  trumpeted  abroad  under  the  sacred  name  of 
science  will  never  be  accepted  by  the  most  thoughtful  minds  of  the  race,— 
simply  because  it  is  not  science.  True  science  is  always  and  everywhere 
to  be  reverently  acknowledged  ;  he  who  fights  against  it  is  guilty  of  the 
greatest  folly ;  but  when  that  high  and  noble  word  is  taken,  as  it  now 
often  is,  and  applied  to  some  loose,  spongy  style  of  thinking,  to  vague  and 
rambling  conceptions  and  systems  of  the  universe,  not  constructed  by 
any  proper  induction  of  facts,  but  let  loose  upon  the  world  from  some 
dreamy  and  imaginative  brain,  science  itself  is  utterly  dishonored  in  the 
process,  and  its  ancient  glories  are  trailed  in  the  dust. 

Perhaps  as  able  a  chapter  as  any  in  the  book  is  the  first,  entitled 
'*  Statement  of  the  Problem."  We  have  never,  so  far  as  we  recollect, 
seen  this  primary  question  so  adequately  set  forth.  As  we  read,  we  have 
a  feeling  almost  of  contempt  when  we  survey  the  greatness  of  the  field, 
and  remember  with  what  a  flippant  air  many  modern  writers  glide  over  it. 
Here  are  questions  in  the  purely  physical  department,  in  the  realm  of 
chemical  affinities  and  the  like,  which  we  are  sure  no  materialist  has  ever 
answered,  and  some  which  he  has  hardly  even  considered.  When  we 
turn  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  side,  questions  of  far  greater  mag- 
nitude arise,  and  to  say  that  pure  materialism  has  ever  answered  them,  or 
can  answer  them,  is  simply  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  mankind. 
When  a  man  like  Tyndall  chooses  to  say,  as  in  that  famous  sentence  of 
his  which  our  author  has  quoted,  that  "  not  alone  the  wonderful  and  ex- 
quisite mechanism  of  the  human  body,  but  the  mind  itself,  —  emotion, 
intelligence,  and  will,  —  were  once  latent  in  a  fiery  cloud.  At  the  present 
moment  all  our  philosophy,  all  our  poetry,  all  our  science,  all  our  art,  — 
Plato,  Shakespeare,  Newton,  and  Raphael,  are  potential  in  the  fires  of 
the  sun,''  the  thinking  world  understands  that,  from  any  knowledge  which 
be  possesses,  he  is  no  more  entitled  to  make  such  an  audacious  utterance 
than  if  he  were  the  merest  ploughboy.  It  is  simply  a  defiance  of  common- 
sense  uttered  in  the  sacred  name  of  science. 

This  book  is  well  fitted  to  bring  such  philosophers  to  their  wits,  to  give 
them  something  to  do,  —  some  questions  to  answer  which  are  to  be 
answered  rationally,  and  not  in  that  ex  cathedra  style  now  so  common. 
The  world  will  not  always  live  upon  chaff,  and  a  good  many  of  our  mod- 
ern philosophers  are  now  sternly  called  to  show  the  reason  of  their 
reasonings. 

The  body  of  the  work  contains  six  chapters,  of  which  the  following  are 

1  See  Chase  and  Hall,  Cincinnati,  O.,  p.  336. 
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the  titles  :  (i)  "  Statement  of  the  Problem  ";  (2)  "  Data  that  must  be 
used  in  solving  the  Problem  and  in  testing  the  Solution  ";  (3)  "  Various 
Solutions  of  the  Problem  ";  (4)  ''  Relations  of  Religion  and  Science  and 
of  the  Various  Hypotheses  of  Evolution  ";  (5)  "  Fallacies  and  Failures  of 
Evolution,  Hypotheses,  and  Solutions ";  and  (6)  "  The  Theistic  Solu- 
tion." Besides  these,  there  are  two  supplementary  chapters  and  a 
copious  Appendix. 

Of  the  author  of  this  book  we  know  little,  but  we  are  impressed  with 
the  high  quality  of  his  work.  It  ought  to  be  widely  read  by  the  men  who 
ought  to  read  it.  Perhaps  it  is  too  extended.  It  deals  considerably  in 
repetitions,  but  does  so  designedly,  as  the  sure  way  of  lodging  its  argu- 
ments in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Sometimes  the  sentences  are  too 
sweeping,  as  when  he  says,  in  Chap.  VI,  "  All  atheists  are  believers  of  the 
theory  [Darwin's  Evolution],  and  nearly  all  believers  of  the  theory  are 
atheists."  We  know  many  men  who  seem  to  accept  Darwin,  and  yet 
would  utterly  scout  the  idea  that  they  are  atheists,  or  atheistic  in  their 
tendencies.  Perhaps  they  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  be  logically  consistent, 
but  they  would  stoutly  deny  that  they  are. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  book  that  are  not  well  considered, 
and  which  lack  in  dignity.  The  typographical  errors  also  are  numerous, 
especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  ;  in  the  Appendix  they  abound. 
No  publisher  ought  to  allow  such  mistakes,  because  they  lie  open  plainly 
to  any  ordinary  reader,  and  were  undoubtedly  mistakes,  not  of  the  writer, 
but  of  the  proof-reader.  With  all  these  drawbacks,  the  book  is  a  strong 
one,  and  the  style  of  reasoning  is  unusually  fresh  and  vigorous.  We 
should  like  to  see  any  materialist  or  evolutionist  attempt  to  answer  it  by 
fisdr  argument 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin^  by  Principal  Tulloch,  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  much-vexed  doctrine  on  which  it  treats.  It  consists  of 
six  lectures,  delivered  at  the  University  of  St  Andrew  in  Scotland. 
These  lectures  seem  to  have  excited  unusual  interest  in  the  delivery, 
which  is  just  what  we  should  suspect  from  their  perusal. 

The  author  has  pursued  the  historic  method  in  the  development  of  his 
subject.  In  the  first  lecture  he  treats  of  the  question  of  sin  in  relation  to 
modem  schools  of  thought.  He  clears  away  the  rubbish  heaped  up  by 
materialistic  scientists,  and  shows  that  man  is  in  his  true  idea  a  spiritual 
being,  belonging  to  a  sphere  above  nature.  Metaphysics  —  the  science 
which  transcends  nature  —  must  be  called  in,  or  a  rational  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  human  life  is  impossible. 

The  second  lecture  is  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  mere  natural  religion 
in  its  relation  to  the  question  of  moral  evil.  He  shows  that  this  question 
IS  as  old  as  humanity  itself.  Beginning  with  the  rudest  conception  of 
evil  in  prehistoric  and  savage  races,  he  comes  down  to  the  religion  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  and  to  the  Vedic  and  Hellenic  mythol- 

1  Sec  Scribner,  ArmstroDg  &  Co.,  p.  333. 
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ogies.  The  first  definite  growth  of  a  moral  conception  of  evil  he  finds  in 
Zoroastrianism,  whose  author  lived  at  least  from  600  to  1,000  years  before 
Christ.  This  system  is  a  distinctly  concdved  dualism,  in  which  man  is 
represented  as  surrounded  by  good  and  evil  spirits,  ranged  under  their 
respective  leaders,  Ormuzd,  the  Holy-Minded,  and  Ahriman,  the  Evil- 
Minded. 

The  highest  development  of  the  antagonism  of  moral  good  and  evil 
reached  in  the  pagan  world  was  seen  in  the  Greek  tragedy.  *'  Behind  all 
the  activities  of  life  and  all  the  play  of  dramatic  passion  which  compose 
this  tragedy,  there  is  a  stern  background  of  righteousness  which  will  by 
no  means  clear  the  guilty  ";  yet  *'  deep  and  sad,  tender  and  pathetic,  as 
are  its  pictures  of  human  life  and  heroic  duty,  the  idea  of  evil  which  enters 
into  it  so  largely  is  iax  short  of  the  idea  of  sin  which  emerges  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures." 

In  the  third  lecture  the  author  takes  up  the  Old  Testament  view  of  sin. 
"  Here,"  he  says,  "we  find  ourselves  in  a  very  different  atmosphere  from 
that  pervading  the  pagan  world."  '^  We  have  left  nature  far  behind,  and 
are  in  front  of  a  human  Will."  He  finds  "the  essential  background  to  the 
idea"  of  sin  in  the  first  prohibition  given  to  man.  Gen.  ii,  17.  This  back- 
ground he  thus  unfolds :  "  We  have  (i)  the  Divine  Will ;  (2)  the  expres- 
sion of  this  Will  in  a  divine  command  or  law ;  and  (3)  a  creaturely  will,  the 
subject  of  the  law."  From  the  narrative  of  the  fall  of  man  he  adduces  the 
following  propositions :  — 

(a.)  Evil  is  not  something  outside  of  us,  but  essentially  something  in 
us. 

{b,)  Evil  is  not  only  from  within,  a  revolt  of  the  self-will  against  the 
divine  will,  but  it  is  a  self-rejection  of  an  order  which  is  felt  to  be  wise 
and  good. 

(r.)  All  this  is  more  clearly  evident  from  the  idea  of  death  associated 
with  the  picture. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  a  critical  examination  of  the  various 
Hebrew  words  denoting  sin  or  moral  evil,  and  finds  them  all  —  seven  or 
more  —  to  "  imply  a  moral  significance  ;  in  other  words,  they  connect  the 
idea  of  sin  with  a  human  personality." 

From  these  various  particulars,  and  others  mentioned,  the  author  draws 
the  conclusion  that  sin,  in  the  Hebrew  conception  of  it,  was  "  not  merely 
individual,  but  diffusive.  Having  once  entered  into  human  nature,  it 
becomes  a  part  of  it,  an  hereditary  taint,  passing  from  generation  to 
generation,  often  with  accelerated  force."  Also,  "  it  is  connected  with  a 
power  or  powers  of  evil  outside  of  man,  the  character  [nature  ?]  and  in- 
fluence of  which  are  as  yet  but  dimly  revealed.  Evil  is  also  connected 
with  the  will  of  Jehovah  as  the  supreme  source  of  all  energy  and  all 
events."  Yet  '^the  essentfal  idea  of  evil  in  the  Hebrew  mind  was  so  ixc 
from  associating  itself  with  the  Divine  Will  that  its  special  note  or  charac- 
teristic was  opposition  to  this  Will."  The  Old  Testament  "  never  fails  to 
set  forth  sin  as  springing  out  of  the  depths  of  human  personality  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  divine." 
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Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  deep  and  broad,  the  author  proceeds  in 
the  last  three  lectures  to  treat  of  the  distinctively  Christian  doctrine  of  sin, 
as  contained  especially  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  He 
recognizes  the  same  moral  atmosphere  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in  the 
New.  He  says,  "In  approaching  the  present  aspect  of  our  subject,  we  are 
met  at  the  outset  not  only  with  the  accumulated  moral  experience  derived 
from  the  Old  Testament,  but  moreover  with  a  new  or,  at  least,  more 
clearly  developed  background  of  eviL"  The  exceptional  activity  of  the 
demoniacal  agencies  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  is  familiar  to  every  reader 
of  the  Bible  ;  yet  the  idea  of  such  a  power  as  the  Prince  of  the  Demons 
in  the  New  Testament  is  clearly  discriminated  from  the  evil  principle  of 
the  Persian  religion.  The  former  "  has  no  control  of  man  save  through 
his  own  3rielding  ;  the  latter  is  a  twin-spirit  with  the  good  power,  appar- 
ently coequal  and  no  less  concerned  than  the  good  in  the  production  of 
the  world."  The  author  specifies  various  particulars  worthy  of  notice  in 
our  Lord's  representation  of  sin.  i.  "He  intensifies  the  Old  Testament 
idea  of  it  as  deviation  from  or  transgression  oflaw^  2.  "  The  concep- 
tion of  God  as  the  giver  of  the  law,  and  hence  of  sin  as  personal  disobe- 
dience against  its  Author  is  more  clearly  brought  out."  3.  "  There  is  a 
clearer,  if  not  a  wholly  new,  revelation  made  of  the  divine.  The  Right  that 
rules  our  lives  is  at  the  same  time  the  Love  that  guides  them."  Hence, 
''  as  love  is  self-forgetfulness  in  God,  sin  is  self-assertion  against  Him. 
Let  the  outside  be  stripped  away,  this  core  remains  ;  and  this  it  is,  or  the 
self-will  in  an  attitude  of  hostile  erection  to  the  divine,  which  is  essentially 
sin."  4.  Our  Lord  characterizes  sin"npt  merely  in  act  and  in  essence, 
but  as  a  condition  and  tendency  of  humanity.  Man  not  only  sins,  but  he 
is  a  sinner  naturally.  It  is  his  nature  and  disposition  to  sin."  Sin  '^  is 
not  merely  an  act,  but  a  state  which  clings  to  the  race  ;  a  tendency  lying 
in  our  nature,  and  which  is  constantly  coming  forth  into  action."  5.  Sin 
"  is  closely  associated  with  frightful  forms  of  physical  malady  and  human 
onhappiness."  6.  "  Sin  which  thus  belongs  to  our  nature  and  cleaves  to 
it  so  terribly,  is  necessarily  universal."  7.  Yet  man  " is  nowhere"  in  the 
Gospels  "  represented  as  nothing  but  a  sinner." 

Passing,  then,  to  the  doctrine  of  sin  as  developed  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul,  he  says,  "  The  main  points  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  will  arrange 
themselves  naturally  under  three  successive  heads  :  ist,  the  universality 
of  sin  ;  2d,  the  nature  or  seat  of  sin  ;  and  3d,  the  effects  or  consequences 
of  sin."  On  the  second  head  he  says,  "  The  seat  of  sin,  with  St.  Paul,  is 
the  flesh,"  —  representing  '*  the  whole  of  human  nature  in  its  estrangement 
from  the  divine,  all  the  activities  of  body  and  mind  with  which  fallen  man  is 
capable  of  opposing  the  divine."  Under  the  third  head,  "  the  effects  of  sin 
are  viewed  by  the  apostle  under  two  aspects, —  the  one  in  the  main  subjec- 
tive, the  other  objective.  The  general  name  by  which  he  describes  the  for- 
mer is  death.*^  And  this  same  ^'  word  seems  also  sometimes  to  point  to  the 
objective  relation  which  all  sin  bears  to  God,  as  when  it  is  said  that  death, 
or  a  state  of  condemnation,  hath  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have 
sinned."    (Rom.  v,  12.) 
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We  come  now  to  the  closing  lecture,  in  which  the  author  takes  up  "  The 
Doctrine  of  Original  Sin."  At  the  outset  he  utters  a  protest  against 
reading  St  Paul  only  through  the  interpretations  of  Augustine.  "  St. 
Paul  is  too  great  a  figure  even  to  stand  behind  St.  Augustine,  and  his 
thought,  in  all  its  bearings,  is  to  be  caught  if  possible  in  its  original  fresh- 
ness and  fire."  Besides  the  •*  doctrine  of  experience,"  as  developed  under 
the  three  heads  just  named,  there  is  *  a  philosophy  of  the  subject  which,  in 
part,  at  least,  transcends  experience.  Sin  is  not  only  in  human  nature, 
but  it  is  an  hereditary  characteristic  of  it."  "  Man  is  a  sinner,  not  merely 
by  the  fact  that  he  deliberately  chooses  the  evil  rather  than  the  good,  but 
because  his  nature  is  evil  or  has  inherited  evil  properties."  "  Sin  has  prop- 
agated itself  from  generation  to  generation  and  from  race  to  race."  But 
more  thaii  this,  "  sin  is,  with  him,  not  merely  transmitted  to  us,  as  all  our 
qualities  must  be  transmitted,  but  it  comes  to  us  by  definite  passage  from 
the  sin  of  Adam  as  the  prototype  and  representative  of  our  race^  [The 
italics  are  the  author's.]  "  Through  his  one  act  of  sin,  Adam  not  only  fell 
himself,  but  the  line  of  spiritual  integrity  was  broken  in  him.  The  flaw 
extended  to  the  race."  '*  Sin  passed  to  us  from  Adam,  and  death  from 
sin."  Adam  was  "  the  type  or  representative  of  the  whole  line."  His 
'*  act  was  fatal  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  all  who  followed  him.  All 
mankind  fell  with  him  into  the  death  which  he  had  incurred,  {a)  This 
t}'pical  character  of  Adam,  {b  )  the  descent  of  spiritual  depravity  from 
him,  and  {c)  the  fatal  character  of  the  results  which  followed  not  only 
for  himself  but  for  his  posterity,  in  other  words,  the  judicial  character  of 
these  results  in  their  downward  passage,  are  all  ideas  more  or  less  in- 
volved in  the  passage.     [Rom.  v,  12."] 

Under  (o)  above,  he  says,  St.  Paul  "  has  a  profound  feeling  of  the  unity 
of  the  race,  and  of  this  unity  Adam  is  a  type  or  symbol.  His  act  is  there- 
fore more  than  his  own  act  It  has  consequences  not  merely  of  historical 
sequence,  but  of  representative  meaning."  Under  (3),  "  It  is  not  merely 
natural  dispositions  that  have  come  from  Adam,  —  it  is  sin,  an  inward 
depravity,  a  will  enfeebled  for  all  that  is  good  and  prone  to  all  that  is 
evil."  The  transmission  of  sin  is,  with  him,  not  a  mere  accumulation  of 
evil  dispositions  and  tendencies,  but  "an  injury  in  the  will  or  moral  power." 
Under  {c\  '*  This  injury  is  characterized  by  him  as  death,^^  "It  seems 
plain  that  the  apostle  connects  death  in  every  case  with  the  personal  com- 
mission of  sin.  The  death  which  has  passed  upon  all  men  is  not  merely  a 
death  on  account  of  Adam*s  sin,  but  on  account  of  their  own  sins.  Death 
is  everywhere  the  evidence  of  sin."  **  The  true  relation  "  of  sin  and  death 
"is  (i)  Adam's  sin;  (2)  our  sin;  (3)  death  cleaving  necessarily  to 
both."  "  Plainly  it  was  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle  that  we  suffer  directly 
from  Adam's  sin,  not  merely  in  the  loss  of  spiritual  faculty  and  divine 
good,  which  we  would  otherwise  have  possessed,  but  in  definite  punish- 
ment. God  deals  with  the  race  judicially  on  account  of  it  as  a  sinful  race." 
"  The  punishment  of  wrong-doing  descends  far  beyond  the  wrong-doer." 
"  If  it  be  true  that  sin  is  always  personal,  and  God  will  render  unto  every 
man  according  to  his  works,  it  is  no  less  true  that  all  sin  is  diffusive,  and 
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carries  with  it  a  train  of  endless  consequences,  many  of  them  of  a  strictly 
penal  character."  Yet  "  we  know  that  the  Right  and  Good  form  the 
true  law  of  our  being,  to  which  we  are  truly  bound,  and  not  the  wrong  or 
the  evil  which  yet  so  often  binds  us."  "  We  are  bound,  and  yet  we  are 
free  ;  we  are  sharers  in  original  sin,  and  yet  we  ourselves  are  sinners  ;  in- 
heritors of  evil,  and  yet  voluntarily  evil-doers.  We  may  be  unable  to  co- 
ordinate the  two  sides  of  our  experience,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  wc 
should  not  acknowledge  the  one  side  as  well  as  the  other." 

In  conclusion,  we  heartily  commend  this  work  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  theological  or  anthropological  science.  It  is  characterized  by  great  fair- 
ness and  by  profound  research.  None  can  rise  from  its  careful  perusal 
without  being  quickened  and  benefited  by  it. 

The  record  oi  Fifty  Years  with  the  Sabbath  Schools,^  which  Mr.  BuUard 
gives  us,  has  substantial  value.  It  reflects  clearly  the  character  of  the 
man  and  the  quality  of  the  work  which,  as  secretary  and  editor,  he  has  so 
long  been  doing.  He  has  held  an  important  position  in  the  service  of  our 
churches,  and  he  has  been  very  diligent  and  faithful  to  his  own  ideal  in 
that  service.  It  is  easy  to  form  a  different  and,  some  will  say,  a  higher 
ideal  of  what  that  work  might  have  been.  Contrasts  are  often  drawn  be- 
tween Congregationalists  and  other  denominations  unfavorable  to  our- 
selves in  the  matter  of  our  Sabbath-school  agencies,  policy,  and  progress. 
If  the  point  of  such  criticism  has  sometimes  been  aimed  at  the  veteran 
secretary,  there  has  perhaps  been  justice  in  the  reply  of  his  friends,  that 
he  has  been  abreast  with  the  spirit  and  demands  of  our  churches,  and  that 
they  would  not  have  tolerated  a  more  positive  and  dogmatic  leadership,  or 
given  it  the  needful  support.  There  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  on 
that  point.  But  without  any  criticism  of  the  past,  we  do  believe  that  the 
times  and  the  churches  demand  of  our  publishing  Society  a  broader,  higher 
quality  of  service  in  the  future,  and  that  our  churches  would  welcome  the 
accession  to  its  forces  of  some  man  capable  of  inspiring,  organizing,  and 
leading  our  Sabbath-school  forces  to  better  results.  If  we  have  not  room 
for  such  a  man,  we  should  make  it  Whether  his  place  now  would  be  with 
the  publishing  Society,  or,  by  the  new  departure  which  commits  our  Sab- 
bath-school work  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  in  connection  with 
that  organization,  or  whether  the  work  is  really  broad  enough  to  demand 
two  men  —  one  as  editor  and  another  as  an  active  field-agent  —  are  ques- 
.tions  of  policy  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Bullard's  book  is  not  a  history,  but  it  contains  much  of  historical 
material,  and  is  an  important  contribution.  It  is  not  a  logical  discussion 
of  Sabbath-school  philosophy,  but  it  furnishes  material  for  such  discus- 
sion. Its  sttucture  is  rather  miscellaneous,  more  so  in  fact  than  in  appear- 
ance, and  many  of  its  anecdotes  and  incidents  would  be  as  well  placed 
xmder  different  heads.  But  as  a  whole,  it  is  richly  worthy  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  Sabbath -school  workers.  We  hope  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation 
among  them  ;  and  we  are  sure  the  reading  of  it  must  stimulate  them  to 
more  intelligent,  prayerful,  and  effective  labor  in  this  important  field* 

^  See  Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co.,  p.  85. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

An  Introduction  to  Political  Economy^  by  Prof.  Arthur  Latham  Perry, 
LL.  D.,  of  Williams  College,  is  designed  as  a  briefer  and  more  elementary 
discussion  of  the  subject  than  the  Elements^  etc.,  by  the  same  author, 
published  in  1866,  which  has  reached  its  fourteenth  edition.  Prof.  Perry 
is  an  earnest  and  fearless  exponent  of  the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  and  the 
large  sale  of  his  previous  work  indicates  the  increasing  prevalence  of  these 
doctrines  in  the  instruction  given  by  our  schools  and  colleges. 

The  work  before  us  treats,  in  as  many  chapters,  of  value,  production, 
commerce,  money,  credit,  and  taxation.  The  style  is  animated,  and  suffi- 
ciently rhetorical  to  suggest  the  lecture-room  rather  than  illustrate  the 
calmly  scientific  treatise. 

Very  much  may  be  said  truly  and  fiaiirly  on  the  question  of  free  trade  and 
protection.  It  is  not  a  question  of  vital  ethics,  but  one  of  expediency 
solely.  It  has  no  aspect  which  affords  legitimate  ground  for  the  heat,  the 
passion,  the  invective,  the  "  scorn  "  with  which  this  book  is  so  highly 
flavored,  but  demands  and  is  entitled  to  just  the  same  treatment  as  other 
questions  of  political  economy.  It  was  treated  in  this  way  by  Adam  Smith, 
the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  free  trade,  and  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  its 
greatest  apostle ;  and  in  this  mode  it  was  generally  treated  until  British 
manufacturers  became  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  losing  a  large  market 
in  the  United  States,  and  infused  a  different  temper  into  the  discussion. 

All  communities  suffer  from  the  presence  and  irrepressible  activity  of  a 
class  of  men  whose  brains  are  so  constructed  that  ideas  can  only  pass 
through  them  single  file.  They  see  no  truth  as  part  of  the  constellation  to 
which  it  belongs ;  no  one  attended  by  its  satellites  even.  Each  truth  in 
turn  fills  the  entire  cerebrum.  Such  was  Sulla,  such  Robespierre ;  such 
was  the  school  of  Virginia  statesmen,  such  the  Garrisonian  school  of  aboli- 
tionists. Such  persons  can  admit  no  qualification  of  any  idea,  whether 
in  the  region  of  abstract  thought  or  in  social  problems. 

There  is  no  open  sea  of  human  thought  where  such  men  come  to  more 
hopeless  shipwreck  than  in  that  of  political  economy.  Social  conditions 
are  so  myriad-formed,  legitimate  interests  so  conflicting,  that  any  abstract 
truth,  moving  amid  the  throng,  may  be  likened  to  one  threading  his  way 
through  a  compact  crowd,  now  swerving  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  and 
anon  retracing  his  steps,  in  search  of  a  point  where  the  crowd  is  less  impen- 
etrable. These  people  solve  the  problem  by  mounting  an  engine  and 
driving  straight  through  the  compact  mass,  crushing  all  who  stand  in  their 
line  of  movement. 

Free  and  unrestricted  trade  is  undoubtedly  an  ideal  which  should  always 
be  in  the  mind's  eye  of  a  statesman  ;  but  then,  in  moving  towards  this 
ideal,  he  can  never  safely  lose  sight  of  the  maxim,  "  Tutus^  cito^  si  caute?^ 
Even  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  great  evangelist  of  free  trade,  not  surely  from 
any  loyalty  to  truth,  but  to  preserve  his  rank  among  sane  men,  admits  in  a 

*  See  Scribner,  Armstrong  ft  Co.,  p.  333. 
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foot-note,  in  diamond  type,  that  his  reasoning  on  the  subject  is  of  course 
only  applicable  to  nations  possessing  such  a  parity  of  conditions  that  they 
can  safely  trust  to  the  effect  of  free  competition. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  strikes  us  in  a  cursory  survey  of  the  past 
is  that  wherever  a  people  rely  upon  the  sale  of  raw  material,  they  remain 
poor  and  ignorant,  and  are  utterly  incapable  of  entering  the  lists  to  con- 
tend for  the  prizes  of  a  progressive  civilization,  while  every  step  forward 
in  the  multiplication  of  mechanical  industries  elevates  their  condition. 
Granting  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  as  enunciated  by  Mill,  it 
must  still  be  confessed  that  it  is  fairly  possible  to  doubt  its  practical  expe- 
diency, for  here  is  a  conflicting  truth,  which  crushes  it  in  the  jaws  of  a  vice, 
and  which  cannot  be  called  in  question. 

Another  truth  is  that,  almost  without  exception,  the  great  successful 
industries  of  the  world  have  been  the  fruit  of  governmental  action,  and  not 
of  spontaneous  movements  ;  and  we  are  thus  afforded  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  every  young  nation,  at  least,  needs  the  fostering  care  of  its 
government  in  this  regard.  Perhaps  no  writer  on  the  subject  has  said 
anything  so  pithy  and  epigrammatic  as  one  sentence  of  Mr.  Lownde's  (we 
think  it  was)  :  '*  Gentlemen  tell  us  that  we  should  purchase  where  we  can 
purchase  cheapest.     I  tell  them  we  should  buy  where  we  can  pay  easiest." 

Our  author  asserts  (p.  147)  that "  it  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
principle  of  restriction  that  ocean  ship-building  has  practically  ceased  in 
the  United  States,  under  the  perfection  of  protection,  and  the  American 
flag  has  mostly  disappeared  from  the  ocean."  But  he  should  know  that 
under  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  exclusive  emplo3rment  of  our  coasting 
trade  chiefly,  and  in  part,  perhaps,  by  the  refusal  of  American  registry  to 
foreign-built  ships,  the  American  commercial  marine  grew  rapidly  into  such 
proportions  as  made  it  a  world's  wonder ;  that  nothing  like  it  had  ever  been 
seen ;  and  that  this  extreme  prosperity  continued  until  the  collusion  of  the 
British  Ministry  under  the  lead  of  Lord  John  Russell  with  the  Confed- 
erate government  accomplished  its  purpose  of  annihilating  our  commer- 
cial marine ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  huge  bounties  (protection)  granted 
by  the  British  government  to  her  mercantile  steam  navy  have  enabled 
British  shipping  to  get  such  a  start  that  it  has  defied  all  competition. 

This  instance  of  misstatement  of  facts  and  of  delusive  argument  from 
them  does  not  stand  alone  in  the  book  under  review.  The  volume  is  not 
always  exhaustive  in  analysis.  In  the  chapter  on  ^'  Credit,"  for  example, 
while  describing  the  precise  forms  for  promissory-notes  and  bills  of 
exchange,  for  which  no  particular  form  is  necessary,  no  allusion  is  made 
to  a  vital  point  which  needs  elucidation, — the  significance,  responsi- 
bilities, and  privileges  of  an  indorsement. 

The  work  is  in  substance  an  attack  on  the  present  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  its  industries,  but  it  will  hardly  stand  the  light  of 
sound  criticism. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  is  a  very  diligent  and  useful 
agency  of  the  national  government.     Its  annual  reports  have  for  years 
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embodied  valuable  information,  —  summaries  of  progress  and  results  in 
education  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  But  if  it  had  never  done  any 
other  work  than  the  producing  of  its  recent  Special  Report  on  Public 
Libraries^  etc.,  it  would  have  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  country  and  paid 
richly  for  all  its  cost.  It  gives  us,  in  the  compass  of  1276  pages,  an 
account  of  every  public  library  in  the  country  ;  discussions  of  the  various 
classes  of  libraries  and  their  work ;  of  the  structure  of  buildings  and  their 
arrangements  ;  of  the  selection,  catalogmng,  and  using  of  the  books,  and 
of  almost  every  properly  related  topic. 

In  this  work  the  editors  have  had  the  assistance  of  the  leading  libra- 
rians and  experts  in  their  various  departments.  Four  hundred  and  thirty 
pages  are  filled  with  the  various  library  statistics ;  and  of  the  eight  hundred 
and  forty-six  remaining,  only  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  are  occupied 
by  the  work  of  the  editors,  —  six  hundred  and  thirteen  with  essays  and 
discussions  by  contributors.  Among  these  are  Horace  £.  Scudder,  de- 
scribing libraries  one  hundred  years  ago ;  F.  B.  Perkins  on  "  Professorships 
of  Books  and  Reading  "  and  "  How  to  make  Town  Libraries  Successful " ; 
Henry  A.  Homes,  ll.  d.,  on  State  Libraries  and  ^^  Historical  Societies  " ; 
J.  P.  Quincy  on  "  Free  Libraries  "  ;  W.  J.  Fletcher  on  **  Public  Libraries 
in  Manufacturing  Communities  "  and  "  Public  Libraries  and  the  Young  " ; 
Justin  VVinsor  on  "  Reading  in  Popular  Libraries  "  and  **  Library  Build- 
ings "  ;  William  F.  Poole  on  the  "  Organization  and  Management  of  Public 
Libraries  "  ;  Prof.  Otis  H.  Robinson  on  "  College  Library  Administra- 
tion," "  Indexing,"  and  "  Titles  of  Books  "  ;  C.  A.  Cutter  on  "  Library 
Catalogues  "  and  "  Elaborate  Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue  "  ;  A.  R. 
SpofFord  on  "  Binding  and  Preservation  of  Books,"  "  Periodical  Litera- 
ture," "  Works  of  Reference,"  and  **  Library  Bibliography  " ;  while  *'  Cata- 
logues and  Cataloguing  "  are  further  discussed  by  Melvil  Dewey,  S.  B. 
Noyes,  Jacob  Schwartz,  and  John  J.  Bailey.  Eighteen  illustrations  are 
given  of  the  most  interesting  libraries  in  the  country. 

This  list  of  names  and  topics  will  indicate  something  of  the  variety  and 
value  of  the  volume.  No  private  publisher  could  have  ventured  on  its 
production,  for  its  patrons  would  be  too  few  to  warrant  the  expense  ;  but 
the  number  is  increasing  of  those  who  need  its  counsels,  and  who  will 
seek  and  profit  by  them.  It  cannot  fail  to  exert  an  exceUent  influence  in 
stimulating  the  growth  and  assisting  to  give  shape  to  the  multitude  of 
libraries  already  springing  up,  and  sure  to  increase  in  the  near  future. 

Its  interest  is  by  no  means  limited  to  public  libraries  and  librarians. 
Every  lover  of  books,  every  private  collector,  every  man  who  has  been 
touched  ever  so  lightly  by  Dibdin's  bibliomania  or  who  loves  to  follow 
nice  distinctions,  will  find  here  much  in  which  he  can  revel  with  satisfac- 
tion. It  does  not  diminish,  but  it  increases  its  value,  that  the  same  topics 
sometimes  recur  from  different  points  of  view,  and  that  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed are  somewhat  various.  Mr.  Quincy  and  Mr.  Winsor  plainly  hold 
divergent  views  on  the  difficult  problem,  how  far  it  is  the  province  of  the 
public  library  to  elevate  rather  than  to  supply  the  popular  demand  ;  but  we 

^  See  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  p.  87. 
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are  glad  that  each  has  opportunity  to  present  them  in  a  place  where  they 
are  so  sure  to  receive  attention. 

Among  the  latest  issues  of  the  Harpers  is  a  volume  from  the  pen  of 
Vemey  Lovett  Cameron,  of  the  British  Navy,  entitled  Across  Africa^ 

Commander  Cameron  spent  three  years  and  five  months  in  a  tour 
through  the  continent  of  Africa,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  coast. 
His  object  was  to  learn,  if  possible,  something  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  to 
obtain  information  which  should  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade. 
The  time  occupied  was  from  1872  to  1875.  This  traveller  prepared  him- 
self for  his  work  by  learning  a  number  of  languages,  and  having  had  con- 
siderable previous  experience  in  the  navy  service  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
had  peculiar  advantages  for  an  enterprise  in  which  few  would  be  qualified 
to  engage. 

The  hardships  and  perils  through  which  one  must  pass  in  walking  across 
this  comparatively  unexplored  continent  cannot  be  appreciated  even  after 
reading  the  vivid  narrative  here  given.  There  is  no  means  of  conveying 
the  baggage  of  the  traveller  except  on  the  backs  of  servants,  whose  lazi- 
ness is  such  that  they  demand  constant  stimulus,  and  whose  thievishness 
is  such  that  they  require  continual  watching. 

The  slave-trade,  which  still  destroys  millions  of  lives,  seems  a  form  of 
depravity  which  philanthropy  and  Christian  zeal  assail,  but  cannot  exter- 
minate. This  writer  says,  "  I  am  convinced  that  more  [slaves]  are  taken 
to  the  coast  near  Benguela  than  can  be  absorbed  there,  and  that  an  outlet 
for  them  must  exist.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  in  spite  of  the  unre- 
mitting vigilance  of  the  commanders  of  our  men-of-war,  and  of  the  lives 
and  treasure  that  England  has  expended  in  the  suppression  of  this  inhu- 
man traffic,  many  slaves  are  still  smuggled  away,  possibly  to  South  America 
or  the  West  Indies."    (Pages  353,  354.) 

Still  the  principal  slave  traffic  is  at  the  present  time  among  the  Africans 
themselves.  Our  author  testifies,  "  The  slave-trade  is  spreading  in  the 
interior,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  it  is  either  put  down  with  a  strong 
hand,  or  dies  a  natural  death  from  the  total  destruction  of  the  population. 
At  present,  events  are  tending  towards  depopulation."    (Page  196.) 

Again,  "  Passing  through  the  ruins  of  so  many  deserted  villages,  once 
the  homes  of  happy  and  contented  people,  was  indescribably  saddening. 
Where  now  were  those  who  built  them  and  cultivated  the  surrounding 
fields  ?  Where  ?  Driven  off  as  slaves,  massacred  by  villains  engaged  in 
a  war  in  which  these  poor  wretches  had  no  interest,  or  dead  of  starvation 
and  disease  in  the  jungle.  Africa  is  bleeding  out  her  life-blood  at  every 
pore.  A  rich  country,  requiring  labor  only  to  make  it  one  of  the  greatest 
producers  in  the  world,  is  having  its  population,  already  far  too  scanty  for 
its  needs,  daily  depleted  by  the  slave-trade  and  internecine  war.  Should 
the  present  state  of  affairs  be  allowed  to  continue,  the  whole  country  will 
gradually  relapse  into  jungles  and  wilds,  and  will  become  more  and  more 
impenetrable  to  the  merchant  and  traveller.    That  this  should  be  a  possi- 

'  See  Harper  &  Brothers,  p.  333. 
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bility  is  a  blot  on  the  boasted  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
(Page  152.) 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  this  traveller  gives  the  following  testi- 
mony, which  illustrates  a  strange  phase  of  human  nature  :  — 

"  I  believe  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  were  much  better  treated  when 
bought  by  the  traders  than  while  they  remained  in  the  hands  of  their 
native  owners.  They  were  mostly  captives,  surprised  when  in  the  woods 
a  short  way  from  their  own  villages,  and  had,  of  course,  to  be  kept  in 
chains  by  their  masters  to  prevent  their  escaping ;  otherwise  they  were 
not  really  badly  used,  being  fairly  fed  and  not  overloaded.  In  the  few 
cases  of  bad  treatment  which  came  under  my  notice,  the  owners  were 
either  slaves  themselves,  or  freedmen  who,  on  beginning  to  taste  the 
delights  of  freedom,  seemed  anxious  to  prevent  any  one  lower  in  the 
scale  from  rising  to  a  like  state  of  happiness."    (Pages  238,  239.) 

The  cheating  propensities  of  human  nature  are  thus  illustrated  :  — 

"  The  art  of  cheating  is  very  well  understood  by  the  native  fish-mongers; 
for  in  the  centre  of  some  of  the  baskets  I  found  earth,  stones,  broken 
pottery,  and  gourds,  so  stowed  as  to  make  up  the  proper  weight  and  bulk. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  noble  savage  is  not  one  whit 
behind  his  civilized  brethren  in  adulterating  food  and  giving  short  measure, 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  clumsiness  of  his  method."    (Pages  375, 

376-) 

The  principal  kind  of  food  used  by  the  inhabitants  is  a  sort  of  porridge 
made  from  flour  or  meal,  maize  being  more  common  than  wheat.  Sun- 
dried  fish  are  frequently  eaten,  even  when  they  become  a  mass  of  putre- 
faction ;  and  one  of  the  most  seemingly  incredible  statements  of  the  book 
is  that  on  such  diet  the  inhabitants  thrive. 

The  following  testimony  as  to  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  is  as  incred- 
ible, and  more  repulsive :  — 

"^  They  are  cannibals,  and  most  filthy  cannibals.  Not  only  do  they  eat 
the  bodies  of  enemies  killed  in  battle,  but  also  of  people  who  die  of  dis- 
ease. They  prepare  the  corpses  by  leaving  them  in  running  water  till 
they  are  nearly  putrid,  and  then  devour  them  without  any  further  cooking. 
They  also  eat  all  sorts  of  carrion,  and  their  odor  is  very  foul  and  revolt- 
ing."   (Page  248.) 

A  large  map  of  the  region  through  which  Capt.  Cameron  passed  accom- 
panies the  volume.  Those  who  would  acquaint  themselves  with  this 
comparatively  unknown  continent  will  find  this  book  entertaining  and 
instructive.  The  author  has  ^enriched  it  with  thirty-two  full-page  plates 
and  a  hundred  and  thirty  smaller  illustrations,  which  greatly  add  to  its 
attractiveness. 
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The  Quarterly, — This  Review  is  not  designed  to  express  merely  the  opinions 
of  the  editor.  Its  pages  are  open  to  free  discussion,  but  there  are  reason- 
able limits  to  this  liberty.  The  space  which  can  be  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  topics  upon  which  there  is  any  great  difference  of  opinion  within  the  ranks 
of  Congregationalists  is  small,  and  the  editor  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  give  up 
that  limited  space  to  the  presentation  of  the  extreme  views  of  any  and  every  man 
who  may  have  a  nominal  connection  with  our  denomination.  The  general  design 
is  to  present  such  views  as  may  be  regarded  as  representative  of  the  denomination, 
such  as  the  great  majority  receive.  There  are  some  themes  on  which  there  is  such 
diversity  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  views  of  different  individuals  shall 
be  freely  presented.  Hence,  in  the  present  number  the  two  articles  on  "  Church 
Creeds/'  neither  of  which  can  be  regarded  as  extreme,  are  designed  to  go  together. 
The  latter  is  not  an  answer  to  the  former,  but  it  presents  another  view,  and  may 
prove  correctif e  of  what  many  will  regard  as  the  erroneous  drift  of  the  former. 
Both  were  prepared  originally  to  be  read  to  an  audience,  and  it  was  not  thought 
best  to  change  their  style  before  giving  them  an  insertion  here.  The  two  arti- 
cles are  presented  to  our  readers  as  diverse  chapters  of  a  free  discussion  of  an 
absorbing  theme. 

Recent  Statistics,  —  The  question  as  to  the  date  of  the  annual  statistics  of  our 
churches  has  elicited  considerable  interest.  A  prominent  minister  in  Vermont 
makes  the  following  sensible  suggestions  in  the  Vermont  Chronicle:  — 

"  The  recent  issue  of  the  Quarterly  gives  statistics  of  Congregational  churches 
in  forty-one  States  and  Territories,  including  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these 
forty-one  States  and  Territories,  four  gather  their  statistics  on  or  about  the  ist  of 
January,  one  in  March,  two  in  April,  six  in  May,  three  in  June,  one  in  July,  five 
about  the  ist  of  September,  sixteen  the  1st  of  October,  one  in  November,  and  two 
in  December.  The  Empire  State  numbers  its  Congregational  Israel  August  31,  — 
classed  above  with  September  i.  February  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  only  month  of 
the  twelve  that  is  slighted  in  this  census-taking.  Is  it  because  it  is  the  lecut  of 
the  twelve  ? 

'*  Half  of  the  New  England  States,  including  the  two  which  lead  all  the  rest  in 
the  number  and  strength  of  their  churches,  and  the  State  of  Florida,  have  their 
statistical  correspond  with  the  dominical  year.  The  editor  of  the  Quarterly  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  this  plan  by  all  the  States.  And  it  obviously  has  its  advan- 
tages.  It  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  double  date,  e,  g,^  1876-7.  It  would 
give  ample  time  to  all  to  get  complete  statistics.  The  earliest  meetings  of  the 
State  bodies  are  held  in  May,  and  this  would  allow  four  months  for  gathering 
statistics.  At  present  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  there  is  little  more  than  a  week 
allowed  for  procuring  and  condensing  the  returns,  and  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
full  and  complete  returns  are  received  and  reported  at  their  annual  meetings. 
And  lastiy  it  would  insure  uniformity.  The  particular  date  is  a  matter  of  minor 
importance  ;  but  in  order  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  statistics  their  date  should  be 
uniform.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  with  their  eight  hundred  and  sixteen 
churches,  —  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  members,  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole,  —  lead  off  on  the  ist  of 
January.    Let  us  in  the  other  States  follow  their  lead." 

The  difficulty  of  securing  full  and  accurate  statistics  from  3,509  churches,  of 
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which  only  930  have  pastors  i^id  796  have  not  even  acting  pastors,  is  appreciated 
but  by  few.  Many  of  the  ministers  cherish  little  or  no  interest  in  statistics.  They 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves  even  of  the  meaning  of  the  questions 
which  they  are  requested  to  answer. 

One  would  suppose  that  ministers  in  charge  of  churches  would  at  least  know 
what  is  meant  by  "  absent  members,"  yet  to  the  question,  "  How  many  absent 
members  Jan.  i  ?  "  several  gave  as  their  reply  last  year,  "  No  meeting  on  that 
day."  To  the  questions,  "  Number  of  males,"  "  Number  of  females,"  one  min- 
ister's reply  for  years  was,  "In  Christ  Jesus  they  are  neither  male  nor  female." 
A  minister  has  been  known  to  be  so  opposed  to  furnishing  the  statistics  of  his 
church  that  the  secretary  of  the  State  organization  has  been  obliged  to  secure 
them  personally  or  to  hire  a  third  party  to  procure  them.  Where  there  is  no  min- 
ister, the  church  clerk  often  has  no  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  promptness 
and  accuracy,  and  he  makes  his  returns  when  he  pleases,  or,  it  may  be,  neglects 
it  altogether.  Still  there  are  persons  who  think  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  gather  full 
and  accurate  statistics  from  three  or  four  thousand  churches,  in  over  forty  States 
and  Territories,  and  have  them  tabulated  and  printed  in  a  few  weeks  I  The  crude- 
ness  on  this  subject  which  is  possible  to  the  human  mind  is  exemplified  from  the 
following  card  recently  received  :  "Why  should  the  Quarterly  take  such  pains 
to  have  the  statistics  of  the  churches  just  a  year  old  ?  It  is  doubtless  very  desir- 
able to  have  the  reports  from  the  different  States  cover  the  same  time,  and  to 
have  that  time  a  calendar  year,  but  why  not  publish  the  reports  in  the  April  or 
July  number  ?  The  idea  of  waiting  till  1879  for  statistics  of  the  year  1877  Mems 
absurd.  Historical  interest  is  wanting  in  reports  two  years  old,  and  they  certainly 
cannot  be  considered  news." 

Here  the  same  statistics  are  represented  as  "just  a  year  old  "  and  as  "two  years 
old,"  and  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  statistics  for  Jan.  i  printed  in  the  Quarterly 
of  April  or  July  of  the  same  year.  This  writer  does  not  stop  to  think  that  the 
statistics  are  collected  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  District  Conferences,  and  then 
consolidated  for  each  Sute  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Conference,  and  then 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  State  Conferences ;  that  in  the  large  States  it 
requires  months  of  time  to  perform  this  labor ;  that  the  meetings  of  the  State 
bodies  which  authorize  the  publication  of  these  statistics  are  in  May,  June,  Sep- 
tember, and  October.  How  can  the  Quarterly  reprint  in  April  or  July  the 
statistics  which  a  State  body  does  not  authorize  to  have  printed  until  October }  It 
is  no  use  to  attempt  impossible  things.  One  State  Secretary  who  writes  insisting 
on  having  rtcent  statistics,  prints  the  returns  of  his  own  State  with  "  estimates  " 
for  churches  from  which  no  returns  were  received,  and  closes  his  report  with  the 
humiliating  confession,  "  The  prospect  of  figures  that  will  not  lie  seems  more 
remote  than  it  did  twelve  months  ago." 

When  the  same  figures  are  given  year  after  year,  it  is  presumptive  evidence  that, 
although  they  may  bear  a  recent  date,  they  are  not  fresh  returns.  The  State  of 
Connecticut  has  not  failed  to  give  returns  from  every  church  any  year  for  nu>re 
than  ten  years !  The  reason  is  that  the  secretary  takes  time  as  well  as  exemplifies 
perseverance.  Those  who  clamor  for  recent  statistics  should  know  that  only  full 
and  accurate  statistics  are  of  value,  and  that  to  give  such  and  still  have  them 
recent  is  a  practical  impossibility. 

A  Noble  Manhood,  —  We  hear  not  a  little  said  at  the  present  day  about  the 
development  of  noble  and  manly  qualities.  Indeed,  religion  is  often  represented 
as  consisting  in  the  highest  manhood.    Honor,  dignity,  a  generous  disposition. 
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sweetness  of  temper^  are  exalted  as  though  they  constituted  the  highest  type  of 
Christian  character.  These  qualities  we  would  not  disregard  or  depreciate.  In- 
deed, we  do  not  believe  in  the  genuineness  of  a  religion  which  does  not  include 
morality  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  We  have  noticed,  however,  that  some  who 
have  been  disposed  to  say  the  most  about  a  noble  manhood  have  had  but  little  to 
say  about  our  relations  to  Christ  as  a  Redeemer,  and  have  gradually  lost  their 
fealty  to  the  cardinal  truths  which  are  held  in  our  Congregational  churches.  A 
number  of  ministers  who  have  renounced  our  faith  have  recently  withdrawn  from 
our  denomination  and  identified  themselves  with  a  so-called  more  liberal  party. 
Where  they  have  done  this  readily  and  freely,  we  respect  their  honesty  and  their 
sense  of  honor.  In  some  instances,  however,  individuals  have  continued  in  the 
ministry  of  our  denomination  after  they  have,  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  repudi- 
ated our  doctrines,  and  have  sown  division  in  the  churches  to  which  they  have 
ministered,  or,  it  may  be,  entirely  ruined  these  churches.  They  have  finally  left  us 
because  no  church  would  tolerate  them  any  longer,  or  because  they  ceased  to  feel 
at  home  among  us.  It  may  well  be  considered  by  our  Ministerial  Associations,  to 
which  our  churches  generally  look  as  the  guardians  of  the  integrity  of  the  min- 
istry,  whether  it  is  right  for  them  to  retain  in  their  membership  those  who  are  of 
such  questionable  orthodoxy  as  to  preach  in  a  manner  to  rend  our  churches  in 
pieces.  But  back  of  this  is  a  question  to  be  considered  by  the  minister  himself, 
whether  it  is  honest  and  honorable  for  him  to  retain  his  position  in  our  ministry 
after  he  has  secretly  repudiated  our  fiiith.  For  instance,  if  a  minister  of  our 
denomination  has  renounced  the  doctrine  of  the  future  endless  punishment  of 
those  who  die  in  impenitence,  does  not  honesty  and  honor  require  him  to  make 
the  fiict  known,  and  should  he  not  identify  himself  with  the  Universalists,  to  whom 
he  belongs  ?  Can  he  evince  a  noble  manhood  and  not  do  this  ?  It  is  one  thing 
to  talk  about  honor  and  nobility,  and  quite  another  to  evince  the  spirit  which  we 
avowedly  extol.  To  substitute  the  praise  of  virtues  for  the  personal  illustration 
of  those  virtues  is  presenting  a  sad  spectacle  to  men,  to  angels,  and  to  God. 
One  minister  who  is  in  good  and  regular  standing  in  our  denomination  has 
recently  received  a  unanimous  call  from  what  is  recognized  as  an  infidel  society, 
and  has  accepted  it.  He  commenced  some  years  since  preaching  what  is  called 
the  moral  theory  of  the  atonement,  and  he  has  landeH  at  the  position  of  a  regular 
preacher  for  an  infidel  society.  We  respect  his  logical  consistency ;  for  in  our 
view  the  moral  theory  of  the  atonement  is  an  at-one-ment,  but  no  atonement  It 
is  a  plank  taken  from  an  unevangelical  systenL  It  may  be  tacked  on  to  our  ortho- 
dox system,  but  it  does  not  belong  to  it.  We  would  extol  the  moral  influence 
which  Christ  exerts  to  win  the  soul ;  but  to  represent  that  moral  influence  as  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  atonement,  and  to  shape  one's  theories  to  that  seed- 
principle  involves  Unitarianism,  and  Unitarianism  carried  to  its  strictly  logical  re- 
sults ends  in  infidelity.  There  is  no  logical  stopping-place  between  the  moral  theory 
of  the  atonement  and  infidelity.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  respect  the  logical 
consistency  of  the  successor  of  Theodore  Parker.  The  consistency  of  a  pro- 
fessedly orthodox  association  in  retaining  him  is  another  matter ;  and  his  honor 
in  continuing  his  membership  in  our  body  is  the  point  to  which  we  would  call 
attention.  This  one  case  we  refer  to,  not  invidiously,  but  simply  as  an  example  of 
what,  in  a  less  distinct  form,  is  to  be  found  not  infrequently  within  our  ranks. 
We  believe  in  advanced  thought,  but  we  do  not  believe  in  thought  on  the  cardinal 
truths  of  religion  in  advance  of  the  Bible.  We  believe  in  the  ripest  scholarship  in 
exegetical  study,  but  we  do  not  believe  in  that  vaunting  scholarship  which  explains 
away  the  clear  teachings  of  Scripture.     We  believe  in  liberality,  but  not  in 
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hypocrisyi  —  not  in  a  man's  continuing  to  bear  a  flag  to  which  he  has  become  at  heart 
disloyal  There  may  be  errors  temporarily  combined  with  truths  in  such  a  manner 
and  degree  that  it  may  be  expedient  to  tolerate  them.  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor 
used  to  say,  "  If  it  were  not  for  the  glorious  inconsistencies  of  men,  I  do  not  know 
what  would  become  of  the  world."  Rut  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
men  in  the  ranks  of  our  ministry  whose  errors  are  so  fundamental,  and  who  allow 
those  errors  to  so  mould  their  preaching,  that  they  are  "  not  of  us."  Dr.  Gieorge 
Putnam  once  said  to  Theodore  Parker, "  If  you  want  to  smash  the  church  win- 
dows, why  don't  you  go  outside  ?  " 

Tht  Revival  of  Religion  in  Boston,  ^T\i<t  prominent  persons  engaged  in  this 
revival  work  are  Joseph  Cook,  a  Congrregational  licentiate,  Dwight  I*  Moody,  a 
Congregational  lay  preacher,  and  Ira  D.  Sankey,  a  gospel  singer.  Mr.  Cook 
approaches  the  public  mind  on  the  side  of  philosophy  and  culture.  In  the  most 
remarkable  course  of  lectures  ever  delivered  in  this  modem  Athens,  he  has 
endeavored  to  substantiate  the  leading  truths  of  religion  from  evidences  drawn 
from  intuition,  instinctive  belief  syllogism,  and  experiment  The  institutions  of 
mankind,  the  productions  of  giant  minds  in  the  field  of  literature,  the  writings  of 
the  great  poets  of  all  ages,  and  the  disquisitions  of  philosophers,  have  been  sum* 
moned  as  his  witnesses,  and  on  such  evidence,  without  any  appeal  to  the  Bible,  he 
has  rested  the  claims  of  religion.  His  personal  peculiarity  consists  in  a  remarkable 
combination  of  analytical  and  rhetorical  power.  In  his  treatment  in  the  scientific 
method  of  an  evangelical  theme,  from  twelve  to  one  o'clock  every  Monday,  an 
audience  of  nearly  3*000  persons,  embracing  many  educated  and  disciplined  minds, 
and  every  variety,  from  the  most  reverential  to  the  most  openly  sceptical,  has  lis- 
tened in  rapture  to  his  arguments  and  appeals. 

Mr.  Moody  approaches  the  public  mind  on  the  side  of  Biblical  truth  and  of 
faith.  With  no  acquaintance  with  philosophy  or  appreciation  of  culture,  he  takes 
the  Bible  in  his  hand,  knowing  no  other  book  and  caring  for  no  other,  and  urges 
its  sacred  truths  upon  the  multitude  with  the  deepest  earnestness  and  a  tremendous 
energy.  It  is  a  phenomenon  worthy  of  study  that,  uncultivated  as  he  is,  he  is 
preaching  the  gospel  to  more  people  than  any  other  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
As  Charles  Wesley  aided  his  brother  by  his  sweet  songs,  so  to  Mr.  Sankey  is  due 
in  no  small  measure  the  charm  of  the  "  Tabernacle  "  services. 

The  state  of  the  public  mind  is  indicated  by  the  announcement,  among  the  themes 
for  the  services  of  a  single  Sabbath,  of  the  following :  '*  The  Nature  of  Things  " ; 
'*  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Emerson ;  or.  Society  and  Solitude  " ;  "  The  Scientific 
Method  in  Religion  " ;  *'  Rev.  Mr.  Cook's  View  of  the  Trinity" ;  ** The  Origin  of 
Mr.  Moody's  Bible  a  Political  Fraud  " ;  **  Jesus  and  Socrates  "  ;  *'  Godhood  in  All 
Men ;  hence,  what  ? "  ;  "  Creeds,  Paganism,  Science,  and  Infidelity  "  \  '*  Spiritual 
Evolution  based  upon  Historical  Evidence  from  the  French  Prophets  of  1688^ 
through  Certain  Religious  Revivals,  to  the  Advent  of  Modem  Spiritism." 

The  intellect  of  the  community  is  aroused,  and  the  hearts  of  many  are  touched 
by  Divine  power.  It  is  of  interest,  under  these  circumstances,  to  notice  that  the 
revival  tests  the  theory  of  some  that  evangelical  men,  and  those  who  have  not 
been  regarded  as  evangelical,  are  "coming  together."  The  Unitarians  and  the 
Universalists  either  openly  oppose  or  else  stand  aloof  fi-om  this  revival.  Not  one 
of  the  men  identified  with  these  denominations,  who  have  been  regarded  as  most 
evangelical,  has  openly  co-operated  with  the  revivalists.  The  unevangelical  min- 
isters  of  to-day  have  no  more  sympathy  with  the  revivalists  than  their  predecessors 
had  with  Park  Street  Church  when  they  gave  it  the  firagrant  name  of  **  Brimstone 
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Corner."  Still  the  revival  moves  on,  and  never  before,  for  a  generation,  has  Uni- 
tarianism  felt  its  weakness  so  fully  as  now.  It  lowers  a  rope  to  men  *'  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,"  but  it  has  no  grappling-irons  of  truth  with  which  to  seize 
hold  of  and  raise  them.  The  revival  exalts  the  truth  and  honors  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

Basis  of  Christian  Union.  —  A  prominent  undenominational  paper  has  recently 
given  expression  to  the  following  ideas :  "  The  attempt  has  been  made  for  now 
many  years  to  secure  and  maintain  Christian  union  on  the  basis  of  intellectual 
agreement  on  theology.  .  .  .  We  hope  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
churches  will  recognize  the  principle  that  the  true  basis  of  accord  in  Christian 
work  is  not  any  theoretical  opinions,  but  spirit  and  purpose." 

How  can  there  be,  we  are  led  to  ask,  unity  of  purpose  which  is  not  based  on 
unity  of  belief  ?  How  can  a  company  unite  in  the  service  of  Christ,  some  of  whom 
believe  him  to  be  God,  while  others  of  the  company  believe  that  he  is  not  a  proper 
object  of  worship  ?  In  the  view  of  the  latter,  the  former  are  idolaters.  How  can 
those  who  believe  in  the  necessity  of  regeneration  be  colaborers  in  religious  work 
with  those  who  do  not  believe  in  any  such  necessity  ?  How  can  those  who  believe 
in  the  reality  of  retributive  justice  unite  in  their  measures  of  reform  with  those 
who  believe  that  all  motives  drawn  from  that  source  are  based  on  superstition  or 
a  lie  ?  There  must  be  some  fundamental  truths  from  which  our  spirit  is  imbibed 
and  in  which  our  purpose  takes  its  root 

The  same  paper  refers  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  as  '*  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  effective  Christian  organizations  "  in  our  own  day,  and  '*aa 
having  no  formal  creed,"  and  yet  it  feels  compelled  to  admit  that  this  association 
uses  "  at  second-hand  that  which  is  common  in  the  creeds  of  the  various  evangel- 
ical churches,  by  excluding  from  active  membership  all  except  members  of  those 
churches,"  without  apparently  seeing  that  this  concession  nullifies  the  force  of  the 
example  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  adduced. 

This  paper  continues,  **  The  union  which  has  been  so  manifest  a  feature  of  Mr. 
Moody's  work  has  not  been  a  union  of  intellects,  but  a  union  of  hearts,  a  union  in 
work."  So  far  as  Mr.  Moody's  services  in  Boston  are  concerned,  this  representa- 
tion applies  only  to  those  who  are  recognized  as  within  evangelical  lines.  Nothing 
can  be  wider  of  the  truth,  if  it  be  taken  in  its  natural  and  broad  sense.  Indeed, 
we  should  be  gratified  if  all  within  our  own  denomination  could  share  in  "  the 
union  of  hearts  "  which  Mr.  Moody's  work  has  exemplified.  This  distinguished 
lay-preacher  stated  in  one  of  his  discourses  in  Boston  that  in  his  acquaintance 
with  hundreds  and  thousands  of  ministers  he  had  noticed  that  "  those  who  do  not 
make  much  of  the  atonement,  who  do  not  give  prominence  to  the  substitution  of 
Christ  for  the  sinner,  are  not  successful  in  their  work."  The  Christian  union 
which  Mr.  Moody  has  illustrated  here  has  been  pre-eminently  based  on  doctrine, 
—  on  "  the  blood  of  the  Crucified  One." 
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OHUEOHES  FOBKED. 

BLACK  HILLS. 

OALAH\N,  Mr>.,Jan.ll. 

OLItrrONVILLE,  Wis.,  Feb.  86»  10  mem. 
bera. 

OBOTON  TOWNSHIP,  liioh.,  Feb.  T,  88 
membera. 

DALLAS,  Toxiu,  Jan.  7, 17  membera. 

EAST  SAGINAW,  Micb..  28  membera. 

GOOD  INTKNT,  Kun.,  Jan.  90,  16  mem. 
bera. 

GBOVE  HILL,  Dak.  Ter.,  If ar.  8, 18  mem* 

bera. 

HIXTOK,  Wis.,  Mar.  18, 48  membera. 

HUD80NVILLE,  Mich.,  Feb.  11,  &i  mem- 
bera. 

LINCOLN,  Neb.  (German ),  Mar.  4, 31  mem- 
bers. 

LYONS,  m.,  Jan.  14, 18  members. 

MASON  OITT,  111..  Mar.  25, 26  membera. 

MELVILLK.  III.,  Feb.  13. 

MILLBROOK.  Mi-b.,  Feb.  26, 6  membera. 

NORTH  FORK.  Kan. 

NORTH  LEONI,  Mlcb.,  Jan.  4,  28  mem- 
bera. 

OXFORD,  Mich.,  Mar.  1, 88  membera. 

PERU,  Ind..  Mar.  !.■>. 

PLEASANT  VALLE7,  Kan.,  11  membera. 

PRIMGU  AR.  lo.,  Jan.  28, 6  membera. 

RENO  CO..  Kan. 

RICHARDSON  CO.,  Neb.,  1st  Oh.,  Feb. 
25,  80  mem  hen. 

BUSH  CENTRE,  Kan  ,  Mar.  18, 6  memben. 

SCATTER  CRKEK,  Kan.,  Jan.  14. 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  Mich.,  Jan.  17,  40  mem- 
bers. 

SOUTH  GUIDE  ROCK,  Neb.,  Feb.  24,  10 
membera. 

STAR  PK  AIRIR,  Wis.,  Jan.  16. 11  memben. 

STONY  CREEK,  CL,  Jan.  10,  82  memben. 

TOMPKINS  AVENUE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  28. 

TYRONE,  Mich.,  42  membera. 

WASHINGTON  CO.,  Wis.  (German),  20 
membpra. 

WESTWOOD,  Mich.,  Mar.  18. 


laVIBTE&S  OBDAOTED. 

1878. 

GOODELL.  HENRY  M.,  to  the  work  of 
the  Ministry,  in  Cannon,  Mloh.,  Dee. 
Sermon  by  Rov.  Leroy  Warren,  of  Grand 
Rapids.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Ed- 
win Booth,  of  Ada. 

JENKINS,  OWEN,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  In  (Grafton  BUtlon)  Rawson- 
▼llle,  O.,  Dec.  28. 

1877. 

ATKINS,  DOANB  R.,  over  the  Oh.  in 
Wesibrook,  Ct.,  Jan.  17.  Sf>rmon  by 
Rev.  John  E.  Todd,  of  New  Haven.  Or- 
daining prayer  by  Rev.  Leonard  Baoon, 
D.  D.,  of  Yale  Seminary. 

BUTLER,  GARDNER  S.,  over  the  Ch.  In 
North  Troy,  Vt.,  Jan  8.  Sermon  and  or- 
daining prayer  by  Rev.  S.  Lysander 
Bates,  of  N«^wbury. 

DE  LA  VEKGNK,  ALEXANDER,  to  the 
work  of  tbe  Ministry,  in  Great  Bend, 
Kan.,  Mar.  22. 


HEADLEY,  I.  H.  B.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  In  Rowley,  Mass.,  Jan.  4. 

SMITH,  GEORGE  H.,  over  the  Ch.  In  Rio 
Vista,  Ol.,  Feb.  2.  Sermon  and  ordain- 
ing nrnyer  by  Rev.  George  Mooar,  d.  d., 
of  Oakland. 

SMITH,  JOHN  E..  over  the  Ohs.  in  Andover 
Centra,  and  West  Andover,  O.,  .Tan.  3. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Hamuel  W.  Dickinson, 
of  Jffferann.  Ordaining  pnyer  by  Rev. 
George  W.  Walker,  of  (}uy*s  Mills,  Pa. 

STICKLES,  PETER,  to  the  work  of  the 
Mtnlbtry,  in  Vienna,  Kan.,  Mar.  27.  Ser- 
mon  by  Rev.  Rneweil  W.  Parker  of 
Manhattan.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev. 
John  Seotf  trd,  of  fjonisvllle. 

TENNEY,  HERBEiiT  M.,  over  the  C!h.  in 
Wallingford,  Ct.,  Feb.  27.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Nathaniel  J.  Burton,  D.  D.,  of  Hart- 
ford. Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  John 
B.  Todd,  of  New  Haven. 

UTLEY,  WELLS  H.,  over  the  Ch.  In  Pon- 
tiac,  Mich.,  Mar.  1.  S<^rmon  by  Rev.  A. 
Hastings  Boas,  of  Port  Huron.  Ordain- 
ing prayer  by  Bev.  Minor  W.  Fairfield, 
of  Romeo. 

WILSON.  HENRY,  over  the  Chs.  in  Wyanet 
and  Providence,  lii..  Jan.  4.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  George  W.  Boardman,  d.  d.,  of 
dnlcai^o.  Ordaining  prav-er  by  Rev. 
William  T.  Bleokarn,  of  Dover. 


MINI8TEB8  INSTALLED. 
1877, 

COLWELL,  JOHN  W.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
West  Conoord,  N.  H.,  Feb.  28.  Sermon 
by  Etev.  Franklin  D.  Ayer,  of  Concord. 
Installing  pnyer  by  Rev.  Abraham 
Bnrnham,  of  East  Concord. 

EASTMAN.  Rev.  WILLIAM  R.,  over  the 
Oh.  in  Hnffleld,  Ct.,  Jan.  31.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Charles  B.  Palmer,  of  Bridge- 
port.   Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Lyman 

D.  Callcins  of  West  Bprlngfleld,  Maas. 
EATON,  R«^v.  JAMES  D..  over  tbe  Ch.  la 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  Feb.  13.  Sermon 
and  Installinv  by  Rev.  Jeramlsh  E.  Ran- 
kin, D.  D.,  of  Washington,  D.  O. 

GIBSON,  Rev.  E.  K.,  over  tiie  Oh.  In  Way- 
land,  Mich.  Sermon  by  Rev.  J.  Morgan 
Smith,  of  Grand  R:pids. 

GREEN  WOOD,  Rev.  WILLIAM,  over  the 
Ch.ln  Weat  Haverhill.  Mass.,  Mareh  18. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Lyman  Blake,  uf  Me- 
thuen.  Imitalllnff  praver  by  Rev.  John 
C.  Paine,  of  Groveland. 

HELMER,  Rev.  CHARLES  D.,  D.  D.,  over 
the  Tompkins  Avenue  Ch.  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Mar.  28.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Henry 
W.  Beecher,  of  Brooklyn.  InstalllDg 
prayer  by  Rev.  Joseph  Wild,  n.  D.,  or 
Brooklyn. 

HOOD,  Rev.  GEORGE  A.,  over  the  IMlvrlm 
Ch.ln  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Mar.  28.  Ser^ 
mon  and  installing  prayer  b  v  Rev.  Del- 
avan  L.  Leonard,  of  Northfleld. 

McLean,  Rev.  JAMES,  over  the  Ch.  in 
West  Bozford,  Mass.,  Feb.  28.  St-rmon 
by  Rev.  George  E.  Freeman,  of  Ablng- 
ton.    Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Calvin 

E.  Park,  of  We«t  Boxford. 
MERRILL,  Rev.  GEORGE  R.,  ov«*  the 
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2d  Ch.  In  Blddeford,  Me.,  Jan  2.  Bor- 
mon  by  Rev.  Bainnel  J.  Spalding,  d.  d., 
of  Newburyport,  Mnee.  InstalllnK  prayer 
by  Key.  Itrael  P.  Warren,  d.  d.,  of  Lew- 
Itton. 

MORLBY,  Bey.  JOHN  H.,  oyer  the  Ch.  In 
Winona,  Minn.,  March  I.  Sermon  by 
Rey.  John  BaMcom,  ll.  D.,of  the  State 
Univereity,  Wis.  Inetalllnff  prayer  by 
Rey.  Luclen  W.  Ohaney,  of  Manlcato. 

KOdd,  Rey.  A.  HASTINGS,  oyer  the  Oh. 
In  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Jan.  4. 

8LEKPKR,  Rev.  WILLIAM  Ty,  oyer  the 
Mission  Chapel  Ch.  In  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Feb.  14.  Herraon  byRey.  Chaa. 
M.  Lamson.  of  Worcester.  Installing 
prayer  by  Rey.  George  W.  Phillips,  of 
Worcester. 

WBLLMAN,  Rey.  WHEELER  M.,  oyer 
the  Ch.  In  Cora.  Kan.,  March  8.  Ser- 
mon by  Rey.  Robert  Samuel,  of  Oawker 
City.  InstalllDg  prayer  by  Rey.  J.  B. 
Eckman,  of  Osborne. 


MI9I8TEEB  DISIIISSED. 

1876. 

DB  FOREST,  Rey.  HENRY  S.,  from  the 
Ch.  in  Oonncil  Blufb,  lo.,  Dec.  21. 

1877. 

BALDWIN,  Rey.  JOHN  A.,  from  the  Oh. 

In  New  Baltimore,  Mich.,  Feb.  28. 
BOYNTON,   Itcy.  CHARLES   B.,  D.  »., 

fW>m  the  Vine  Street  Oh.  in  Cincinnati, 

O.,  Jan.  1. 
CURTISS,  Rey.  GILBERT  A.,  ftrom  the 

Ch.  in  Mlneyille,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  6. 
DANISL60N,  Key.  JOSEPH,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Saugertieti,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  13. 
DAY,  Roy.  THEODORE  L.,  from  the  let 

Oh.  in  Guilford,  Ct.,  Feb.  14. 
EMERSON,  Rey.  JOHN  D.,  from  the  2d 

Ch.  in  Biddeford,  Me.,  Jan.  2. 
SMBRSON,  Rey.  OLIVER  P.,  fh>m  the 

Ch.  hi  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  Fob.  15. 
FERRIS,  Rey.  LEONAkD   Z.,  from   the 

Ch.  iu  Gorham,  Me.,  Jan.  2. 
HALL,  Rey.  GEORGE  B.,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Littleton,  Mass.,  Feb.  13. 
HARDY,  Rey.  DANIEL  W.,  from  the  Ch. 

In  Stowe,  Vt.,  Mar.  26. 
HUNTRESS,  Rey.  EDWARD  S.,  from  the 

1st  Ch.  In  Derry,  N.  H.,  Feb.  22. 
JENKINS,  Rey.  JONATHAN  L.,  from  the 

Ist  Ch.  In  Amherst,  Mass.,  Jan. 
KINGSBURY.  Rey.  Jusiah  W.,  from  the 

Ch.  In  North  Reading.  Mass.,  Mar.  27. 
LORD,  Rey.  DANIEL  B.,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Lebanon,  Goshen,  Ct.,  Jan.  15. 
LOVE  JOY,  Rev.  GEORGE  E.,  fh>m  the 

Ch.  in  Candla,  N.  H  ,  April  14. 
POMEROY.  Rev.  EDWARD  N  ,  from  the 

Ch,  in  West  Springfield,  Msss.,  Mar.  28. 
POPE,  Rey.  CHARLES  H.,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Oakland,0al.,  Jan.  15. 
ROWLAND,  Roy.  LYMAN  S.,  from  the 

Ch.  in  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  20. 
BSBLYB,  Rey.  SAMUEL  T.,  D.  D.,  from 

the  Ch.  in  Eastliarapton,  Mai>s.,  Jan.  8. 
SMITH.  Rev.  EDWARD  G.,  from  the  Oh. 

In  Essex,  Mass.,  Feb.  8. 
TAYLOR,  Rev.  EDWARD,  D.  D.,  firom 

the  Ch.  In  Blnghamton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  0. 


MINISTERS  MABRIBD. 
1876. 

CLARK  — KIMBALL.  In  Lowell.  Mass., 
Deo.  10,  Bey.  George  L.  Clnrk,  of  SbeU 
burne,  to  Miss  Emma  F.  Kimball,  of 
LowelL 

DIXON— HOLMES.  Oct.  28,  Rey.  Alvin 
M.  Dixon,  of  Edgar,  Neb.,  to  Mrs.  Bliz- 
abeth  J.  Holmes,  of  Vandalia,  111. 

JONES  —  HUGHKS.  In  Judson,  Minn., 
Noy.  11,  Rey.  Dayid  D.  Jones  to  Miss 
Mary  A.  Hugh»  s. 

PARSONS  — ADAMS.  In  Camden,  Me., 
Dec.  18,  Rey.  Henry  M.  rari»oni>,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Adams,  of 
Camden. 

SOOTFORD  — POMEROY,  In  Burlingame, 
Kan.,  Dee.  14,  Rey.  Henry  0.  Scotford, 
of  North  Topekn,  to  Miss  Isabella  O. 
Pomeroy,  of  Burlingame. 

UPTON  - METCALK.  In  Elyria,  O..  Noy. 
22,  Rey.  Augustus  G.  Upton,  of  Wind- 
ham,  to  Miss  Lucy  H.  Mctcalf,  of  Elyria. 

WILKINSON  — CUTLER.  Noy.  10.  Rey. 
Thomas  R.  Wilkinson,  of  Union  Qroye, 
Minn.,  to  Miss  0.  L.  CuUer,  of  Irying. 

1877. 

BERRY  —  RICHARDSON.  In  Lowell, 
Mass..  Jan.  80,  Rev.  Augustus  Berry,  to 
Miss  Msry  C.  Richardson,  both  of  Pel- 
ham,  N.  H. 

HOLBROOK  — rOOLE.  In  Chicago,  HI., 
Feb.  18,  Rey.  Zt*phaniah  S.  Holbrook  to 
Miss  Alice  Poole,  both  of  Chicago. 

JONES  — BAKER.  In  Lawrence,  Ma»B., 
Jan.  26,  Rey.  Thomas  W.  Jones,  of  Ti- 
conderoga,  N.  Y.,  to  Mi8S  Sarah  M. 
Bauer,  of  Topeka,  Kan. 

KUTZ  —  LATHROl».  In  Wausoon,  O., 
Feb.  7,  Rey.  IJennr  D.  Kutz,  of  Klndlay, 
to  Mrs  Clara  G.  Lathrop,  of  Wauseon. 

OLMSTED  —  ADAMS.  In  Bust  Avon,  N. 
Y.,  Jan.  10,  Rtv  Franklin  W.  Olmsted, 
of  Townshend,  Vt.,  to  Miss  Frances  A. 
Adams,  of  Bast  Avon. 

TBACEY  — MAKCH.  In  Holliston,  Mass., 
Feb.  7,  Rey.  H.  A.  Trncy,  of  Sutton,  to 
Miss  Harriet  March,  of  llollision. 


MinSTERS  DEOEASED. 
1877. 

BATES,  Rey.  JOSIAH,  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal..  Jan.  16,  in  hU  63th  year. 

CARPENTER,  Rev.  E.  IRVING,  in  Swan- 
Key,  N.  H.,  Feb.  10.  in  his  65th  year. 

COOLEY,Rey.  HENRY  B..  in  North  Leo- 
minster, MaB«.,  F«5h.  17,  In  his  89th  year. 

FULLER,  Rev.  ROBEiiT  W.,  in  Stow, 
Mass.,  March  13,  in  his  71st  year. 

LORD.  Rey.  WILLIAM  H.,  D.  D.,  in  Mont. 

Keller,  Vt,  March  18,  in  his  54th  year. 
CH,  Rey.  HARVii.Y  G.,  in  Lamar, 
Mo.,  March  18. 

PAINE,  Rey.  SEWALL.  in  Montgomery, 
Vt.,  March  4,  In  hU  71i>t  vrnr. 

PARKER,  Itey.  BENJAMIN  W.,  in  Hon- 
olulu, S.  I.,  March  2i,  In  his  74th  year. 

TREAT,  Rev.  SELAtl  B,  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  March  28.  ii  his  74th  year. 

WHITING,  Roy.  EWARD  P.,  in  DeWltt. 
lo.,  Jan. 
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MIHI8TES8*  WIVES  DECEASED. 

1876. 

MERRILL,  Mrs.  M  ARTHA  A.,  wife  of  the 
late  Rev.  Knot,  in  Farmlngton,  Me. 
Dec.  19,  In  her  82d  year. 

WILSON,  Mrs.  LENNIE  W.,  wife  of  Rot. 
Or.  Haywood,  in  North  Brookfl«ld« 
Maes.,  Not.  2d,  In  her  2ad  year. 

1877. 

BUCK,  Mre.  ELMIRA  W.,  wife  of  Rev.  B. 

A.,  in  Pall  River,  Mnaa.,  Feb.  16. 
OARRUTHERS,  Mrs.  CLARISSA  M.,  wife 


of  Rev.  John  J.,  in  Portland,  Me.,  Feb. 

24. 
COLE Jfrs.  ANN  F.,  wife  of  Rev.  Sunnel, 

in  Klngsvllle.O.,  Jan.  11. 
CROCKBli,  Mrs.  ELIZABETH  P.,  wife  of 

the  late  Rev.  Zebulon,  la  Cromwell,  Ct., 

Feb.  26. 
ORIDLEY,  Mrs. ,  wife  of  Rev.  Albert 

L.,  In  Beoconia,  Mich.,  Mar.  2ti. 
HALBY,  Mrs.  JENNIE  R.,  wife  of  R«v. 

Frank,  in  Beabnxik,  N.  H.,  March. 
HARDING,  Mrs.  ELIZA  W.,wife  of  the 

late  Rt'V.  Sewiill.  in  Aabumdale,  Mass., 

Feb.  8,  In  her  70th  year. 
WALDO,  Mrs.  LUCY  ELIZ  ABETH,  wife 

of  Rev.   Levi  F..  In  Franklin,  Mich., 

March  8,  in  her  6]at  year. 
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^dama,  George  O.,  Alton,  111. 
Ald«n,  Ezra  J.,  Charlertown,  N.  H. 
Allen,  Ephralm  W..  No.  Mlddleboro»,  MaM. 
Aptborp,  Kuftia,  Big  Rock,  lo. 

Baoon,  William  F.,  Chelaea,  Moas. 
Baldwin,  Ourtla  C,  Sullivan,  O. 
Barrowa,  WUIIam  H.,  Btacyville,  lo. 
Barton,  Alanson  8.,  Oolcheaier,  VU 
Baaeom,  FlaveK  Hinadale,  111. 
Baaaett.  John  P.,  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 
Bean,  Ebenezer,  Gray,  Me. 
Bell,  liobert  0 ,  Mt.  Carmel,  Ct. 
Biabee,  Marvin  D.,  Oarabrldgeport,  Maaa. 
BUaell,  Oacar,  We«tford,  Ct. 
Bradford,  Benjamin  F.,  Madlaon,  Fla. 
Bradahaw,  John,  Council  BluflTa,  lo, 
Brigham,  Levi,  Marlboro',  Maaa. 
Bmee,  Wallace,  Pebble,  Neb. 
Burr,  Horace  M.,  Plymouth,  III. 

CaldweU,  William  E.,  Pent  Water,  Mich. 
Chamberlain,  Bertwell  N.,  GarretUvllle,  O. 
Oowan,  John  W.,  Norwalk,  O. 
Crawford,  OUa  D.,  W.  Bloomfleld,  N.  Y. 
Cnnia,  Gilbert  A.,  Hlllaboro*,  III. 

Dame,  Oharlea,  Newburyport,  Maaa. 
I>ftnielM>n,  Joseph,  Southbridge,  Maaa. 
Demareat,  Sidney  B.,  Dartford,  Wla. 
Dow,  J.  M.  H.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Eggleston,  Nathaniel  H.,  Willlamat'n,  Maaa. 
Evereat,  Aaa  E.,  Belle  Plalne,  lo. 

Foater,  Addison  P.,  Jeraey  City,  N.  J. 
Fallerton,  Jeremiah  E.,  North  Brookfleld, 


Geer,  Heman,  Tabor,  lo. 
Glbaon,  E.  K.,  Wayland,  Mich. 
Graaaie,  Thomaa  G.,  Sycamore,  Dl. 
Graah,  J.  W.,  Cambria,  N.  Y. 

Hall,  George  E.,  Vergennes,  Vt. 
Hamlin,  Cyrus,  Council  Bluffa,  lo. 
Hibbard,  David  S.,  Gilmanton  Centre,  N. 
Hick,  George  H.,  New  Hampton,  N.  Y. 
Hood,  George  A.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Hnbbell,  James  W.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Huntreaa,  Edward  S.,  WalJIngford,  Vt. 
Hyde,  Charles  M.,  Honolulu,  S.  I, 

Janee,  Elijah,  Oakland,  CaL 
Jenkins,  Jonathan  L.,  PIttsfleld,  Maaa. 
Jenkins,  Owen,  Grafton,  O. 

Kaley,  John  A.,  Irasburgh.  Vt 
Kotcham,  Henry,  OoUamer,  O. 


Kimball,  George  P.,  Austin,  Tex. 
Kingsbury,  Charlee  A.,  Chestnut  Hill. 

ICann,  Asa,  Raynham,  Mass. 

Marsh,  John  T.,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 

Mellen,  WUliam,  Oakham,  Maaa. 

Merrill,  J.  Lewis,  North  Chelmsford,  Maaa. 

Morton,  William  D..  Hartford,  Ct. 

Oamun,  "mUiam  T.,  Champion,  N.  Y. 

Page,  Henry,  Harvard,  Neb. 

Paine,  Bernard,  Boston,  Mass.,  28  Milford  St. 

Parmelee,  Howard  R.,  Edfnburg,  O. 

Paaco,  Martin  K.,  Belpre,  O. 

Perkins,  Benjamin  F.,  Sterling,  Maaa. 

Pinkerton,  Adam,  Arena,  Wis. 

Piatt,  Henry  D.,  Brighton,  III. 

Pratt,  Theodore  C,  OrfordviUe,  N.  H. 

Rawaon,  George  A.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
.  Reed,  Glover  0.,  Wadsworih,  O. 
Richardson,  William  T.,  Thompson,  O. 
Rogers,  Henry  M.,  Holdeo,  Maaa. 
Rowland,  Lyman  8.,  Lee,  Mass. 
Royoe,  Le  Roy,  Lexington,  O. 

SafTord,  John,  Ashtabula,  O. 
Baiter,  Charlee  C,  Denver,  Col. 
Scofleld,  William  C,  Owego,  N.  Y. 
Seymour,  Joel  M.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Smith,  George  H.,  Rio  Vista,  Cal. 
Smith,  John  E.,  Andover,  O. 
Spear,  William  E.,  Europe, 
Stafford,  B.  T.,  Street#boro»,  O. 
Stebbins,  Charles  E  ,  Brookfifeld,  Mass. 
Stickles,  Peter,  Vienna,.Kan. 
Stewart,  S.  J.,  Fitchburg,  Moss. 
Swinnerton,  Wm.  T.,  Dennis,  Mass. 

Tenney,  Herbert  M.,  Wallingford,  Cu 
Thain,  Alexander  R.,  Galesburg,  111. 
Thompson,  Cheboygan,  Mich. 
Thyng,  John  H.,  HubbanUton,  Vt. 
Todd,  Jamaa  D.,  Alt>ert  Lea,  Minn. 

Van  Wagner,  Jamea  M.,  Paris,  Tex. 
Voorfaees,  Louis  B.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Waite,  Hiram  H.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Warren,  Israel  P.,  Portland,  Me. 
Whitman,  John  S.,  Chatham  Centre,  Maaa. 
Wlliiama,  John  H.,  Cooper,  Mich. 
Wilson,  Thomas,  Eaton,  N.  Y. 
Wolcott,  John  M.,  Snugertlcs,  N.  Y. 
Wood,  Charles  W.,  Mlddleboro*,  Mans. 
Wood.  R.  A.,  Roseville,  III. 
Woolman,  Wra.,  Lincoln  Valley,  Neb. 
Wyokoff,  James  D.,  Galesburg,  III. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION.      • 

Quarterly  Statement. 

Appropriations  have  been  paid  since  those  reported  in  the  Congregational 
Quarterly  for  January,  as  follows :  — 

Oakland,         Cal^  2d  Congregational  Church,  (Special)        .        .        .  $2,000 

Chenoa,            ///,                "                    "                             ...  300 

Anita,             Icwa,                 "                     "                              ...  350 

Ottawa,         Kan^  ist          "                     ••        (Special,  $2,521)    .        .  2,971 

York,              Neb,,  "            ««                     ««                                       .        .  400 

Sand  Bank,  N,  K,  "            "                    "       (Special,  $146)       .       .  646 

$6,667 


The  church-building  work  of  the  Union  has  one  peculiarity  which  should  com- 
mend it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  churches.  The  money  which  is 
devoted  to  the  house  of  worship  is  a  permanent  investment  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  money  is  not  consumed,  it  does  not  disappear,  but  remains,  in  an 
important  sense,  unexpended.  We  speak  of  this  as  a  peculiarity.  In  the  mis- 
sionary work,  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  the  money  is  gone.  It  has  been 
consumed  in  the  support  of  living  men, — judiciously  expended,  no  doubt,  but 
literally  expended.  There  is  no  property  to  show  for  it.  Is  it  said  that  there  are 
moral  results  to  show  for  it  ?  This  is  true.  So  there  are  moral  results  from  a 
house  of  worship,  which  will  go  on  accumulating  from  year  to  year.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  church-building  work  there  is  also  the  property  itself,  unexpended,  a 
permanent  investment.  Thus  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  church  property  now 
existing  as  the  result  of  the  investment  made  by  the  Union  for  the  last  twenty 
years  is  worth  to-day  all  and  more  than  the  original  cost  Including  the  Albany 
and  the  Forefathers'  funds  there  have  been  devoted  to  the  churches  directly 
$650,000.  Some  of  the  houses  built  have  passed  out  of  our  hands  or  been  given 
over  to  decay ;  biit  others  have  been  replaced  with  more  costly  edifices,  which 
would  never  have  been  built  had  not  the  more  humble  structures  preceded  them. 
It  is  no  insignificant  consideration  in  favor  of  this  work  that  it  involves  the  esub- 
lishment  of  this  permanent  fund  for  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 
The  money  given  to  the  churches  every  year  remains  as  a  source  of  influence  for 
many  years,  or,  it  may  be,  for  all  time.  Those  who  labor  for  permanent  results 
will  appreciate  this  peculiarity  in  our  work. 

The  present  condition  of  the  treasury  makes  its  own  appeal  to  the  churches. 
The  officers  of  the  Union  do  not  make  an  outcry  as  to  debt  They  are  the 
almoners  of  the  churches,  and  dispense  only  what  is  committed  to  them  as  a  trust 
The  treasury  is  empty  and  the  work  is  pressing  its  claims.  It  is  for  the  churches 
to  say  how  much  shall  be  done. 

Ray  Palmer,  Cor.  Sec.,  69  Bible  House,  New  York. 
C.  CusHiNG,  Cor.  Sec,  20  Congregational  House,  Boston. 
N.  A.  Calkins,  TVeae.,  69  Bible  House,  New  York. 
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SELAH   BURR  TREAT. 


It  is  always  interesting  to  watch  the  unfolding  of  a  human 
life,  and  to  trace  the  steps  of  its  growth,  especially  when  that 
life  is  placed  under  conditions  favorable  to  free,  healthy,  native 
development.  A  large  part  of  our  race  never  enjoy  these 
conditions.  When  an  elder  son  is  born  into  one  of  the  lordly 
homes  of  England,  if  he  is  destined  to  hold  and  enjoy  the 
common  lease  of  life,  it  is  not  difficult,  in  a  general  way,  to 
cast  his  horoscope.  It  is  wellnigh  certain  that  he  will  fall 
under  the  great  laws  of  hereditary  rank  and  wealth  and  honors, 
and  be  shaped  accordingly.  He  will  move  along  the  pathways 
trodden  by  his  ancestors  from  generation  to  generation,  and  be 
nurtured  on  the  same  interests.  There  will  be  some  range  for 
the  play  of  individuality ;  but  his  way  is  hedged  in,  and  the 
outlines  of  his  life,  in  an  important  sense,  are  predetermined. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  son  is  born  into  one  of  the 
humble  peasant  homes  on  that  same  lordly  estate,  he  will 
never  be  likely  to  escape  from  his  environments.  As  a  usual 
fact,  he  will  share  the  lot  of  his  ancestors,  will  move  through 
the  same  rounds  of  labor  and  bear  the  same  burdens  of  poverty. 
But  when  a  son  is  born  into  the  free  air  of  New  England, 
especially  in  one  of  her  rough  and  rocky  hill  towns,  that  man 
would  be  rash  indeed  who,  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  should  at- 
tempt to  forecast  his  earthly  career.  Thousands  of  men  are 
now  living  among  us,  in  advanced  life,  who,  whenever  they 
look  back  along  the  way  they  have  travelled,  are  a  perpetual 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1877,  by  Chkistophbr  CushinCi  in  the 
Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congressi  at  Washington. 
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wonder  to  themselves.  In  the  strangest  dreams  of  their  child- 
hood, no  vision  ever  dawned  upon  them  of  what  their  actual 
future  was  to  be ;  and  now,  in  the  survey  of  the  past,  they 
seem  almost  as  strangely  separated  from  their  beginnings  as 
though  they  were  living  in  another  world. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Hart- 
land,  Connecticut,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1804.  His  birth- 
place was  in  that  part  of  the  town  known  as  West  Hartland. 
He  was  the  first-born  child  and  only  son  of  Selah  and  Anna 
(Williams)  Treat.  Both  his  parents  were  natives  of  Hartland  ; 
but  his  grandparents,  John  Treat  and  Dea,  Israel  Williams, 
moved  to  Hartland  from  East  Hartford,  about  the  year  1770. 
They  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  town.  When  Mr. 
Treat  was  not  far  from  three  years  old,  in  the  year  1807,  his 
parents  removed  to  the  adjoining  town  of  Colebrook.  Hart- 
land and  Colebrook  are  both  exceedingly  rough  and  hilly, 
almost  mountainous.  They  lie  in  the  northwestern  portion 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  near  the  Massachusetts  line, 
where  the  Berkshire  ranges  have  hardly  yet  begun  to  put  off 
their  sharp  and  shaggy  outlines,  in  their  gradual  descent 
toward  the  coast.  In  1804  both  these  townships  were  com- 
paratively new.  The  First  Church  in  Hartland  was  organized 
in  1768,  but  the  one  in  West  Hartland  was  not  gathered  until 
1780.  Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  West  Hartland  church, 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Gaylord  was  ordained  pastor,  and  continued  in 
office  for  the  long  period  oi  fifty-nine  years,  dying  in  1 841,  in 
the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  By  him,  probably,  this  child 
was  baptized.  The  removal  to  Colebrook  occurred  when  he 
was  so  young  that  this  was  the  place  of  his  earliest  recollec- 
tions. 

There  were  but  two  children  in  the  household,  —  this  son, 
and  a  daughter  born  three  years  later,  about  the  time  of  the 
removal  to  Colebrook.  The  daughter,  Clarissa  A.,  is  the  wife 
of  Rev.  Sardis  B.  Morley,  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  From 
her  we  gather  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  these  early 
days.     She  says  :  — 

"  At  the  time  of  the  removal  [to  Colebrook]  he  was  riding  on  a  load  of 
hay  in  early  spring.  The  team  passed  a  narrow  place  in  the  road,  with  a 
jutting  rock  on  one  side  and  the  Farmington  River  on  the  other.     He  was 
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jostled  from  the  load  down  a  low  bank  on  to  the  ice  and  thence  into  the 
water,  where,  in  a  moment,  he  would  have  passed  under  the  ice.  His 
father,  who  >vas  behind  the  team,  snatched  him  from  the  very  jaws  of 
death.  Had  he  [the  father]  been  on  the  load  or  before  the  team,  he  could 
not  have  saved  the  child.  When  about  eleven  years  old,  his  parents  sent 
him  one  day  to  carry  their  dinner  to  some  workmen.  He  was  on  horse- 
back, and  the  large  luncheon-pail  so  hampered  him  that  he  could  not  con- 
trol the  horse.  The  animal  turned  into  a  field  and  attempted  to  pass  over 
an  old  well,  loosely  covered  T^nth  boards.  Of  course  the  horse  fell  in,  but 
the  lad  sprang  and  succeeded  in  freeing  himself,  and  was  saved.  In  both 
these  cases,  the  parents  gratefully  recognized  God's  providential  care. 

"  Mr.  Treat  inherited  from  his  mother  his  unassuming  and  symmetrical 
character,  his  conscientiousness  and  his  love  of  books,  which  early  showed 
itself.  His  father  always  regretted  his  own  lack  of  ample  opportunities, 
and  determined  to  give  his  two  children  every  educational  advantage.  He 
sent  his  son  to  Lenox  Academy,  Berkshire  County,  and  subsequently 
removed  to  Hartford  for  the  purpose  of  securing  better  advantages." 

It  was  in  the  year  18 16  or  1817  that  he  was  placed  at  Lenox 
Academy,  he  being  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  Mr.  Gleason, 
then  at  the  head  of  this  institution,  was  a  man  of  considerable 
reputation  as  a  teacher  in  that  region  of  country. 

Colebrook,  where  Mr.  Treat  lived  in  his  boyhood,  was  a  town 
still  younger  than  Hartland.  The  Congregational  Church  was 
not  organized  there  until  1795  ;  but  the  first  minister  was  no 
less  a  man  than  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  d.  d.,  or  the  Younger 
Edwards,  as  he  is  commonly  known.  He  had  been,  for  twenty- 
six  years,  pastor  of  the  North  Church,  in  New  Haven,  when  he 
was  dismissed  because  of  prevailing  dissensions.  He  was  very 
soon  installed  over  this  newly  organized  church  in  Colebrook. 
Four  years  later,  he  was  elected  President  of  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  New  York,  and  died  soon  after  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office,  in  the  month  of  August,  1801.  Like  his 
illustrious  father,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  first  parish  by 
strifes  and  debates  among  his  people  ;  like  him,  he  was  settled 
again  in  a  new  and  humble  field  of  labor ;  like  him,  he  was 
called  from  this  field  to  be  president  of  a  college ;  and,  like 
him,  he  died  shortly  after  entering  upon  the  office,  at  the  age 
oi  fifty-six,  —  his  father  dying  at  the  age  oi  fifty-four 

After  Dr.  Edwards's  retirement.  Rev.  Chauncey  Lee,  d  d., 
became  the  paster  at  Colebrook,  continuing  in  office  twenty- 
eight  years.  He  was  the  minister  of  Mr.  Treat's  boyhood,  and 
was  associated  with  his  earliest  recollections  of  the  sanctuary. 
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The  family  of  which  Mr.  Treat  came  is  one  of  the  very 
oldest  in  Connecticut.  In  its  several  generations  it  has  held  a 
most  honorable  position  in  that  sturdy  little  Commonwealth. 
Hinman,  in  his  First  Puritan  Settlers  of  Connecticut^  says, 
"  This  family  ranked  high  in  the  Connecticut  colony,  and  there 
were  many  men  of  distinction  bearing  this  honored  name." 
For  the  genealogical  details  that  follow  we  are  largely  in- 
debted to  Mr.  John  P.  Treat,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Treat,  who 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  these  family  memorials.  Very 
much  of  the  history  of  the  Treat  family  in  Connecticut,  in  the 
early  years,  is  open  and  public,  and  easily  read  of  all  men  ;  but 
no  one,  without  close  examination,  can  be  wise  as  to  the  con- 
necting links  of  a  family  history  through  eight  or  ten  genera- 
tions. 

In  that  fleet  of  vessels  which,  during  the  summer  of  1630, 
brought  some  fifteen  hundred  people  to  the  Massachusetts 
Bay,  came  the  first  family  of  the  name  of  Treat.  Those  ves- 
sels brought  Gov.  John  Winthrop,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall, 
Isaac  Johnson,  Esq.,  Rev.  John  Wilson,  Rev.  George  PhUlips, 
Thomas  Dudley,  Esq.,  Rev.  John  Warham,  Rev.  John  Maverick, 
and  other  distinguished  men,  to  be  leaders  in  church  and  state. 
Richard  Treat,  with  two  sons,  Richard  and  Robert,  and  a 
nephew,  Matthias,  belonged  to  that  section  of  this  large  com- 
pany which  was  grouped  around  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and 
Rev.  George  Phillips,  who  took  up  their  abode  at  Watertown 
immediately  after  the  landing,  and  where  a  church  was  organ- 
ized on  the  30th  of  July,  1630.  For  five  years  the  Treat  fam- 
ily resided  at  Watertown.  Then  began  that  movement  of 
emigration  for  occupying  the  fair  and  fertile  lands  along  the 
Connecticut  River.  In  1635-6  the  towns  of  Windsor,  Hart- 
ford, and  Wethersfield  sprang  into  being  almost  simultaneously. 
The  settlers  of  Windsor  were  chiefly  from  Dorchester,  those 
of  Hartford  from  Newtown  (now  Cambridge),  and  those  of 
Wethersfield  from  Watertown,  By  this  movement,  the  family 
of  the  Treats  was  carried  to  Wethersfield,  and  so  they  were 
among  the  very  first  settlers  of  Connecticut.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  descended  from  Matthias,  the  nephew  of 
Richard,  who  was  a  boy  of  only  eight  years  at  the  coming  over 
from  England,  and  consequently  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
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old  at  the  time  of  the  removal  to  Connecticut.  But  those 
bearing  the  name  were  all  of  this  one  household,  and  in  this 
household  Matthias  seems  to  have  been  treated  as  a  son. 

Tracing  the  genealogical  line  of  Mr.  Treat  backward  from 
the  present  time,  the  case  will  stand  thus,  and  the  figures  will 
give  the  year  of  birth  in  each  instance :  — 

Selah  Burr  Treat  (1804)  was  the  son  of  Selah  (1778),  who 
was  the  son  of  John  (1745),  who  was  the  son  of  Henry  (1707), 
who  was  the  son  of  Matthias  (1676),  who  was  the  son  of  Henry 
(1649),  who  was  the  son  of  Matthias  (1622).  Seven  genera- 
tions here  come  into  view ;  and  if  we  add  Mr.  Treat's  children 
and  grandchildren,  we  have  nine  generations  on  these  shores, 
which  would  have  been  ten,  had  Matthias  been  a  son,  and  not 
a  nephew,  of  the  first  Richard. 

The  Treats  have,  in  their  several  generations,  furnished 
many  men  for  high  and  honorable  stations  in  society.  Richard 
Treat,  the  head  of  the  household  removing  to  Connecticut, 
enjoyed  a  long  life  of  eminent  public  service.  He  is  described 
as  *•  one  of  the  civil  and  religious  Fathers  of  Connecticut." 
From  1637  to  1658  he  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court, 
and  the  seven  years  following  filled  the  high  office  of  magis- 
trate.    He  died  in  1669,  ^^  ^^^  ^S^  ^f  seventy-six. 

His  son  Robert  was  still  more  conspicuous  in  public  affairs. 
While  yet  a  youth,  he  left  Wethersfield  (in  1639)  and  became 
one  of  the  early  citizens  and  founders  of  Milford,  on  the 
Sound,  a  few  miles  west  of  New  Haven.  Though  not  then 
twenty  years  old,  he  was  one  of  those  who  surveyed  and  laid 
out  the  township  of  Milford,  was  the  first  town  clerk,  and  was 
afterward  in  many  ways  honored,  not  only  in  his  own  town, 
but  in  the  New  Haven  colony  at  large.  In  1666,  after  having 
first  visited  New  Jersey  to  prospect  the  country,  he  led  out  a 
Connecticut  colony  to  that  new  region.  The  spot  selected 
was  where  the  city  of  Newark  now  stands.  If  any  one  wishes 
to  read  the  story  of  the  planting  of  this  colony  on  the  New 
Jersey  soil,  he  may  find  it  told,  and  well  told,  in  Harper's 
Monthly  Magazine  for  October,  1876. 

After  this  colony  was  firmly  established,  Robert  Treat 
returned  to  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1670,  and  for  a  long 
course  of  years  was  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  State  in 
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affairs  civil,  military,  and  religious.  As  a  military  leader  he 
was  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  colony,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  wars  with  the  Indians. 

He  was  governor  of  Connecticut  in  1687,  when  James  IL, 
through  his  agent.  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  undertook  to  recall 
that  most  liberal  and  beneficent  charter  which  the  younger 
John  Winthrop  had  procured  from  Charles  II.,  twenty-five 
years  before.  That  charter  was  to  Connecticut  as  the  apple  of 
her  eye.  It  was  only  by  most  skilful  negotiations  on  the  part 
of  Gov.  Winthrop  that  it  was  ever  procured.  It  gave  to  Con- 
necticut rights  and  privileges  which  no  other  colony  enjoyed. 
Andros  came  on  from  Boston,  with  an  armed  guard,  to  receive 
back  the  charter,  in  the  name  of  his  royal  master,  and  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government.  The  historian  Bancroft 
says,  "  He  found  the  Assembly  in  session  and  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  its  charter.  The  brave  Governor  Treat  pleaded 
earnestly  for  the  cherished  patent,  which  had  been  purchased 
by  sacrifices  and  martyrdoms,  and  was  endeared  by  halcyon 
days.  The  shades  of  evening  descended  during  the  prolonged 
discussion  ;  an  anxious  crowd  had  gathered  to  witness  the  de- 
bate. Tradition  loves  to  relate  that  the  charter  lay  on  the 
table ;  that  of  a  sudden  the  lights  were  extinguished,  and 
when  they  were  rekindled  the  charter  had  disappeared." 

The  English  revolution  of  1688,  which  drove  James  II.  from 
the  throne,  relieved  Connecticut  from  her  great  anxiety  as  to 
her  imperilled  rights,  and  for  almost  a  hundred  years  afterwards, 
down  to  the  Revolution,  she  lived  in  peace  and  prosperity 
under  that  beloved  charter  which  had  been  so  strangely 
snatched  from  destruction. 

Robert  Treat,  the  governor,  in  all  the  oflSces  he  held  —  and 
they  were  many  during  his  long  life — was  so  thoroughly  trusted 
that  his  public  services  continued  until  he  reached  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  Not  until  he  was  eighty-seven  did  he  wholly  retire 
from  these  public  responsibilities.  He  died  about  two  years 
afterwards,  in  17 10,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year. 

One  of  the  sons  of  Governor  Treat  was  Samuel,  who  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1669,  and  in  1672  was  settled 
in  the  ministry  at  Eastham,  Massachusetts,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  in  17 16.     He  followed  in  the  footsteps 
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of  the  saintly  John  Eliot,  and  gave  himself,  in  addition  to  his 
regular  ministry,  very  largely  to  the  instruction  of  the  neigh- 
boring Indians.  Expressions  like  these,  found  in  the  writings 
of  former  generations,  will  show  how  highly  he  was  honored 
and  esteemed  :  "  He  was  a  great  and  good  man  ;  a  faithful  and 
untiring  preacher  of  the  gospel,  both  to  his  own  people  and 
the  Indians  who  surrounded  him.  ...  He  certainly  appears 
to  have  been  an  uncommonly  holy  man,  beloved  in  life,  and 
greatly  lamented  in  death  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
his  own  people,  and  the  natives  to  whom  he  ministered.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Treat  was  able  both  to  read  and  write  the  Indian  lan- 
guage with  the  greatest  facility."  Cotton  Mather,  who  was 
contemporary  with  him,  says,  "  We  love  the  most  active  Mr. 
Samuel  Treat,  laying  out  himself  to  save  his  generation." 
The  inscription  upon  his  tombstone  at  Eastham  reads  thus : 
"  Here  lies  the  body  of  the  late  learned  and  Rev.  SAMUEL 
TREAT,  the  pious  and  faithful  pastor  of  this  church,  who 
after  a  very  zealous  discharge  of  his  ministry  for  the  space  of 
forty-five  years,  and  laborious  travail  for  the  souls  of  the  Indian 
natives,  fell  asleep  in  Christ,  March  the  i8,  1 716,  in  the  69th 
year  of  his  age." 

We  have  referred  more  fully  to  this  man  ;  for  though  he  died 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  yet  in  the  qualities  of  his  char- 
acter and  in  the  aims  and  purposes  of  his  life,  he  seems  to 
have  been  not  unlike  his  remote  kinsman,  whose  loss  we  now 
mourn. 

A  daughter  of  this  Rev.  Samuel  Treat  married  Rev. 
Thomas  Paine  of  Weymouth,  and  became  the  mother  of 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  ll.  d.,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  He  was  among  the  conspicuous 
actors  in  our  Revolutionary  period.  As  a  lawyer  and  judge  of 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  his  fame  is  high. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  longer  upon  these  genealogical  de- 
tails, though  they  might  easily  be  extended  to  great  length. 
We  have  done  enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Treat  came  of  a 
strong,  sturdy,  religious  stock,  —  one  of  the  honored  house- 
holds of  New  England.  His  first  name,  it  will  be  noticed, 
came  from  his  father.  The  name  Burr  he  inherited  from  his 
grandmother,  Rachel  Burr,  the  first  wife  of  his  grandfather, 
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John  Treat.  Mr.  Treat's  mother  was  a  Williams,  —  a  name 
more  prolific  in  ministers,  and  leading  men  in  civil  life,  than 
almost  any  other  in  New  England. 

We  return  now  to  the  narrative  of  his  early  life.  We  left 
him  at  school  at  Lenox.  In  the  year  1818  the  family  removed 
from  Colebrook  to  Hartford.  The  chief  motive,  as  already 
stated,  for  the  removal  was  that  the  children  might  have  better 
advantages  for  education.  Here  the  boy,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, was  placed  at  school  under  good  teachers,  and  soon 
entered  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  to  fit  for  college.  Two 
years  later,  in  1820,  he  entered  Yale  College.  His  sister  says 
of  him,  in  connection  with  this  period  of  his  life,  "  While  in 
college  he  spent  much  time  in  general  reading,  which  he  could 
do  because  of  the  facility  with  which  he  acquired  knowl- 
edge." 

Edward  Goodwin,  Esq.,  now  living  at  Hartford,  was  a  school- 
mate with  Mr.  Treat  at  Hartford,  and  was  three  years  associ- 
ated with  him  in  college,  Mr.  Goodwin  graduating  in  1823,  and 
Mr.  Treat  in  1824.  Thus  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  and  his  testimony  respecting  those  early  days  is  clear  and 
valuable.     He  says :  — 

"  Dr.  Treat  and  myself  were  schoolmates  while  preparing  for  college. 
He  at  that  early  period  exhibited  the  same  traits  of  character  which 
were  more  fully  developed  in  subsequent  life,  and  contributed  so  largely  to 
his  influence  and  usefulness  in  the  important  position  which  he  so  long 
filled.  He  was  exemplary  in  his  moral  conduct,  modest  and  unassuming 
in  his  deportment,  and  accurate  and  diligent  as  a  student  He  exhibited 
in  a  good  degree  that  same  sound  judgment  and  practical  good  sense  for 
which  he  was  distinguished  in  after  life.  We  were  not  in  the  same  class 
at  college ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  he  took  rank  among  the  first  scholars 
of  his  class." 

A  young  man  passing  through  the  whole  college  course  be- 
comes more  or  less  acquainted  with  seven  classes.  The  three 
classes  before  him  he  is  likely  to  know  quite  thoroughly,  for, 
from  the  beginning,  he  looks  up  to  them  as  his  superiors,  and 
carefully  notes  their  doings.  Of  the  three  classes  which  he 
leaves  in  college  when  he  graduates,  he  will  know  less ;  but  he 
can  hardly  walk  the  same  paths  with  them  year  after  year,  and 
not  gain  a  general  knowledge  of  them  as  a  whole,  and  a  more 
particular  knowledge  of  sucli  as  are  marked  men  in  their  re- 
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spective  classes.  A  man's  intimate  companionships  in  college 
may  be  few,  but  in  such  an  institution  as  Yale  his  general 
companionships  are  wide.  By  referring  to  the  Yale  Triennial, 
we  find  that  the  seven  classes  with  which  Mr.  Treat  stood  thus 
associated  in  his  college  life,  numbered,  at  graduation,  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight.  Besides  these,  a  very  large  number 
were  doubtless  connected  with  them  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  who,  for  various  reasons,  did  not  become  graduates. 
In  many  classes,  this  floating  number  will  nearly  or  quite 
equal  the  graduating  number.  Moreover,  Yale  College  then 
drew  its  students  from  a  far  larger  field  than  any  other  college 
in  the  country.  It  was  no  uncommon  circumstance,  forty  and 
fifty  years  ago,  to  find  every  State  in  the  Union,  as  also  foreign 
lands,  represented  in  Yale  College.  This  large  companionship 
with  young  men,  who  were  afterward  to  fill  high  positions  all 
over  the  country,  was  one  very  important  part  of  the  educating 
process  which  Yale  opened  to  her  students.  The  number  of 
young  men  in  the  undergraduate  course  at  Yale  now  is  much 
larger  than  then,  and  they  are  drawn  from  a  wide  area ;  but 
the  whole  country  was  more  truly  represented  in  Yale  fifty 
years  ago  than  now.  The  controversies  afterwards  engen- 
dered between  the  North  and  the  South  tended  greatly  to 
check  the  flow  of  Southern  students  to  Yale,  and,  for  various 
reasons,  that  stream  is  not  yet  re-established.  Mr.  Treat 
entered  Yale  College  three  years  after  President  Day  began 
his  administration.  The  college  was  poor,  and  the  day  of 
small  economies  on  the  part  both  of  trustees  and  students  had 
not  then  gone  by ;  but  the  whole  impress  of  the  college  on 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  student  was  never  better  than  in 
those  years  There  was  a  democratic  equality  among  the 
young  men,  and  a  beautiful  simplicity  in  the  goings-on  of  life. 
A  high  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  purpose  ruled  in  the  little 
commonwealth,  and  men  were  trained  for  service,  and  not  for 
dilettanteism.  Mr.  Treat  had  the  best  reasons  for  looking 
back  to  those  four  years  at  Yale  with  solid  satisfaction.  He 
was  sixteen  when  he  entered  and  twenty  when  he  was  grad- 
uated ;  and  he  brought  from  Yale  such  acquisitions  and,  more 
than  all,  such  habits  of  study  as  prepared  him  well  for  the  busi- 
ness of  life  before  him. 
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But  the  great  question  of  personal  religion  he  had  not  then 
settled.  Religiously  educated  as  a  child,  trained  in  his  father's 
house  to  walk  "in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of 
the  Lord  blameless,"  so  far  as  outward  life  was  concerned,  hav- 
ing behind  him  the  example  of  pious  ancestors  from  generation 
to  generation,  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  rest.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  subject  often  occupied  his  thoughts 
during  all  the  years  of  his  childhood  and  youth  ;  but  he  left 
Yale  with  no  purpose  to  become  a  minister  of  Christ:  he 
gave  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  law,  with  the  full  expec- 
tation of  finding  his  life-work  in  that  profession. 

He  commenced  his  law  studies  very  soon  after  his  gradua- 
tion, and  in  his  selection  of  the  men  whom  he  sought  for  guides 
and  instructors,  in  this  department  of  study,  he  showed  that 
his  aims  were  high.  He  began  with  John  T.  Peters,  at  that  time 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut,  whose  daughter  he 
afterwards  married.  Then  he  went  to  the  famous  law  school 
at  Litchfield,  and  came  under  the  care  of  James  Gould,  a  man 
eminent  in  jurisprudence  and  also  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Afterward  he  studied  with  William  W.  Ellsworth,  at  Hartford, 
governor  of  Connecticut  for  four  years,  and  long  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1826,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  East  Windsor  Hill,  in  Hart- 
ford County,  Connecticut,  about  eight  miles  above  the  city,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  birthplace  of  the  writer  of 
this  article  was  in  the  town  of  East  Windsor,  about  three  miles 
distant  from  the  Hill,  as  it  was  called,  and  the  name  of  Mr. 
Treat  lingers  amid  the  associations  of  his  boyhood.  But 
information  as  to  the  manner  of  Mr.  Treat's  life  there  has  been 
sought  from  one  who  was  his  neighbor  at  the  time«  and  well 
acquainted  with  him,  and  who  is  still  living  at  the  Hill. 

Major  Frederick  W.  Grant  says :  — 

"  He  was  then  a  promising  young  lawyer  of  superior  talent  and  literary 
taste.  He  refused  to  take  any  of  those  little,  petty  cases  so  frequent  in 
those  days  in  the  country  towns.  He  was  a  man  free  from  all  vices,  noble 
in  character,  pure,  and  of  unblemished  integrity,  securing  the  respect  of 
his  seniors  and  the  confidence  of  all.  He  was  above  all  meanness,  and 
carried  into  social  life  manners  at  once  elevating  and  refining  in  all  their 
influence.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  professional  manliness,  superior  to 
any  young  stranger  who  came  to  the  Hill  in  those  days  in  all  those  quali- 
ties which  go  to  make  up  a  noble  character." 
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Mr.  Goodwin,  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  also  says 
of  him  at  this  period  :  — 

"  While  here,  he  made  a  very  favorable  impression  as  to  his  abilities 
and  prospects  as  a  lawyer.  I  well  recollect  at  that  time,  from  the  interest 
I  felt  in  the  success  of  an  old  acquaintance  and  schoolmate,  asking  the 
opinion  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Williams  as  to  the  merit  of  Mr.  Treat  as 
a  lawyer.  The  Judge  replied  that  he  had  recently  heard  a  very  able 
argument  from  him  before  the  Supreme  Court,  which  showed  a  high  degree 
of  legal  talent  and  gave  promise  of  future  eminence  and  success  in  his 
profession.    This  was  at  the  commencement  of  his  practice.'' 

About  the  time  when  Mr.  Treat  finished  his  law  studies,  in 
1826,  he  had  a  season  of  deep  emotion  and  earnest  inquiry  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  His  sister  says  of  this  experience, 
"  He  suspended  his  law  studies  for  two  weeks  that  he  might 
give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  matter."  But  he  did  not 
reach  a  final  settlement  of  this  great  subject  at  that  time. 

After  he  had  established  himself  at  East  Windsor  Hill,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Abigail  T.  Peters,  of  Hartford, 
daughter  of  his  first  law  teacher.  This  marriage  took  place 
Dec.  25,  1827.  Judge  Peters  was  a  native  of  Hebron,  Con- 
necticut, and  during  all  the  earlier  period  of  life  made  that  the 
place  of  his  residence.  Mrs.  Treat  was  born  in  Hebron.  Later 
in  life  he  removed  to  Hartford,  for  the  more  convenient  per- 
formance of  his  professional  duties. 

In  1 83 1  Mr.  Treat  removed  to  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
more  permanent  establishment  of  himself  in  his  profession. 
This  was  at  the  beginning  of  that  remarkable  period  when  the 
land  was  more  thoroughly  pervaded  with  religious  interest 
than  at  any  time  before  or  since.  The  years  1831  and  1832 
will  remain  as  among  the  most  religious  years  of  our  history. 
The  Holy  Spirit  was  abroad  in  all  the  land. 

His  sister  thus  relates  the  circumstances  leading  to  this  re- 
moval, and  the  happy  results  that  followed :  — 

"  In  1830  a  near  relative  of  his  was  principal  of  the  female  department 
in  a  seminary  at  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  A  trustee  of  that  seminary,  hearing 
Mr.  Treat  spoken  of,  proposed  that  he  should  leave  Connecticut  and  locate 
himself  as  a  lawyer  in  that  vicinity.  God's  own  good  hand  guided  him  to 
Penn  Yan  in  the  midst  of  a  powerful  revival  in  1831.  .  .  .  This  same 
trustee,  an  elder  in  the  church,  labored  with  him,  and  persuaded  him  to 
make  a  solemn  promise  that,  with  God*s  help,  he  would  devote  himself  ever- 
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more  to  His  service.  When  he  had  been  in  the  place  about  a  week,  his 
heart  gave  glad  and  joyous  consent  to  God's  claims.  Who  could  have 
doubted  that  saw  his  face  ?  In  later  life,  he  was  heard  to  say  to  one  of 
the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board  (C.  S.)  that  it  seemed  to 
him  he  became  a  Christian  at  this  later  period,  rather  than  in  his  first 
anxiety  (1826),  because  under  God  of  his  solemn  commitment  to  the  sub- 
ject. ...  He  also  recognized,  in  this  conversation,  God's  evident  order- 
ing of  the  events  of  his  life.*' 

The  singular  name,  Penn  Yan,  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
structed out  of  the  fact  that  this  village  of  Western  New  York 
was  first  settled,  partly  by  Pennsylvanians  and  partly  by  New 
England  Yankees,  and  there  was  a  desire  to  give  due  honor  to 
both  in  the  naming  of  the  village.  The  place  was  compara- 
tively new  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Treat's  removal  thither.  From 
Rev.  James  H.  Hotchkin's  History  of  Western  New  York^ 
a  work  rather  ecclesiastical  than  civil,  we  learn  that  as  late  as 
1 8 19,  the  population  at  Penn  Yan  was  of  a  rough  and  un- 
formed character.  Not  until  1823  was  there  any  evangelical 
church  in  the  place.  At  that  time  the  Presbyterian  Church 
was  organized,  consisting  at  first  of  thirty-eight  members.  One 
fact  gathered  from  this  history  serves  to  show  the  power  of 
that  revival  which  Mr.  Treat  found  prevailing  on  his  arrival 
In  183 1,  the  year  of  his  removal,  the  church  above  named  had 
ninety-eight  members.  In  1832  it  had  two  hundred  and  two 
members,  and  in  this  last  enumeration,  doubtless,  Mr.  Treat's 
name  is  included. 

Charles  C.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  who  was  at  Penn  Yan  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Treat's  residence  there,  and  who  is  still  living  in  the 
place,  writes  thus  respecting  those  scenes  of  1831  and  on- 
ward:— 

^  In  the  year  1831,  during  a  precious  revival  in  this  place,  Mr.  Treat 
became  a  disciple  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  with  much  humility  and 
consecration.  It  was  early  apparent  that  he  was  not  conferring  with 
flesh  and  blood  as  to  his  duties  to  his  new  Master,  but,  like  one  of  old, 
was  asking,  What  shall  I  do.  Lord  ?  After  a  time  he  commenced  arrang- 
ing his  business  matters,  preparatory  to  leaving  for  Andover,  Massachu- 
setts. He  left  us  with  the  expectation  that  his  labors  in  the  kingdom 
would  be  owned  and  blessed,  and  that  expectation  has  been  met  to  the 
rejoicing  of  many. 

<'  His  example  was  salutary,  impressing  the  minds  of  men  that  he  was 
a  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  Though  retiring,  he  was  pronounced  in  his 
adherence  to  his  new  relations  and  duties.'' 
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In  some  of  the  accounts  which  have  been  published  since 
his  death,  his  conversion  is  made  to  date  from  that  season  of 
religious  struggle  in  Hartford,  in  1826;  but  his  sister,  who 
was  with  him  in  both  these  seasons  of  thrilling  interest,  is 
confident  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  a  Christian  until 
1831.  From  that  time  there  was  a  marked  change  in  his 
thoughts  and  aims.  He  had  become  a  law  partner  at  Penn 
Yan  with  Hon.  Henry  Wells,  afterwards  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  New  York,  and  a  promising  career  of  business 
was  opening  before  him.  Not  from  any  want  of  success  did 
he  turn  from  one  profession  to  another.  His  prospects  as  a 
lawyer  were  large  and  inviting.  His  son,  Mr.  J.  P.  Treat, 
relates,  that  being  on  a  visit  to  Western  New  York  a  few  years 
since,  a  prominent  man  of  advanced  years  said  to  him,  "  If 
your  father  had  not  left  the  legal  profession,  he  would  have 
been  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States."  Such  was  the  impression  he  left  behind  of  his  legal 
ability.  But  he  had  joined  himself  to  God's  people,  and  new 
desires  and  hopes  rose  within  him.  After  a  long  and  serious 
consideration  of  all  that  was  involved,  in  1833  he  gave  up  the 
profession  of  law,  and  went  to  Andover  Seminary  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry.  He  spent  more  than  two  years  there,  being 
graduated  in  1835.  He  soon  received  invitations  to  settle  in 
the  ministry,  one  of  which  was  from  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
He  decided  to  go  to  Newark,  —  to  that  colony  which  his  dis- 
tinguished kinsman  had  planted  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before.  Here  he  was  settled  over  the  Third  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  remained  its  pastor  for  four  years,  until 
ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  office.  This  was  in 
1840.  At  that  time  the  well-known  Dr.  Absalom  Peters,  a 
kinsman  of  Mrs.  Treat,  was  editing  the  Biblical  Repository 
and  American  Eclectic,  He  associated  Mr.  Treat  with  himself, 
who  for  two  years  was  thus  employed.  For  the  prosecution 
of  this  work,  Mr.  Treat  removed  his  family  from  Newark 
to  New  York  City.  Rev.  C.  P.  Bush,  d.  d.,  now  the  District 
Secretary  of  the  American  Board  at  New  York,  relates  that  in 
1840,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Treat's  removal,  he  himself  was  pastor 
of  a  small  mission  church  in  the  city.  Mr.  Treat,  instead  of 
connecting  himself  with  some  strong  and  wealthy  congrega- 
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tion,  chose  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  this  humble  church,  where 
he  could  make  himself  useful. 

In  1842  he  left  this  editorial  work  to  settle  again  in  the 
ministry ;  but  his  health,  as  it  proved,  was  not  sufficiently 
restored,  and  he  delayed  thd  experiment. 

In  1843  began  his  connection  with  the  American  Board,  at 
first  as  editor  of  the  Missionary  Herald  and  Youths  Day- 
spring,  He  was  thus  introduced  into  his  great  life-work. 
When  we  look  back  over  the  thirty-nine  years  of  his  previous 
life,  we  can  easily  discern  how  eminently  he  had  been  fitted 
for  this  work.  Take  all  the  elements  of  that  large  preparation, 
and  how  admirably  they  concentrate  themselves  upon  that 
which  was  to  follow.  The  simple  life  of  his  childhood,  among 
the  hills,  in  the  great  school-house  of  nature ;  his  thorough 
education  in  the  Grammar  School  at  Hartford,  and  in  college ; 
the  study  of  law  under  wise,  able,  Christian  teachers ;  the 
practice  of  law  for  seven  years,  part  of  the  time  amid  the  old- 
est and  most  thoroughly  organized  society  of  New  England, 
and  part  of  the  time  amid  the  new  and  forming  population 
of  the  West;  his  experiences  in  the  great  revival  of  1831 
and  1832 ;  the  study  of  theology  at  our  oldest  theological 
seminary,  then  strongly  pervaded  with  the  missionary  spirit ; 
his  four  years*  experience  as  a  pastor,  in  a  Presbyterian  church, 
so  that  he  might  have  familiar  and  technical  knowledge  of  the 
two  large  denominations  then  united  in  the  foreign  missionary 
work ;  his  two  years'  experience  as  an  editor :  who  can  survey 
all  the  singular  combinations  of  this  long  course  of  culture,  and 
not  acknowledge  that  a  divine  hand  was  leading  him  and  pre- 
paring him  for  those  thirty-four  years  of  service  which  were  to 
intervene  before  his  departure }  This  fact  was  especially  dwelt 
upon  by  Dr.  N.  G.  Clark,  his  associate  secretary,  in  his  impres- 
sive address  at  the  funeral  in  Boston. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  within  the  limits  of  an  article  like 
this,  attempt  to  trace  minutely  the  facts  of  his  life  through 
these  thirty-four  years.  The  outline  of  his  official  work  during 
those  years  is  compactly  given  in  the  May  number  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Herald  for  the  present  year,  as  follows :  — 

"At  the  annual'meeting  of  the  Board  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  [1843], 
he  was  chosen  recording  secretary,  and  in  1847,  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Armstrong,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  corresponding  secretaries  of  the 
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Board,  to  have  charge,  especially,  of  the  correspondence  with  missions 
among  the  North  American  Indians.  In  1859  ^^  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  Home  Department  also ;  and  with  how  much  wisdom,  discretion,  and 
efficiency  he  performed  his  duties  in  that  department,  and  how  fully  he 
secured  the  confidence  of  pastors  and  churches,  it  cannot  be  needful  now 
to  state.  His  editorial  labors  were  continued  till  the  autumn  of  1856, 
when,  for  the  second  time,  he  was  obliged  to  go  abroad  for  his  health  (he 
went  first  in  1850,  visiting  Athens  and  Constantinople),  and  after  his  return, 
in  June,  1857,  he  thought  it  best  not  to  resume  this  portion  of  his  work. 
From  1858  to  1865  he  was  one  of  the  'Visitors'  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary." 

We  cannot  here  attempt  a  large  and  thorough  analysis  of  his 
character.  His  sister  says  of  his  early  life,  "  My  brother  when 
young  was  kindly,  cheerful,  and  never  unduly  excited.  He  was 
noticeably  correct  in  his  habits,  seldom  yielding  to  temptation. 
In  his  character,  though  so  calm  and  quiet,  there  was  an  unsus- 
pected depth  of  feeling,  making  possible  for  him  both  keen 
suflfering  and  enjoyment."  Those  who  have  known  him  well 
in  his  later  life  can  easily  believe  this  simple  portraiture  of  his 
youth.  "  The  child  is  father  of  the  man,"  and  the  character- 
istics thus  enumerated  belonged  to  him  through  life.  How 
quietly  and  courteously  he  received  a  friend  or  a  stranger 
entering  his  room  !  How  completely  in  a  moment  did  he  put 
the  caller  at  his  ease  by  his  simple,  cordial,  unpretending  man- 
ner I  He  might  be  busy  at  the  time,  but  through  any  reason- 
able stay  the  visitor  would  not  know  that  he  was  busy.  It 
was  an  important  part  of  his  daily  life  at  the  Missionary  Rooms, 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  to  receive  these  callers,  —  young  mis- 
sionaries and  their  wives  just  setting  off  for  their  distant  fields 
of  labor ;  veteran  missionaries  returning  to  their  homes  after 
long  years  of  absence ;  pastors  of  churches  seeking  informa- 
tion and  counsel  as  to  the  best  methods  of  promoting  the  mis- 
sionary cause  among  their  people ;  ministers  in  trouble  seeking 
a  way  out  of  their  difficulties ;  prominent  laymen,  friends  of 
the  Board,  from  near  and  far,  who  desired  to  converse  with  a 
man  whom  they  so  much  loved  and  respected  ;  secretaries  and 
treasurers  of  other  benevolent  societies  asking  his  advice  in 
matters  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  When  a  man  is  as  wise  as 
he  was  to  give  counsel,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  fail  of  opportu- 
nities.    His  law  studies  and  practice,  added  to  his  natural  good 
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sense,  made  him  eminent  for  advice,  especially  in  respect  to 
legacies,  and  the  settlement  of  estates  encumbered  with  diffi- 
culties. In  this  respect  his  death  involves  a  great  loss,  not 
only  to  the  American  Board,  but  to  the  whole  circle  of  affiliated 
societies. 

Those  who  have  known  Mr.  Treat  intimately  will  bear  testi- 
mony to  his  remarkable  modesty.  He  was  never  found  crowd- 
ing himself  to  the  front.  What  he  did  he  had  an  honorable 
ambition  to  do  well,  and  he  had  also  a  due  regard  for  the  good 
opinion  of  his  fellow-men ;  but  he  never  sought  to  gain  that 
good  opinion  by  artifice.  He  stood  frankly  and  fairly  upon  his 
own  merits,  rather  shrinking  from  than  courting  public  observa- 
tion. A  striking  and  unusual  illustration  of  this  modesty  oc- 
curred some  twenty-five  years  ago.  Rutgers  College,  New 
Jersey,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
It  was  done  against  his  own  expressed  wishes,  and  he  declined 
the  honor ;  but  it  was  conferred^  and  in  this  article,  where  we 
quote  from  others  who  have  used  the  title,  we  let  it  stand; 
otherwise,  we  leave  it  out,  as  he  preferred. 

Closely  joined  with  this  trait  of  character  was  a  habit  of 
charitable  judgment  upon  other  men's  labor.  With  his  quick 
eye  he  could  see  a  logical  or  literary  defect  in  their  work 
which  others  might  not  notice ;  but  it  was  not  in  his  heart  to 
magnify  this  defect,  but  rather  to  seek  after  that  which  was 
good,  and  which  could  be  justly  commended. 

Another  marked  feature  of  Secretary  Treat  was  the  large- 
ness and  universality  of  his  knowledge.  On  matters  in  which 
one  might  naturally  suppose  he  would  take  little  interest,  he 
would  not  unfrequently  be  found  full  of  the  latest  information. 
Those  accustomed  to  meet  him  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life 
were  often  greatly  impressed  with  this  characteristic.  With  as 
much  truth  as  almost  any  man,  he  could  adopt  the  substance 
of  the  old  Latin  sentence, — that  nothing  belonging  to  humanity 
was  foreign  to  him.  He  was  thoroughly  posted  as  to  passing 
events  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  No  doubt  his  position  as 
Secretary  of  the  American  Board,  with  its  world-wide  connec- 
tions, was  favorable  for  this  large  acquisition  of  general 
knowledge ;  but  the  spirit  of  acquisition  and  investigation 
was  in  himself. 
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We  might  go  on  at  much  greater  length  iit  unfolding  Mr. 
Treat's  rare  personality  ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  give  place  to 
another,  who  has  done  the  work  so  well  as  to  render  needless 
on  our  part  a  further  delineation.  Rev.  Seth  Sweetser,  d.  d., 
of  Worcester,  a  long  and  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Treat,  associ- 
ated with  him  in  private  life  and  in  public  trusts,  on  hearing  of 
his  sudden  death,  was  moved  to  prepare  a  letter,  which  has 
already  been  published  in  the  Missionary  Herald^  but  which  in 
part  at  least  can  be  most  fitly  transferred  to  these  pages.  Dr. 
Sweetser  says :  — 

"  The  relations  which  I  sustained  to  him,  and  the  intercourse  I  had  with 
him  for  many  years,  afforded  opportimity  to  observe  and  appreciate  his 
character.  What  he  was  in  his  office  ;  how  he  fulfilled  the  great  trust ; 
how  his  whole  life  and  all  his  work  were  pervaded  by  a  deep  and  thought- 
ful piety,  and  marked  by  a  clear  and  inflexible  integrity ;  how  genuine  was 
his  self-denial ;  how  large,  and  yet  how  unobtrusive,  his  benevolence : 
these,  and  other  kindred  qualities,  must  have  been  open  and  obvious  to 
all  who  watched  his  progress. 

"  Apart  from  the  warmer  and  brighter  scenes  of  that  friendship  which 
it  was  a  blessing  to  share,  there  was  a  rare  power  and  beneficence  in  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness  which  he  ?o  freely  exercised.  He  was  ever  ready 
and  willing  to  aid  others.  He  was  a  safe  adviser,  a  trustworthy  counsellor. 
For  this  he  was  fitted,  not  only  by  the  discipline  of  careful  study,  but  by 
the  peculiar  endowments  of  his  mind.  He  was  an  acute  thinker.  He 
penetrated  the  obscurities  of  a  subject,  not  so  much  by  intuitive  glances, 
as  by  persevering  scrutiny.  He  would  patiently  listen,  diligently  investi- 
gate, look  upon  all  sides,  conscientiously  weigh  and  measure,  compare  and 
balance,  and  so  proceed  to  a  conclusion  by  the  steps  of  a  clear  intelligence. 
And  when  a  decision  was  gained,  he  could  rest  on  it  calmly,  declare  it  con- 
fidently, explain  it,  defend  it,  impress  it ;  for  he  knew  tiie  grounds  and 
reasons  of  it,  and  all  its  scope  and  bearings.  It  was  thus  he  had  opinions, 
but  was  never  a  partisan.  It  was  thus  he  could  act  energetically  and  hope- 
fully, without  the  aid  of  passion  or  of  artifice.  All  who  have  had  occasion 
to  seek  counsel  from  him,  and  they  are  many,  will  recall  his  wisdom  and 
his  sound  judgment.  Not  with  many  words,  but  concisely ;  not  with  the 
repulsive  tone  of  authority,  but  with  the  power  of  lucid  and  reasonable 
statement,  he  could  solve  doubts  or  remove  difficulties.  In  it  all  he  was 
not  an  oracle,  but  a  friend. 

"  This  quality  of  his  mind,  the  disposition  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of 
a  subject  and  to  master  it  thoroughly,  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  character 
of  his  knowledge.  It  prevented  the  accumulation  of  loose  ideas  and  half- 
formed  opinions.  What  he  knew  was  well  known  ;  and  what  he  laid  up 
was  orderly  arranged,  and  ready  for  use.  I  once  asked  him  a  question  in 
relation  to  one  of  the  intricate  and  perplexed  problems  of  European  poli- 
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tics.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  elucidate  it  historically,  to  define  positions, 
unfold  complications,  and  lay  open  the  entire  substance  of  the  question, 
with  as  much  precision  and  thoroughness  as  if  he  had  been  reading  a 
lecture. 

"  This  was  the  manner  of  his  mind,  and  from  it  came  very  much  of  the 
rare  fitness  he  had  for  the  position  to  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  he 
was  called.  How  much  need  there  is  of  such  an  intellect,  so  trained  and 
furnished,  for  the  best  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  station  he  occupied, 
it  is  not  likely  most  persons  consider ;  but  a  little  thought  will  convince 
any  one  that  it  is  so.  The  missionary  work  is  largely  experimental.  It 
involves  a  great  diversity  of  interests.  It  spreads  out  over  a  vast  territory. 
It  rests  upon  a  numerous  but  unorganized  constituency.  It  numbers  among 
its  agents  in  distant  lands  men  of  various  dispositions,  capacities,  and 
expectations.  It  is  carried  on  in  the  face  of  multiplied  obstacles,  both 
apparent  and  subtile,  in  circumstances  as  widely  different  as  the  hemi- 
spheres in  which  it  is  done.  Not  only  is  the  project  itself  immeasurably 
great  and  imposing,  but  the  details  are  as  perplexing  as  they  are  countless. 

"  God  in  his  beneficent  providence  has  furnished  to  the  American  Board 
a  succession  of  men  of  rare  wisdom,  integrity,  and  fitness.  It  has  been 
before  us  a  signal  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  God  adapts  means 
to  ends.  Without  any  disparagement  of  others,  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
our  departed  brother  fell  not  behind  in  any  of  the  endowments  or  acquire- 
ments for  the  successful  performance  of  the  momentous  service.  He  was 
following  his  bent,  as  well  as  training  his  mind  for  just  such  a  sphere  of 
action,  when  in  his  preparation  for  the  legal  profession  he  spent  an  entire 
year  upon  one  topic,  profoundly  studjnng  it,  not  only  in  its  definite  princi- 
ples, but  in  all  its  relations  and  its  connections  with  collateral  subjects. 

"  His  quietness  was  remarkable.  It  was  not  apathy,  but  self-possession, 
resting  in  the  consciousness  of  the  knowledge  of  what  was  true  and  right. 
His  inward  force  was  hidden  in  its  motions,  —  for  he  was  not  demonstra- 
tive, —  seen  only  in  its  results,  as  the  forces  of  vegatable  life  are  only  dis- 
covered by  the  orderly  succession  of  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit.  *  Good 
thoughts  are  little  better  than  good  dreams,  except  they  be  put  in  act.' 
His  powers  were  all  for  use.  Never  a  man  was  less  a  dreamer  or  a 
visionary.  He  was  ready  and  willing,  with  a  patient  spirit,  to  meet  the 
demands  which  incessantly  thronged  upon  him.  Now  it  was  a  friend  who 
needed  advice,  now  an  institution  of  learning  that  asked  the  help  of  his 
wisdom  in  affairs.  The  collateral  religious  and  benevolent  organizations 
ever  found  the  worth  of  his  judicious  and  practical  views. 

"  How  like  to  his  Master  he  was,  they  best  know  who  knew  him  best. 
He  lived  in  His  eye,  loyal  to  Him,  to  the  truth,  to  the  interests  of  His 
kingdom.  Few  men  have  pondered  more  deeply,  with  a  broader  view  or 
a  clearer  discernment,  those  interests;  few  have  reached  a  more  thorough 
consecration  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  practical  devotion  of  might 
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and  mind  and  strength.  To  human  judgment  it  was  as  nearly  a  com- 
plete identification  as  can  reasonably  be  looked  for  in  the  midst  of  human 
infirmity, 

"  But  his  work  is  done.  The  assurance  which  his  life  gives  us  that  the 
same  grace  which  prepared  him  so  eminently  for  an  earthly  service  has 
prepared  him  for  exaltation  and  glory,  is  inexpressibly  satisfying.  Unto 
God  be  all  the  praise." 

One  might  suppose,  from  what  has  thus  been  said  of  him, 
that  Mr.  Treat's  character  was  so  grave  and  serious  as  to  be 
almost  sombre ;  but  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
His  general  purpose  in  life  was  very  serious,  and  in  his  public 
addresses  he  seldom  indulged  in  anything  humorous ;  but  in 
all  his  social  intercourse  he  was  exceedingly  cheerful  and  com- 
panionable, and  he  had  also  a  keen  sense  of  the  witty.  His 
mind  was  abundantly  stored  with  amusing  anecdotes  and  in- 
cidents, gathered  from  the  large  experience  of  his  life  and  from 
his  wide  reading.  He  saw  the  ridiculous  side  of  a  case  easily 
and  quickly,  and  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  when  his  mind  was 
unbent  from  its  severer  burdens,  he  was  a  good  story-teller,  as 
all  will  bear  witness  who  have  been  much  in  his  society. 
On  a  journey,  in  his  vacations,  around  the  evening  fire,  in 
his  own  simple  and  hospitable  home  or  in  the  homes  of  his 
friends,  his  talk  was  playful,  anecdotical,  and  highly  entertain- 
ing. He  had  been  brought  into  familiar  contact  with  eminent 
men  in  almost  every  department  of  thought  and  action,  and  he 
had  caught  the  very  aroma  of  this  wide  companionship. 

As  a  writer  of  good  English,  for  accuracy  and  elegance,  Mr. 
Treat  had  few  equals  in  this  or  any  other  land.  We  give  a  few 
passages  from  his  own  productions  to  illustrate  the  purity  and 
comprehensiveness  of  his  thought,  and  the  rare  felicity  of  his 
style.  It  was  in  the  very  law  of  his  being  to  seek  after  the 
highest  perfection  in  his  modes  of  expression,  but  his  good 
sense  and  manly  strength  kept  him  from  all  that  was  merely 
finical.  We  purposely  take  our  passages  from  his  annual  ad- 
dresses at  the  great  meetings  of  the  American  Board ;  for  there 
he  appeared  in  his  true  character,  and  in  his  capacity  as  secre- 
tary he  is  best  known  to  the  world  at  large.  Our  selections 
must  be  few  and  brief,  and  they  are  culled  very  much  at  ran- 
dom, simply  to  recall  the  tone  of  his  thought  and  the  manner 
of  its  presentation. 
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In  1867,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board,  at  Bufialo,  the 
subject  of  his  address  was  "  The  Claims  of  China  upon  Chris- 
tians in  America."  In  the  early  part  of  that  address,  he  was 
aiming,  by  a  few  comprehensive  sentences,  to  open  the  field  so 
that  his  hearers  might  see  it  in  its  vastness. 

"  If  we  look  at  the  empire  of  China  as  a  whole,  we  find  it,  with  one 
exception,  the  largest  which  has  ever  existed.  Its  position,  moreover,  is 
singularly  felicitous.  Lying  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  great  plateau  of 
Central  Asia,  and  for  this  reason  ever  looking  toward  the  Pacific,  it  has 
resources  of  inconceivable  diversity  and  richness.  Embracing,  as  it  does, 
thirty-eight  degrees  of  latitude  and  seventy-four  degrees  of  longitude, 
occup)ring  every  conceivable  altitute  from  the  sea-line  to  the  snow-line,  its 
soil  has  yielded  for  ages  whatever  is  needful,  whether  for  the  comfort  or 
the  luxury  of  man.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  single  river  that  bears  upon 
its  bosom  the  commerce  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions ;  with  a 
canal,  finished  before  the  birth  of  Columbus,  and  yet  twice  as  long  as  the 
one  which  some  of  us  have  crossed  so  frequently  on  our  way  hither ;  with 
a  coast-line  thousands  of  miles  in  length,  —  it  has  advantages  for  traffic 
with  other  lands  almost  without  a  parallel. 

'^  Let  us  assume  400,000,000  as  the  population  of  the  empire ;  and  let 
us  suppose  them  to  pass  before  us,  say  five  abreast,  at  the  pace  of  one 
mile  an  hour.  From  morning  to  night,  from  night  to  morning,  the  ear  is 
burdened  with  their  heavy,  incessant  tread.  Who  now  will  stand  and  wait 
till  the  last  detachment  shall  have  marched  by  ?  A  procession  of  a  few 
thousands  becomes  to  the  spectator  not  unfrequently  a  painful  weariness  ; 
but  these  dusky  forms,  these  children  of  dark  hearts,  will  consume  seven 
years  in  defiling  before  us,  —  a  long,  unresting  funeral  train.  We  are  awe- 
struck and  confounded.  Myriads  upon  myriads,  millions  upon  millions,  all 
journeying  like  ourselves  to  the  judgment-seat,  and  all  ignorant  of  the 
way  of  life." 

In  1 87 1  the  annual  meeting  was  at  Salem,  and  the  subject 
presented  that  year  by  Mr.  Treat  was  "  The  Duty  of  Ameri- 
can Congregationalists  to  Foreign  Missions."  In  the  following 
passage,  by  a  rapid  sweep  of  thought,  he  went  over  the  earlier 
New  England  history,  and  traced  the  stream  of  missionary  life 
and  effort  from  generation  to  generation  : — 

"  What  majestic  forms  confront  us,  as  we  look  back  through  the  past ! 
The  Mayhews,  beginning  their  work  in  1642,  and  closing  it  only  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  —  one  succeeding  another,  just  as  the  soldier  steps 
into  the  track  of  his  fallen  comrade,  the  first  of  this  illustrious  family  tak- 
ing the  place  of  his  own  son,  though  seventy  years  of  age,  and  sorrowing 
greatly  because  of  his  fresh  bereavement !    John  Eliot,  with  his  affluent 
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learning,  his  singular  eloquence  (for  '  he  spoke,*  said  Cotton  Mather,  *  as 
many  thunder-bolts  as  words'),  with  his  John-like  piety,  with  his  abound- 
ing charity,  devoting  year  after  year  to  the  study  of  a  language,  unwritten 
and  intricate  in  the  extreme,  holding  as  a  truth  (and  it  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  missionary  success)  that  'prayers  and  pains,  in  the  faith  of 
Christ  Jesus,  will  do  anything,'  toiling  on  for  more  than  forty  years,  and 
then  leaving  behind  him  a  Bible  in  the  Indian  tongue,  the  chief  value  of 
which,  to-day,  is  not  that  men  ever  read  it  for  its  spiritual  teachings,  but 
that  it  bears  its  silent  testimony  to  his  wonderful  patience  and  his  profound 
compassion  for  the  lost !  John  Sargent,  resigning  a  tutorship  in  Yale  Col- 
lege that  he  might  give  himself  wholly  to  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge,  and 
mastering  their  language  so  perfectly,  during  his  brief  career,  that  he  was 
said  to  speak  it  better  than  themselves  1  David  Brainerd,  dying  under 
thirty,  and  yet  gathering  a  harvest  marvellous  for  its  preciousness,  and  then 
leaving  a  completed  life,  so  radiant  with  celestial  beauty  that  it  must 
always  be  reckoned  among  the  choicest  possessions  of  the  brotherhood  of 
Christ ! " 

As  shown  in  a  previous  part  of  this  article,  he  might  have 
added  to  this  dignified  list  his  own  kinsman,  Rev.  Samuel 
Treat,  who  for  forty-five  years  gave  himself  earnestly  to  this 
missionary  labor. 

At  the  meeting  at  Norwich,  Ct,  in  1868,  Mr.  Treat  was 
pleading  "  for  enlarged  efforts  in  behalf  of  missions,"  and  from 
his  address  we  select  the  following  sentences,  showing  the 
transforming  power  of  the  gospel  in  heathen  lands :  — 

"  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  here,  not  unfrequently,  a  strength  of  love 
and  a  freshness  of  joy  which  are  alike  cheering  and  hopeful.  In  modem 
times,  certainly,  there  are  no  brighter  instances  of  Christian  transforma- 
tion than  we  have  known.  There  was  blind  Bartimeus,  extremely 
degraded  and  vicious  in  his  early  life,  even  for  a  Hawaiian,  but  afterwards 
a  man  of  child-like  faith  and  rare  humility,  and  in  the  end  an  evangelist  of 
singular  eloquence  and  power.  There  was  Deacon  Guergis.  When  his 
guilt  was  revealed  to  him,  it  seemed  to  overtop  the  mountains  of  Koordis- 
tan ;  but  when  the  love  of  Christ  was  revealed  to  him,  it  filled  all  the 
depths  of  his  soul.  There  was  Bedros  of  Constantinople,  whose  course 
from  his  conversion  to  his  death  was  like  a  broad  and  placid  stream,  flow- 
ing with  undiminished  fulness  straight  to  its  destination.  There  was 
Asaad  esh  Shidiak,  who  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  bore  the  horrors  of  a 
lingering  martyrdom,  with  special  and  indescribable  aggravations,  and  yet 
in  the  spirit  of  his  Master  prayed  for  his  murderers.  These  are  but  speci- 
mens of  the  ambrosial  fruitage  which  our  missions  have  yielded." 

At  the  last  meeting,  at  Hartford,  wljere  his  topic  was  the 
"  Missionary  Consecration  of  Pastors,"  he  was  unfolding  the 
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sources  of  culture  and  large  intelligence  from  which  those 
pastors  would  draw  who  should  keep  themselves  and  their 
people  well  informed  as  to  missionary  operations  throughout 
the  world:  — 

**"  Take  that  topic  which  has  so  deeply  interested  the  Christian  world  of 
late,  the  ever-recurring  Eastern  question.  Suppose  one  of  your  number 
to  have  begun,  years  ago,  to  ground  his  people  thoroughly  in  Oriental 
missions.  He  has  told  them  of  the  growth  of  that  power  which  came  out 
from  the  East,  far  back  in  the  past ;  established  itself  first  at  Broosa,  then 
at  Adrianople,  and  from  that  point  swept  like  a  storm  of  fire  across  the 
entire  region  which,  in  the  last  few  weeks,  has  been  the  scene  of  such 
fierce 'conflicts,  such  bitter  hates,  such  terrible  cruelties,  —  and  onward 
still,  even  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  He  has  told  them  of  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople ;  how  that  ancient  city  succumbed  to  its  invaders,  not 
because  of  their  prowess,  but  because  of  the  jealousies,  dissensions,  per- 
verseness,  and  cowardice  of  the  Christians,  so  called,  who  professed  to 
defend  it,  and  so  an  entrance  to  that  land  which  has  been  so  dear  to  the 
church  in  all  ages  was  made  possible  for  American  missionaries,  —  an 
entrance  which  the  Greek  empire,  intolerant,  effete,  worthless,  would  never 
have  conceded.  He  has  told  you  of  the  wonderful  changes  which  have 
been  wrought  there  in  these  later  years,  so  silent  that  few  have  suspected 
their  importance,  and  yet  so  real  and  mighty  that  they  must  needs  take 
their  place  among  the  acknowledged  factors  in  some  of  the  grandest  prob- 
lems of  our  race.  Having  made  his  people  familiar  with  this  large  seg- 
ment of  history,  how  easy  for  him  to  speak  of  the  causes,  remote  and 
proximate,  of  the  existing  war,  the  strange  complications  growing  out  of 
diversities  of  ancestry,  religion,  historic  affinities  and  repellences,  above 
all  of  Western  diplomacy ;  and  how  easy  to  point  to  that  unseen  Hand, 
unrecognized  for  the  most  part  by  the  actors  in  this  momentous  drama, 
which  directs  all  events  for  the  honor  of  the  only  begotten  Son !  " 

In  i860,  after  the  toils  and  triumphs  of  fifty  years,  the  semi- 
centennial meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  in  Boston.  Some 
of  our  readers  will  remember  the  resolutions  of  thanksgiving 
presented  at  that  meeting  by  Secretary  Treat.  They  occupied 
not  a  long  time  in  the  reading,  but  no  speech,  however  elabo- 
rated, could  have  left  a  finer  Christian  impression  upon  his 
hearers.  We  give  the  first  of  these  resolutions,  with  its  six 
subdivisions,  as  showing  a  masterly  skill,  grace,  and  unction 
suited  to  the  occasion. 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  history  of  this  Board,  at  home  and  abroad,  from 
the  beginning  hitherto,  we  gratefully  recognize  the  good  hand  of  our  God 
upon  us ;  and  especially  on  this  anniversary,  we  would  remember,  with 
humble  thankfulness,  all  the  way  which  the  Lord  our  God  has  led  us  these 
fifty  years. 
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"  I.  We  praise  Him  for  giving  to  the  pioneers  in  this  enterprise,  on  the 
one  hand,  such  simplicity  of  faith,  such  earnestness  of  purpose,  such  com- 
passion for  the  lost,  and  such  love  to  the  Saviour ;  and  for  giving  to  our 
fathers,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  readiness  to  assume  the  new  and  unknown 
responsibilities  which  were  so  unexpectedly  thrown  upon  them. 

"  2.  We  praise  Him  for  inclining  so  many  of  our  sons  and  daughters, 
in  all  the  years  that  are  passed,  to  go  forth  and  preach  among  the  Gentiles 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  for  inspiring  our  churches  to  such 
a  degree  with  the  willingness  so  to  provide  for  their  wants  as  to  leave  them 
without  carefulness  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work. 

"  3,  We  praise  Him  for  sparing  so  many  of  our  missionaries,  some  of 
them  far  advanced  in  life,  to  see  this  day ;  and  we  praise  Him  as  well  for 
those  who  are  not  (for  the  Lord  hath  taken  them),  because  of  the  serene 
trust  and  the  radiant  hope  with  which  they  passed  from  their  earthly  taber- 
nacle to  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

"  4.  We  praise  Him  because  in  these  last  days  the  First  and  Chief 
Missionary  has  gone  forth,  glorious  in  His  apparel  and  travelling  in  the 
greatness  of  His  strength,  that  He  may  prepare  a  way  for  His  people  in  all 
the  earth  by  turning  backward  the  two-leaved  gates  and  brealcing  the 
sceptres  of  the  mighty,  and  so  making  hundreds  of  millions  accessible  to 
His  own  life-giving  Word. 

**  5.  We  praise  Him  for  other  achievements  of  unspeakable  value,  in 
that  He  has  set  his  seal  upon  missions  as  the  cheapest,  readiest,  and  truest 
reforming  and  civilizing  agency ;  in  that  He  has  proved  beyond  all  contra- 
diction the  perfect  adaptation  of  His  gospel  to  all  classes  of  men,  even  the 
most  degraded  and  the  most  depraved ;  in  that  He  has  rescued  through 
our  instrumentality  tens  of  thousands  from  the  ineffable  woes  of  heathen- 
ism, and  made  them  kings  and  priests  unto  God  forever. 

"  6.  We  praise  Him  above  all  for  doing  so  much  for  us  and  so  much  by 
us,  notwithstanding  our  grievous  unbelief,  our  covetousness,  our  indiffer- 
ence to  the  worth  of  the  soul,  our  neglect  of  prayer,  our  imperfect  sympa- 
thy with  Christ,  and  our  disposition  to  exalt  ourselves ;  for  all  which  we 
desire  to  humble  ourselves,  saying  with  one  heart,  *  O  Lord,  righteousness 
belongeth  imto  Thee,  but  unto  us  confusion  of  faces,  as  at  this  day.* " 

It  would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  multiply  these  extracts  in- 
definitely, for  from  Mr.  Treat's  long  connection  with  the  Board, 
his  public  writings  abound ;  but  we  can  do  no  more  in  this 
article  than  thus  give  a  few  sentences,  which  may  help  to  recall 
the  man  to  those  who  have  heard  him,  and  reveal  the  elements 
of  his  grace  and  power  to  those  who  have  not.  Refined  taste, 
comprehensive  knowledge,  and  high  Christian  purposes  are 
found  combined,  to  an  eminent  degree,  in  these  annual  papers 
of  the  Home  Secretary. 

Mr.  Treat's  death  at  last  was  sudden  and  unexpected.     It 
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certainly  was  not  anticipated  by  his  associates  and  friends,  and 
probably  not  by  himself.  What  secret  premonitions  he  may 
have  had  cannot  now  be  known.  His  beloved  wife,  the  wife 
of  his  youth,  had  been  an  invalid  for  months,  and  apparently 
drawing  near  her  end ;  but  her  life  has  been  unexpectedly 
proloriged,  and  she  survives,  while  he  has  been  suddenly 
snatched  away.  Because  his  home  was  already  a  home  of  sick- 
ness, he  may  have  been  more  reticent  regarding  himself  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  been.  Though,  for  some  years,  cer- 
tain infirmities  had  been  creeping  upon  him,  and  though  he 
had  passed  his  "  threescore  years  and  ten,"  yet  in  his  appear- 
ance and  manner  he  was  not  an  old  man.  By  a  wise  forecast, 
though  not  probably  with  any  anticipation  of  the  near  approach 
of  death,  he  had,  a  few  months  before,  resigned  his  office  as 
Home  Secretary  in  season  to  assist  his  beloved  successor,  Rev. 
Edmund  K.  Alden,  d.  d.,  to  a  knowledge  of  its  duties.  He  had 
fallen  back  upon  that  editorial  work  for  which  he  first  began 
his  connection  with  the  Board  in  1843.  Before  his  illness  he 
had  prepared  the  April  number  of  the  Missionary  Herald^  so 
that  it  was  ready  for  publication.  In  the  months  previous, 
while  at  work  as  an  editor,  he  was  near  at  hand,  so  that  he 
could  easily  be  consulted  on  all  matters  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. The  guiding  hand  of  God  appears  in  this  wise  and 
orderly  arrangement,  whereby  the  official  transition  was  bridged 
over,  and  his  own  knowledge  and  experience  made  available  to 
his  successor. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  March  28,  when  the  news  of  his 
death  met  the  occupants  of  the  Congregational  House,  as  they 
came  to  their  rooms  for  the  labors  of  the  day,  it  brought  to  them 
a  keen  sense  of  personal  bereavement.  It  came  suddenly  to 
all,  for  some  had  hardly  known  of  his  sickness  or  even  absence 
from  his  office,  and  those  who  knew  supposed  the  illness  only 
slight  and  temporary.  Very  early  on  that  morning,  his  son, 
sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  him,  had  his  attention  arrested 
by  his  labored  breathing,  and  going  to  his  bedside,  found  him 
in  a  dying  condition.  He  passed  away  in  a  few  moments. 
The  death  was,  therefore,  as  sudden  to  his  own  household  as 
to  the  outside  world.  He  was  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  a 
hard  cold,  with  a  tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  such 
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as  might,  if  not  guarded,  lead  to  pneumonia,  but  it  was  not 
supposed  that  this  dreaded  disease  was  already  upon  him. 
Probably  some  other  internal  troubles  conspired  with  this  tem- 
porary illness  to  hasten  his  death. 

His  desire  was  to  be  buried  with  his  kindred,  at  Hartford, 
and  so  the  arrangements  for  his  public  funeral  in  Boston  were 
fixed  for  Friday,  March  30.  His  associate,  Rev.  N.  G.  Clark, 
D.  D.,  now  the  senior  secretary  of  the  Board,  offered  an  impres- 
sive prayer  at  the  house,  and  his  remains  were  then  carried  to 
the  Central  Church,  where  a  large  congregation  was  gathered 
to  pay  their  respects  to  one  so  peculiarly  honored  and  beloved. 
Rev.  A.  C.  Thompson,  d.  d.,  for  twenty-eight  years  intimately 
associated  as  a  member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the 
Board,  took  the  general  charge  of  the  funeral  services.  Dr. 
Alden  offered  the  opening  prayer  and  read  passages  from  the 
Scripture,  wisely  selected  and  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  The  wonderful  fulness  and  variety  of  God's  Word 
for  all  the  circumstances  of  our  earthly  life  were  happily  illus- 
trated on  this  occasion.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  precious 
remains  were  to  be  borne  away  to  another  State  for  burial,  one 
passage  in  these  readings  was  peculiarly  touching :  "  And  he 
charged  them  and  said  unto  them,  I  am  to  be  gathered  unto 
my  people :  bury  me  with  my  fathers." 

Hon.  Alpheus  Hardy,  chairman  ofVie  Prudential  Commit- 
tee, read  the  following,  as  expressive  of  the  feeling  of  himself 
and  his  associates  :  — 

"IVAeriaSy  It  has  pleased  the  Head  of  the  church  to  remove  our  beloved 
and  honored  brother,  Rev.  Selah  B.  Treat,  the  senior  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board,  from  a  position  in  which  he  has  labored  long  and  with  eminent 
ability  and  success,  the  Prudential  Committee  desire  to  put  on  record  their 
grateful  appreciation  of  his  rare  intellectual  gifts,  his  executive  ability,  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ  during  the  thirty-four  years  of  his 
connection  with  the  Board.  His  practical  wisdom,  sound  judgment,  and  well- 
balanced  character  secured  him  not  only  the  highest  respect  and  esteem 
in  the  more  immediate  sphere  of  his  labors,  but  made  him  the  trusted 
friend  and  counsellor  of  many  in  other  walks  of  life.  Modest  and  unas- 
suming in  manner,  it  was  only  those  who  knew  him  best  that  most  fully 
appreciated  his  wide  historical  knowledge,  his  fund  of  illustrative  anecdote, 
and  the  soundness  and  accuracy  of  his  judgment  HI&  papers,  presented 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Board,  hardly  less  admirable  for  elegance  of 
style  than  for  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the  discussion  of  important  topics, 
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constitute  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  missionary  literature.  While 
the  committee  deeply  feel  their  personal  loss,  they  still  more  deeply  feel 
the  loss  to  the  cause  of  foreign  missions  and  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
the  world." 

Dr.  Clark  made  the  opening  address,  to  which  there  has 
already  been  a  brief  allusion.  He  dwelt  especially  upon  that 
long  providential  course  of  events  which  had  fitted  Mr.  Treat 
so  admirably  for  the  station  he  was  to  fill,  —  his  Puritan  ances- 
tors, his  legal  studies,  his  associations  in  the  college  and  semi- 
nary, his  experiences  as  pastor  and  as  editor,  all  bearing 
directly  upon  the  work  he  was  afterwards  to  do. 

Rev.  Isaac  R.  Worcester,  who  had  been  for  thirty  years  in 
almost  daily  association  with  Mr.  Treat,  in  his  remarks  spoke 
out  of  a  full  heart.  We  give  some  of  the  closing  sentences  of 
this  fitting  address :  — 

"  My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Treat  commenced  when  he  was  first  settled 
in  the  ministry  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  I  was  privileged,  for  something 
more  than  a  year,  not  only  to  sit  under  his  preaching,  but  to  know  him  as 
a  pastor,  as  a  friend,  and  as  a  counsellor,  and  where  I  soon  began  to 
realize  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man.  Subsequently,  for  several  years,  we 
met  but  seldom,  but  when,  thirty  years  ago,  I  came  into  the  service  of  the 
American  Board,  with  which  he  had  previously  become  connected,  and 
still  more,  when  I  was  called  first  to  aid  him  and  then  to  succeed  him  in 
editorial  labors,  our  connection  became  more  and  more  intimate.  I  knew 
him  well ;  and  I  am  sure  that  his  native  abilities,  the  characteristics  of  his 
mind,  —  careful,  thorough,  judicious,  judicial ;  his  education,  —  collegiate, 
legal,  theological ;  his  experience  for  a  few  years  as  a  lawyer  and  a  few 
years  as  a  pastor  ;  his  continued  habits  of  study ;  his  wide  range  of  read- 
ing ;  his  retentive  memory  and  extensive  knowledge ;  and,  above  all,  the 
modest  simplicity,  the  godly  sincerity,  and  the  conscientious  earnestness 
of  his  Christian  character,  fitted  him  most  admirably  for  the  work  to  which 
he  was  called,  in  connection  with  the  cause  of  missions." 

Dr.  Thompson  then  offered  prayer,  tender  and  sympathetic, 
in  which  words  came  welling  up  out  of  the  fountains  of  pre- 
cious memories.  The  hymns  sung  at  this  funeral  service  were 
those  old,  feimiliar  lyrics,  "Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,"  and 
"How  blest  the  righteous  when  he  dies."  The  benediction 
was  pronounced  by  the  venerable  ex-secretary.  Dr.  Rufus 
Anderson,  whos«  connection  with  the  missionary  house  dates 
back  more  than  fifty  years.  The  congregation  passed  before 
the  altar  to  look  once  more  upon  the  calm  face  of  the  dead 
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The  remains  were  then  conveyed  to  Hartford,  and  the  funeral 
services  took  place  in  that  city  the  next  day  (Saturday,  March 
31)  at  the  Centre  Church,  where  Rev.  E.  H.  Richardson,  d.  d.,  is 
now  pastor.  This  was  the  church  of  Mr.  Treat's  youth,  the 
place  of  worship  for  his  father's  house.  The  Treat  family 
removed  from  Colebrook  to  Hartford  just  after  that  celebrated 
minister.  Dr.  Nathan  Strong,  had  closed  his  ministry  of  forty- 
two  years,  in  this  church,  by  death.  They  went  there  not  far 
from  the  time  when  Dr.  Joel  Hawes,  his  successor,  was  com- 
mencing that  ministry  of  evangelical  power  and  spiritual  pros- 
perity which  lasted  very  nearly  fifty  years.  The  associations 
of  the  place  were  all  in  harmony  with  these  services.  Only  a 
few  miles  distant  was  the  spot  where  the  Treat  family  first 
planted  itself  in  Connecticut,  two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago. 
In  that  stately  and  solemn  burial-ground  back  of  the  church, 
which  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  interment  because  the 
ground  was  wholly  occupied,  repose  many  of  the  honored  dead 
of  early  Connecticut,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  kin- 
dred of  Mr.  Treat  are  sleeping  there.  In  this  city  his  illus- 
trious kinsman,  Robert  Treat,  governor,  as  already  related, 
met  the  haughty  Andros  in  1687,  and  through  the  aid  of  other 
Hartford  men  foiled  his  purposes  and  gained  a  respite,  which 
proved  a  triumph.  To  those  familiar  with  the  long  course  of 
this  family  history  in  Connecticut,  those  words  of  Scripture 
already  referred  to,  "  Bury  me  with  my  fathers,"  had  a  meaning 
which  they  could  not  have  to  others. 

Mrs.  Morley,  his  sister,  mentions  certain  other  incidents  and 
coincidences  in  connection  with  this  old  church  at  Hartford, 
which  are  impressive.     She  says,  in  her  letter  to  the  writer: — 

"  When  the  Prudential  Committee  sent  Mr.  Treat,  in  1847,  to  visit  the 
Indians,  after  he  had  crossed  the  Mississippi  and  rode  on  horseback  four 
or  five  hundred  miles,  he  sent  home  a  letter,  in  which  he  expressed  him- 
self as  realizing  God^s  presence  in  those  solitudes  of  nature  as  never 
before.  He  said,  if  there  were  no  other  being  in  the  universe,  God  would 
satisfy  him.  It  is  a  pleasant  coincidence  that  the  great  moral  principles  of 
the  Report  consequent  upon  this  visit  to  the  Indians  were  adopted  twenty- 
three  years  ago  (after  six  years'  exciting  debate  in  the  annual  meetings), 
at  Hartford^  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  old  Centre  Church,  where 
he  worshipped  in  his  youth,  and  from  which  his  mother  was  buried, — 
where  was  his  last  communion  with  the  Board  in  October,  1876,  and  where 
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was  the  last  resting-place  of  his  remains  before  they  were  laid  by  the  side 
of  his  parents  to  await  the  resurrection  of  the  just" 

In  the  passage  just  quoted,  reference  is  made  to  a  matter  of 
large  significance  in  the  history  of  the  American  Board.  We 
are  carried  back  to  the  long  years  of  the  anti-slavery  conflict. 
Into  the  details  of  that  debate  we  do  not  now  propose  to  enter; 
but  how  ably  and  wisely  Secretary  Treat  acted  his  part  in 
those  long-continued  controversies,  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
many  now  living.  He  had,  at  last,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  principles  which  he  advocated  achieve,  sometimes  directly 
and  sometimes  indirectly,  yet  in  fact,  a  substantial  triumph. 

Amid  such  historical  connections  and  associations,  the  ser- 
vices at  Hartford  were  solemn  and  impressive.  They  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  E.  H.  Richardson,  d.  d.,  Rev.  Nathaniel  J.  Bur- 
ton, D.  D.,  Rev.  James  B.  Gregg,  Rev.  H.  D.  Northrop,  Rev. 
Edward  C.  Starr,  and  by  Drs.  Thompson  and  Alden  from  Bos- 
ton. The  addresses  were  by  Messrs.  Richardson,  Alden,  and 
Thompson,  and  the  funeral  prayer  by  Dr.  Burton. 

We  give  the  following  passage  from  Dr.  Thompson's  address, 
as  reported  in  a  Hartford  paper :  — 

"He  adverted  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Treat  had  special  charge  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  American  Board  among  the  North  American  Indians.  A 
detailed  history  of  those  missions  was  expected  from  his  pen.  It  would 
have  been  an  invaluable  supplement  to  the  volumes  prepared  by  the  ven- 
erable Dr.  Anderson.  No  man  now  living  can  so  well  execute  such  a 
work.  Dr.  Thompson  related  the  following  incident:  Just  thirty  years 
ago,  Mr.  Treat  had  occasion  to  pay  an  official  visit  to  our  missions  in  the 
Indian  territory  west  of  the  Arkansas.  Afterwards,  it  came  in  my  way 
unofficially  to  pass  through  the  same  region.  While  among  the  Choctaws 
there  was  pointed  out  to  me  one  of  that  tribe,  a  thoughtful  and  valued 
Christian  man,  who  had  been  much  impressed  by  the  appearance  and 
counsels  of  the  secretary  when,  through  an  interpreter,  he  had  addressed 
a  convocation  of  Indians.  The  man,  not  having  a  good  view  of  the 
Speaker,  came  to  him  at  the  close  of  the  service,  turned  him  round  to  the 
light,  saying,  *  I  want  to  see  your  face  so  that  I  may  know  you  at  the 
resurrection.* " 

When  the  services  were  concluded,  the  body  was  borne  to 
its  final  resting-place  in  Spring-Grove  Cemetery.  This  is  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  city,  and,  if  we  understand  the  matter 
rightly,  is  a  kind  of  appendage  to  what  has  long  been  known 
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as  the  North  Cemetery,  though  separated  from  it  Here  he 
was  laid  beside  his  father  and  mother,  the  latter  dying  in  1854, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  and  the  former  in  1 861,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three. 

Mr.  Treat  leaves  behind  three  sons,  —  Mr.  John  P.  Treat,  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  profession  ;  Dr.  Alfred  Otis  Treat,  who 
has  been  employed  in  missionary  service  in  China  as  a  physi- 
cian ;  and  Rev.  Charles  Russell  Treat,  now  pastor  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church  in  Greenwich,  Conn.  In  his  earlier 
married  life  he  passed  through  the  sharp  discipline  connected 
with  the  loss  of  young  children.  Two  died  in  early  infancy. 
A  son  named  for  himself,  Selah  William,  a  child  of  peculiar 
promise,  died  when  two  years  old,  and  his  only  daughter  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  seven. 

*Good  men  are  of  many  types,  and  the  church  of  Christ  is 
made  strong  and  affluent  by  the  wide  variety  of  gifts  and 
graces  in  its  individual  members.  Before  Mr.  Treat  was  chosen 
secretary  of  the  Board  noble  men  had  filled  this  office,  whose 
names  we  honor  and  whose  memories  we  recall  with  peculiar 
pleasure :  Dr.  Samuel  Worcester,  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Dr.  Elias 
Cornelius,  Dr.  Benjamin  B.  Wisner,  Dr.  Rufus  Anderson, 
Rev.  David  Greene,  and  Dr.  William  J.  Armstrong.  They  are 
all  gone,  except  Dr.  Anderson,  whose  venerable  form  is  yet 
seen  occasionally  around  the  places  of  his  former  activities. 
How  widely  did  these  men  vary  in  their  native  and  acquired 
powers,  and  in  the  manner  of  their  working!  There  were 
characteristic  features  in  each  one  of  them,  but  the  records  of 
their  separate  lives  and  their  individual  work  all  serve  now  to 
enrich  the  Society  in  whose  behalf  they  wrought,  and,  in  a 
higher  and  broader  sense,  to  enrich  the  Christian  church  itself. 
"  Whether  Paul  or  ApoUos,  or  Cephas  ...  all  are  yours ;  and 
ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's."  From  these  men  Secre- 
tary Treat  was  as  different  as  they  were  from  each  other.  His 
name  will  add  new  grace  and  dignity  to  this  honored  roll.  As 
years  pass  on,  sacred  remembrances  will  cluster  around  it,  and 
he  will  more  and  more  be  recognized  in  his  fitness  for  a  special 
work  as  illustrating  God's  hand  in  Missions. 

Increase  N.  Tarbox. 

Bos((m, 
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RITSCHUS    CRITICAL    HISTORY    OF   THE    DOCTRINE 
OF  JUSTIFICATION.! 

The  time  has  evidently  come  for  a  broader  survey  and  a 
deeper  analysis  of  the  relations  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  to 
man  as  a  subject  of  moral  government  and  the  recipient  of 
salvation.  From  all  that  is  said  of  the  great  work  of  Dr. 
Ritschl  of  Gottingen  (most  of  it  still  in  the  original  German), 
which  has  been  the  work  of  an  average  lifetime,  —  beginning  in 
the  author's  university  studies,  and  occupying  his  "whole 
attention,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  1857,  save  as  hindered 
by  official  duties  and  personal  affairs,"  —  it  seems  likely  that  it 
will  form  the  new  starting-point  for  Christian  scholars  among 
us,  when  made  entirely  available  in  English.  The  first  of  the 
volumes  was  published  in  1 870,  the  last  two  in  1 874.  The  "  Bib- 
lical Material "  of  the  doctrine  forms  the  subject  of  the  second 
(PP-  377)1  the  positive  unfolding  of  the  doctrine  that  of  the  third, 
(pp.  598).  An  author  of  great  reputation  on  such  themes,  yet 
too  recent  to  be  cited  in  our  Histories  of  Doctrine,  save  by 
name  as  an  essayist  of  1857-1860,2  will  certainly  attract  atten- 
tion among  us  erelong.  Mr.  Black,  of  Kirkcaldy,  a  pupil  of 
Prof.  Ritschl,  and  translator  of  Vv^  first  volume,  pronounces  him, 
as  a  theologian,  second  to  no  German  university  instructor  "  in 
dialectic  acuteness  and  broad  historical  grasp  of  reformed  as 
well  as  Lutheran  and  pre-reformation  dogma."  The  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  for  January  last,  says  of  him,  "  We  hesitate  not  to  call 
Ritschl  the  leader  of  the  school  which  now  does,  and  must, 
take  the  front  rank  among  students  and  expositors  of  theologi- 
cal thought."  It  characterizes  his  work,  as  a  whole,  as  "an 
epoch-making  book,"  that "  must  be  translated."  He  is  spoken 
of  as  "  unfettered  by  the  prejudices  of  traditionalists  or  of  revo- 
lutionists."    He  deduces  justification  and .  reconciliation  from 

*  A  Critical  History  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification  and  Reconcilia- 
tion, by  Albrecht  Ritschl,  Professor  Ordinarius  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  the  author's  sanction,  by  John  S. 
Black,  M.  A.     pp.  605.    Edinburgh  :   Edmonston  and  Douglas.     1872. 

"  e.  g.  Prof.  H.  B  Smith's  additions  to  Hagenbach's  Hist.  Doct-  Amer.  Trans!., 
1872,  Vol.  II.  46,  149,  287. 
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"  the  essential  principle  of  Christianity,"  as  always  held.^  He 
does  the  "  rigidly  logical,  scientific  work  on  the  central  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  part  of  which  the  New  England  theology  had 
done  for  us."  The  Scotch  translation  of  Ritschl's  first  volume 
{A  Critical  History^  etc.)  has  now  been  four  years  in  the 
hands  of  English  readers ;  and  as  it  deals  with  the  history  of 
the  doctrine  abroad,  which  the  New  England  theology  has 
noticed  but  little,  we  propose  to  give  in  this  article  an  analysis 
and  summary  of  it  as  translated  by  Mr.  Black. 

The  history  of  thought  in  the  church  upon  this  subject  is 
traced  in  seventy-six  divisions,  distributed  through  eleven 
chapters.  Chap.  I  is  devoted  to  the  views  of  Anselm  and 
Abelard, — a  criticism  of  each  view  and  a  comparison  be- 
tween them.  Chap.  II  discusses  those  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  John  Duns  Scotus,  with  a  passing  notice  of  Peter  Lom- 
bardus  on  the  Limits  of  Tradition.  Chap.  Ill  continues  the 
subject,  with  notices  of  the  nominalists  and  the  Mendicant 
Orders,  —  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  German 
mystics,  Staupitz,  Wessel,  Von  Goch,  and  Von  Wesel  passing 
in  review,  —  and  of  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
touching  grace  and  merit.  Chap.  IV  delineates  the  Reformers' 
doctrine  of  justification,  —  Zwingli,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and 
Calvin.  Chap.  V  contrasts  this  with  the  mediaeval  doctrine 
on  one  hand,  and  with  that  of  Andrew  Osiander.*  Chap.  VI 
is  occupied  with  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  views  respectively, 
and  those  of  the  Anabaptists,  Mystics,  Quakers,  of  Socinus 
and  the  Socinians,  and  of  the  Arminians.  Chap.  VII  sets  forth 
the  influence  of  the  German  theologians  of  the  Illumination 
school  in  disintegrating  the  Church  doctrine,  —  Wolf,  Leib- 
nitz, Dippel  and  Canz,  Toellner,  Eberhard,  Steinbart,  Loeffler, 
Henke,  Semler,  Gruener,  with  their  half-orthodox  opponents, 
especialy  J.  D.  Michaelis.  Chap.  VIII  introduces  Immanuel 
Kant,  his  opposition  to  the  Illumination  school  on  the  philoso- 

1  The  Bihliotheca  adds  that  he  has  also  shown  how  all  doctrines  can  be  con- 
structed by  the  natural  and  legitimate  use  of  interpretation  and  logic  ;  and  that  it 
'*  is  like  bread  to  one  threatened  by  a  tyrant  with  starvation  to  receive  a  thoroughly 
logical  investigation  "  of  a  great  Christian  truth  like  this. 

*  Professor  at  Nuremberg,  1522,  at  Kocnigsberg,  1551  ;  Disputatio  de  Justifica- 
tione,  81  Theses,  1550 ;  Von  dem  einigen  Mittler  Jesu  Christo  und  Rechtfertigung, 
1551. 
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phy  of  ethics  and  religion,  and  the  regress  of  his  disciples  to 
its  views.  Chap.  IX  traces  the  revival  of  Abelard's  type  of 
doctrine  by  Schleiermacher  and  his  followers.  Chap.  X  de- 
scribes modern  pietism,  the  school  of  Bengel,  and  modern 
Lutheran  orthodoxy.  Chap.  XI  delineates  the  relations  of 
the  speculative  school  of  Fichte  (J.  G.),  Schelling,  Daub, 
Hegel,  Marheinecke,  Strauss,  Biedermann,  Weisse,  and  Baur 
to  the  subject. 

So  dense  a  course  of  thought,  drawn  out  with  characteristic 
German  minuteness  and  abstruseness,  needs  to  be  recast  as 
well  as  summarized  for  American  use.  The  more  recondite 
distinctions  and  allusions  to  the  literature  of  the  discussions 
are  to  us  of  less  value  than  the  general  course  of  thought ; 
and  this,  in  another  country  than  that  in  which  these  discus- 
sions were  held,  where  so  different  a  style  of  thinking  prevails, 
will  be  all  that  the  German  history  of  the  doctrine  need  fur- 
nish us  as  a  basis  for  new  and  more  exhaustive  investigations 
of  truth. 

Ritschl  starts  with  an  introduction  of  twenty-one  pages  and 
three  divisions,  in  which 

(i.)  The  subject  is  defined.  The  centre  of  Christian  the- 
ology is  justification  and  reconciliation. 

The  title,  "  Doctrine  of  the  Death  of  Christ,"  would  not  be 
broad  enough  for  the  survey  he  takes ;  that  of  "  Doctrine  of  the 
Saving  Work  of  Christ "  would  be  too  broad.  Only  the  priestly 
office  of  the  Redeemer  is  to  come  into  view  ;  yet  this  phrase  is 
metaphorical,  and  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  title  in  scientific 
theology.  It  is  also  an  Old  Testament  expression,  rather  than 
New.  Redemption  is  objectionable  as  negative,  subordinate, 
and  too  much  coupled  with  subjection  to  the  devil.^  Sancti- 
fication  is  appropriated  to  another  use.  The  positive  bearing  of 
the  saving  work  of  Christ  on  the  human  will  must  be  brought 
out.    The  whole  title  of  the  subject  would  be  the  tnoral  effects  « 

1  An  overreaching  of  the  devil,  inconsistent  with  God*s  justice,  is  also  implied. 

>  Those  familiar  with  the  speculations  of  Young,  Bushnell,  Campbell,  and 
others  will  notice  hereafter  how  broad  is  the  meaning  of  Ritschl  in  the  phrase 
*'  moral  effects."  If  I  were  to  criticise  it  at  all,  it  would  be  to  question  whether 
relating  to  will  is  all  it  should  include.  '*  Man  loves  what  God  hates  and  hates 
what  God  loves  "  is  the  Boston  Monday  lecturer's  statement  of  the  need  of  rec- 
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of  the  life,  passion,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  towards 
the  founding  of  the  church.  Here  justification  and  reconcilia- 
tion are  essential  and  chief ;  and  both,  as  the  Reformers  held, 
are  Christ's  direct  operations,  not  secondarily  or  indirectly  de- 
pendent upon  His  doing  and  suffering.  God's  reconciliation 
with  men  is  to  be  found  in  the  manifestation,  life,  and  obedient 
suffering  of  Christ  The  direct  saving  efficacy  of  this  action 
and  passion  works  both  ways. 

(2.)  The  examination  of  Baur*s  special  treatise  (1838),  and 
Dorner's  more  general  one  on  Protestant  theology  (1857),  need 
not  detain  us.  Neither  of  them  gives  a  clear,  continuous  clew 
to  the  subject  before  us,  and  they  hang  it  on  a  merely  meta- 
physical, not  an  historical,  string. 

(3.)  Necessarily  this  investigation  confines  itself  to  the 
Western  Church  alone.  Only  there  were  reconciliation  and  jus- 
tification developed  with  method.  The  Greek  Church  —  John 
of  Damascus,  eighth  century,  and  Nicolaos  Kabasilas,  four- 
teenth, are  instanced  —  wrought  out  nothing.  The  Western 
thinkers  were  hampered  by  no  decisions  made  to  hand. 

(4.)  We  begin  with  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  different  the- 
ories figure  as  complementary  to  each  other,  problems  of  the 
school  and  not  yet  of  the  church,  and  with  Anselm  (1034- 
1109),  comparing  with  his  statement  the  opposing  view  of 
Abelard  (1079-1142).  The  mediaeval  interest  in  the  subject 
arose  from  the  fact  that  on  it  turns  the  question  whether  Chris- 
tianity belongs  to  school  and  sect,  or  is  a  broad,  common  basis 
of  religious  and  moral  life.  There  is  now  a  misdirected  par- 
tiality for  Anselm's  theory,  which  was  never  made  a  model  in 
the  Middle  Ages  or  in  the  Reformation,^  and  to  which  Abelard's 
was  preferred  under  the  influence  of  Peter  the  Lombard.  The 
former  treats  a  legal  reconciliation  of  God,  but  as  related  to 
the  moral  judgment ;  the  latter,  man's  reconciliation  on  his  part, 
with  its  bearing,  however,  on  God.  The  former  {Cur  Deus 
homo  f)  appeals  to  reason ;  the  latter  (on  Ep,  Horn,)  to  Scrip- 

onciliation,  and  he  makes  affection  an  element  of  faith.  Some  time  we  shall  learn 
to  apply  the  concept  of  the  mind  as  a  unit  to  theology,  discover  the  complex 
nature  of  religious  experiences,  and  affirm  that  the  whole  soul  is  in  sin  and  in  sal- 
vation, and  in  every  personal  act  that  has  to  do  with  either. 

1  For  somewhat  different  representations,   see  Bushnell,    Vicarious  Sacrifice, 
Introd.,  pp.  15,  19. 
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ture.  Both  reject  the  theory  of  a  ransom  from  the  devil,  and 
Anselm  selects  God's  will  to  punish  as  that  from  which  men 
are  redeemed  by  the  Divine  value  of  the  person  and  passion  of 
Christ. 

The  honor  of  God  requires  punishment,  and  forbids  Him 
to  forgive  out  of  mere  pity.  Any  satisfaction  in  place  of 
punishment  must  be  according  to  justice}'  which  requires 
amends  for  sin,  or  the  restoration  of  God's  honor.  Ceasing  to 
do  despite  to  His  honor  is  not  enough :  something  in  excess 
of  mere  duty,  something  He  could  not  constitutionally  have 
demanded,  is  needed  to  compensate  for  previous  neglect  and 
sin.  Man  cannot  furnish  this,  the  God-man  can  ;  and  as  man 
should,  God  as  man  must.  But  it  must  be  voluntary  and 
beyond  the  category  of  duty,  and  embody  the  value  of  the  Per- 
sonality that  outweighs  the  universe.  This  Christ's  death,  for 
the  honor  of  God,  does,  and  is  more  than  equivalent  to  the  due 
of  sin.  But  men  must  not  go  on  sinning ;  they  must  be  influ- 
enced by  Christ's  death  to  righteousness,  and  surrender  of 
their  own  lives  to  God. 

(5.)  Anselm's  notion  of  satisfaction  to  God's  glory  and  jus- 
tice is  that  Christ's  death  secures  His  glory  in  the  righteous- 
ness and  blessedness  of  mf  n,  but  through  justice,  which  implies 
an  equal  footing  between  them.  This  cannot  exist,  and  here 
Anselm  breaks  down.  Injury  to  the  honor  of  a  sovereign 
is  a  public  crime,  not  violation  of  private,  personal  right. 
Satisfaction  must  be,  not  an  external  payment,  but  a  moral, 
personal  act.  The  analogy  of  blood-money  (wergeld),  in 
the  German  criminal  law  of  Anselm's  time,  does  not  hold ; 
but  a  personal  act  of  Christ  in  satisfaction  would  come  within 
his  vocation  as  God-man.  In  Book  II.  19,  Anselm  substi- 
tutes merit  for  satisfaction.  In  respect  to  this,  God  saves  men 
who  follow  Christ  in  self-surrender  as  a  reward  to  Christ,  rather 
than  for  His  own  glory's  sake.  This  transfers  the  question  from 
forensic  to  ethical  grounds. 

(6.)  Abelard  starts  with  Rom.  iii,  22-26,  and  the  idea  that 
by  Christ's  suffering  and  death  men  are  drawn  into  such  love 
to  God  and  man  as  forms  a  bond  of  union  with  God  and  the 
ground  of  forgiveness      Why  God  took  this  way,  when   He 

*  See  Bushnell,  Vicarious  Sacrifice ^  Introd.,  pp.  15,  19. 
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might  have  reconciled  us  at  less  expense,  Abelard  does  not 
say.  He  conditions  salvation,  as  does  Anselm,  upon  the 
free,  reciprocal  love  of  believers  ;  he  makes  Christ  our  rep- 
resentative before  God,  as  well  as  God's  before  us.  While 
Anselm  makes  his  death  efficacious  for  the  race/  Abelard 
makes  both  His  life  and  death  efficacious  to  the  elect.  He 
rests  upon  slight  exegetical  grounds,  but  gives  a  richer  moral 
motive  for  making-  men  blessed  than  Anselm  in  his  notion  of 
Christ's  merit. 

(7.)  Peter  Lombard  {Book  of  Sentences)  puts  aside  entirely 
the  idea  of  satisfaction,  and  gives  chief  importance  in  recon- 
ciliation to  the  merit  of  Christ.  He  restores  the  idea  of  re- 
demption from  the  devil,  but  through  liberation  from  sin.  Like 
Abelard,  he  shows  that  God's  love  in  Christ's  death  begets 
counter-love  in  men.  He  repudiates  any  appeasing  of  the 
Father's  wrath.^  God  loved  us  from  eternity.  Yet  he  hints 
that  Christ  bore  our  punishment.  By  His  righteousness  He 
stood  as  close  to  God,  as  He  did  to  men  by  suffering  and 
dying.  By  virtue  of  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  He 
reconciles ;  some  other  method  was  possible,  but  none  better 
supposable. 

(8.)  These  points  are  recognized  by  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  that  of  satisfaction  besides,  which  brings  the  relation 
of  the  passion  to  God  into  the  foreground,  but  this  is  shapen 
with  reference  to  God's  purposes  in  the  world  as  a  contingent 
object,  neither  incarnation  nor  the  death  of  the  God-man  being 
more  than  relatively  necessary.  Satisfaction  is  not  necessary, 
and  God  could  forgive  without  (contra  Anselm),  and  yet  be 
righteous.  His  good  pleasure  is  superior  to  all  things.  (Duns 
Scotus  carries  the  idea  of  His  arbitrary  freedom  still  further.) 

(9 )  Thomas  seems  to  have  wavered  between  the  notion  of 
sin  as  infinite  and  sin  as  finite,  but  regards  Christ's  satisfaction 
as  perfect,  and  available  for  men  because  He  is  the  head  of  the 
church. 

^  Contra,  again  Bushnell,  pp.  20,  22,  also  26,  where  the  superfluousness  of  His 
death  to  duty  and  to  redemption  severally  are  confounded.  Also,  the  representa- 
tion made  there  of  Neandcr's  view  of  Anselm,  Church  History,  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented from  his  HisL  Dogmas,  **  Death  came  upon  Him  as  a  divine  ordinance,  to 
wliich  he  surrendered  Himself,  since  He  completed  His  obedience  by  suffering." 
— -Ryland's  Trans.  Bohn.,  U.  517. 

^  Cf.  Augustine,  Z>^  Trinitate,  X  HI.  11,  16. 
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(10.)  By  virtue  of  His  Godhead  and  the  extent  of  His 
suffering,  and  the  voluntariness  of  His  passion,  Christ  ren- 
dered more  than  was  needed.  Here  Thomas  escapes  Anselm's 
inconsistency,  but  he  departs  from  the  equivalence  implied  in 
satisfaction,  and  here  brings  in  merit  again.  His  conception 
is  a  merit  for  men;  Christ's  suffering  removing  obstacles  to  its 
efficacy.  Man,  as  the  subject  of  grace,  can  only  have  merit 
de  congruo :  Christ  has  merit  in  his  behalf  ex  condigno.  In 
this  His  whole  life,  as  well  as  the  spontaneousness  of  His  pas- 
sion, is  taken  into  account. 

(11.)  Duns  gives  us  a  more  logical,  rounded,  and  con- 
sistent doctrine.  He  regards  sin  as  strictly  finite.  He  re- 
gards merit  as  incapable  of  being  tried  by  a  legal  standard. 

(12)  As  Christ  did  not  suffer  in  His  divine  nature,  His 
merit  is  finite,  but  is  "good  just  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  accepted  by  God  as  such,"  e,  g,y  for  an  innumerable  num- 
ber of  sinners.  But  it  is  limited  to  the  elect.  It  secures  to 
them  not  merely  the  negative  benefit  of  forgiveness,  but  grace 
and  glory.  It  lays  a  foundation  for  the  spiritual  development 
and  security  of  the  church. 

(13.)  Duns  regarded  the  whole  work  of  Christ  as  contin- 
gent, not  necessary.  Adam  might  (supposably),  by  grace, 
have  loved  God  after  sinning  and  been  forgiven.  There  is 
some  connection  between  Thomas's  doctrine  and  that  of  the 
Reformation  on  satisfaction  and  merit,  and  some  between  that 
of  Duns  and  Socinianism ;  but  no  influence  of  the  mediaeval 
school  upon  that  of  the  Reformation  appears,  save  in  the  for- 
mal reception  of  the  ideas  of  satisfaction  and  merit. 

(14.)  The  limitation  of  the  effect  of  the  God-man's  work 
now  comes  into  view.  Abelard,  more  directly  than  those  who 
followed  Anselm,  connects  the  spontaneous  moral  action  of  the 
elect  with  reconciliation,  as  well  as  with  God's  special  grace. 
These  two  elements  go  together  in  the  mediaeval  doctrine, 
God  makes  righteous  the  unrighteous  man,  and  really  or  sub- 
stantially changes  him.  Augustine  had  recognized  the  spon- 
taneous activity  of  man  as  subordinate  to  grace.  The  school- 
men fixed  the  relation  between  the  two.  Thomas  begins  with 
defining  freedom.  Man  is  master  of  his  own  actions  in  con- 
templating an  end  in  them  (ultimate  end),  but   God  guides 
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here,  while  blessedness  is  secured  by  human  activity.  The 
will  stirs  up  all  the  faculties,  but  under  the  Universal  Cause, 
whose  influence  here  is  grace.  This  is  necessary  because  bless- 
edness in  God  is  an  end  beyond  man's  natural  activities.  As 
before  the  fall  as  to  the  good  of  virtus  acquisita,  so  since  as  to 
virtus  infusa,  whose  ground  is  love.  This  grace  does  not  come 
by  merit.  It  is  both  operans  and  co-operans,  the  former  in  our 
inward  acts  of  will,  the  latter  in  outward  ones.  An  impulse 
from  God  starts  the  free  will  even,  whereby  grace  is  appropri- 
ated. Here  justification  includes  the  regulation  of  our  spiritual 
powers  by  the  divine  wisdom  and  love.  Through  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  alone  can  this  regulation  come,  and  forgiveness 
from  God's  love.  Righteousness  is,  however,  often  treated  as 
the  direct  effect  of  God's  movement  upon  man,^  Four  points, 
therefore,  in  justification,  —  the  infusion  of  grace,  the  free  will 
moved  toward  God  by  faith,  the  free  will  moved  vs.  sin,  remission 
of  guilt  as  its  completion.  The  original  momenta  of  the  idea 
are  thus  reversed  at  the  end  of  the  discussion.  Grace  is  the 
form  of  the  principle  of  justification,  will  the  matter  ;  but  will 
is  the  form  of  human  experience,  grace  the  matter.  One  is 
the  religious  point  of  view,  the  other  the  empirico-ethical ;  but 
everything  depends  on  the  prominence  we  give  to  either  view. 
Thomas  does  not  give  free  will  full  justice,  —  not  so  much  as 
Augustine,^  nor  does  he  connect  Christ's  satisfaction  and  merit 
with  justification  as  he  should.  He  follows  the  Lombard  {Sent.) 
in  taking  this  last  first.  He  makes  too  much  of  sacraments  as 
instruments  of  grace. 

(15.)  Duns  Scotus  opposes  the  Lombard  with  foreordina- 
tion  as  the  cause  of  a  new  habit  of  soul  and  the  source  of 
all  human  merit  {grati  habitualis).  He  treats  forgiveness  as 
preceding  the  bestowal  of  grace,  but  only  as  an  indifferent  cir- 
cumstance. The  abolition  of  guilt  is  negative  and  ideal ;  grace 
works  a  positive  change.  Not  connecting  this  view  with 
Christ's  merit  directly,  Duns  is  yet  in  harmony  therewith,  for 

^  The  Fathers  commonly  confounded  justification  with  sanctification,  Ambrose 
perhaps  least  —  Milner's  Church  Hist,  I.  355,  Phila.  Ed.  1835.  Cf.  on  Augustine, 
449.    The  doctrine  had  "  gradually  sunk  from  Justin's  day,"  to  Cent  VIII. 

*  From  Augustine  the  Reformed  ideas  of  original  sin  and  predestination  are 
traced,  but  he  is  really  the  source  of  mediaeval.  Western  Catholic  doctrines  of 
grace  and  freedom,  etc. 
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on  its  account  guilt  is  abolished  and  grace  bestowed.  Duns 
surpasses  Thomas  in  logical  accuracy  and  in  practical  interest 
in  the  spontaneity  of  man.  William  of  Occam  and  Gabriel 
Biel  show  the  impulse  Duns  gave  to  the  nominalists,  bringing 
justification  and  merit  closely  and  with  unsurpassed  clearness 
together  ;  but  the  nominalists  brought  out  the  view  of  merits 
de  condigno,  as  subordinate  to  those  of  Christ.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  current  mediaeval  theology,  it  was  the  tenet  of  a 
particular  school  ;   yet 

(16.)  The  broad  Reformed  distinction  between  justification 
and  regeneration  cannot  be  found  in  any  theologian  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  positions  held  on  faith,  etc.,  sound  like 
the  Reformed,  but  are  entirely  different.  Justification  is  not 
in  order  to  merits  but  merit  is  ambiguous  in  Catholic  doc- 
trine. Grace  really  excludes  it.  High  devotional  frames 
always  rose  above  it,  and  rested  on  grace.  The  views  of 
Luther  and  Zwingli  were  a  logical  result  of  Catholic  devotion 
before  their  day.^ 

(17.)  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  even  attempts  to  neutralize  the 
conventional  notion  of  merit  by  the  exclusive  one  of  grace.  It 
is  free  will,  indeed,  that  is  the  recipient  of  grace,  free  will  that 
is  saved  by  grace.  Good  acts  of  will  are  merits  originating  in 
grace.  The  entire  practical  Christian  life  is  a  continuous  work 
of  grace.  Bernard  intuitively  seizes  the  twofold  thought  on 
which  evangelical  Christianity  is  practically  based.  But  this 
is  a  temporary  elevation.  He  recurs  again  to  the  Catholic 
idea  of  merit,  but  he  disregards  the  supposition  of  Catholic 
opponents,  that  free  will,  moved  by  grace,  merits  continuance 
and  increase  of  grace.  Even  what  he  holds  about  fasts,  vigils, 
etc.,  does  not  bring  him  to  this  supposition,  nor  does  the  recom- 
mendation of  fasting  as  means  of  averting  eternal  punishment 
He  says,  in  paradox,  that  the  humility  which  renounces  all  claim 
to  merit,  and  trusts  in  God  alone,  is  the  only  merit  which  has 
any  value ;  and  mercy  is  with  him  the  sole  gjround  of  confi- 
dence that  we  are,  in  our  imperfection,  in  a  state  of  grace. 
Here  he  even  meets  Luther.  Also  in  his  view  believing  confi- 
dence as  the  channel  of  mercy.  (Cf.,  for  figurative  language 
here,  Zinzendorf.) 

^  Cf.  what  Milner  says  on  Luther*s  restoring  the  true  forensic  sense,  which  had 
been  "  misunderstood  as  though  it  meant  infused  habits  of  virtue.*'  etc 
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(18.)  Although  Bernard's  influence  runs  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  these  views  of  his  are  not  prominent.  The  mendicant 
orders  diverted  the  stream.  Asceticism  revived  Anselm  and 
Abelard.  Its  preaching,  through  the  tertiary  orders,  spread 
widely ;  its  mysticism,  however,  checked  the  notion  of  merit 
and  ran  itself  out.  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  his  religious  life* 
touches  Bernard,  and  so  do  Antony  of  Padua  and  John  Tauler 
in  certain  expressions.  But  the  mystics  did  not  anticipate  the 
Reformed  view  of  justification,  for  they  held  that  it  consists  in  the 
infusion  of  love,  and  they  acquiesced  in  Catholic  methods  of 
thought  and  action.  The  Anabaptists,  rather,  are  their  suc- 
cessors. 

(19.)  Staupitz,  who  came  after  nominalism  had  acted  on 
mysticism,  is  Luther's  true  master.  He  separated  from  the 
mystics.  He  held  with  the  schoolmen  that  one  is  merged  with 
God  in  perfect  love  only  after  death.  God  rewards  for  merit 
with  blessedness,  but  all  merit  is  His  own  work.  Our  works 
are  of  Christ,  and  reward  is  not  of  debt.  Providence,  justifica- 
tion, and  glorification  are  all  of  grace.  Hope  rests  not  on  our 
love,  but  upon  God's.  We  can  take  no  precedence  over  Divine 
mercy.  With  Staupitz  agrees  John  Wessel.  It  is  not  our  faith 
that  is  our  righteousness,  but  the  purpose  of  God,  who  in 
Christ's  sacrifice  accepts  ours.  Wessel  relies  upon  the  cross 
alone,  and  God's  gracious  purpose  in  it.  Ullmann  represents 
John  von  Goch  and  John  von  Wesel  (as  well  as  Wessel)  as 
anti-Catholic,^  but  this  was  merely  in  respect  to  vows  and  indul- 
gences, not  in  regard  to  theology.  Savonarola,  WyclifTe,  and 
Huss  are,  in  like  manner,  misrepresented.^  The  realists  of  the 
mediaeval  church,  as  against  the  nominalists,  conceived  justifi- 
cation and  faith  differently  from  the  Reformers;  and  the 
Reformation  ,did  not  spring  from  its  own  doctrine.' 

(20.)  Only  in  its  high  devotional  frames  did  Catholicism 
reach  the  renunciation  of  merit,  yet  as  nominalism  and  the 

*  Reformers  before  the  Reformation^  Clark's  Transl.,  Edin.,  pp.  29  seq,  291  seq, 

*  By  Chas.  Meier,  in  biog.  by  Lcchler,  in  Hcrzog*s  Real  Enc,^  and  by  Krummel, 
in  Hist,  Bokem,  Ref  Vet  one  quotation  from  Savonarola,  Expos,  31  /V.,  is  in  the 
vein  of  Bernard.  Wessel  and  Staupitz  belong  with  the  other  Augustinians  and 
realists,  not  with  "  Reformers  before  the  Reformation." 

■  Ritschl  says  elsewhere  that  "  systems  of  doctrine  are  not  causes,  but  rather 
effects  of  church  reformation." 
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monkish  righteousness  by  works  went  down,  it  approached 
Augustinianism.  The  Pelagianism  which  the  Reformers  charged 
upon  all  scholastics  was  held  by  nominalists  only,  while  the 
theological  opponents  of  the  Reformers  were  realists.  The 
Reformation  sought  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  justification 
with  the  experience  of  grace,  and  to  distinguish  the  former 
from  regeneration.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  following 
the  decrees  of  Trent,  justification  by  merits  and  grace  are  held 
in  contradiction  to  each  other,  and  universal  Christian  truth  is 
sacrificed.  The  directions  of  its  ecclesiastics  to  the  dying  con- 
tradict the  Council  of  Trent.  Hence  the  proverb  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  "  Every  Catholic  becomes  a  Lutheran  before  death." 

This  brings  us  to  the  principle  of  the  Reformation. 

(21.)  The  exclusively  objective  view  of  j  ustification  falls  off,  and 
Luther,  emphasizing  it  as  the  "  one  article,"  makes  it  subjective. 
Christ's  merit  is  taken  with  it  into  one  view.  The  Roman  doc- 
trine, on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  outside  machinery.  The  two 
doctrines  are  utterly  diverse.  With  the  Reformers  the  Holy 
Ghost  becomes  the  author  of  our  good  works,  which  come  after 
Christ's  merits,  —  after  faith,  justification,  imputation.  Some 
of  Luther's  followers  made  his  doctrine  unintelligible  by  treating 
it  objectively,  and  then  the  pietists  made  it  subjective  anew 
in  an  unchurchly  spirit.  (Moreover,  the  restoration  of  Luther's 
standpoint  in  the  nineteenth  century  avoids  neither  the  dis- 
torted view  of  the  pietists  nor  that  of  the  scholastics.  The 
logically  necessary  development  is  lost.)  But  the  Reformers 
went  neither  with  the  sects  nor  with  the  schools,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  no  wish  to  found  a  new  religion,  though  as  indi- 
viduals they  set  themselves  against  the  course  of  the  church 
and  of  theology  up  to  their  time.  They  kept  the  ground  of  the 
church  still.  The  idea  of  the  church  universal  was  prominent 
with  them.  Of  that  church  they  claimed  always  to  be  a  part. 
They  are  not  to  be  confounded,  moreover,  with  Socinians  and 
Anabaptists.  They  never  admitted  that  they  were  heretics 
as  these  were. 

(22.)  Where  the  Reformation  prevailed,  —  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  —  the  pretension  of  the  Roman  Church  that  she 
alone  is  the  Christian  community,  did  not  hold  as  elsewhere. 
This  made  it  possible  for  the  Reformation  to  prevail.     The 
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relations  of  Church  and  State  favored  the  maintenance  of  the 
views  of  the  Reformers  while  they  sought  not  to  establish  a 
new  society  in  the  empire,  as  did  the  Anabaptists,  and  adhered 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  the  imperial  edict  of  380 
A.  D.i  (the  first  of  the  Justinian  codex)  had  made  the  basis  of 
public  law.  To  all  who  accepted  and  met  this  as  a  test,  the 
empire  gave  a  certificate  of  membership  in  the  Christian  church. 
Moreover,  princes  and  rulers  could  but  make  common  cause 
with  the  Reformers  as  living  Christians,  and  their  appeal  to  a 
General  Council,  in  renouncing  the  pope's  authority,  was  a 
shield  to  them.  They  had  no  thought  of  removing  the  church 
from  its  place  in  the  scheme  of  salvation.  They  held  that  the 
whole  exists  before  the  parts,  and  that  the  individual  comes  to 
possess  faith  and  be  in  a  state  of  salvation  only  as  a  member 
of  the  church.  Luther  and  Zwingli  agreed  in  this,  though 
not  in  the  exercise  of  civil  rights  by  the  church.  Luther's 
error  on  the  real  presence  grew  out  of  this.  Only  at  the  last 
did  the  Reformers  base  the  Trinity  on  Scripture  alone,  while 
its  place  in  public  law  was  the  ground  on  which  the  State 
punished  heretics,  like  Servetus  and  Campanus,  who  denied  it. 
The  State  fell  back  on  the  imperial  edict  (Gratian),  It  was 
the  church  Luther  and  Zwingli  essayed  to  reform,  —  the  one  by 
the  use  of  the  right  understanding  of  justification,  the  other  by 
that  of  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  alike  they  rein- 
stated grace. 

(23.)  From  Chemnitz's  testimony  and  Luther's  sermons  and 
tracts,  the  latter's  idea  of  justification  is  clear.  Chemnitz  shows 
that  the  very  point  in  dispute  with  the  papists  was  whether 
good  works  after  regeneration,  or  the  satisfaction  of  Christ 
before,  justifies.  Luther  (1515-1517),  always  remembering 
that  he  is  preaching  and  writing  to  the  church,  and  not  to 
unconverted  sinners,  sets  forth  justification  as  the  regulating 
principle  of  the  entire  Christian  life.  Assuming  that  those  he 
addresses  are  striving  for  good  works,  Luther  shows  ever  their 
imperfection  and  the  folly  of  confidence  in  them.  But  Christ 
fulfilled  the  law  we  have  been  able  only  to  break.  Striving  for  our 

"^  De  Summa  Trinitate  et  fidt  Catholica,  The  omission  of  this  doctrine  by  Me- 
lancthon  {Loci  Communes)  and  Farel  {Sommaire)  is  only  evidence  of  its  being 
unquestioned.    Formal  confessions,  e»  g,,  of  Augsburg  and  Smalkald,  include  it. 
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own  good  works,  and  neglecting  Him.  only  increases  our  unrest 
of  soul.  The  law  cannot  justify,  but  Christ  will  if  we  cling  to 
Him  and  become  like  Him.  We  are  "  consciously  sinners/ 
though  "  unconsciously  righteous " ;  sinners  in  actuality,  but 
"righteous  in  hope"  ;  in  ourselves  sinners,  "but  righteous  by 
the  imputation  of  the  merciful  God."  So  Bernard,  Staupitz, 
Wessel.  Their  emphasis  and  his  were  placed  differently,  — 
theirs  on  the  extent  of  the  work  of  grace,  though  immeritorious, 
his  on  the  imperfection  and  lack  of  value  in  its  fruits  ;  but  he 
did  by  no  means  overlook  the  fact  that  faith  receiving  justifica- 
tion is  the  instrument  of  producing  the  active  Christian  life, 
"  Where  Christ  is  present,  all  can  be  won.  Faith  attains  what 
the  law  enjoins^  He  must  needs  take  this  double  view  in 
order  to  secure  for  gospel  good  works  that  unconstrainedness 
which  distinguishes  them  from  law  righteousness.  "  Faith  sup- 
plies the  spontaneous  impulse  to  well-doing."  * 

(24.)  Compare  the  Romish  notion  of  penance  here.  To 
this  indulgences  are  but  in  theory  an  appendage.  Luther 
overthrew  penance  by  logical  deductions  from  justification 
by  faith.  Penance  is  of  law  and  mechanical,  justification  of 
grace  and  free.  Penance  leads  to  despair,  as  Luther  per- 
sonally well  knew,  justification  to  assurance  of  hope.  He 
joined  Augustine  in  insisting  that  the  sacraments  are  effectual, 
not  because  they  are  received,  but  because  they  are  received 
in  faith.^  All  hope  of  forgiveness  in  useful  penance  even  must 
rest  on  faith  in  Christ's  promise.  In  all  this  Luther  was  deny- 
ing repentance  as  a  legal  work.  Distress  in  a  Christian  on 
account  of  sin  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  gracious  condi- 
tion. Penitence  from  legal  fears  but  makes  men  hypocrites 
and  worse  sinners.  Faith,  therefore,  as  working  repentance,  is 
the  Christian  recognition  of  our  dependence  upon  God  in 
ethical  respects.  But  to  operate  easily,  and,  as  it  were,  spon- 
taneously, the  believer  should  feel  that  he  is  within  the  church. 
He  continues  in  the  love  of  goodness,  even  when  he  falls  into 
sin.     His  faith,  being  not  of  understanding  only,  but  of  will 

1  Once  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  is  made  to  depend  upon  its 
actual  infusion,  but  this  is  to  be  counted  a  mere  inconsistent  lapse  into  Catholic 
doctrine,  for  before  the  Reformation  controversy  Luther  had  invariably  repre- 
sented imputed  as  preceding  imparted  righteousness. 

>  Even  repentance  is  represented  as  not  so  necessary  as  faith. 
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also,  carries  repentance  through  his  Christian  life.  But  justi- 
fication, being  capable  of  expression  only  as  a  divine  sentence 
or  declaration  concerning  a  sinner,  herein  must  be  sought  the 
solution  of  the  moral  difficulty  and  hopeless  logical  contra- 
diction which  present  themselves  in  real  repentance  as  con- 
ceived by  Luther. 

(25.)  Zwingli  essentially  coincides  with  Luther  touching 
the  justification  of  believers,  but  this  is  not  the  fundamental 
ground  of  union,  nevertheless,  between  them  and  their  respec- 
tive followers.  The  doctrine  is  not  the  common  palladium  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  confessions.  It  is  the  lever  they 
used  in  common  in  reforming  the  church.  We  must  go  back 
of  it  to  the  believer's  practical  religious  verdict  upon  himself 
(not  forward  to  the  use  made  of  the  lever)  to  see  how  Zwingli 
and  Luther  were  at  one.  Christ  is  our  righteousness,  says 
Zwingli,  and  our  righteousness  is  not  founded  on  works  of  our 
own.  Christ  alone  is  the  fully  satisfying  ground  of  salvation. 
Hence,  mediation  of  saints  is  worthless,  —  a  point  Luther  did 
not  treat  in  this  connection.  Hence,  too,  we  must  ever  de- 
spair of  perfection  in  the  flesh.  "  We  are  made  free  from  the 
law,  not  in  order  that  we  may  no  longer  do  that  which  God 
commands  and  wills,  but  we  are  more  and  more  set  on  fire 
with  the  love  of  God  ...  so  that  we  do  what  God  wills. 
The  believer  fulfils  the  commandments,  not  by  his  own 
strength,  but  because  God  works  in  him  love,"  etc.  So  faith 
quells  the  anxiety  of  conscience,  and  renounces  at  the  same 
time  all  merit  of  works  ;  that  self-knowledge  of  sin  which 
leads  to  despair,  as  well  as  assurance  of  God's  pity,  is  wrought 
in  us  by  Christ,  and  these  are  common  to  all  believers. 

(26.)  The  principle  of  the  Reformation,  therefore,  is  not 
alone  justification  by  faith  alone,  as  matter  of  subjective  con- 
sciousness, but  this  taken  with  the  objective  conception  of  the 
church  as  a  divinely  founded  community.  It  is  the  thought 
of  the  certainty  of  salvation  in  the  individual  believer  along 
with  the  thought  of  the  community  of  believers  under  Christ. 
With  both  Zwingli  and  Luther  the  latter  element  is  as  promi- 
nent as  the  former.  What  is  chief  in  the  final  result  must 
also  be  thought  of  in  the  first  principle,  viz.,  the  evangelical 
idea  of  the  church.      Luther's  doctrine  of  the  supper,  and  the 
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stress  he  laid  upon  it,  show  this  ;  he  did  not  get  these  from 
justification.  Luther's  tluological  first  principle  is^  the  abiding 
revelation  of  love  as  the  essence  of  God  in  Christ ;  and  this  is 
Zwinglis  also.  They  must  needs  first  set  His  true  work  of 
justification  against  the  error  of  meritorious  works  in  the  be- 
lieving individual,  and  then  against  those  corrupt  institutions 
in  the  Christian  community  which  deprived  it  of  its  proper 
character  as  the  community  of  believers,  the  persons  set  apart 
to  holiness  by  God.  So  the  counter  movement  in  the  Roman 
Church  aimed  to  recover  the  power  of  penance  and  the  con- 
fessional. For  the  overthow  of  these,  justification  by  grace 
was  used  as  the  most  powerful  lever.  Martin  Boos  disap- 
peared, and  left  no  trace  in  the  Roman  Church  (i  762-1 825), 
though  he  attained  justification,  and  preached  it  with  such  sav- 
ing power,  because  fellowship  with  true  believers  was  with  him 
subordinate  to  fellowship  with  the  Roman  Church.  Combined 
with  this  error  the  article  of  the  "  standing  or  falling  church" 
was  not  enough  to  make  Boos  a  Reformer.^ 

(27.)  If  the  doctrine  alone  had  produced  the  Reformation, 
Melancthon  would  have  made  it  prominent.  But  he  does 
not,  and  when  he  touches  it  combines  with  it  the  churchly 
idea,  as  do  others.  They  all  held  that  the  working  of  law  and 
gospel  for  salvation  takes  place  within  the  church.  With  them 
all,  the  attitude  of  the  subjective  religious  consciousness  was 
the  spring  of  reformation,  and  none  of  them  united  logically 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  producing  good  works,  under 
the  gospel,  with  the  merits  of  Christ.  Luther  seems  to  have 
felt  a  lack  here.  He  leaned  away  from  Melancthon  towards 
Osiander's  (later)  view  a  little  in  consequence.  It  was  want  of 
dialectic  power  that  prevented  Melancthon,  when  once  he 
tried  to  show  that,  somehow,  good  works  are,  after  all,  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  from  working  out  any  consistent  and  tenable 
view.  So  on  the  question,  when  does  God  justify  and  bestow 
the  Spirit } 

(28.)  The  Reformers,  however,  agreed  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  faith  are  needful  in  order  to  the  law's  working  repentance. 

^  A  discussion  here  of  minor  differences  of  Zwingli,  and  of  misapprehensions 
of  his  positions  and  Luther's  by  Stahl  and  the  modern  exclusive  Lutherans,  is 
omitted. 
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No  one  can  discern  and  lay  to  heart  the  wrath  of  God  on 
account  of  sin,  as  expressed  in  Christ's  vicixriotis  suffering^ 
unless  at  the  same  time,  with  very  special  faith,  he  sees  the 
divine  worth  of  Christ,  making  it  impossible  for  him  to  deserve 
death  or  to  be  overtaken  by  it  in  a  merely  incidental  way .^ 
But  in  consequence  of  the  controversy  between  Melancthon  and 
Agricola,  Luther  entirely  abandoned  the  idea  of  saving  faith 
necessary  to  law-repentance,  and  even  to  the  contritio  implied 
in  penance  by  him.  So  was  the  idea  that  congregations  are 
composed  of  Christians  abandoned.^ 

(29.)  Although  Calvin's  thought  took  a  different  direction 
from  Luther's  and  Melancthon's,  it  held  common  ground,  as  the 
Heidelberg  catechism  shows.  The  subjective  consciousness  of 
justification  is  the  starting-point,  and  this  as  based  alone  on  the 
perfect  work  of  Christ.  As  long  as  Christ  is  merely  objective, 
He  does  not  save.  His  redemption  is  applied  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  appropriated  by  faith,  and  the  church  is  prior  to  all 
this.  Though  not  reaching  the  clear  statement  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  that  Christ  redeems  and  obtains  merit  as  Head  of  the 
Churchy  Calvin's  meaning,  as  also  Zwingli's,  points  that  way. 

(30.)  Justification  with  Calvin  precedes  regeneration.  This 
denies  all  value  to  works  ;  this  prevents  alike  despair  of  sal- 
vation and  self-righteousness.  Enlightment  by  God's  spirit  is 
made  only  means,  not  ground,  of  forensic  justification.  The 
believer  gives  himself  a  sinner's  place  even  while  he  knows 
himself  to  be  justified  through  Christ,  and  saving  union  with 
the  church  yields  no  merit.  On  one  point  Calvin  separates 
from  Luther  and  Melancthon.     He  goes  with  Agricola  (and 

1  This  qualification  leaves  the  New  England  doctrine  of  conviction  of  sin  as  the 
proper  work  of  the  law  by  itself  undisturbed,  whether  the  preaching  of  Christ 
can  produce  more  conviction  of  sin  or  not. 

^  The  phraseology  here  is  almost  entirely  Ritschl's,  — the  last  words  entirely  his, 
—  and  discloses  that  long  before  the  "moral  view"  of  the  atonement,  under  Dr. 
Bushneirs  hands,  had  reduced  Christ*s  sufferings  to  an  incident  of  his  holy  exhibi* 
tion  of  divine  character  in  humanity,  this  idea  of  them  was  considered  insufficient 
to  produce  repentance,  not  to  say  gospel  and  saving  faith. 

'  In  a  note  here,  Ritschl  shows  how  a  grave  German  professor,  in  an  abstruse 
discussion  on  the  history  of  doctrine,  can  allow  himself  in  pleasantry.  Of  the 
Refonners'  mistake  in  respect  to  the  **  common  rude  man,"  he  says,  there  comes 
with  it  **  the  evil  consequence  for  theology,  that  the  *  common  rude  man,'  in  all 
sorts  of  shapes  and  guises,  holds  himself  exempt  from  paying  any  heed  to  the 
scientific  theology  that  does  not  suit  his  prejudices." 
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Luther's  first  discussion)  in  tracing  repentance  to  gospel  faith  ; 
yet  he  makes  the  law  co-operate  at  first  in  it,  —  but  the  gospel 
produces  that  posnitentia,  which  runs  through  the  whole  regen* 
erate  life  to  its  end.  In  the  second  and  third  editions  of  his 
Institutio}  along  with  a  change  of  matter  and  arrangement, 
he  explains  this  Christian  fxenitentia.  If  a  work  is  done  in 
many  by  alarm  of  conscience  before  they  have  experience  of 
grace,  this  initial  fear  only  illustrates  the  variety  of  ways  in 
which  Christ  prepares  men  for  striving  after  goodness.  Ordi- 
nary education  prevents  this  as  a  universal  preparation,  but  on 
this  point  there  is  obscurity  in  Calvin.  If  repentance  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  gospel,  one  might  expect  faith  in  the  gospel  to  be 
recognized  as  its  subjective  root ;  and  yet,  since  the  latter  is 
empirically  represented  as  the  conclusion  of  repentance,  its 
subjective  motive  is  defined  only  as  true  and  sincere  fear  of 
God.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  in  his  empirical  treat- 
ment of  the  matter,  Calvin  has  in  his  eye  the  initial  appear- 
ance of  pcmitentia  in  the  case  of  one  who  turns  to  Christ  for 
the  first  time,  and  on  this  presupposition  forthwith  extends 
pcenitentia  to  the  whole  life,  without  asking  whether  the  sub- 
jective motive  does  not  afterwards  change. 

George  F.  Magoun. 

Grinnell,  Iowa, 

[To  he  continued,] 

*  1539-1559- 
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HARRIET  MARTINEAU'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND 
MEMORIALS. 

Harriet  Martineau  was  very  far  from  fulfilling  those 
ancient  conditions  of  human  well-being,  —  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body.  Partially  or  totally  deficient  in  three  of  the  five 
senses,  tortured  with  bodily  suffering  from  the  period  of  her 
earliest  childhood,  living  for  twenty  years  or  more  in  the 
expectation  of  death,  her  physical  conditions  were  precisely 
such  as  would  be  least  favorable  to  healthy  development.  Rare 
as  were  her  intellectual  powers,  and  astounding  as  were  the 
results  she  accomplished  in  various  fields  of  labor,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  see  that  her  mind  was  so  warped  and  turned  by  the 
unhappy  influences  to  which  she  was  subject  as  to  be  deprived 
of  symmetrical  development,  and  to  be  made  almost  morbid 
in  some  of  its  conditions.  Take  a  sensitive  nature,  feeling 
keenly  its  own  deficiencies,  and  contained  in  a  frail  and  diseased 
body,  and  permit  it  to  be  set  down  among  unappreciative  peo- 
ple, to  be  subjected  to  a  constant  process  of  introspection,  and 
to  contemplate  nearly  all  human  associations  with  a  shrinking 
amounting  to  terror,  —  what  can  be  looked  for  but  a  dwarfing 
of  the  affections  and  an  abnormal  growth  of  the  mind }  The 
story  of  Miss  Martineau's  childhood  and  girlhood,  as  told  by 
herself,  is  unspeakably  pitiful,  and  supplies  the  key  to  much 
that  was  harsh  and  unlovely  in  her  maturer  character. 

Of  the  two  volumes  of  her  Autobiography  and  Memorials, 
the  first  and  about  one  fifth  of  the  second  are  occupied  with 
the  autobiography,  which  was  written  at  the  age  of  fifty-three, 
when  her  physician  had  warned  her  that  she  must  expect 
death  at  any  moment ;  and  the  memorials,  which  fill  the 
remainder  of  the  second  volume,  are  written  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Weston  Chapman,  who  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Mar- 
tineau on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  this  country  in  1835, 
continued  her  dearest  and  most  trusted  friend  for  the  remainder 
of  her  life,  and  was  made  her  literary  executor.  They  supply 
much  interesting  material  concerning  the  history  of  Miss  Mar- 
tineau*s  later  years,  and,  taken  in  their  connection  with  the 
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autobiography,  complete,  as  satisfactorily  as  could  be  expected, 
the  story  of  her  life. 

The  autobiography  is  divided  into  six  periods:  the  first, 
extending  "  to  eight  years  old,"  contains  her  singularly  clear 
recollections  of  her  childhood  ;  the  second, extending  "to  seven- 
teen years  old,"  recounts  her  home  and  school  life  ;  the  third, 
extending  "to  thirty  years  old,"  tells  the  story  of  heavy 
afflictions  and  losses  which  befell  her,  and  gives  the  circum- 
stances attending  her  first  appearance  in  print ;  the  fourth, 
extending  "  to  thirty-seven  years  old,"  is  crowded  with  the 
record  of  her  life  in  London,  her  literary  struggles  and  suc- 
cesses, her  intercourse  with  men  and  women  eminent  in 
letters,  philosophy,  science,  and  politics,  and  her  observations 
of  American  life  and  society ;  the  fifth,  extending  "  to  forty- 
three  years  old,"  describes  her  illness,  and  her  restoration  by 
mesmerism  ;  and  the  sixth,  extending  "  to  fifty-three  years  old," 
recounts  the  events  and  phases  of  one  of  the  most  eventful 
decades  of  her  life,  and  presents  her  to  us,  at  its  close,  calmly 
contemplating  death,  and  taking  what  she  supposed  to  be  her 
last  view  of  the  world  and  of  life. 

There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  the  keen  analytical 
power  which  enabled  Miss  Martin  eau  to  look  back  over  all  her 
past  life  and  contemplate  herself  in  various  stages  of  growth, 
and  under  various  conditions  of  activity  and  suffering,  with  as 
much  calmness  as  if  she  were  writing  of  the  heart  and  life 
experience  of  some  one  else.  She  is  very  searching  in  her 
self-judgments  as  well  as  in  her  judgments  of  others,  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  condemnation  of  her  own  faults  and 
failings ;  but  in  spite  of  her.  calmness  and  attempted  impar- 
tiality, there  are  traces  of  strong  emotion  and  fathomless  regret, 
and  the  reader  has  at  times  as  uneasy  a  feeling  as  if  the  process 
of  vivisection  were  going  on  before  his  eyes. 

Miss  Martineau's  recollections  of  her  childhood  were  curi- 
ously vivid ;  and  one  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
memories  of  her  early  life  and  the  reflections  of  her  maturer 
years  were  so  entangled  that  she  was  not  able  to  entirely 
separate  them.  She  represents  herself  as  morbidly  religious, 
even  in  her  early  childhood.  When  two  years  old  she  was 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  Methodist  family,  and  came  home 
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"  the  absurdest  little  preacher  of  her  years  "  (between  two  and 
three)  "  that  ever  was."  "  Dooty  first  and  pleasure  afterwards/ 
and  "  Never  ky  for  trifles,"  she  mentions  as  among  the  favorite 
maxims  of  this  infantile  period ;  and  almost  as  soon  as  she 
could  join  letters,  she  folded  sheets  of  paper  into  a  little  square 
book,  and  copied  her  beloved  maxims  therein.  She  has  a  recol- 
lection of  "  toddling "  as  an  infant,  and  recalls  the  uncertain 
step ;  remembers  the  impressions  of  touch  at  the  age  of  two, 
gives  several  incidents  that  occurred  at  the  age  of  three,  and 
describes  a  dream  which  oppressed  her  fancy  at  the  age  of 
four.  At  this  latter  period,  however,  she  was  '*  getting  some 
comfort  from  religion,"  and  she  lifted  her  baby  brother  surrep- 
titiously from  the  crib  early  one  morning,  stood  him  up  on  the 
window-sill  and  "  talked  very  religiously "  to  him.  Being 
afraid  of  everybody,  suffering  from  real  or  fancie'd  slights,  and 
brooding  over  her  childish  griefs,  she  contemplated  speedy 
deliverance  from  her  troubles,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  she 
tells  us  "the  temptation  to  suicide  was  very  strong."  One 
day  she  went  to  the  kitchen  to  get  the  great  carving-knife  to 
cut  her  throat,  her  feeling  being  that  she  "  would  make  some- 
body care "  about  her  in  some  sort  of  way  at  last,  and  that 
God  "  would  not  be  very  angry  "  with  her  for  making  haste  to 
Him  when  nobody  else  cared  for  her.  In  explanation  of  these 
strange  moods,  and  of  much  that  was  cheerless  and  dreary  in 
her  childhood,  it  should  be  said  that  from  infancy  she  was  sub- 
ject to  indigestion  and  kindred  troubles,  which  oppressed  her 
by  day  and  plunged  her  into  nightmare  terrors  at  night  She 
says  of  her  disposition  at  this  period,  "  It  is  evident  enough 
that  my  temper  must  have  been  -very  bad.  It  seems  to  me 
now  that  it  must  have  been  downright  devilish,  except  for  a 
placability  which  used  to  annoy  me  sadly.  My  temper  might 
have  been  early  made  a  thoroughly  good  one  by  the  slightest 
indulgence  shown  to  my  natural  affections,  and  any  rational 
dealing  with  my  faults.  ...  I  had  no  self-respect^  and  an 
unbounded  need  of  approbation  and  affection.  My  capacity 
for  jealousy  was  something  frightful.  .  .  .  Nobody  dreamed 
of  all  this,  and  the  *  taking-down '  system  was  pursued  with  me 
as  with  the  rest,  issuing  in  the  assumed  doggedness  and  wil- 
fulness which  made  me  desperately  disagreeable  during  my 
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youth  to  everybody  at  home.  The  least  word  or  tone  of  kind- 
ness melted  me  instantly  in  spite  of  the  strongest  predetermi- 
nation to  be  hard  and  offensive.  As  far  as  I  remember,  my 
conscience  was  never  of  the  least  use  to  me ;  for  I  always  con- 
cluded myself  wrong  about  everything,  while  pretending  entire 
complacency  and  assurance."  We  get  a  glimpse  of  her  intense 
self-consciousness  and  morbid  religiousness  in  her  admission 
that  when  attending  chapel  services,  at  the  age  of  six,  she 
busied  herself  with  vainglorious  dreams,  and  "  used  to  sit  star- 
ing up  at  those  windows  and  looking  for  angels  to  come  '*  for 
her,  and  take  her  to  heaven,  "in  sight  of  all  the  congregation." 
At  this  time  she  had  "  a  prodigious  awe  of  clergymen  and 
ministers,  and  a  strong  yearning  towards  them  for  notice,"  and 
a  remnant  of  the  feeling  she  was  conscious  of  in  mature  life, 
though  she  ccfuples  this  admission  with  the  statement  that  she 
was  "  radically  convinced  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  judg- 
ment of  priests  of  all  persuasions  is  inferior  to  that  of  any 
other  order  of  men." 

As  we  follow  Miss  Martineau's  recollections  through  the 
second  period,  which  takes  her  to  the  age  of  seventeen,  we 
find  the  tendencies  of  thought  and  feeling  which  marked  her 
childhood  strengthening  all  the  way ;  and  the  passages  which 
recount  her  religious  experience  are  specially  interesting.  At 
the  age  of  eight  she  undertook  to  draw  off,  tabulate,  and 
arrange  in  a  book  the  various  Scripture  instructions  under  the 
heads  of  the  virtues  and  vices.  Among  the  pernicious  influ- 
ences of  this  period,  she  places  "  the  practice,  necessarily  uni- 
versal among  Unitarians,  of  taking  any  liberties  they  please 
with  the  revelation  they  profess  to  believe " ;  and  she  says 
sharply,  concerning  it,  "The  shallow  scholarship  of  the  Uni- 
tarian made  its  own  choice  what  to  receive  and  what  to  reject, 
without  perceiving  that  such  a  process  was  wholly  incom- 
patible with  the  conception  of  the  Scriptures  being  the  record 
of  a  divine  revelation  at  all ;  having  begun  to  cut  away  and 
alter,  there  was  no  reason  for  stopping,  and  every  Unitarian 
was  at  liberty  to  make  the  Scriptures  mean  what  suited  his 
own  views."  She  was  troubled  much  with  theological  perplexi- 
ties, and  at  the  age  of  eleven  went  to  her  older  brother  with 
questionings  concerning  God's  foreknowledge  and  its  relations 
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to  human  accountability.  She  accustomed  herself  to  habits  of 
confession,  self-examination,  and  prayer ;  but  her  sensitiveness 
occasioned  her  so  much  suffering  that  from  the  age  of  eight  to 
fourteen  she  tried  in  vain  to  pass  a  single  day  without  crying. 
She  writes  of  herself  in  this  connection,  "  Of  course  my  tem- 
per and  habit  of  mind  must  have  been  excessively  bad.  I 
have  no  doubt  I  was  an  insufferable  child  for  gloom,  obstinacy, 
and  crossness.  Still,  when  I  remember  my  own  placability, 
my  weakness  of  yielding  everything  to  the  first  word  or  tone 
of  tenderness,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  there  was  grievous 
mistake  in  the  case,  and  that  even  a  little  more  sympathy  and 
moral  support  would  have  spared  me  and  others  a  hideous 
amount  of  fault  and  suffering,"  At  the  age  of  nine  we  find 
her  rejoicing  in  the  advent  of  a  baby  brother,  for  the  extraordi- 
nary reason  that  she  could  '*  now  see  the  growth  of  a  human 
mind  from  the  very  beginning."  We  have  already  adverted  to 
her  physical  deficiencies,  and  any  view  of  her  life  would  be  in- 
complete which  failed  to  take  into  consideration  circumstances 
which  had  so  great  an  influence  in  shaping  her  character.  She 
was  wholly  wanting  in  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste ;  and  she 
was  afflicted  with  deafness,  which  grew  upon  her  steadily  and 
became  the  great  trial  of  her  maturer  years.  The  narrative  of 
her  school  experience,  which  fell  within  this  period,  of  her 
acquaintance  with  her  cousins,  whose  companionship  aided 
and  stimulated  her,  and  of  her  love  for  her  Aunt  Kentish,  the 
first  human  being  she  had  ever  met  of  whom  she  was  not 
afraid,  is  very  interesting,  and  reveals  some  striking  phases  of 
her  character.  It  was  at  this  time,  while  she  was  "at  the 
height  of  her  religious  fanaticism,"  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
suicide  of  an  acquaintance,  she  put  away  all  doubts  about 
the  theological  propriety  of  what  she  was  doing  "for  the  sake 
of  the  relief  of  praying  for  his  soul."  "  Many  times  a  day," 
she  adds,  "  and  with  my  whole  heart,  did  I  pray  for  his  soul." 

It  was  near  the  opening  of  the  third  period  in  her  life  that 
a  decided  change  came  over  her  religious  views.  Perplexed 
still  with  the  old  problem  of  God's  foreknowledge,  she  laid 
strong  hold  upon  the  Necessarian  doctrine,  and  found  it  "the 
key  whereby  to  interpret  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
mysteries  of  life."     Her  views  of  prayer  changed  in  conse- 
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quence.  She  at  first  drew  the  line  at  spiritual  benefits,  but  at 
length  abandoned  all  praise  and  all  petition  for  herself  or 
others,  except  the  simple  aspiration,  "  Thy  will  be  done."  The 
account  which  she  gives  of  this  transformation  of  her  religious 
opinions  is  interesting,  not  only  as  shedding  light  upon  her 
character,  but  as  presenting  very  keenly  and  tersely  what  may 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  weakness  of  Unitarianism.  She 
says:  — 

^  I  suppose  the  majority  of  Unitarians  still  accept  all  the  miracles  (ex- 
cept the  miraculous  conception,  of  course),  even  to  the  withering  away  of 
the  fig-tree.  Some  hold  to  the  resurrection,  while  giving  up  all  the  rest ; 
and  not  a  few  do  as  I  did,  —  say  that  the  interior  evidence  of  a  divine 
origin  of  that  doctrine  is  enough,  and  that  no  amount  of  miracles  could 
strengthen  their  faith.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  Christianity  which  never 
was  received  as  a  scheme  of  salvation,  —  which  never  was  regarded  as 
essential  to  salvation,  —  which  might  be  treated,  in  respect  to  its  records, 
at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  each  believer,  —  which  is  next  declared  to  be 
independent  of  its  external  evidences,  because  those  evidences  are  found 
to  be  untenable, — and  which  is  finally  subjected,  in  its  doctrines  as  in  its 
letter,  to  the  interpretation  of  each  individual,  —  must  cease  to  be  a  faith, 
and  become  a  matter  of  speculation,  of  spiritual  convenience,  and  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  taste,  till  it  declines  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  These  are  the  gradations  through  which  I  passed.  It 
took  many  years  to  travel  through  them  ;  and  I  lingered  long  in  the  stages 
of  speculation  and  taste,  intellectual  and  moral.  But  at  length  I  recog- 
nized the  monstrous  superstition  in  its  true  character  of  a  great  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  race,  and  found  myself,  with  the  last  link  of  my  chain 
snapped,  a  free  rover  on  the  broad,  bright,  breezy  common  of  the  uni- 
verse." 

In  the  years  1820-22  Miss  Martineau^s  brother,  her  betrothed, 
and  her  father  died ;  still  she  writes  but  briefly  of  this  triple 
affliction.  Although  she  speaks  with  some  feeling  of  her 
lover's  death,  she  considers  that  things  chanced  for  the  best, 
and,  indeed,  says  frankly  that  she  is  "  very  thankful  for  not 
having  married  at  all.''  She  reasons  that  if  she  had  had  a  hus- 
band dependent  on  her  for  his  happiness,  the  responsibility 
would  have  made  her  wretched,  while  if  he  had  not  been  so 
dependent  upon  her,  she  would  have  been  jealous.  We  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  capacity  for  tenderness  in  her  nature  in  her 
fiirther  remark,  "  When  I  am  among  little  children,  it  frightens 
me  to  think  what  my  idolatry  of  my  own  children  would  have 
been." 
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Her  father's  death,  and  the  pecuniary  losses  which  preceded 
and  followed  it,  rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to  look  for  sup- 
port to  her  own  labors.  Her  first  appearance  in  print  had 
been  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  the  Monthly  Repository^  a  Uni- 
tarian periodical.  Now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  she  set  her- 
self seriously  to  literary  pursuits.  She  wrote  two  or  three 
short  tales,  for  which  she  received  some  slight  compensation, 
contributed  reviews  and  essays  to  the  Repository,  and  won  a 
signal  triumph  by  carrying  off  all  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
Unitarian  Association  for  three  essays  presenting  Unitarian- 
ism  to  the  notice  of  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans.  At 
the  time  these  essays  were  written,  their  success  was  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  her ;  but  her  maturer  judgment  pro- 
nounced the  Catholic  essay  "  ignorant  and  metaphysical,"  and 
the  other  two  "  mere  fancy  pieces  "  ;  and  she  adds,  "  If  either 
Jews  or  Mohammedans  have  been  converted  by  them,  such 
converts  can  hardly  be  rational  enough  to  be  worth  having." 
About  this  time,  having  prepared  herself  by  an  ardent  and 
thorough  study  of  Political  Economy,  she  projected  a  series  of 
stories  illustrating  the  principles  of  that  science.  She  had  a 
strong  conviction  that  such  a  work  was  needed.  She  resolved, 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  that  she  would  do  it ;  and  next,  that 
she  would  sustain  her  health  under  the  suspense,  if  possible, 
"  by  keeping  up  a  mood  of  steady  determination  and  unfalter- 
ing hope."  Her  project  met  with  little  encouragement  She 
went  from  publisher  to  publisher  without  finding  any  hardy 
enough  to  risk  the  venture.  At  last  she  found  one  publisher, 
young  and  without  capital,  who  offered  her  terms  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  work  by  subscription, — the  terms  being  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  throw  all  the  labor  and  risk  upon  her,  and  to 
reserve  to  him  half  of  whatever  profit  might  accrue.  Even 
this  scanty  encouragement  promised  to  fail  her,  as  the  pub- 
lisher threatened  to  abandon  the  publication  after  the  first  two 
numbers,  unless  a  thousand  were  sold  in  the  first  fortnight 
She  describes  her  feelings  after  hearing  these  hard  conditions : 
"  I  set  out  to  walk  the  four  miles  and  a  half  to  the  Brewery.  I 
could  not  afford  to  ride,  more  or  less;  but,  weary  already, 
I  now  felt  almost  too  ill  to  walk  at  all.  On  the  road,  not  far 
from  Shoreditch,  I  became  too  giddy  to  stand  without  support, 
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and  I  leaned  over  some  dirty  palings,  pretending  to  look  at  a 
cabbage-bed,  but  saying  to  myself,  as  I  stood  with  closed  eyes, 
*  My  book  will  do  yet/ "  This  is  a  pathetic  picture  of  the 
struggles  of  authorship.  She  sat  up  all  that  night  to  write  the 
preface  to  the  work  which  was  destined  to  bring  her  money 
and  fame,  and  went  to  bed  at  four,  to  cry  herself  to  sleep. 
After  a  weary  season  of  waiting,  the  work  was  published,  and 
met  with  instant  success.  Thousands  of  copies  were  sold  at 
once  ;  congratulations  poured  in  from  all  quarters  ;  the  entire 
periodical  press  came  out  in  her  favor,  and  social  and  political 
circles  were  profoundly  agitated. 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  Miss  Martineau  through  the 
period  of  childhood  and  early  womanhood  up  to  the  time  of 
her  first  literary  success  We  have  left  ourselves  little  space 
to  speak  of  the  long,  laborious,  and  useful  life  which  followed, 
crowded  though  it  was  with  varied  activities,  marked  by  high 
aspiration  and  earnest  purpose,  and  crowned  with  respect  and 
honor.  Finding  it  impossible  to  give  a  just  summary  of  her 
eventful  career,  we  have  been  compelled  to  select  from  the  rich 
materials  contained  in  these  volumes  such  points  as  appeared 
to  be  the  least  generally  known,  and  therefore  the  most 
important  to  relate.  Harriet  Martineau,  the  literary  worker, 
the  hard,  downright  thinker,  the  sturdy  hater,  the  broad  phi- 
lanthropist, and  the  aggressive  social  and  political  leader,  is  a 
figure  familiar  to  all  who  have  followed  the  course  of  events  in 
England  for  the  last  fifty  years;  but  the  influences  which 
made  her  what  she  was,  which  shaped  her  character,  which 
dwarfed  her  at  one  point  and  developed  her  at  another, — these 
are  matters  which  have  been  little  known,  but  which  are  pro- 
foundly interesting.  So  also  with  the  shifting  phases  of  her 
religious  feelings.  These  matters  supply  the  key  to  problems 
of  character  otherwise  insoluble.  Taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  work  and  career  of  the  mature  woman  are  reasonably  well 
known  to  our  readers,  we  have  endeavored  to  supply,  from  her 
own  singularly  frank  and  searching  revelation,  the  facts  which 
reveal  the  formative  influences  of  her  life. 

Miss  Martineau's  literary  career  in  London,  and  the  interest 
awakened  by  her  works,  resulted  in  making  her  the  fashion  of 
the  hour,  and  brought  her  into  contact  with  many  eminent 
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personages.  Her  impressions  of  them  she  jots  down  with  a 
free  hand^  and  gives  us  interesting  reminiscences  or  sharp 
criticisms  of  Robert  Owen,  Mr.  Malthus,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Moore, 
Lord  Brougham,  Sydney  Smith,  Bishop  Stanley,  Lord  Macau- 
lay,  Campbell,  Bulwer,  Darwin,  Joanna  Baillie,  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, Macready,  Coleridge,  the  Brownings,  Miss  Landor,  Miss 
Edgeworth,  Miss  Bremer,  and  a  host  of  others.  A  chapter 
which  will  be  found  specially  interesting  to  Americans,  and  to 
Bostonians  most  of  all,  is  that  in  which  she  narrates  her  visit 
to  America  in  1835-6.  This  was  when  the  abolition  cause 
was  at  the  height  of  its  unpopularity.  North  as  well  as  South, 
and  Miss  Martineau's  pronounced  anti-slavery  views  awakened 
against  her  a  bitter  antagonism,  which  manifested  itself  in 
many  annoying  and  discourteous  ways.  These  experiences 
she  records  with  some  sharpness ;  and  they  are  matters  of 
which  the  Boston  of  to^lay  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  heart- 
ily ashamed.  Of  eminent  Americans,  men  and  women,  such 
as  Everett,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  the  Sedgwicks,  Margaret 
Fuller,  N.  P.  Willis,  and  the  Emersons,  she  writes  very  keenly 
and  not  always  justly.  The  succeeding  chapters,  especially 
those  which  relate  to  her  literary  work  and  its  methods,  to  her 
long  illness  and  recovery  through  mesmerism,  and  to  her  reli- 
gious views  and  her  final  complete  severance  from  the  Christian 
faith,  are  deeply  and  not  infrequently  painfully  interesting. 
She  says  of  herself,  "  My  life  began  with  winter,  burst  sud- 
denly into  summer,  and  is  now  ending  with  autumn,  —  mild 
and  sunny.  I  have  had  no  spring ;  but  that  cannot  be  helped 
now."  Again  we  find  her,  in  the  concluding  passages  of  her 
Autobiography,  writing  down  her  views  of  life  and  death. 
There  she  ended,  for  she  had  no  faith  in  immortality.  She 
says,  "  I  am  frankly  satisfied  to  have  done  with  life.  I  have 
had  a  noble  share  of  it,  and  I  desire  no  more.  I  neither  wish 
to  live  longer  here,  nor  to  find  life  again  elsewhere.  It  seems 
to  me  simply  absurd  to  expect  it,  and  a  mere  act  of  restricted 
human  imagination  and  morality  to  conceive  of  it.  If  I  am 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  am  now  vacating  my  place  in  the 
universe,  which  is  to  be  filled  by  another,  —  if  I  find  myself 
conscious  after  the  lapse  of  life,  —  it  will  be  all  right,  of  course ; 
but,  as  I  said,  the  supposition  appears  to  me  absurd."    That 
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she  held  these  views  tenaciously  during  the  more  than  twenty 
years  of  life  which  followed,  during  which  time  the  prospect  of 
death  became  increasingly  familiar  to  her,  is  plainly  shown  by 
a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  May  19,  1876,  about 
five  weeks  before  her  death.  In  this  she  says,  "I  cannot 
think  of  any  future  as  at  all  probable,  except  the  'annihila- 
tion '  from  which  some  people  recoil  with  so  much  horror.  I 
find  myself  here  in  the  universe,  —  I  know  not  how,  whence, 
or  why.  I  see  everything  in  the  universe  go  out  and  disap- 
pear, and  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  not  an  actual 
and  entire  death.  And  for  my  part,  I  have  no  objection  to 
such  an  extinction.  ...  I  have  no  wish  for  further  experience, 
nor  have  I  any  fear  of  it.  Under  the  weariness  of  illness  I 
long  to  be  asleep  ;  but  I  have  not  set  my  mind  on  any  state." 
Although  Miss  Martineau,  if  living,  would  resent  such  a  con- 
clusion as  the  extreme  of  insolence,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
there  is  something  unspeakably  dreary  and  pitiful  in  these 
views.  Contrast  with  these  expressions  the  words  of  Paul  the 
apostle,  —  whose  life,  in  its  intellectual  compass  as  well  as  in 
its  moral  bearings  was  vastly  grander  than  Miss  Martineau's, — 
and  who,  looking  back,  as  she  did,  upon  life,  and  forward  upon 
what  is  to  be,  wrote  jubilantly,  *'  I  am  now  ready  to  be  ofiered, 
and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course.  I  have  kept  the  faith  ; 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that 
day."    The  contrast  carries  its  lesson  with  it. 

Mrs.  Chapman's  "  Memorials"  occupy  about  four  hundred  and 
sixty  pages  of  the  second  volume.  They  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose, not  only  in  filling  out  the  interval  between  the  point 
where  Miss  Martineau  completed  her  Autobiog^phy,  and  the 
time  of  her  long-deferred  death,  but  also  by  supplying  some 
interesting  matters  relating  to  the  periods  covered  by  the 
Autobiography,  but  not  contained  therein.  Miss  Martineau, 
as  indicated  in  the  introductory  chapter,  placed  a  strict  prohi- 
bition on  the  posthumous  publication  of  her  letters,  so  that 
there  is  much  less  material  of  this  sort  than  might  be  wished. 
The  obituary  notice  published  in  the  London  News^  and  con- 
tributed in  anticipation  of  her  death  by  Miss  Martineau  her- 
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self,  is  given  here,  and  is  as  remarkable  a  piece  of  self-analysis 
as  was  ever  penned.  A  very  unpleasant  chapter,  to  our  think- 
ing, in  this  portion  of  the  book,  is  that  entitled  **  The  Life 
Sorrow,"  in  which  Mrs.  Chapman  tells  the  story  of  the  estrange- 
ment between  Miss  Martineau  and  her  brother  James.  This 
was  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  **  The  Letters,"  by  Miss 
Martineau  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  —  a  book  in  which  the  authors 
distinctly  severed  themselves  from  all  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith  Her  brother  James,  in  the  Prospective  Review^ 
denounced  the  book  and  its  teachings  unsparingly,  in  an  article 
entitled  "  Mesmeric  Atheism."  There  is  no  evidence  that  this 
review  was  written  from  any  other  motive  than  a  high  convic- 
tion of  duty,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  duty 
was  a  painful  one  and  undertaken  with  reluctance  ;  but  Miss 
Martineau,  so  severe  in  her  strictures  upon  others,  could 
not  brook  such  criticism  upon  herself,  and  her  brother  was,  as 
Mrs.  Chapman  expresses  it,  "  placed  in  the  same  category  with 
the  defamers  of  old  times  whom  she  must  never  again  meet." 
Mrs.  Chapman,  in  her  chapter  on  this  painful  subject,  suffers 
herself  to  be  led,  by  her  enthusiasm  for  Miss  Martineau,  to 
hint  at  a  very  unworthy  motive  for  her  brother's  course,  quot- 
ing the  opinion  of  some  who  believed  that  "  masculine  terron 
fraternal  jealousy  of  superiority,  with  a  sectarian  and  provin- 
cial impulse  to  pull  down  and  crush  a  world-wide  celebrity, 
had  moved  to  this  public  outrage." 

Such  a  character  as  that  delineated  in  these  pages,  so  strong 
and  self-reliant  and  many-sided,  so  clearly  revealed  and  yet  in 
the  last  analysis  so  difficult  and  baffling,  constitutes  a  fascinat- 
ing subject  of  study.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  though  at  first 
thought  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  it,  that  the  sensitive- 
ness and  timidity  of  her  earlier,  and  the  arrogance  of  her  later, 
years  had  a  common  root  in  one  dominant  quality  of  her 
character,  her  sublime  egotism.  The  feeling  that  she  was  the 
centre  of  observation,  and  that  her  acts  and  movements  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  all  around  her,  caused  her  in  child- 
hood to  shrink  from  human  contact  and  to  have  a  morbid 
dread  of  criticism,  while  in  mature  life  it  sustained  her  in  dis- 
couragement, strengthened  her  against  opposition,  and  im- 
parted acidity  to  her  judgment     The  child  Harriet,  longing 
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for  the  temporary  distinction  of  a  suicide,  or  looking  for  a 
translation,  by  angelic  ministry,  through  the  chapel  windows, 
is  the  same,  in  the  controlling  qualities  of  her  mind,  with  the 
woman  who  came  to  measure  men  and  women,  not  so  much  by 
their  worth  and  attainments,  or  their  relations  to  the  world,  as 
by  their  bearing  toward  herself,  and  their  deference,  or  the 
want  of  it,  to  her  prejudices.  In  the  account  which  she  gives 
of  her  childhood,  although  she  does  not  fail  to  recognize  and 
condemn  the  unlovely  traits  of  character  displayed,  it  is 
apparent  that  she  considers  that  the  responsibility  for  them 
rested  upon  her  parents  rather  than  herself.  Her  grievance  is 
that  she  was  not  singled  out  for  exceptional  treatment ;  and 
what  she  calls  the  "  taking-down  process  "  in  her  family  circle 
seems  to  have  been  very  nearly  as  distasteful  to  her  in  the 
retrospect  as  the  pasting  of  blacking-box  labels  was  to  Charles 
Dickens.  The  discontent  with  which  both  these  distinguished 
authors  looked  back  over  the  period  of  childhood,  and  the 
amount  of  blame  which  both  visited  upon  their  parents,  might 
well  cause  one  to  shrink  from  the  consequences  of  being  the 
father  or  the  mother  of  a  genius. 

The  disposition  which  Miss  Martineau  had  to  weigh  the 
character  of  others  by  their  bearing  toward  herself,  we  have 
already  remarked  upon.  As  a  child  she  constantly  fancied 
herself  slighted  ;  in  later  life  she  was  equally  on  the  alert  for 
flattery.  This  she  was  prompt  to  denounce  and  quick  to 
detect,  —  so  quick,  indeed,  as  it  appears  to  us,  that  she  often 
imagined  it  where  it  did  not  exist.  She  seems  to  have  had 
always  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  admiration.  If  she  was 
invited  into  company,  she  felt  that  it  was  done  in  order  that 
she  might  be  exhibited  as  a  "literary  lion";  if  anyone  was 
specially  polite  to  her,  she  considered  that  it  was  because  he 
was  planning  to  trade  upon  her  acquaintance  afterward,  and  to 
acquire  distinction  from  the  fact  of  having  met  her.  Doubt- 
less she  was  the  object  of  much  sycophancy ;  the  suddenness 
and  brilliancy  of  her  fame  must  have  exposed  her  to  countless 
annoyances  from  shallow-brained  people  who  sought  to  shine, 
if  ever  so  faintly,  in  reflected  light ;  and  the  flatteries  she  actu- 
ally experienced,  together  with  those  which  she  fancied,  caused 
her  to  expect  insincerity,  and  to  look  upon  men  and  things  in 
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a  spirit  of  cynical  unbelief.  The  most  casual  reader  of  her 
memoirs  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  seldom  she  speaks  with 
entire  cordiality  of  any  one.  Even  though  she  seems  to  praise, 
there  is  nearly  always  in  what  she  says  a  sting  somewhere ; 
and  her  characterizations  of  her  contemporaries  are  edged  with 
a  keenness  which  may  be  truth,  but,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
seems  to  be  spite.  We  have  selected  a  section  of  the  Auto- 
biography which  seemed  to  be  as  rich  as  any  in  literary  remi- 
niscence and  anecdote,  —  the  second  section  of  Period  IV., — 
and  have  classified,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  her  com- 
ments upon  various  personages  whom  she  met.  We  find  that 
out  of  ninety  different  persons  whom  she  mentions,  she  speaks 
with  entire  friendliness  of  but  twenty-five.  The  number  of 
those  of  whom  she  writes  with  some  measure  of  praise,  quali- 
fied with  sharp  criticism,  is  thirty-four ;  while  concerning 
thirty-one  she  expresses  herself  in  terms  indicative  of  hearty 
and  undisguised  dislike. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  but  possibly  an  insoluble  problem 
to  determine  to  what  extent  her  censoriousness  of  spirit  was 
the  consequence  of  bodily  limitations  and  ailments.  It  is  a 
fact  of  universal  experience  that  physical  well-being,  or  the 
opposite,  exerts  a  subtile  but  powerful  influence  over  mental 
moods  and  processes.  A  vast  amount  of  cynicism  and  scep- 
ticism has  its  roots  in  dyspepsia,  and  a  disordered  digestion 
or  a  sluggish  circulation  constitutes  the  true  explanation  of 
many  unlovely  traits  of  character.  As  it  is  essential  to  vision 
not  only  that  there  shall  be  transmission  of  light,  but  that 
there  shall  be  a  retina  to  receive  the  impressions,  so  to  the 
perception  of  the  true,  the  noble,  and  the  beautiful  in  nature 
and  in  life,  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  these  qualities  exist, 
but  that  there  be  a  receptive  mind  to  appreciate  them.  Com- 
pare for  a  moment,  at  this  point,  the  character  of  Charles 
Kingsley  with  that  of  Miss  Martineau.  The  two  had  much  in 
common.  Both  were  earnest  workers  for  their  race,  though 
Miss  Martineau's  philanthropy  seems  to  have  been  for  man  in 
the  abstract,  and  that  of  Kingsley  for  man  in  the  concrete. 
We  find  that  the  latter,  in  his  early  manhood,  was  perplexed 
by  the  same  questionings  and  smitten  with  the  same  scepti- 
cism as  Miss  Martineau,  —  but  here  the  parallel  ends.     Kings- 
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ley  fought  his  way  through  his  doubts  to  a  serene  faith  and  a 
sweet  and  lofty  spiritual  experience.  In  determining  these 
points  of  contact,  and  tracing  these  lines  of  divergence  in  the 
two,  is  it  only  an  accident  that  we  find  Kingsley  leading  a 
hearty  and  wholesome  out-o'-doors  life,  fond  of  the  rod  and  gun 
and  distinguished  for  strength  and  courage,  while  Miss  Marti- 
neau,  crippled  by  physical  deficiencies  and  wearied  by  physical 
pain,  was  shut  in  to  habits  of  brooding  and  introspection  ? 

It  is  possible  that,  if  her  physical  conditions  had  been  more 
favorable  and  the  associations  of  her  childhood  more  congenial, 
her  nature  would  have  lost  some  of  the  strong  and  aggressive 
qualities  which  enabled  her  to  conquer  her  way  through  the 
world  and  achieve  signal  success ;  but  there  certainly  seems 
to  have  been,  in  her  composition,  a  surplusage  of  the  sterner 
traits.  Some  angularities  of  mind  and  acerbities  of  temper 
might  have  been  taken  away,  and  her  character  left  thereby 
not  less  commanding  and  more  symmetrical.  Shakespeare 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  the  wish  that  he  had 
served  his  God  with  half  the  zeal  he  served  his  king.  In  like 
manner,  we  may  say  of  Harriet  Martineau  that,  had  she  had 
half  the  faith  in  God  that  she  had  in  herself,  her  life  would 
have  been  serener,  its  record  more  agreeable,  and  its  results 
more  lasting. 

Frank  Foxcroft. 

Boston^ 
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VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
MINISTERS 

Who  died  in  the  Year  1876. 


OMITTED  LAST  YEAR. 

ESTY,  Isaac,  son  of  David  and  Mercy  (Hicks)  Esty,  was  born  in  Sutton, 
Mass.,  1796,  April  24.  In  1798  the  family  removed  to  Westmoreland, 
N.  H.  Fitted  for  college  with  Mr.  Otis  Hutchins,  Westmoreland,  N.  H. 
Graduated,  Yale  College,  1821 ;  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1824. 
Home  Missionary  in  Cheshire  County,  N.  H.,  1826-8.  Went  to  Cape 
Elizabeth,  Me.,  1828,  July,  and  ordained  there,  1829,  Jan.  28.  Dismissed, 
1831,  April  18.  Acting  pastor,  Bridgeton,  Me.,  1831-2.  Without  charge, 
Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  1832-40.  Westminster,  Vt,  1840-5.  Acting  pas- 
tor there,  in  connection  with  Rev.  S.  S.  Arnold,  1845,  March  — 1846, 
March.  Acting  pastor,  Bethlehem  and  Franconia,  N.  H.,  1846,  April, 
1851,  and  again,  Westminster,  East,  Vt.,  1853;  at  Lunenburg,  Vt.,  1854, 
and  Heath,  Mass.,  1859-60.  Without  charge,  Amherst,  Mass.,  till  death. 
Married,  1829,  Feb.  11,  Nancy,  daughter  of  Asa  and  Anna  (Goldsmith) 
Goldsmith,  of  Harvard,  Mass.  Prof.  William  C.  Esty,  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, is  his  son.  Another  died  in  infancy.  Died,  1875,  J^^y  Zh  ^^ 
marasmus,  aged  79  years,  3  months,  and  7  days. 


Allen,  Asa  Smith,  son  of  Phineas  and  Ruth  (Smith)  Allen,  was  born 
in  Medfield,  Mass.,  1797,  June  21.  Studied  theology  at  Angelica,  N.  Y., 
with  Robert  Hunter,  D.  D.  Ordained,  1837,  March  2.  Acting  pastor, 
Cuba,  N.  Y.,  1837-46;  Dodgeville,  Wis,  1846-55;  Black  Earth,  Wis., 
1855-68 ;  Clear  Lake,  Iowa,  1868,  till  death.  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Cerro  Gordo  County,  Iowa,  1871-2.  Married,  ist,  1819,  Lydia,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Hannah  (Hall)  Kingsbury,  of  Walpole,  Mass.,  by  whom  he 
had  ten  children.  She  died,  1847,  Aug.  14,  and  he  married,  2d,  1850, 
October,  Mrs.  Martha  Jane,  daughter  of  Dea.  Robert  and  Chloe  (Rams- 
dell)  Barney,  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  widow  of  Albert  Camp,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children.  Died  of  apoplexy,  1876,  Nov.  7,  aged  79  years,  4  months^ 
and  16  days. 

Bacon,  George  Blagden,  d.  d  ,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  and  Lucy 
(Johnson)  Bacon,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1836,  May  23  Prepara- 
tory studies  in  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  New  Haven.  Entered  Yale  Col- 
lege with  the  class  of  1856.  During  college  course,  he  took  a  voyage  for 
health,  as  Captain's  Clerk  and  Purser  of  the  United  States  ship  "  Ports- 
mouth," to  Siam  and  China.  Was  absent,  1853-8.  Received  from  Yale 
College  both  degrees,  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  in  1866.     Member  of  Yale  Theo- 
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logical  Seminary,  1858-60,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1 860-1. 
Ordained,  Orange  Valley  Church,  Orange,  N.  J.,  1861,  March  27,  and  held 
that  office  till  death.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the 
New  York  University  in  1872.  Was  a  Vice-President  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association,  Trustee  of  American  Congregational  Union,  1864-75, 
and  a  Director  American  Home  Missionary  Society  from  1872.  Published 
(I)  "The  Book  of  Psalms  and  How  to  Use  It."  A  Sermon.  1866.  (2)  "The 
Sabbath  Question."  Sermons.  C.  Scribner  &  Co.  1868.  (3)  *'  A  Faith- 
ful Ministry."  Sermons  of  Rev.  John  M.  Holmes.  Edited,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Commemorative  Sermon.  C.  C.  Chatfield,  New  Haven.  1872. 
(4)  "  Day  and  Night."  A  Sermon,  with  Commemorative  Notices  of  Mrs. 
Myra  Raymond  Vose,  1872.  (5)  "  Sermon,  Commemorative  of  Dr.  Lowell 
Mason,"  1872.  (6)  *-The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant."  A  volume  on 
Siam  in  the  Illustrated  Library  of  Travel,  etc.  Scribner,  Armstrong  & 
Co.,  1873.  (7)  "Exercises  at  the  opening  of  the  Lowell  Mason  Library 
of  Music,  in  Yale  Divinity  School,"  1875.  Married,  1862,  May  28,  Fran- 
ces Jane,  daughter  of  Edwin  H.  and  Catherine  (Johnson)  Mills,  of  Kent, 
Conn.  Two  daughters.  Died,  1876,  Sept.  15,  of  pulmonary  consumption, 
aged  40  years,  3  months,  and  22  days. 

Baker,  Abijah  Richardson,  d.  d.,  son  of  David  and  Jemima  (Rich- 
ardson) Baker,  was  bom  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  1805,  Aug.  30.  Graduated, 
Amherst  College.  1830,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1835. 
Teacher,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  1836-7.  Ordained,  1838, 
April  25,  over  ist  Trinitarian  Congregational  Church  in  Medford ;  dis- 
missed, 1848,  Sept  20.  Agent  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Society, 
1849.  Began  labor  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  1849,  October,  and  installed  over 
Central  Church,  1851,  Dec.  11  ;  dismissed,  1854,  Aug.  15.  Acting  pastor, 
West  Needham,  now  Wellesley,  Mass.,  1854,  July  — i%6i ,  July :  (he  received 
and  accepted  a  call  to  settlement  here,  but  was  not  installed  or  dismissed 
by  council )  Acting  pastor,  £  Street  Church,  South  Boston,  Mass.,  1864-6. 
Without  charge,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  till  death.  Received  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  from  Austin  College,  Texas,  in  1870.  Published  (i)  "  Memoir 
of  N.  Emmons,  u.  D.,"  1842.  (2)  "  Funeral  Sermon,  Isaac  W.  Butterfield," 
1842.  (3)  "Funeral  Sermon,  Rev.  Isaac  Orr,"  1844.  (4)  "Sermon,  Our 
Obligations  to  God  for  the  Art  of  Shipbuilding,"  1847.  (5)  **  Sermon, 
Dedication  of  the  Central  Church,  Lynn,  Mass.,"  1850.  (6)  "  Sermon, 
Death  of  Mrs.  Lucretia  G.  Webber,"  1858.  (7)  »*  Sermon^  Death  of  Dea. 
Hezekiah  Fuller."  i860.  (8)  "Prayer  for  the  Country:  A  Fast- Day 
Sermon  in  Boston"  1864.  (9)  Question  Books,  "Catechism  tested  by 
the  Bible,"  1849.  (10)  Question  Books,  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount"  (11) 
"School  History  of  the  United  States."  (12)  "Sermon,  Divine  Sover- 
eignty in  Human  Salvation,"  1866.  He  also  edited  six  volumes  of  The 
Mother  s  Assistant  and  as  many  of  Happy  Home.  Married,  1835,  ^^^  '> 
Harriette  Newell,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  and  Abby  (Wheeler) 
Woods,  of  Audover,  Mass.,  who  is  widely  known  by  her  writings  under 
the  nom  deplume  of"  Madeleine  Leslie."  Six  sons.  One  died  in  infancy. 
Died  of  paralysis,  1876,  April  30,  aged  70  years  and  8  months. 
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Beard,  Spencer  Field,  son  of  Dr.  David  and  Betsey  (Field)  Beard, 
was  bom  in  West  Brookfield,  Mass.,  1799,  July  4.  Preparatory  studies 
at  Stratford  and  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Entered  Yale  College,  1818,  but  after 
a  year  ill-health  compelled  him  for  two  years  to  suspend  his  course  of 
study.  Graduated,  Amherst  College,  1824,  and  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary, 1827.  Agent  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, 1827-8.  Ordained,  Methuen,  Mass.,  1829,  Jan.  21 ;  dismissed,  1832, 
April  29.  Acting  pastor,  Norton,  Mass.,  1832-5;  Greeneville  (in  Nor- 
wich), Conn.,  1835-7.  Installed,  Montville,  Conn.,  1838,  July  5;  dismissed, 
1846,  June  24.  Acting  pastor,  Waquoit  (East  Falmouth),  Mass.,  1848/ 
Oct.,  to  1853,  April.  Without  charge,  Andover,  Mass.,  till  death.  He 
married,  1831,  July  26,  Lucy  Ann,  daughter  of  Jonas  and  Chloe  (Allen) 
Leonard,  of  Paxton,  Mass.,  who  died  1842,  May  23,  leaving  four  children 
(of  whom  two  are  now  ministers  in  Connecticut).  He  married,  2d,  1843, 
May  7,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ephraim  and  Dorothea  (Chester)  Fel- 
lows, of  Montville.  Died  in  Andover,  of  stomach  debility,  1876,  Jan.  8, 
aged  76  years,  6  months,  and  4  days. 

Bell,  Hiram,  son  of  Dea.  John  and  Peggy  (Brown)  Bell,  was  born  in 
Antrim,  N.  H.,  1807,  Dec.  16.  Kimball  Union  Academy.  Graduated, 
Williams  College,  1836,  and  East  Windsor  Theological  Institute,  1839. 
Ordained,  Marlboro',  Conn.,  1840,  Feb.  19;  dismissed,  1850,  Oct.  9. 
Installed,  Killingworth,  Conn.,  1850,  Nov.  6;  dismissed,  1864,  Sept.  27. 
Acting  pastor,  Westchester  (in  Colchester),  Conn.,  1864,  May,  until  death. 
Married,  1840,  July  i,  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Noah  and  Dimmis 
Wells,  of  Singsing,  N.  Y.  Six  children.  Died  of  abscess  of  the  liver, 
1876,  June  18,  aged  68  years,  6  months,  and  2  days. 

Bement,  Wiluam,  son  of  Samuel  and  Anna  (Osborne)  Bement,  was 
born  in  Ashiield,  Mass.,  1806,  April  5.  Graduated,  Dartmouth  College, 
1828.  Teacher  in  Mobile,  1828-30;  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
1830-2 ;  and  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  1832-3.  Ordained,  Easthamp- 
ton,  Mass.,  1833,  Oct.  16;  dismissed,  1850,  April  11.  Installed,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  185 1,  March  5;  dismissed,  1854,  Nov.  7.  Without  charge,  Elmira, 
till  death.  Superintendent  public  schools,  Elmira,  1859-66.  Contributor 
to  the  New-Englander  and  other  periodicals.  Married,  1833,  Dec.  4, 
Sarah  Whiting,  daughter  of  Hon.  Stephen  and  Sarah  L.  (Trask)  Pynchon, 
Brimfield,  Mass.,  who  died  1865,  April  9,  leaving  four  children;  and  he 
married,  2d,  1867,  April  16,  Mrs.  Caroline  (Stokes).  Died  in  Manhattan- 
ville,  N.  Y.  (found  dead  in  the  woods,  where  he  had  wandered  in  nervous 
prostration),  1876,  August,  aged  70  years  and  4  months. 

Bicknell,  Simeon  Smith,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  (Dustin) 
Bicknell,  was  born  in  Enfield,  N.  H.,  1794,  Nov.  6.  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover.  Graduated,  Dartmouth  College,  1823.  Teacher,  Salem,  Mass., 
Jericho,  Vt.,  1827-32,  and  Malone,  N.  Y.,  1832-8.  Studied  theology  with 
Rev.  Ashbel  Parmele,  d.  d.,  of  Malone.  Ordained,  Presbyterian  Church, 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  1838,  Oct.  10;  dismissed,  1841,  May  10.  Acting  pas- 
tor, Jericho,  Vt,  1842-5;  Milton,  Wis.,  1846-51;   Fort  Atkinson,  1852; 
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Jefferson,  1853-5;  Johnstown,  1855-8;  Koshkoning,  1858-^.  Without 
charge,  Fort  Atkinson,  1864,  till  death.  Married,  ist,  1822,  March  31, 
Olive  v.,  daughter  of  Absalom  Morse,  of  Chatauqua,  N.  Y.,  who  died  in 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  1824,  March  16 ;  and  he  married,  2d,  1825,  Nov.  22, 
Lydia,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  and  Avis  (Waterman)  Sherman,  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  One  child  by  first  wife,  and  nine  by  the  second.  Died 
of  old  age,  1876,  June  23,  aged  81  years,  7  months,  and  17  days. 

Bird,  Isaac,  son  of  Isaac  and  Semanthe  (Selleck)  Bird,  was  bom  in 
Salisbury,  Conn.,  1793,  June  19.  Castleton,  Vt.,  Academy.  Graduated, 
Yale  College,  181 6,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1820,  having 
taught  one  year.  West  Nottingham,  Md.  Agent  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  1820-2.  Ordained  at  North  Brtdgewater, 
Mass.,  evangelist  (with  his  classmate.  Temple),  1821,  Oct.  31,  and  sailed 
for  Malta,  1822,  Dec.  9.  Missionary  in  Syria,  1823-36.  Returned  to 
America,  1836,  Oct.,  and  Agent  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  till  1838.  Acting  Professor  Sacred  Literature,  Gilman- 
ton  Theological  Seminary,  1838-44;  professor  same,  1844-5.  Teacher, 
family  school,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1846--69.  Without  charge.  Great  Barring- 
ton,  Mass.,  after  1869.  Published  (i)  '<  Thirteen  Letters  to  the  Maronite 
Bishop  of  Beirut";  (2)  "The  Jewish  Prisoner,"  Boston,  i860;  and  (3) 
**The  Martyr  of  Lebanon,"  Boston,  1864.  (4)  "Bible  Work  in  Bible 
Lands."  Presbyterian  Board,  1872.  Married,  1822,  Nov.  18,  Ann,  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Martha  Parker,  of  Dunbarton,  N.  H.  Ten  children. 
Died  of  old  age,  1876^  June  13,  aged  82  years,  11  months,  and  24  days. 

BoDWELL,  Joseph  Conner,  d.d.,  son  of  Rev.  Abraham  and  Nancy 
(Conner)  Bodwell,  was  born  in  Sanbornton,  N.  H.,  1812,  June  11. 
Woodman  Academy,  Sanbornton.  Graduated,  Dartmouth  College,  1833. 
Taught,  Haverhill  (N.  H.)  Academy,  two  years,  and  Sanbornton,  one 
year.  Studied  theology  in  Highbury  College,  London,  graduating  1838. 
Ordained,  Weymouth,  Dorsetshire,  England,  1839,  April  3;  dismissed, 
1845.  Installed,  Bury  St.  Edmands,  Sufiblk,  1847,  June  22;  dismissed, 
1850,  and  returned  to  America.  Installed,  Framingham,  Mass.,  1852, 
June  30;  dismissed,  1862.  Nov.  5.  Installed,  Wobum,  1862,  Nov.  11; 
dismissed,  1866,  Aug.  3.  Professor  of  Preaching  and  the  Pastoral  Charge, 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  1866-73.  Without  charge,  Hartford,  till 
death.  Dartmouth  College  gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  in 
1864.  Published  (i)  **  Memorial  of  Ada  Clisby  Brown,"  Framingham, 
1857.  (2)  **  Funeral  Sermon  Dr.  George  A.  Hoyt,"  1857.  (3)  **  Address 
at  Consecration  of  Lake  Grove  Cemetery,"  Holliston,  i860.  (4)  **  Address 
at  Funeral  of  Ella  C.  Northrop,"  Saxon ville,  1861.  (5)  "Farewell  Ser- 
mon,"  Framingham,  1862.  (6)  "  Farewell  Sermon,"  Woburn,  1866.  (7) 
"Inaugural  Discourse,"  Hartford,  1867.  (8)  ** Historical  Address,  Cen- 
tennial Anniversary,"  Sanbornton,  N.  H.,  187 1.  (9)  "Address,  Bible 
Society,"  Philadelphia,  1873.  (10)  •*  In  Memoriam,  Dr.  Enos  Hoyt," 
Framingham,  1875.  One  of  the  editors  of  the  Boston  Review^  1861-8. 
Married,  1839,  May  16,  Catherine,  only  daughter  of  John  and  Catherine 
(Jackson)  Sykes,  of  Highbury  Park,  London.     Seven  children.     Died, 
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Southwest  Harbor,  Mt,  Desert,  Me.,  of  carbuncle  at  base  of  brain,  1876, 
July  17,  aged  64  years,  i  month,  and  6  days. 

BoYNTON,  John,  son  of  Capt.  John  and  Sarah  (Nutter)  Boynton,  was 
born  in  Wiscasset,  Me.,  1801,  April  11.  Wiscasset  Academy.  Gradu- 
ated, Bowdoin  College,  1822,  and  spent  one  year  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  in  the  class  of  1828.  Ordained,  Phipsburg,  Me.,  1827,  Sept.  19 ; 
dismissed,  1840,  June  10.  Without  charge,  Wiscasset,  Me.,  1840-61,  ex- 
cept that  he  supplied  the  First  Church,  Newcastle,  1857-8,  and  Brownfield 
and  Hiram,  1860-1.  Resided  in  Richmond,  Me.,  1861  ;  Winthrop,  Me., 
1862-3,  and  in  Felton,  Delaware,  from  1864  till  death.  He  published  a 
sermon  preached  at  Waldoboro',  before  the  Lincoln  Conference,  1838, 
Aug.  23.  Married,  1827,  October,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Judge  Samuel 
and  Betsey  (Ilsley)  Freeman,  of  Portland,  Me.,  who,  with  five  of  eight 
children,  survives  him.  Died,  1876,  March  i,  from  injury  received  in  a 
fall,  aged  74  years,  10  months,  and  20  days. 

Browne,  Gardiner  Shepard,  son  of  Abijah  and  Sarah  (Shepard) 
Browne,  was  born  in  Alstead,  N.  H.,  1810,  Sept.  12.  Kimball  Union 
Academy.  Graduated,  Dartmouth  College,  1834.  Teacher,  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  1834-6.  Attended  theological  lectures  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ordained,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  1838,  May  2  ;  dismissed,  1844,  April  2.  Prin- 
cipal New  England  Institute,  New  York  City,  1844-7.  Received  degree 
of  M.  D.  from  the  New  York  University,  1847.  ^Q  medical  practice,  New 
York,  till  185 1,  and  after,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  till  death.  Was  President 
of  the  Connecticut  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  in  1865,  and  his  address 
before  that  body  was  published.  Married,  1838,  Sept.  30,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Pruden,  adopted  daughter  of  Rev.  Erastus  Scranton,  of  Burlington,  Conn., 
by  whom  he  had  one  daughter.  Married  2d,  185 1,  May  27,  Ada,  daughter 
of  Pardon  H.  and  Emily  T.  Merrill,  of  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  who,  with  one 
son,  survives  him.  Died  of  Bright*s  disease,  in  Chicago,  1876,  Dec.  29, 
aged  66  years,  3  months,  and  17  days. 

Bushnell,  Horace,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  son  of  Ensign  and  Dotha  (Bishop) 
Bushnell,  was  bom  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  1802,  April  14.  Graduated,  Yale 
College,  1827.  In  Journal  of  Commerce  office,  1828.  Tutor  in  Yale 
College,  1829-31.  Two  years  in  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  and  ordained. 
North  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1833,  May  22 ;  dismissed,  1859,  Nov.  22. 
Without  charge,  Hartford,  Conn.,  till  death.  He  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  Wesleyan  University,  1842,  and  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1852,  and  LL.  D.  from  Yale  College,  1871.  Published  (i)  "  Christian 
Nurture,"  1847.  (2)  "  God  in  Christ,"  1849.  (3)  "  Christ  in  Theology," 
1 85 1.  (4)  "Sermons  for  the  New  Life,"  1858.  (5)  "Nature  and  the 
Supernatural,"  1858.  (6)  "Work  and  Play,"  1864.  (7)  "Christ  and  His 
Salvation,"  1864.  (8)  "  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice,"  1865.  (9)  "  Moral  Uses 
of  Dark  Things,"  1868.  (10)  "  Woman  Stiflfrage,"  1869.  (11)  '*  Sermons 
on  Living  Subjects,"  1872.  (12)  "  Forgiveness  and  Law,"  1874  Also,  in 
i860,  "Christian  Nurture,"  republished  and  greatly  enlarged.  He  mar- 
ried, 1833,   Sept.    13,  Mary  M.,  daughter  of  Charles  W.  and   Elizabeth 
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Coggshall  (Davenport)  Apthorp,  of  New  Haven.  Five  children.  Died 
of  consumption,  1876,  Feb.  17,  aged  73  years,  10  months,  and  3  days. 

Calhoun,  Simeon  Howard,  son  of  Andrew  and  Martha  (Chamber- 
lain)  Calhoun,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1804,  Aug  15.  Preparatory 
study  in  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  Graduated,  Williams  College,  1829.  Or- 
dained Evangelist,  Springfield,  Mass.,  1836,  Oct  26.  Was  the  first  Agent 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  the  Levant,  arriving  in  Smyrna  early  in 
1 837.  Joined  the  Syrian  Mission  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  in  1844,  taking  charge  of  the  Seminary  at  Abeih, 
and  remained  in  that  service  until  his  return  in  1875  to  the  United  States. 
His  Alma  Mater  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1864,  but  he 
declined  to  receive  it.  He  published  in  Arabic,  "  A  Handbook  for  the 
Bible  "  and  "  A  Life  of  Christ "  in  the  form  of  "  Notes  on  a  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels."  Married,  1848,  Sept.  19,  Emily  Pitkin,  daughter  of  George 
and  Eunice  (Patten)  Reynolds,  of  Longmeadow,  Mass.  Seven  children. 
Died  of  leucocythaemia,  in  Bufialo,  N.  Y.,  1876,  Dec.  14,  aged  72  years 
and  4  months. 

Capron,  William  Banfield,  son  of  William  Cargill  and  Chloe  (Day) 
Capron,  was  born  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  1824,  April  14-  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.  Graduated,  Yale  College,  1846.  Private  Tutor,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  one  year,  and  Principal  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  six  years.  Graduated,  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1856. 
Ordained  Evangelist  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  1856,  Sept.  3,  and  sailed  for 
India,  a  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  Nov.  24.  Arrived  at  Madras,  1857,  March  6  ;  labored  in  Tiru- 
puvanura  and  Mana  Madura  sixteen  years.  Visited  America,  1872-4, 
returning  to  his  field,  1875,  January.  Married,  1856,  Oct.  i,  Sarah  Brown, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Brown  and  Martha  V.  (Chickering)  Hooker,  of 
Falmouth,  Mass.  Three  children.  Died  in  Mana  Madura,  India,  of 
heart  disease,  1876,  Oct.  6,  aged  52  years,  5  months,  and  22  days. 

Chapman,  Frederic  William,  son  of  Abishai  and  Mary  (Goss) 
Chapman,  was  born  in  Canfield,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  1806,  Nov.  17. 
Preparatory  study  with  Dea,  Elizur  Wright.  Graduated,  Yale  College, 
1828,  and  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  1832.  Ordained,  Stratford,  Conn., 
1832,  Sept.  5 ;  dismissed,  1839,  May  16.  Installed,  Deep  River  (in  Say- 
brook),  Conn.,  1839,  May  29 ;  dismissed,  1850,  Oct  i.  Installed,  South 
Glastonbury,  Conn.,  1850,  Oct.  24;  dismissed,  1854,  Oct.  29.  Principal. 
High  School,  Ellington,  Conn.,  1854-63,  and  also  Acting  Pastor, West  Staf- 
ford, Conn.,  1856-61,  and  Bolton,  Conn.,  1861-4.  Acting  Pastor,  Union 
Church,  East  Hampton,  Conn.,  1864-6,  and  Prospect,  Conn.,  1866-71. 
Without  charge.  Rocky  Hill,  Conn.,  till  death.  Member  New  England 
Historic  Genealogical  Society,  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  New 
Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  and  Bufifalo  Historical  Society.  Pub- 
lished (i)  "The  Genealogy  of  the  Chapman  Family,"  1854;  (2)  "Pratt 
Family,"  1864;  (3)  "Trowbridge  Family,"  1872;  (4)  "Buckingham  Fam- 
ily," 1872;  (5)  "Coit  Family,"  1874;  (6)  "Bulkley  Family,"  1875. 
Married,  ist,  1833,  May  6,  Emily,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Emily  (Chapman) 
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Hill,  of  Westbrook,  Conn.,  who  died,  1854,  March  30,  and  he  married,  2d. 
1855,  Nov.  7,  Mrs.  Caroline  S.  (Crooks),  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Hannah 
Strickland,  of  Ellington,  Conn.  Three  children  by  first  wife.  Died  of 
paralysis,  1876,  July  21,  aged  69  years,  8  months,  and  4  days. 

Clarke,  Orlando,  son  of  Benjamin  Wheeler  and  Polly  (De Wolfe) 
Clarke,  was  born  in  Geneva,  Ind.,  1824,  Nov.  6.  Entered  Hanover  Col- 
lege, Indiana,  but  graduated  from  Indiana  University,  1848,  and  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  185 1.  Resident  licentiate  one  year  at  Yale.  Acting 
pastor,  Presbyterian  Church,  Edinburg,  Ind.,  1854-6 ;  Greenville,  Ohio, 
1857;  Troy,  Ohio,  1858;  Bentonsport,  Iowa,  1859;  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
1860-2.  Superintendent  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  Iowa  City,  1 862-4. 
Without  charge,  in  St.  Louis,  1865,  where  he  was  ordained  evangelist, 
1865,  Jan.  5.  Acting  pastor,  Congregational  Church,  St.  Anthony,  Minn., 
1866-7;  Lansing,  Iowa,  1867,  November;  Iowa  Falls,  1870,  April;  Ot- 
tumwa,  1873.  Returned  to  charge  of  Blind  Asylum,  at  Vinton,  Iowa,  1875, 
June,  and  died  there.  Married,  1856,  Aug.  13,  Henrietta  Chester,  daugh- 
ter of  Otto  and  Lucinda  (Famsworth)  Lyman,  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  who, 
with  one  of  their  seven  children,  survives  him.  Died  of  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  1876,  April  2.  aged  51  years,  4  months,  and  26  days. 

Cobb,  Asahel,  son  of  John  and  Anna  (White)  Cobb,  was  bom  in  Abing- 
ton,  Mass.,  1793,  May  8.  Preparatory  study  in  Litchfield,  Conn.  Gradu- 
ated, Hamilton  College,  1823,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1826. 
Ordained  colleague  pastor,  Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  1826,  Dec.  13 ;  dismissed, 
1830.  Installed,  Sandwich,  Mass.,  1831,  March  13;  dismissed,  1842,  March. 
Acting  pastor,  North  Falmouth,  1844-8;  West  Yarmouth,  1849;  Little 
Compton,  R.  I.,  1854.  Installed,  First  Church,  New  Bedford,  1857,  Nov. 
11;  resigned,  1868;  dismissed,  1870,  Nov.  16.  Without  charge.  Sandwich, 
Mass.,  till  death.  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  1843-4,  and 
1852-3.  Married,  1834,  May,  Helen  Maria,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Zer- 
via  (Dillingham)  Hamlin,  of  West  Barnstable,  who  died  1869,  Sept  11. 
Seven  children.  Died  of  old  age,  in  Sandwich,  1876,  May  2,  aged  82 
years,  1 1  months,  and  25  days. 

CoLBURN,  Moses  McLellan,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Dennis) 
Colburn,  was  born  in  Fair  Haven,  Vt.,  18 19,  Sept.  17.  Burr  Seminary, 
Manchester,  Vt.  Graduated,  University  of  Vermont,  1844.  Taught  in 
Montpelier  two  years,  and  graduated  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
1850.  Ordained  over  Pacific  Church,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  1851,  June 
12 ;  dismissed,  1852.  Installed,  South  Dedham  (now  Norwood),  1852, 
Oct  28 ;  dismissed,  1866,  Sept  18.  Acting  pastor,  Waukegan,  111.,  1866, 
November,  to  1870,  November,  and  at  St  Joseph,  Mich.,  1870,  November, 
until  death.  Married,  1852,  Dec.  14,  Maria  Adelia,  daughter  of  David  and 
Judith  Maria  (Hazeltine)  Read,  of  Burlington,  Vt,  who  died  1861,  Nov.  8. 
She  had  three  children.  He  married,  2d,  1863,  Jan.  i,  Harriet  Eldon, 
daughter  also  of  David  and  Emily  (Marsh)  Read,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  who 
has  two  children.  Died,  1876,  Jan.  26,  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart, 
aged  56  years,  4  months,  and  9  days. 

Collins,  Augustus  Baldwin,  son  of  Gen.  Augustus  and  Mary  (Chit- 
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tenden)  Collins,  was  born  in  Guilford  (North),  Conn^  1789,  May  24.  Fitted 
for  college  with  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Vaill,  his  pastor,  and  entered  Yale  College, 
but  was  prevented  from  completing  the  course.  Studied  theology  with 
Rev.  Andrew  Yates,  D.  D.,  of  East  Hartford,  and  Rev.  T.  M.  Cooley,  D.  D., 
of  Granville,  Mass.  Acting  pastor,  in  181 7,  Montgomery,  Mass.  Ordained, 
Andover,  Conn.,  1818,  Sept.  2;  dismissed,  1827,  Oct.  18.  Installed,  Pres- 
ton, Conn.,  1828,  Jan.  16;  dismissed,  1847,  March  16.  Acting  pastor,  Staf- 
ford, West,  Conn.,  1847.  Installed  there,  1848,  May  10;  dismissed,  1852, 
April  19.  Acting  pastor,  Barkhamsted,  1852,  June,  to  1853;  Wolcott, 
1858 ;  and  Long  Ridge,  in  Stamford.  Without  charge,  Norwalk,  Conn^ 
till  death.  Resided  there  after  1852.  Married,  18 16,  June  26,  Lydia  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth  (Pattison)  Bishop,  of  Berlin, 
Conn.,  who  died  1867,  Nov.  6.  Four  children.  Died  of  pneumonia  and 
congestion  of  the  brain,  1876,  March  16,  aged  86  years,  9  months,  and  23 
days. 

Dickinson,  Noadiah  Smith,  son  of  Nathaniel  Colman  and  Submit 
(Smith)  Dickinson,  was  bom  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  1815,  March  22.  Gradu- 
ated, Amherst  College,  1841,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1845. 
Ordained,  Wendell,  Mass.,  1847,  May  27  ;  dismissed,  1852,  Aug.  25.  In- 
stalled, Chatham,  Mass.,  1852,  Dec.  29;  dismissed,  1858,  Jan.  19. 
Installed,  Foxboro',  Mass.,  1858,  March  10;  dismissed,  1869,  Nov.  5. 
Acting  pastor,  South  Egreraont,  Mass.,  1872,  till  death.  He  published 
a  sermon,  "  Slavery  the  Nation's  Crime  and  Danger,"  i860.  Married, 
1845,  Sept.  4,  Asenath,  daughter  of  Phineas  and  Nancy  (Pierce)  Good- 
rich, of  Leominster,  Mass.  Two  daughters.  Died  of  consumption,  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  1876,  March  28,  aged  61  years  and  6  days. 

Duncan,  Thomas  Wilson,  son  of  Robert  and  Grizzel  (spelled  on  her 
tombstone  Grizel)  (Wilson)  Duncan,  was  bom  in  Antrim,  N.  H.,  1791, 
March  3.  Graduated,  Dartmouth  College,  1817,  and  studied  theology  with 
Rev.  E.  P.  Bradford,  D.  D.,  of  New  Boston,  and  others.  Ordained,  Exeter, 
Otsego  Co..  N.  Y.,  1821,  June  13;  dismissed,  1824,  May  i.  Installed,  2d 
Church,  York,  Me.,  1825,  Nov.  9 ;  dismissed,  1830,  April  28.  Acting  pas- 
tor. West  Fairlee  and  Post  Mills,  Vt ,  1830,  September,  to  1832,  December; 
Burke,  Vt.,  1834-7.  Installed  there,  1837,  Nov.  8;  dismissed,  1839,  ^^' 
15.  While  at  Burke  he  also  supplied  Kirby  part  of  the  time,  1834-5,  ^^^ 
Granby,  1838-40,  June.  Acting  pastor,  Jasper,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1842, 
November,  to  1846,  August.  Agent  Steuben  County  Bible  Society,  1846, 
September,  to  1847.  Without  charge,  Burke,  Vt.,  1847,  October,  to  185 1, 
November.  Acting  pastor,  Pittsfield,  Vt.,  1851,  November,  to  1852,  De- 
cember ;  Arlington,  Vt.,  1853,  March,  to  1854,  April ;  Windsor,  Mass., 
1854,  May,  to  1855,  April;  Chilmark,  Mass.,  1855,  September,  to  1858, 
June;  Roxbury,  N.  H.,  1858,  August,  to  1861,  July.  Without  chaige. 
Nelson,  N.  H.,  till  death.  Married,  1822,  June  5,  Lucy,  daughter  of  Levi 
and  Rachel  (White)  North,  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  who  died  at  Nelson,  1865, 
April  7.  No  children.  Died,  1876,  May  5,  of  infirmity  of  age,  aged  85 
years,  2  months,  and  2  days. 
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Eastman,  David,  son  of  John  and  Hepzibab  (Keyes)  Eastman,  was 
born  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  1806,  June  i6.  Graduated,  Amherst  College, 
1835,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1838.  Acting  pastor,  Leverett, 
Mass.,  until  ordained  there,  1840,  Feb.  12;  dismissed,  1859,  May.  Act- 
ing pastor,  Shutesbury,  Mass.,  1860-1 ;  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1861-2,  and 
New  Salem,  Mass.,  1863,  March,  till  death.  Representative  of  New  Sa- 
lem in  the  Legislature,  1872.  Married,  ist,  1839,  Jan.  31,  at  Woburn, 
Mass.,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Dutch)  Smith,  of 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  who  died  1843,  March  3,  aged  27.  Married,  2d,  1844, 
Oct.  8,  Emily,  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Persis  (Sexton)  Pomeroy,  of  Green- 
wich, Mass.  'Six  children.  Died  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  1876,  Sept.  13, 
aged  70  years,  2  months,  and  27  days. 

Eldredgb,  Erasmus  Darwin,  son  of  Dr.  Micah  and  Sally  (Buttrick) 
Eldredge,  was  born  in  Dunstable,  Mass.,  1804,  March  10.  Graduated, 
Amherst  College,  1829,  and  studied  theology  at  Andover  with  the  class  of 
1833.  Ordained,  Hampton,  N.  H.,  1838,  April  4;  dismissed,  1849, 
May  7.  Installed,  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  1849,  J^^^^  '^^  dismissed,  1854, 
Nov.  I.  Teacher,  Monticello,  Georgia,  1855-6,  and  MilledgevIUe,  1856-60. 
Acting  pastor.  Perry,  Georgia,  i860.  Installed,  Alton,  N.  H.,  1861, 
Jan.  24;  dismissed,  1862,  Nov.  24.  Installed,  Kensington,  N.  H  ,  1864, 
June  30;  dismissed,  1875,  Jan.  13.  Married,  1835  (0?  Isabella  Tappan, 
daughter  of  John  Burley  Hill,  of  Portsmouth,  who  died  1874,  May  i. 
Rev.  H.  W.  Eldredge,  of  Becket,  Mass.,  is  one  of  three  children.  Died 
in  Athens,  Georgia,  of  pneumonia,  1876,  April  18,  aged  72  years,  i  month, 
and  8  days. 

Fisher,  Caleb  Ellis,  son  of  John  and  Betsey  (Dean)  Fisher,  was 
born  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  181 5,  May  13.  Preparatory  studies  in 
Geneva  Lyceum,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Graduated,  Oberlin  College,  1841,  and 
Theological  Seminary,  1844.  Ordained  evangelist  at  Oberlin,  1843, 
Aug.  23.  Acting  pastor.  Arcade,  N.  Y.,  1845-6 ;  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y., 
1846-55 ;  Free  Church,  Andover,  Mass.,  1855-59.  Installed,  Lawrence 
Street  Church,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  1859,  April  13;  dismissed,  1873,  Sept.  10. 
Agent  for  Oberlin  College,  1874.  Acting  pastor,  Appleton,  Wis.,  1875, 
February,  till  death.  Married,  1844,  Aug.  29,  Mary,  daughter  of  William 
and  Linda  (Ellis)  Hosford,  of  Oberlin.  Five  children.  Died  of  typhoid 
pneumonia,  1876,  March  19,  aged  60  years,  10  months,  and  6  days. 

Freeman,  John  Robinson,  son  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Baron 
(Fox)  Freeman,  was  born  in  Oxford,  Conn.,  181 2,  Sept.  25.  Preparatory 
study  in  Bridgeport  and  Easton,  Conn.  He  entered  Amherst  College,  but 
did  not  graduate ;  received  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1856.  Acting 
pastor,  Chaplin,  Conn.,  1853,  April, — 1855,  May.  Ordained,  Andover, 
Conn.,  1856,  June  4;  dismissed,  1866,  Nov.  15.  Acting  pastor,  Stafford, 
Conn.,  1867-8.  Installed,  Barkhamsted,  Conn.,  1868,  Sept.  16;  dis- 
missed, 1871,  Sept.  12.  Acting  pastor,  Canterbury,  Conn.,  1872,  January, 
to  1876.  Married,  ist,  1843,  April  10,  Ellen  Maria,  daughter  of  William 
Bull,  of  Essex,  Conn.  She  died,  1846,  Feb.  18 ;  and  he  married,  2d, 
1850,  May  I,  Catherine  A.,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Nancy  Riley,  of 
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Berlin.  Died  of  pneumonia,  in  Westford,  Conn.,  1876,  Dec.  6,  aged  64 
years,  2  months,  and  1 1  days. 

Fuller,  Edward  Crocker,  son  of  Rev.  Stephen  and  Phebe  (Thurston) 
Fuller,  was  born  in  Vershfre,  Vt,  1803,  Jan.  16.  Bradford  and  Thetibrd, 
Vt,  academies.  Graduated,  Williams  College,  1826.  Then  taught  in 
New  York,  and  studied  theology  with  Rev.  S.  H.  Cox,  D.  D.  Ordained, 
Canaan.  N.  H.,  1833,  May  i  ;  dismissed,  1836,  February.  Acting  pastor, 
Piermont,  N.  H.,  1836-40;  Granville,  N.  Y.,  Presbyterian  Church,  1840, 
April,  to  1 841,  January.  Without  charge  on  a  farm  in  Vershire,  Vt, 
1844-52,  and  after  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  till  death.  Married,  1826,  Match 
(21?),  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Robert  Lander  and  Sarah  (Nelson)  Mathison, 
of  New  York  City,  who  died  in  Vershire,  1849,  ^^Y  ^1  leaving  ten  children. 
Died  of  paralysis,  1876,  Aug.  19,  aged  73  years,  7  months,  and  3  days. 

Gale,  Nahum,  d.  d.,  son  of  Nahum  and  Hannah  (Forbes)  Gale,  was 
bom  in  Auburn,  Mass.,  18 12,  March  6.  Phillips  Academy,  Andover. 
Graduated,  Amherst  College,  1837,  and  East  Windsor  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1841.  Ordained,  Ware,  Mass.,  1842,  June  22 ;  dismissed,  1851,  June 
24.  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  the  Pastoral  Charge,  East  Wind- 
sor,  1 85 1,  Aug.,  to  1853.  Installed,  Lee,  Mass.,  1853,  Sept.  i,  and  died 
in  office.  Williams  College  gave  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1858, 
and  he  was  a  trustee  from  1861.  Corporate  member  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  1871.  Member  Executive  Commit- 
tee, Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  Society.  Published  (i)  "Sernoons 
and  Lectures,''  1849.  (?)  ''Two  Sabbath  School  Question  Books  on 
Scripture  Biography."  (3)  "Pilgrims'  First  Year  in  New  England,"  1857. 
(4)  "  Memoir  of  Rev.  Bennett  Tyler,  D.  D.,"  1859.  (5)  "  Conversion 
through  Personal  Effort,"  1866.  (6)  **  Prophet  of  the  Highest,"  1873. 
Married,  1843,  Aug.  10,  Martha,  daughter  of  Bennett  Tyler,  d.d.,  of  East 
Windsor,  Conn.  Four  children.  Died  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  of  can- 
cer of  the  liver,  1876,  Sept  18,  aged  64  years,  6  months,  and  12  days. 

Gilbert,  Nathaniel  Porter,  son  of  Dea.  Simeon  and  Margaret 
(Ingersoll)  Gilbert,  was  bom  in  Pittsford,  Vt,  183 1,  Feb.  17.  Prepara- 
tory study  at  Castleton  Seminary.  Graduated,  University  of  Vermont, 
1854,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1859.  Ordained  in  Rutland, 
Vt,  i860,  July  18.  Missionary  of  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union 
in  Chili,  1860-71.  District  Secretary  for  New  England  of  same,  1871, 
December,  until  its  work  was  transferred  to  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  in  1873.  Acting  pastor,  Garendon,  Vt, 
1874-5.  Agent  of  a  business  firm  in  Peru  some  months  in  1875.  Acting 
pastor,  Hubbardton,  Vt.,  1876,  January,  to  death.  He  published  in  Chili, 
^  Devocionario  para  Todos  Los  Dias  De  La  Semana "  (Book  of  Prayer 
for  Every  Day  of  the  Week).  Married,  i860,  Sept  30^  Mary  Amelia, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  and  Zilpah  (Higley)  Perkins,  of  Castleton.  Five 
daughters.  Died  in  Hubbardton,  of  congestive  chills,  1876,  July  i,  aged 
45  years,  4  months,  and  i  [  days. 

GooDSELL,  Dana,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Loruhama  (Bradley)  Goodsell, 
was  born  in  Branford,  Conn.,  1803,  Aug.  28.    Two  years  in  Princeton 
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Theological  Seminary  in  the  class  of  1830.  Ordained,  Plainfield,  Mass., 
1837,  Sept.  27;  dismissed.  1839,  Sept.  25.  Installed,  Amherst,  South 
Church,  1 84 1,  April  21 ;  dismissed,  1846,  Nov.  12.  Agent  of  the  Tract 
Society  or  Sunday  School  Union  in  the  West  and  South  some  years.  In 
business  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  lost  his  property  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  After  in  Philadelphia,  till  death.  He  published  (i)  "The  Close 
of  the  Year,"  a  sermon  in  the  Third  Orthodox  Church,  Lowell,  Mass., 
1836,  Dec.  25.  (2)  A  sermon  preached  in  Plainfield,  1839,  ^^b.  10,  "The 
Immorality  and  Ruinous  Tendency  of  the  Dancing- School  and  Ball- 
Room"  Married,  1841,  January,  Prudence  Whipple  Howard,  of  Hard- 
wick,  Mass.,  who  died  1847,  Sept.  8.  Died  in  Old  Man's  Home,  Philadel- 
phia, 1876,  Feb.  19,  aged  72  years,  5  months,  and  22  days. 

Griffin,  Nathaniel  Herrick,  d.  d.,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Azubah 
(Herri ck)  Griffin,  was  born  in  Southampton,  Long  Island,  1814,  Dec.  28. 
Fitted  for  college  with  Rev.  A.  Francis,  of  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.  Graduated, 
Williams  College,  1834,  and  was  two  years  in  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Tutor,  Williams  College,  1836-7.  Acting  pastor,  Westhampton, 
L.  I.,  1837,  and  Franklin,  N.  Y.,  1838.  Ordained  over  Presbyterian  Church, 
Delhi,  N.  Y.,  1839,  July  27.  Went  to  Florida,  in  1840,  for  health,  and  was 
dismisssed,  1841.  Two  years  in  the  South.  Teacher,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
1843-6.  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  Williams  College,  1846-57. 
Had  a  private  school  in  Williamstown,  1857-68.  Librarian  Williams  Col- 
lege, 1868.  Secretary  of  Williams  College  Alumni  Association  twenty- 
four  years.  Received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Lafayette  College, 
1857.  He  published  in  the  Christian  Family  Magazine,  1842,  an  article 
on  "  The  Bible  as  a  Book  of  Literature,"  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
1856,  "  Place  and  Condition  of  the  Departed."  Also  published,  **  Address 
before  Alumni  of  Williams  College,"  1864;  the  triennial  catalogues  of 
that  college,  1847-74;  and  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Williams  College, 
1875.  Married,  1839,  ^u&  ^^»  Hannah  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Solomon 
and  Mary  (Wells)  Bulkley,  of  Williamstown,  Mass.  Three  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Died,  1876,  Oct.  16,  of  a  tumor  formed  in  the  bowels,  aged  61 
years,  9  months,  and  19  days. 

Hackett,  Simeon,  son  of  Simeon  and  Abby  (Leonard)  Hackett,  was 
born  in  Middleboro',  Mass.,  1796,  Aug.  i.  Studied  theology  with  Rev. 
David  Thurston,  of  Winthrop,  Me.,  and,  after  a  year's  labor  in  Temple, 
Me.,  was  ordained  there,  1830,  July  7;  dismissed,  1842,  June.  Acting 
pastor,  Alna,  six  months,  and  Dixfield,  1842,  December;  1844,  June. 
Installed,  Sumner,  1845,  March  12;  resigned,  185 1 ;  dismissed,  1856, 
Aug.  29.  Acting  pastor.  Temple,  1851,  June4;  1874,  Oct.  i.  Supplied, 
also,  for  shorter  periods,  Kingfield,  1830 ;  New  Portland  and  Wilton, 
1831 ;  Hartford,  Canton,  and  New  Vineyard,  1857-60.  Married,  1824, 
May  24,  Vesta  H.,  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Mary  (Marchant)  Stewart,  of 
Farmington,  Me.,  who  died,  1872,  Jan.  21.  Two  children.  Died  of  con- 
sumption, in  Temple,  Me.,  1876,  Feb.  25,  aged  79  years,  6  months,  and  24 
days. 

Hall,  Robert  Beals,  son  of  Granville  Bascom  and  Abigail  (Beals) 
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Hall,  was  born  in  Ashfield,  Mass.,  1845,  Pec.  30.  Williston  Seminary, 
Easthampton.  Graduated,  Williams  College,  1870,  and  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1873.  Ordained,  Wolfeboro',  N.  H.,  1873,  Nov.  13 ;  dis- 
missed, 1875,  Dec.  22.     Installed,  Chapel  Church,  Cambridgeport,  Mass., 

1875,  Dec.  29.  Married,  1870,  Dec.  30,  Sarah  Delia,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Charles  and  Clarissa  Lois  (Wright)  Lord,  of  Buckland,  Mass.  One  child. 
Died,  1876,  Nov.  2,  of  pneumonia,  aged  30  years,  10  months,  and  3  days. 

Harding,  Sewall,  son  of  Capt.  John  and  Beulah  (Metcalf)  Harding, 
was  bom  in  Med  way,  Mass.,  1793,  March  29.  Leicester  Academy. 
Graduated,  Union  College,  181 8,  and  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Jacob 
Ide,  D.D.  Ordained,  Waltham,  Mass.,  1821,  Jan.  17;  dismissed,  1837, 
Sept.  4.  Installed,  East  Medway,  1837,  Nov.  i ;  dismissed,  1851,  Dec.  3. 
Secretary  Congregational  Board  of  Publication,  1851-62,  and  residing, 
Auburndale,  in  Newton,  till  death.  Published  (i)  ^' A  Reply  to  Bernard 
Whitman."  (2)  *'  A  Sermon  before  the  Norfolk  County  Education  Socie- 
ty/* 1841.  (3)  "Infant  Baptism:  A  Doctrinal  Tract."  Married,  1820, 
Nov.  2,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Lewis  and  Betsey  (Richardson)  Wheeler,  of 
Medway.  Six  children,  of  whom  are  Rev.  John  W.,  of  Longmeadow, 
Mass.,  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Walker,  formerly  missionary  in  Western  Asia. 
Died  of  old  age,  1876,  April  12,  aged  83  years  and  23  days. 

Hay  WARD,  William  Henry,  son  of  Caleb  and  Sarah  (Jones)  Hayward, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1805,  Feb.  7.  Studied  in  Phillips  Academy, 
Exeter.  Some  years  a  clerk  in  Suffolk  Bank,  Boston.  Graduated,  Gil- 
manton  Theological  Seminary,  1838.  Ordained  evangelist  in  Seekonk, 
Mass.,  1840,  Oct.  I.  Acting  pastor,  Salem,  N.  H.,  1843-47,  June.  In- 
stalled, New  Salem,  Mass.,  1848,  Aug.  23;  dismissed,  1855,  Nov.  i. 
Went  to  Europe  in  1856.  Acting  pastor,  Candor,  N.  Y.,  1856-63 ;  Le 
Claire,  Iowa,  1866-7;  Cass,  1S67-70;  and  Magnolia,  1870,  till  death. 
Married,  1840,  Oct  5,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Hanover  and  Lydia  (Osgood) 
Dickey,  of  Epsom,  N.  H.,  who,  with  four  children,  survives  him.  Died 
of  paralysis,  1876,  May  19,  aged  71  years,  3  months,  and  12  days. 

HoLLiSTER,  Philander  Hatch,  son  of  H.  and  Lydia  Ann  (Hatch) 
Hollister,  was  born  in  New  Preston,  Conn.,  1836,  Dec.  21.  Entered 
Yale  College,  but  did  not  graduate.  Member  Yale  Theological  Seminary, 
1858-60,  and  graduated,  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1861.  Ordained, 
Brookfield,  Conn.,  1862,  Dec  31  ;  dismissed,  1865,  June  6w  Chaplain 
29th  Regiment  Connecticut  Volunteers,  1864-5.  Acting  pastor,  Stanwich, 
in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  1866.  Installed,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  1867,  Jan.  23 ;  dis- 
missed, 1868,  May  28.  Acting  pastor,  Hancock,  Mich.,  1868,  October, 
till  death.  Married,  i86r,  Sept.  2,  Ann  Eliza,  daughter  of  Nelson  H.  and 
Ann  (Wetherbe)  Canfield,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.  She  died  at  Hancock, 
1872,  March  6.     Of  four  children,  three  are  living.     Died  (^  pneumonia, 

1876,  Dec.  6)  aged  39  years,  11  months,  and  16  days. 

Hooper,  Joseph,  son  of  Joseph  and  Harriett  (Walker)  Hooper,  was 
born  in  London,  England,  1825,  April  24.  Academy  in  Daleston,  London, 
1836-42.  Coward  College  and  London  University,  1842-7.  Ordained, 
Frome,  Somersetshire,  184S,  October;  left,  1850.      1851-2,  in  London, 
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lecturing.  Organized  a  church  at  Old  Ford  Bow,  and  installed  its  pastor, 
remaining  four  years.  Came  to  Montreal,  1858,  sent  by  the  Colonial  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Installed,  Newmarket,  Canada,  1859,  October,  and  dis- 
missed, 1 861.  Installed,  Owen  Sound,  1861,  March;  dismissed,  1864. 
Studied  medicine  in  Qeveland,  Ohio,  and  graduated  1865.  Two  years 
professor  there  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Botany.  Then  practised 
medicine,  Corunna,  Mich.,  1867-9,  and  Bay  City,  1869,  till  death.  Was 
also  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  Michigan  Homoeopathic  Col- 
lege, at  Lansing,  and  editor  Michigan  Odd  Fellow.  Wrote  several  books, 
of  which  one  was  "  Next  Generation,"  another,  **  Seven  Lectures  on 
Popery,"  and  some  on  "Homoeopathy."  Married,  1848,  Dec.  12,  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  Michael  and  Martha  Runtz,  of  London.  Eleven  children. 
Died  of  angina  pectoris,  1876,  Feb.  28,  aged  50  years,  10  months,  and 
4  days. 

Hubbard,  Chauncey  Henry,  only  son  of  Dea.  Boardman  and  Olive 
(Porter)  Hubbard,  was  born  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  1819,  Feb.  10.  In 
1822  the  family  removed  to  Springfield,  Mass.  Monson  Academy.  Gradu- 
ated, Yale  College,  1840,  and  one  year  in  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  class 
of  1845.  Acting  pastor,  Greenwich,  Conn.  (Stanwich  Parish),  1845, 
January,  to  1846,  January.  Ordained,  Presbyterian  Church,  Sandlake, 
N.  Y.,  1848,  Jan.  12;  dismissed,  1850,  Oct.  22.  Acting  pastor,  Benning- 
ton, Vt ,  2d  Church,  1851,  May,  to  1872,  January.  Without  charge  there 
till  death.  Married,  1854,  April  25,  Martha  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sylves- 
ter and  Catharine  (Prindle)  Norton,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  One  son,  died  in 
1861.  Died,  1876,  Aug.  22,  of  Bright's  disease,  aged  57  years,  6  months, 
and  12  days. 

Lucas,  Hazael,  son  of  Bezaleel  and  Rhoda  (Shurtleff )  Lucas,  was  born 
in  Carver,  Mass.,  1801,  April  16.  He  studied  theology  at  Bangor  two 
years  in  the  class  of  1831.  Ordained  evangelist,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  1831, 
April.  Acting  pastor,  Barnstable,  South,  Mass.,  1832-3 ;  Limington,  Me., 
1833;  Robbinston,  Me.,  1834-5;  Perry,  Me.,  1835;  Northfield,  N.  H., 
1836-8.  Installed,  Hill,  N.  H.,  1838,  May  2;  dismissed,  1839,  J^^*  i^* 
Acting  pastor,  Orleans,  Mass.,  1 840-1 ;  Monument  Church,  Sandwich, 
1841,  May,  to  1845;  Oshtemo  and  Schoolcraft,  Mich.,  1846-47;  Wing 
Lake,  1848-9;  Royal  Oak,  1850-z ;  Spring  Lake,  1852-4;  Granville, 
1854-5;  St.  Joseph,  1856-7;  Lima,  1857-8;  Newaygo,  1858;  Lowell, 
1859.  Without  charge.  Grand  Rapids,  1860-3.  Acting  pastor.  Big 
Rapids,  1863-5  ;  Fulton,  1865-67  ;  Genesee  and  Mt  Morris,  1868-72 ; 
Nunica  and  Robinson,  1872-4;  Croton,  1874,  till  death.  Married,  ist, 
1831,  April  19,  Abby,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Abby  Wheldon,  of  Dartmouth, 
South,  Mass.,  who  died,  1863,  April  3,  leaving  two  children.  He  married, 
2d,  1866,  March,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hale  Green.  She  died  in  1872,  and  he  mar- 
ried, 3d,  1875,  Jan.  2,  Mrs.  Annette  Mann,  of  Croton,  Mich.  Died  in 
Grand  Rapids,  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  1876,  April  13,  aged  74 
years,  1 1  months,  and  27  days. 

McGee,  Jonathan,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Jane  (Thompson)  McGee, 
was  bom  in  Coleraine,  Mass.,  1789,  Oct.  5.    Graduated,  Williams  College, 
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1814,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1817.  Ordained,  Brattleboro*, 
Vt,  1819,  Jan.  13;  dismissed,  1834,  Sept.  10.  Installed,  First  Church, 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  1835,  J^°«  ^  >  dismissed,  1842,  June  8.  Installed,  Fran- 
cestown,  N.  H  ,  1843,  Aug.  16;  dismissed,  1850,  Nov.  5.  Acting  pastor, 
Evangelical  Church,  Greenfield,  N.  H.,  1851,  January,  to  1859,  April. 
Without  charge,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  till  death.  Married,  ist,  1823,  Feb.  20, 
Jane  Mackay,  daughter  of  Lawson  and  Rachel  (Bolton)  McLellan,  of  Col- 
eraine,  Mass.  She  had  two  children,  and  died  1839,  Dec.  2,  aged  48. 
He  married,  2d,  1841,  Feb.  9,  Mrs.  Nancy,  daughter  of  William  and 
Nancy  (Wyman)  Bolton  and  widow  of  Austin  Sanders,  of  Upton,  Mass., 
who  died,  1872,  Dec.  16.  Died  of  paralysis,  1876,  Aug.  3,  aged  86  years, 
9  months,  and  29  days. 

Messer,  Asa,  son  of  Moses  and  Abigail  (Stevens)  Messer,  was  bom 
in  Newport,  N.  H.,  1793,  Aug.  14.  Graduated,  Middlebury  College,  i8i6» 
and  studied  theology  with  Josiah  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  of  New  Haven,  Vt 
Ordained,  Pittsford,  Vt,  1818,  Jan.  29;  dismissed,  1822,  February.  Act- 
ing pastor,  Essex,  N.  Y.,  1822-6.  His  health  then  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  his  profession.  He  taught,  successively,  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  after  1830,  April,  where  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Geneva  Lyceum,  and,  after  some  years,  a  bookseller.  He 
married,  18 17,  March  6,  Martha,  daughter  of  Hon.  Timothy  Woodford,  of 
Addison,  Vt  One  daughter.  Died  in  Geneva,  1876,  Oct  22.  in  the  decline 
of  life,  —  no  special  disease,  —  aged  83  years,  2  months,  and  8  days. 

Miller,  Rodney  Augustus,  son  of  Uriah  and  Sarah  (SpofTord) 
Miller,  was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1798,  Feb.  12.  Preparatory  .studies  at 
Salem,  N.  Y.  Graduated,  Union  College,  182 1,  and  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1825.  Ordained,  Old  South  Church,  Worcester,  Mass., 
1827,  June  7 ;  dismissed,  1844,  April  12.  Without  charge  there  until 
1876.  Member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College,  1843,  and 
1852-60.  He  published  a  "  Speech  on  the  Plumraer  Professorship,  de- 
livered before  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  University,  1855,  April 
12."  He  died  unmarried  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
1876,  Sept  29,  aged  78  years,  7  months,  and  17  days. 

Morrison,  Martin  Van  Buren,  son  of  Piercie  and  Hannah  (Barnes) 
Morrison,  was  born  in  Vinton  County,  Ohio,  1841,  May  8.  At  age  of  six 
he  lost  his  father,  killed  in  Mexican  War,  his  mother  having  died  earlier. 
He  enlisted,  1861,  April,  in  Twenty-second  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteers; 
discharged  in  August,  and  re-enlisted.  Sept  18,  in  the  Thirty-third  Regi- 
ment Became  ist  lieutenant,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Chicamauga, 
1863,  September.  In  Libby  Prison  till  May,  1864;  then  in  Macon,  Charles- 
ton, and  Charlotte,  where  he  escaped,  but  was  recaptured  and  sent  back 
to  Libby  Prison,  Richmond.  Released  on  parole,  1865,  March.  Ordained 
evangelist,  Canton,  Dakota,  1874,  May  14.  Acting  pastor  there  till  death. 
Published,  "The  Orphan's  Experience."  Married,  1868,  April  13,  Annie, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Annie  (Day)  Plummer  of  North  Salem,  Indiana. 
Four  children.  Died  of  general  debility,  resulting  from  his  long  imprison- 
ment, 1876,  Sept  20,  aged  35  years,  4  months,  and  12  days. 
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Ordway,  Samuel,  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Morse)  Ordway,  was 
born  in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  1808,  March  12.  Graduated,  Bangor  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1838.  Ordained,  Parsonsfield,  Me.,  1838,  Dec.  5;  dismissed, 
1841,  Sept.  8.  Acting  pastor,  Auburn,  N.  H.,  1841,  September,  to  1846, 
June;  Wethersfield,  III.,  1847-50,  January;  Lawn  Ridge  (Northampton), 
111.,  1850,  January,  to  1855;  Parsonsfield,  Me.,  1855-6;  Beverly,  North, 
Mass.,  1856-8 ;  Lawn  Ridge,  111.,  1858,  September,  to  1864 ;  Neponset, 
111.,  1864-6.  Without  charge,  Kewaunee,  111.,  till  death,  except  two  years 
acting  pastor,  Wethersfield,  1870-2,  and  other  places  for  shorter  periods. 
Married,  1839,  April  4,  Mary  Parsons,  daughter  of  Dudley  and  Elizabeth 
H.  (Parsons)  Gilman,  of  Parsonsfield,  who  survives  him  with  one  daugh- 
ter. Died  in  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  of  heart  disease,  1876,  Nov.  2,  aged  68 
years,  7  months,  and  21  days. 

Page,  Robert,  son  of  Robert  and  Abigail  (Brown)  Page,  was  bom  in 
Readfield,  Me.,  1790,  April  25.  Preparatory  studies  at  Hallowell.  Grad- 
uated, Bowdoin  College,  18 10,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1815. 
Home  missionary  in  Maine,  1816-20.  Ordained,  Bradford,  N  H.,  1822, 
May  22;  dismissed,  1828,  April  16.  Installed,  Durham,  N.  H.,  1828, 
Dec.  3;  dismissed,  1831,  March  31.  Installed,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  1831, 
Oct  5  ;  dismissed,  1833,  May  9.  Installed,  Hardwick,  Vt,  1833,  Sept.  25; 
dismissed,  1835,  June.  Installed,  Levant  (now  Kenduskeag),  Me.,  1835, 
July  15;  dismissed,  1844,  July  30.  Acting  pastor.  Old  Town,  Me.,  1844, 
January,  to  1846,  January ;  Carroll,  Springfield,  and  Lee,  1846,  March,  to 
1847,  October;  Hillsboro',  N.  H.,  1847,  August,  to  185 1,  May;  Lempster, 
N.  H.,  1851,  May,  to  1856;  West  Farmington,  Ohio,  1856,  October,  to 
1863,  except  a  year,  1859-60,  in  Nebraska.  Without  charge,  in  Farming- 
ton,  till  death.  Married,  1822,  Aug.  i,  Olivia,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Olivia  Adams,  of  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  who  died  1867,  Feb.  11.  They 
had  eight  children.  Died,  1876,  Jan.  12,  of  bilious  fever,  aged  85  years, 
8  months,  and  17  days. 

Paine,  William  Pomeroy,  d.  d.,  son  of  Elijah  and  Martha  (Pomeroy) 
Paine,  was  born  in  Ashfield,  Mass.,  1802,  Aug.  i.  Ashfield  Academy. 
Graduated,  Amherst  College,  1827,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 

1832.  Tutor,   Amherst  College,   1829-31.      Ordained,   Holden,   Mass., 

1833,  Oct.  24.  Resigned,  1875,  February,  but  remained  pastor  "  emeritus," 
until  death.  •  Trustee  of  Leicester  Academy,  also  of  Amherst  College, 
from  1854.  Received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Amherst  Col- 
lege in  1856.  Published  Sermons  on  the  anniversaries  of  his  settlement 
in  1858,  1863,  and  1873.  Married,  1834,  June  11,  Sarah,  daughter  of  John 
and  Sarah  (Richards)  Mack,  of  Plainfield,  Mass.  She  died  1868,  Oct  3. 
Of  six  children,  two  are  living.  Died  of  chronic  enteritis,  1876,  Nov.  28, 
aged  74  years,  3  months,  and  27  days. 

Palmer,  Horace  Weston,  son  of  Samuel  and  Irene  (Parks)  Palmer, 
was  bom  in  Palmyra,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio,  18 15,  Jan.  19.  Graduated,  Theo- 
logical Department  of  Western  Reserve  College,  1844.  Acting  pastor, 
Hartford,  Ohio,  1844-7.  Ordained  (?),  Twinsburg,  Ohio,  1848,  April  5  ; 
dismissed,    1852,  April   5.     Kingsville,  Ohio,   1853-70.     Acting   pastor. 
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Andover,  Ohio,  1870,  till  death.  Married,  ist,  1838,  March  8,  Harriet, 
daughter  of  Elisha  Shepard,  of  Braceville,  Ohio,  who  died  1864,  May  6, 
leaving  two  sons ;  and  he  married,  2d,  1866,  Feb.  14,  Mrs.  Agnes  Kitch- 
man,  of  Ashtabula.  Died  of  unknown  disease,  1876,  Nov.  18,  aged  61 
years  and  10  months. 

Park,  Harrison  Greenough,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Calvin  and  Abigail 
(Ware)  Park,  was  bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  1806,  July  28.  Graduated, 
Brown  University,  1824.  Studied  theology  one  year  in  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  privately  with  Dr.  Wisner,  of  Boston.  Also  read 
law  three  years.  Ordained,  South  Dedham  (now  Norwood),  1829,  Dec.  16 ; 
dismissed,  1835,  Sept.  23.  Installed,  Dan  vers  2d  Church,  1837,  Feb.  i ; 
dismissed,  1838,  Oct  29.  Installed,  Burlington,  Mass.,  1S49,  Nov.  15; 
dismissed,  1852,  May  10.  Installed,  Bernardston,  Mass.,  1856,  Aug.  12; 
dismissed,  1858.  Installed,  Westminster,  East,  Vt.,  1858,  Nov.  17;  dis- 
missed, i860,  March  13.  Between  1837-49  he  was  agent  of  The  Mothers 
Magazine j'  also  engaged  in  publishing  and  editing  the  Father^  and 
Mothers'  Manual,  Without  charge,  Walpole,  N.  H.,  1860-2  ;  Hancock, 
N.  H.,  1862-9 ;  Norwood,  1869,  till  death.  He  published  "  Memorial  Ser- 
mon of  Rev.  George  Cowles,"  1837 ;  '*  A  Voice  from  the  Parsonage,"  1854 ; 
and  "The  Shortened  Bed,"  a  sermon  at  Saxton's  River,  Vt,  1859.  Mar- 
ried, 1st,  1830,  June  10,  Julia,  daughter  of  George  and  Martha  (Newell) 
Bird,  of  Dedham,  who  died  1835,  May  2  ;  married,  2d,  1837,  July  6,  Eliza- 
beth, her  sister.  Nine  children.  Died  of  erysipelas,  1876,  June  28,  aged 
69  years  and  1 1  months. 

Parker,  Orson,  son  of  Joseph  Upton  and  Abigail  (Whittier)  Parker, 
was  born  in  Methuen,  Mass.,  1800,  Oct  9.  Practised  law,  Adams,  N.  Y., 
1 82 1-3 1.  Studied  theology  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  1831-2. 
Ordained  evangelist  at  Rodman,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Black  River  Association, 
1832,  May  9  Most  of  his  life  spent  in  evangelist  labors.  Acting  pastor, 
Belleville,  N.  Y.,  1832 ;  Cassville,  N.  Y.,  1834-5 ;  Rochester,  Mich., 
1846-7 ;  and  Detroit,  1848-9.  Residence  in  Flint,  Mich.,  since  1850, 
except  the  years  1861-5,  when  he  was  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.  Published  (i) 
"  The  Way  to  be  Saved,"  a  pamphlet  (2)  "  The  Fire  and  the  Hammer ; 
or,  Revivals  and  the  Best  Methods  of  promoting  Them,"  now  in  press, 
Boston.  Married,  ist,  1827,  Celestine,  daughter  of  William  and  Phebe 
Gridley,  of  Adams,  N.  Y.  She  died,  1828,  June  2  ;  and  he  married,  ad, 
1832,  Sept  13,  Diana  Elinor,  daughter  of  Adonijah  and  Esther  (Long) 
Atherton,  of  Henderson,  N.  Y.  Nine  children.  Died,  in  Havana,  N.  Y., 
of  paralysis,  1876,  March  14,  aged  75  years,  5  months,  and  5  days. 

Peck,  Marshall  Reuben,  son  of  Reuben  and  Hannah  Gillett  (Edson) 
Peck,  was  born  in  Brookiield,  Vt,  1846,  Aug.  22.  Preparatory  study, 
Newbury,  Vt.,  Academy.  Graduated,  Dartmouth  College,  1870.  Teacher, 
Northfield,  Vt.,  1870-2.  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  1873.  Gradu- 
ated, Yale  Theological  Seminary,  1875.  Ordained  evangelist,  Brookfield, 
1875,  Sept.  2,  and  sailed  for  the  Madura  Mission  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  reaching  Madras,  Dec.  6 ;  but 
£uling  health  soon  compelled  his  return.    Married,  1875,  June  3,  Helen 
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Maria,  daughter  of  Richard  M.  and  Margaret  (Ferguson)  Nelson,  of 
Alton,  111.  Died  in  Brookfield,  of  consumption,  1876,  Aug.  7,  aged  29 
years,  1 1  months,  and  16  days. 

Perry,  David,  son  of  Dea.  Moses  and  Hannah  (Hall)  Perry,  was  bom 
in  Worcester,  Mass ,  1798,  July  26.  Graduated,  Dartmouth  College,  1824, 
and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1827.  Ordained  evangelist  at  Mil- 
ford,  Conn.,  [828,  June.  Installed,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  1829,  April  23 ; 
dismissed,  1830,  Oct.  13.  Installed,  HoUis,  N.  H.,  1831,  Feb.  23;  dis- 
missed, 1842,  June  13.  Installed,  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  1843,  June  7 ; 
dismissed,  1847,  Jan.  20.  Installed,  Danville,  Vt,  1847,  Feb.  23 ;  dis- 
missed, 1850,  March  26.  Teacher,  Pepperell,  Mass.,  1850-3,  and  1856-59 ; 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  1853-56.  Acting  pastor,  Brookfield,  North,  Vt.,  i860, 
April,  to  1865  ;  Worcester,  Vt,  1865-9.  Without  charge,  HoUis,  N.  H., 
1869-72.  Acting  pastor,  Falmouth,  East,  Mass.,  1872,  till  death.  Married, 
1st,  1829,  Sept.  8,  Almira,  daughter  of  Major  Thomas  and  Mehitable  Drury, 
of  Auburn,  Mass.  She  died,  the  mother  of  five  children,  1837,  Feb.  7  ;  and 
he  married,  2d,  1837,  Dec.  20,  Julia  Ann,  daughter  of  Col.  Zenas  and  Grace 
Stebbins,  of  Belchertown,  by  whom  he  had  four  children.  She  died,  1859, 
Aug.  31  ;  and  he  married,  3d,  1862,  Oct.  4,  Almira,  daughter  of  Silas 
Wyllys  and  Polly  (Gillett)  Hodges,  of  Clarendon,  Vt.  Died  suddenly  in 
Wareham,  Mass.,  of  apoplexy,  1876,  Aug.  27,  aged  78  years,  i  month, 
and  I  day. 

Phipps,  William,  son  of  William  and  Fanny  (Moulton)  Phipps,  was 
born  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  1812,  Oct  31.  Day's  Academy,  Wrentham. 
Graduated,  Amherst  College,  1837.  Taught  one  year  in  Edgartown, 
Mass.  Studied  theology  with  Rev.  Jacob  Ide,  d.  d.,  West  Medway. 
Ordained,  Paxton,  Mass.,  1840,  Nov.  11;  dismissed,  1869,  March  2.  In- 
stalled, Plainfield,  Conn.,  1869,  June  9,  and  died  in  office.  Trustee  of 
Leicester  Academy  and  Plainfield  Academy.  Married,  1837,  Sept  5,  Mary 
Clark,  daughter  of  Eleazer  and  Mary  (Fisher)  Partridge,  of  Franklin,  Mass. 
Seven  children,  of  whom  the  two  sons  are  Revs.  George  Gardner,  of 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  and  William  Hamilton,  of  Poquonnock,  Conn.  Died  of 
kidney  disease,  1876,  June  13,  aged  63  years,  7  months,  and  13  days. 

Richardson,  Merrill,  d.d.,  son  of  Heman  and  Mary  (Parker)  Rich- 
ardson, was  born  in  Holden,  Mass.,  181 1,  Oct.  4.  Leicester  Academy. 
Graduated,  Middlebury  College,  1835.  Taught  the  academy  in  Middle- 
bury  two  years,  and  was  two  years  in  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  in  class 
•  of  1839.  Ordained,  Terryville  (in  Plymouth),  Conn.,  1841,  Oct.  27 ;  dis- 
missed, 1846,  July  I.  Acting  pastor,  Durham,  Conn.,  1847,  January,  to 
1849,  January.  Reinstalled,  Terryville,  1849,  May  16;  dismissed,  1858, 
Jan.  18.  Installed,  Salem  Street  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1858,  Jan.  26 ; 
dismissed,  1870,  Sept.  22.  Installed,  New  England  Church,  New  York 
City,  1870,  Nov.  16 ;  dismissed,  1872,  May  14.  Installed,  Milford,  Mass., 
1^73^  June  12,  and  died  in  office.  Secretary  of  Connecticut  School  Board, 
1847-8.  Middlebury  College  gave  the  honorary  D.  D.,  1871.  Married,  ist, 
1 841,  Emily,  daughter  of  Dea.  Ira  and  Martha  E.  (Hemenway)  Allen,  who 
died  1844,  June  12  ;  2d,  1845,  Jan.  i,  Eunice  A.,  daughter  of  Eli  Terry,  of 
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Terryville.     Four  children.     Died  of  Bright's  disease,  1876,  Dec.  12,  aged 
65  years,  2  months,  and  8  days. 

Riddel,  Samuel  Hopkins,  son  of  Rev.  William  and  Lucy  (Hopkins) 
Riddel,  was  born  in  Bristol,  Me.,  1800,  Jan.  2.  Graduated,  Yale  College, 
1823,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary^  1826.  Ordained,  Glastenbury, 
Conn.,  1827,  June  27;  dismissed,  1837,  February.  Editor  Connecticut 
Evangelical  Magazine^  1834-5,  ^^^  agent  American  Education  Society, 
1836-8.  Editor  Hartford  Congregationalist,  1839-40.  Secretary  Ameri- 
can Education  Society,  1842-50,  and  editor  Quarterly  Register^  1842-3. 
Editor  Puritan  Recorder^  1853-60.  Installed,  Tamworth,  N.  H.,  i860, 
Aug.  15  ;  dismissed,  1871,  July  12.  Without  charge,  Tamworth  and  Bos- 
ton, till  death.  Married,,  ist,  1827,  July  12,  Harriet  Angeline,  daughter  of 
Joel  and  Hannah  (Fitch)  Ray.  She  died,  leaving  two  daughters,  1856, 
March  15 ;  and  he  married,  2d,  1862,  Oct.  7,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  daughter  of 
Barnard  and  Betsey  (Cummings)  Douglass,  of  Conway,  N.  H.,  and  widow 
of  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  Fryeburg,  Me.  She  died  1866,  Jan.  28.  Died 
of  pneumonia,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  1876,  June  1,  aged  76  years,  4  months, 
and  30  days. 

Rogers,  Andrew  Jackson,  son  of  Henry  and  Harriet  (Greenleaf) 
Rogers,  was  bom  in  Medford,  Mass.,  1834,  Nov.  10.  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover.  Graduated,  Brown  University,  1868,  and  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  187 1.  Ordained,  Pavilion  Church,  Biddeford,  Me.,  1873,  ]^y 
10;  dismissed,  1875,  ]^^*  20.  Acting  pastor.  Underbill,  Vt,  1875-6. 
Married,  1873,  J^*^-  '6>  Gertrude  J ,  daughter  of  Horace  W.  and  Harriet 
N.  Barrett,  of  Winooski,  Vt.  One  daughter.  Died  of  heart  disease  at 
Winooski,  1876,  May  6,  aged  41  years,  5  months,  and  26  days. 

Rogers,  John,  son  of  Rev.  John  and  Emily  (Armat)  Rogers,  was  bom 
in  Macclesfield,  Eng.,  1831,  Nov.  13.  Graduated,  Rochdale  College. 
Ordained,  1861,  June  10,  at  London,  Ont.,  at  Methodist  New  Connection 
Conference,  and  was  stationed  at  Montreal  and  at  West  Brome,  P.  Q. 
Installed,  1864,  September,  over  the  Congregational  Church,  Stanstead, 
P.  Q. ;  dismissed,  1873,  May  7.  Acting  pastor,  also,  at  Derby,  Vt.,  from 
1868 ;  Hartford,  Vt.,  1873,  September,  to  1874 ;  Wells  River,  Vt,  1875, 
January  to  December;  Swanton,  Vt,  1875,  December.  Married,  1861, 
Sept  10,  Eleanor  Hall,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Ewart)  Wright, 
of  Montreal.  They  had  five  children.  Died  at  Swanton,  Vt,  of  typhoid 
pneumonia,  1876,  Feb.  20,  aged  44  years,  3  months,  and  7  days. 

Smith,  Andrew  Jackson,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Marjorie  (Toothaker)  • 
Smith,  was  born  in  Swan's  Island,  Me.,  1836,  Sept  10.  Preparatory  study 
with  Rev.  J.  E.  Adams,  Boothbay.  Graduated,  Bowdoin  College,  1859, 
and  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  1863.  Ordained,  Rockport,  Me.,  1866, 
Nov.  7  ;  dismissed,  1868,  July  27.  Acting  pastor,  Boothbay,  First  Church, 
1868,  August,  to  1872,  May;  Waterford,  1872,  July,  until  installed  col- 
league pastor,  1873,  Sept  11,  and  so  remained  till  death.  Married,  1866, 
Aug.  29,  Clementine,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Jane  G.  (Reed)  Lancaster, 
of  New  Sharon,  Me.  Died  of  consumption,  1876,  Nov.  16,  aged  40  years, 
2  months,  and  6  days. 
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Smith,  Edward  Parmelee,  son  of  Noah  and  Laura  (Parmelee)  Smith, 
was  born  in  South  Britain,  Conn.,  1827,  June  3.  Preparatory  studies  at 
Thetford,  Vt.,  and  entered  Dartmouth  College,  1845,  but  graduated,  Yale 
College,  1849 ;  two  years  in  each.  Teacher,  Mobile,  Ala.,  1849-52.  Yale 
Theological  Seminary,  1852-3;  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1853-4;  and 
graduated.  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1855.  Ordained,  Pepperell, 
Mass.,  1856,  June  11;  dismissed,  1864,  Dec.  7.  Also,  Agent  Christian 
Commission,  1862-3  ;  Superintendent  Western  Department,  same,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn  ,  1863-5  ;  and  Field  Secretary  in  the  East,  1865-6.  Dis- 
trict and  Field  Secretary  American  Missionary  Association,  1867  ;  Indian 
Agent  in  Minnesota,  1870,  and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  1873.  Elected  President  Howard  University,  1875.  Sailed 
for  Africa,  on  a  tour  of  exploration,  for  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, 1876.  He  published  "  Incidents,  etc.,  of  United  States  Christian 
Commission."  Married,  1856,  June  3,  Hannah  Cleveland,  daughter  of 
Levi  and  Ann  (Ayers)  Bush,  of  Westfield,  Mass.  Two  children.  Died 
of  African  fever,  on  board  steamship  "  Ambrig,"  near  Fernando  Po,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  1876,  June  15,  aged  49  years  and  12  days. 

Stearns,  William  Augustus,  d.  d.,  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  and  Abigail 
(French)  Stearns,  was  born  in  Bedford,  Mass.,  1805,  March  17.  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover.  Graduated,  Harvard  College,  1827,  and  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  1831.  Ordained,  Prospect  Street  Church,  Cam- 
bridgeport,  Mass.,  183 1,  Dec.  14,  and  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  1854, 
Dec.  10.  Inaugurated  as  President  of  Amherst  College,  1854,  Nov.  22, 
and  died  in  office.  He  was  pastor,  president,  and  Professor  of  Moral  and 
Christian  Science  in  Amherst  College  ;  Trustee  of  the  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  and  of  Phillips  Academy  from  1856  ;  President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Home  Missionary  Society  from  1859  ;  a  corporate  member  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  from  1863  ;  and 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  with  many  other  offices 
of  trust  which  he  held  at  different  times  in  connection  with  religious  socie- 
ties and  boards  of  education.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  by 
Harvard  College,  1853,  of  LL.  D.  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1862. 
His  published  works  are  (i)  "  Life  and  Select  Discourses  of  Rev.  Samuel 
H.  Steams."  (2)  "  Infant  Church  Membership ;  or,  The  Relation  of  Bap- 
tized Children  to  the  Church."  (3)  "Adjutant  Stearns."  (4)  "American 
Congregationalism."  (5)  "Address  at  the  Opening  of  Walker  Hall." 
•  (6)  "  Discourse  Commemorative  of  Rev.  Joseph  Vaill,  D.  D."  (7)  *'  Ser- 
mon before  the  Pastoral  Association  of  Massachusetts."  (8)  ^'  Sermon 
on  Military  Institutions."  (9)  "  Sermon  at  the  Dedication  of  the  New 
Meeting-House,"  Cambridge,  1852.  (10)  "Sermon in  Commemoration  of 
Daniel  Webster."  (n)  "  Sermon  on  Fast  Day,  1854,  upon  Slavery  in  Its 
Present  Aspects,"  etc.  (12)  **  Sermon  on  Educated  Manhood,"  1857. 
(13)  "  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  Mrs.  Sykes,"  Bedford.  (14)  "  Sermon 
on  the  National  Fast  Day,"  1861.  (15)  "  Sermon,  Ordination  of  Rev. 
J.  F.  Stearns,"  1835.  ('6)  "  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  President  Taylor," 
1850.     (17)  "  Report  of  Directors  of  the  American  Education  Society," 
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1857.  (18)  "  Election  Sermon,  Boston,  January,  1864,"  with  various  arti- 
cles in  the  Bib,  Sacra ^  Congregational  Quarterly^  and  other  periodicals 
pamphlets,  and  newspapers.  Married,  ist,  1832,  Jan.  10,  Rebecca  Alden, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Abigail  (Drew)  Frazar,  of  Duxbury,  Mass.  She 
died  at  Amherst,  1855,  July  19,  leaving  six  children  ;  and  he  married,  2d, 
at  Providence,  R.  I.,  1857,  Aug.  25,  Olive  Coit,  daughter  of  Solomon  and 
Lydia  (Morgan)  Gilbert.  He  died  at  Amherst,  1876,  June  8,  of  paralysis 
of  the  heart,  aged  71  years,  2  months,  and  12  days. 

Taylor,  Chauncey,  son  of  Dea.  Nehemiah  and  Lydia  (Streeter)  Tay- 
lor, was  born  in  Williamstown,  Vt,  1805,  Feb.  17.  Academic  study  at 
Hinesburgh,  Vt.  Graduated,  University  of  Vermont,  1831,  and  studied 
theology  with  Rev.  Ira  Ingraham,  of  Brandon.  Ordained,  Chittenden,  Vt., 
1835,  Jan.  21;  dismissed,  1837,  November.  One  year  on  James  Island, 
near  Charleston,  S.  C,  from  1838,  January.  Acting  pastor,  Chittenden, 
1839,  May,  to  1841.  Without  charge,  Winooski  and  Milton,  Vt.,  1841-3. 
Acting  pastor,  Alburgh,  Vt.,  1843-6,  May.  Reinstalled,  Chittenden, 
1846,  Dec.  I ;  dismissed,  1854,  August  Acting  pastor,  Langdon,  N.  H., 
1854,  September,  to  1856,  March.  Home  missionary,  Algona,  Kossuth 
County,  Iowa,  from  1856,  April.    Gathered  a  church  in  1858,  and  installed, 

1867,  Sept.  8 ;  dismissed,  1873,  July  2.  Without  charge  till  death.  Mar- 
ried, 1st,  1833,  Dec.  17,  Harriet  Cynthia,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Doak, 
of  Burlington,  Vt.,  who  died,  1857,  Oct.  12.  Five  children.  He  married, 
2d,  i860,  Sept.  12,  in  Cincinnati,  Mrs.  Marian  (Talbot),  widow  of  Lewis 
France,  of  Washington.     Died,  1876,  Feb.  29,  aged  71  years  and  12  days. 

Thomson,  John,  son  of  Samuel  and  Lilias  Thomson,  was  born  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  1838,  April  13.  High  School  in  Ann  Harbor,  Mich. 
Graduated,  Michigan  University,  1865,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary, 

1868.  Ordained  evangelist  in  Swampscott,  Mass.,  1869,  Sept.  22.  Act- 
ing pastor  there,  1869-70,  and  at  South  Abington,  1870,  March  i,  till 
death.  Married,  1869,  Sept.  28,  Maria  Georgiana,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Archibald  and  Maria  G.  (Blake)  Burgess,  of  Hancock,  N.  H.  Died, 
1876,  Oct.  31,  of  typhoid  fever,  aged  38  years,  6  months,  and  16  days. 

Titus,  Eugene  Henry,  son  of  Alden  Wheeler  and  Emmeline  (Brown) 
Titus,  was  born  in  Stockbridge,  Vt.,  1834,  Nov.  16.  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover.  One  year  in  Harvard  College,  but  graduated,  Williams  College, 
1862,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1865.  Ordained,  Dane  Street 
Church,  Beverly,  1866,  Feb.  1 5  ;  dismissed,  1867,  Jan.  16.  Installed,  Bethel, 
Me.,  1869,  June  i ;  dismissed,  1870,  Dec.  6.  Installed,  Farmington,  N.  H., 
1873,  April  29,  but  his  health  soon  failing,  he  left,  although  not  formally 
dismissed  until  1876,  March  8.  Without  charge,  Georgetown,  Mass., 
till  death.  Married,  1865,  Dec.  27,  Lucy,  daughter  of  George  Washington 
and  Charlotte  (SpofFord)  Chaplin.  Died  of  paralysis,  resulting  from  dys- 
pepsia and  nervous  prostration,  1876,  July  21,  aged  41  years,  8  months,  and 
5  days. 

Underwood,  Joseph,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Fassett)  Underwood, 
was  born  in  Bradford,  Vt.,  1796,  Oct.  2.  Kimball  Union  Academy, 
1817-20,  and  Chesterfield  Academy,  1821.    Graduated,  Bangor  Theologi- 
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cal  Seminary,  1824.  Ordained,  New  Sharon,  Me.,  1826,  March  7;  dis- 
missed, 1831,  Nov.  16.  Also  acting  pastor,  Industry,  1827-30.  Acting 
pastor,  Augusta,  North,  1832,  February,  to  1833.  Installed,  Williams- 
burg, Me.,  1833,  Oct.  16;  dismissed,  1835,  Aug.  5.  Also  acting  pastor, 
Sebec,  1833-5.  Home  missionary  in  Foxcroft  and  Dover,  Atkinson,  Milo, 
and  Bradford,  1835-7.  Re-instsdled,  New  Sharon,  1837,  Feb.  22 ;  dis- 
missed, 1839,  Sept.  3.  Installed,  Millport,  Veteran,  N.  Y.,  1841,  Feb.  28  ; 
dismissed,  1843.  Acting  pastor,  Hardwick,  Vt,  1844,  and  installed  there 
1846,  Dec.  9;  dismissed,  1858,  Feb.  2.  Acting  pastor,  Burke,  Vt, 
1858-9 ;  Barnet,  Vt,  i860,  January,  to  1866,  June ;  Burke,  1870-2.  With- 
out charge,  Hardwick,  till  death.  Represented  Hardwick  in  legislature, 
1856,  186^9.  Married,  1825,  Feb.  17,  Lucy  Warner  Trull,  of  Westmore- 
land, N.  H.  Four  sons.  Died,  1876,  July  27,  of  softening  of  the  brain, 
aged  79  years,  9  months,  and  25  days. 

Vernon,  Thomas,  m.  d.,  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Almy  (Ellery) 
Vernon,  was  born  in  Newport,  R.  1 ,  1797,  Dec.  20.  Preparatory  study  at 
Newport.  Graduated,  Brown  University,  1816.  Studied  law  for  a  time  in 
New  York,  and  then  theology.  Ordained,  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  1826,  Sept.  1 1 ; 
dismissed,  1837.  Failure  of  voice  compelled  him  to  teach  for  two  or  three 
years.  Acting  pastor,  Kingston,  R.  I.,  1839-48.  Then  studied  medicine 
in  Philadelphia,  and  took  a  degree  in  1852.  Practised  medicine  in  Provi- 
dence, 1852-6,  and  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  1856-69.  In  North  Carolina  one 
year,  and  after,  in  Providence,  till  death.  Trustee  of  Brown  University, 
1844-60.  Married,  1831,  May  24,  Adelaide  Augusta,  daughter  of  John 
and  Nancy  (Hichborn)  Winthrop,  of  Boston,  who,  with  three  of  their  six 
children,  survives  him.  Died  1876,  May  9,  of  pneumonia,  aged  78  years, 
4  months,  and  20  days. 

Warner,  Aaron,  d.  d.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Jerusha  (Edwards)  Warner, 
was  born  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  1794,  Oct  20.  Graduated,  Williams 
College,  181 5,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1819.  City  missionary, 
etc.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  1819-22,  and  part  of  the  time  acting  pastor  of  the 
Circular  Church  there.  Ordained,  1823,  Sept.  25,  at  Salem,  Mass.,  as 
evangelist  Installed,  2d  Church  in  Medford,  1824,  Sept  i  ;  dismissed, 
1832,  Oct  10.  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  Gilmanton  Theological 
Seminary,  1835,  Feb.  18,  to  1843,  November.  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
Oratory  and  English  Literature,  Amherst  College,  1844,  January,  to  1853, 
November.  Without  charge,  Amherst,  till  death.  Received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  Amherst  College,  i860.  Corporate  Member  of 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  from  1838. 
Married,  ist,  Mrs.  Mary  (Atwood)  Hardy,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Mary 
(Tenney)  Atwood,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  She  died  at  St  Augustine,  Fla., 
1834,  June  12,  and  he  married,  2d,  Anne  Greeley,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Nancy  (Greeley)  Burns,  of  Gilmanton,  who  died  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  1865, 
July  8.  Three  children.  Died,  Amherst,  Mass.,  1876,  May  14,  of  paraly- 
sis of  the  heart,  aged  81  years,  6  months,  and  25  days. 

Whipple,  George,  d.  d.,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Susannah  (Hall)  Whip- 
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pie,  was  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1805,  Jane  4.  He  studied  for  some  time 
in  the  Oneida  Institute;  one  year  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  1833; 
and  graduated  Oberlin,  Theological  Department,  1836.  Ordained  evan- 
gelist, 1836.  Principal  Oberlin  Preparatory  Department,  1836-8,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  1838-47.  Secretary  America  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, with  office  in  New  York,  1846,  till  death.  Dartmouth  College  gave 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.,  1876.  He  married  Mrs.  Alice  (Web- 
ster), widow  of  Pro£  Jarvis  Gregg,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  a  daughter  of  Hon. 
Ezekiel  Webster,  of  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  who  died  1876,  Nov.  6.  Died  in 
Brooklyn,  of  sunstroke  and  overwork,  1876,  Oct  6,  aged  71  years,  4  months, 
and  2  days. 

Wilcox,  John,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Fanny  (Mann)  \^cox,  was  bom 
in  Killingworth,  Conn.,  1814,  March  21.  His  preparatory,  coll^ate,  and 
theological  studies  were  all  in  Western  Reserve  College.  In  the  latter 
departments  he  graduated,  1841  and  1844.  Bible  agent.  Western  Reserve, 
Ohio,  two  years.  Acting  pastor.  Green,  Ohio,  1845-6 ;  Southington,  Ohio, 
1846-8 ;  Hartford  and  Maysville,  Wis.,  1850,  October,  to  185 1;  Marquette 
County,  Wis.,  having  stations  at  Westfield,  Packwaukee,  Moundville,  and 
another,  1851,  October,  to  1858.  Ordained  at  Stockbridge,  Wis.,  1852, 
July  i;  Iowa  FaUs,  Iowa,  1858-9.  Without  charge,  Rockford,  IlL,  1860-6. 
Married,  1845,  Sept.  24.  Sarah  Pamelia,  daughter  of  Evan  and  Lucina 
(Bacon)  Spencer,  of  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  died  in  Packwaukee,  1867, 
June  5.  Two  children.  Died  in  Twinsburg,  Ohio,  of  inflammation  of  kid- 
neys, 1876,  April  12,  aged  62  years  and  21  days. 

Williams,  Thomas,  son  of  Joseph  and  Lucy  (Witter)  Williams,  was 
bom  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  1779,  Nov.  5.  Entered  Williams  College,  1795, 
btft  went  to  New  Haven,  1798,  and  graduated  Yale  College,  1800.  Studied 
theology  with  Dr.  Emmons  six  weeks,  in  1804.  Teacher  in  Beverly,  Mass., 
Woodstock  and  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  Boston,  1800-3.  Ordained  evangel- 
ist, at  Killingly,  Conn.,  1804,  May  16.  Home  missionary  in  New  York, 
1803-5.  Preached  in  Branford,  Conn.,  1806,  May  to  September.  Acting 
pastor  of  Pacific  Church,  Providence,  R.  I.,  1807,  January,  to  18 16,  April 
Installed,  Foxborough,  Mass.,  1816,  Nov.  6;  dismissed,  1821,  November, 
but  previously  had  become  again  acting  pastor  of  his  former  charge  in 
Providence,  1821,  July,  to  1823,  August.  Installed,  Attleborough,  Mass., 
1824,  Sept.  29 ;  dismissed  (by  mutual  consent,  without  council).  1827,  Dec 
ij,  and  became  acting  pastor  of  a  union  church  in  Hebron ville,  same 
town,  and  remained  till  1830,  April.  Missionary  service  in  Providence 
and  vicinity,  1830-34.  Acting  pastor,  Barrington,  R.  I.,  1835,  May,  to 
1838,  March.  Without  charge,  Providence,  from  1838,  autumn,  but  labor- 
ing widely  as  opportunity  offered.  Not  less  than  2,200  preaching  services 
from  1840,  April,  to  1868,  November.  Resided  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  1839- 
40,  and  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  1840-3,  returning  in  September  to  Provi- 
dence, and  there  continued  till  death.  Brown  University  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  A.M.,  1814.  He  published  (i)  "Sermons  on  Impor- 
tant Subjects."  Hartford,  1810;  pp.  231.  (2)  "A  Discourse  on  National 
Thanksgiving  for  Peace.**    Providence,  18 16.     (3)  "  Ordination  Sermon 
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of  Rev.  Emerson  Paine,  in  Middleboro',  Mass.,  1816,  Feb.  14."  (4)  **  A 
Discourse  at  a  Public  Meeting  of  the  Singers  in  the  North  Parish,  Wren- 
tham,  1817,  May  15."  (5)  "Sermon  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Meeting- 
House  in  Foxboro*,  1823,  Jan.  i."  (6)  "Psalmody:  A  Sermon  on  Lord's 
Day,  2d  March,  1823,  in  the  Pacifick  Congregational  Meeting-House." 
(7)  An  Explicit  Avowal  of  Nothingarianism."  In  a  sermon  by  Demens 
Egomet  (8)  "  Sermons."  Providence,  1823 ;  pp.  204.  (9)  **  The  Greatest 
Sermon  that  ever  was  preached."  By  Demens  Egomet.  (A  second  edition 
of  '*  7.")  (10)  *'  Little  Sermons  on  Great  Subjects."  Providence,  1826 ;  pp. 
72.  (11)  "Sermons."  Providence,  1832  ;  pp.  352.  (12)  "A  Sermon  on 
the  Conclusion  of  the  Second  Century  from  the  Settlement  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations."  1837.  (13)  '•  The  Domestic 
Chaplain."  Hartford,  1839;  PP-  ^S^.  (14)  "The  Mercy  of  God:  A  Cen- 
tennial Sermon  on  the  Revival  of  Religion,  A.  D.  1740."  Inscribed  to  the 
memory  of  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  d. D.,  1840.  (15)  ** Jehovah;  or, 
Uni-Trini-tarianism."  A  sermon,  1847.  (16)  **  A  Discourse  on  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Great  Day  of  God  Almighty."  1849.  (^7)  "The  Official  Char- 
acter of  Rev.  Nathanael  Emmons,  d.d..  Taught  and  Shown  in  a  Sermon 
on  His  Life  and  Death."  Boston,  1840.  (18)  "  A  Discourse  on  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Oliver  Shaw."  Boston,  1851.  (19)  "  A  Discourse  on  Ordi- 
nances of  Divine  Appointment"  Providence,  1855.  (20)  "A  Discourse 
on  the  Conduct  of  God  in  the  Death  of  Great  Men."  Occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Daniel  Webster.  1858.  (21)  "  A  Sermon  on  the  Perfection  of  God 
in  the  Imperfection  of  His  People."  1858.  (22)  '*  A  Sermon  on  the  Sal- 
vation of  Sinners."  1858.  (23)  *'  A  Sermon  on  the  Choice  of  Moses."  1858. 
(24)  '*  Providence  Preacher:  A  Series  of  Sermons  and  Other  Instructions 
in  Monthly  Numbers."  1859.  This  list  is  probably  incomplete,  and  sev- 
eral editions  were  issued  of  some  of  these  publications.  He  married,  1812, 
May  20,  Ruth,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Ruth  (Jewett)  Hale,  of  Newbury, 
Mass.  She  died  at  Providence,  1867,  March  7.  They  had  seven  children. 
He  died  of  old  age,  1876,  Sept.  29,  aged  96  years,  10  months,  and  24  days. 
Since  the  death  of  Timothy  Bishop,  of  New  Haven,  1873,  March  6,  he  had 
been  the  senior  surviving  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  he  was  the  last 
living  graduate  of  an  American  college  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Woodbury,  Samuel,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Pearson)  Woodbury, 
was  bom  in  Groton,  N.  H.,  1794,  May  29.  Graduated,  Auburn  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1826.  Ordained,  1841,  April.  Acting  pastor,  Freetown, 
Mass.,  1848-52.  Without  charge  there  1852-9.  Acting  pastor,  Chilton- 
ville,  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  1859-65.  Without  charge  there  1865-9;  Free- 
town, 1869-72,  and  in  Natick,  1872,  till  death.  Died  unmarried,  of  old 
age,  1876,  Nov.  17,  aged  82  years,  5  months,  and  19  days. 

SUMMARIES. 

WhoU  Number, — 68 ;  in  1875  it  was  63. 

Nativity,  —  Connecticut,  11 ;  England,  2 ;  Indiana,  i ;  Maine,  4;  Massa- 
chusetts, 26 ;  New  Hampshire,  8  ;  New  York,  3 ;  Ohio,  3 ;  Rhode  Island, 
2  ;  Scotland,  i ;  Vermont,  7 ;  New  England,  58. 
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Place  of  Decease.  —  African  Coast,  i ;  Connecticut,  5;  Dakota,  i ;  Dela- 
ware, I ;  Florida,  i ;  Georgia,  i ;  Illinois,  i ;  India,  i ;  Iowa,  6 ;  Maine,  3  ; 
Massachusetts,  19;  Michigan,  4;  New  Hampshire,  2;  New  Jersey,  i; 
New  York,  7 ;  Ohio,  3 ;  Pennsylvania,  i ;  Rhode  Island,  2 ;  Vermont,  6 ; 
Wisconsin,  2  ;  New  England,  37. 

College.  —  Amherst,  9 ;  Bowdoin,  3 ;  Brown,  3 ;  Dartmouth,  7  ;  Hamil- 
ton, I  ;  Harvard,  i  ;  Indiana  Uv.,  i ;  London  Uv.,  i ;  Michigan  Uv.,  i ; 
Middlebury,  2  ;  Oberlin,  2 ;  Rochdale,  i ;  Union,  2 ;  Vermont  Uv.,  3  ; 
Western  Reserve,  i ;  Williams,  8;  Yale,  10;  Not  graduates,  12. 

Seminary.  —  Andover,  22  ;  Auburn,  2  ;  Bangor,  4 ;  Gilmanton,  i ;  Hart- 
ford, 2 ;  Oberiin,  i ;  Princeton,  6  ;^Union,  2 ;  Western  Reserve,  2 ;  Yale,  6 ; 
Other,  2;  Private,  18. 

Employment.  —  Pastors,  7;  Acting  pastors,  17;  Without  charge,  32; 
Missionaries,  3 ;  Physicians,  3 ;  Evangelist,  i ;  Secretary,  i ;  Coll^;e 
President,  i ;  Other,  3. 

Age.  —  Average,  66  years,  5  months,  and  26  days.  In  1875  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
years,  8  months,  and  1 1  days.  96  years,  i  ;  80  to  90  years,  11;  70  to  80 
years,  24 ;  60  to  70  years,  15  ;  50  to  60  years,  5  ;  40  to  50  years,  7  ;  30  to 
40  years,  4;  29  years,  i.  The  average  term  of  ministerial  service  from 
ordination  to  death  was  35  years,  8  months,  and  14  days. 

Disease.  —  Abscess  of  Liver,  i ;  Accident,  i ;  African  Fever,  i ;  Angina 
Pectoris,  x ;  Apoplexy,  2 ;  Bilious  Fever,  i ;  Bright's  Disease,  3 ;  Cancer,  i ; 
Carbuncle,  i ;  Chronic  Enteritis,  i ;  Congestion  of  Lungs,  i ;  Congestive 
Chills,  I  ;  Consumption,  6 ;  Debility,  i ;  Erysipelas,  i  ;  Heart  Disease,  4 ; 
Inflammation  of  Bladder,  2 ;  Inflammation  of  Bowels,  i ;  Inflammation  of 
Kidneys,  2 ;  Leucocythaemia,  i  ;  Old  Age,  9 ;  Paralysis,  9 ;  Pneumonia,  10 ; 
Softening  of  Brain,  i  ;  Stomach  Debility,  i ;  Sunstroke  and  overwork,  i  ; 
Tumor,  i  ;  Typhoid  Fever,  i ;  Unknown,  2. 

TABULAR  VIEW. 


Yemr. 

Whole 
No.  of 
deaths. 

Avenge  age. 

ATerage  length  of  eenrioe. 

1875. 
1876. 

63 
68 

62  years,  8  months,  11  days. 
66      "      5      "        26    " 

31  years,  7  months,  7  days. 
35     "     8      «      14     " 

131 

64     "      8      "         0    " 

33     "     8      "      23     •* 

H.  A.H. 
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CONGREGATIONAL  NECROLOGY. 

[Mote. — In  the  July  number  the  vital  statistics  of  all  deceased  ministers  are 
given  in  detail,  hence  in  this  necrological  department,  in  the  case  of  ministers, 
some  statistics  are  designedly  omitted.] 

Rev.  Moses  McLellan  Colburn  died  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  Jan. 
26,  1876,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  last  sermon, 
preached  only  ten  days  before  his  death,  made  a  very  profound 
impression  on  his  church.  It  was  from  that  pertinent  inquiry  in 
Isaiah  v.  4 :  ^'  What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard  that 
I  have  not  done  in  it?  " 

He  was  bom  at  Fair  Haven,  Vt.,  Sept.  17,  1819.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Burr  Academy,  Manchester,  Vt.,  the  University  of  Vermont 
at  Burlington,  and  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

His  ministry  was  spent  in  Congregational  churches  at  New  Bed- 
ford and  South  Dedham,  Mass.,  Waukegan,  III.,  and  St  Joseph, 
Mich.  The  quarter  of  a  century  which  he  spent  in  these  churches 
comprised  years  of  earnest  and  successful  labor.  Additions  were 
made  to  the  churches  under  his  care  with  steady,  frequent,  and  en- 
couraging regularity,  rather  than  in  large  numbers  at  distant  times. 

A  few  nights  before  his  death  occurred,  he  with  great  difficulty 
arose  about  midnight,  and  kneeling  down  prayed  for  the  outpouring 
of  God's  spirit  on  his  church.  The  intensity  of  his  desire  was  too 
much  for  his  bodily  weakness.  He  frequently  paused  to  gather 
strength  to  urge  this  his  last  audible  prayer. 

Mr.  Colbum  was  a  plain,  unostentatious  man,  true  and  kind  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  a  ripe  scholar,  a  conscientious  student,  and  in 
consequence  an  instructive  preacher.  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  cause  of  education,  hence  his  services  were  sought  and  given 
on  various  educational  boards.  He  was  authority  in  history,  and  had 
few  equals  in  this  State  [Mich.]  as  a  linguist,  reading  French  and 
Hebrew  with  ease,  and  Latin,  Greek,  and  German  with  great  fluency. 
His  quickness  of  apprehension  and  of  acquirement  was  remarkable. 
His  range  of  reading  was  broad,  his  knowledge  accurate  and  ready 
for  use ;  his  devotion  to  his  profession  ardent  and  entire,     a.  s.  k. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Hatch  (Tilden)  Perkins,  wife  of  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Perkins,  of  Hanover,  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  and  the  late  Mrs. 
Hannah  (Hatch)  Tilden,  died  in  East  Marshfield,  Mass.,  Sunday 
evening,  Dec.  3,  1876. 

A  little  more  than  five  weeks  before,  Oct.  25,  1876,  she  was  mar- 
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ried,  in  the  same  room  in  her  father's  house  from  which  she  passed 
into  the  heavens.  No  one  from  her  wide  circle  of  friends,  as  they 
came  together  to  greet  her  on  that  bright  October  morning,  could 
have  thought  that  joy  was  so  soon  to  give  way  to  sorrow,  though 
admonished  by  the  hectic  flush  on  the  otherwise  pale  face.  But 
disease  had  made  deeper  inroads  than  we  knew,  and  notwithstanding 
all  that  medical  skill  could  do,  she  failed  rapidly. 

Mrs.  Perkins  was  born  in  East  Marshfield,  April  14, 1853.  The 
most  of  her  life,  except  her  school-days  at  Wheaton  Seminary,  Nor- 
ton, was  passed  under  her  father's  roof.  She  was  converted  at  an 
early  age  and  soon  after  confessed  her  faith  in  Christ.  Naturally  of 
an  ardent  temperament,  she  was  not  found  wanting  in  zeal  for  the 
Master. 

When  she  became  convinced  that  nothing  more  could  be  done  for 
her,  it  required  something  of  a  struggle  to  relinquish  all  her  newly 
laid  plans  at  so  early  an  age.  But  her  long-cherished  desire  to  have 
no  will  but  Christ's  at  length  prevailed,  and  the  last  scene  was  one 
of  triumph.  w.  H.  c 

Mrs.  Emily  Porter  (Pitkin)  Whiton,  widow  of  the  late  Rev, 
Samuel  J.  Whiton,  died  at  Kellogg,  Iowa,  July  i,  1876.  She  was 
bom  at  Delevan,  Wis.,  Oct  6,  1846,  and  was  the  only  child  of  Rev. 
Frederic  H.  Pitkin  (who  died  at  Delevan,  April  27,  1847)  and 
Catharine  A.  (Porter)  Pitkin,  home  missionaries  at  the  early  settle- 
ment of  that  place.  Her  early  life  was  spent  in  Illinois,  in  the 
family  of  her  ever  kind  and  tender  step-father.  Rev.  Addison 
Lyman,  now  of  Kellogg,  lo.  Her  education  was  the  best  that 
could  be  obtained  where  they  resided,  but  her  active  mind  needed 
no  incentive  to  study.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge  was  a  pleasure  to 
her.  Her  excellent  mother,  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  in  the  class 
of  1844,  early  instilled  in  the  mind  of  her  child  the  noble  principles 
taught  by  Mary  Lyon,  and  ever  fresh  in  her  own  rich  experience. 
In  a  large  family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  Emily  was  the  guiding  star, 
and  her  influence  was  ever  salutary  and  elevating. 

When  very  young,  her  mind  seemed  deeply  imbued  with  religious 
sentiment.  The  Bible  was  to  her  the  best  of  books,  and  the  songs 
of  Zion  the  sweetest  music,  but  she  did  not  make  a  public  profession 
of  her  faith  in  Christ  till  1858.  In  later  years,  when  father,  mother, 
and  nine  children  sat  together  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  partakers 
of  like  precious  faith,  her  joy  and  gratitude  were  unbounded. 

It  had  been  with  her  a  long-cherished  purpose  to  find  a  field  of 
usefulness  where  she  could  labor  more  entirely  in  the  vineyard  of 
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the  Master;  and  as  the  wife  of  one  of  Christ's  ministers^  she 
thought  her  desire  was  granted.  She  was  married  to  Rev.  S.  J. 
Whiton,  laboring  then  in  Iowa,  June  9,  1869,  but  by  the  failure  of 
hb  health  she  was  called  to  minister  to  his  necessities  during  months 
of  suffering  from  a  pulmonary  disease,  and  to  find  herself  a  widow 
within  the  first  year  of  her  married  life.  She  lingered  with  his  parents 
near  his  grave  one  year,  in  accordance  with  a  promise  given  him 
before  his  death,  then  willingly  returned  to  the  dear  home  circle, 
cheerfully  to  take  up  the  broken  thread  of  her  life-work,  to  do  or  to 
hear  all  the  Master's  will.  Her  rare  self-forgetfulness  and  kindly 
ministries  seemed  newly  blended  with  a  chastened  and  refined  spirit. 
When  the  disease  that  terminated  her  husband's  mortal  life  seemed 
fastened  upon  her,  a  friend  asked  her  to  "  have  faith  to  be  healed. " 
She  replied,  ^  I  have  prayed  that  my  sickness  might  be  short,  and  I 
think  my  prayer  will  be  granted.  I  have  faith  that  my  Heavenly 
Father  knows  what  is  best,  and  He  will  restore  my  health  if  He  has 
need  of  me  here.  Life  seems  sweet,  and  I  would  willingly  live  on, 
but  heaven  is  sweeter  still."  Her  attachment  to  friends  was  warm 
and  unchanging  ;  her  love  of  flowers  was  so  great  that  she  liked  to 
have  her  room  full  of  them.  Gradually  she  went  down,  surrounded 
by  her  friends,  waiting  patiently  and  trustfully  mid  much  mortal 
suffering,  till  One  came  ^  whose  form  was  like  the  Son  of  God,"  and 
she  entered  into  everlasting  rest  r.  p.  b. 

Miss  Lucy  Angela  Woodcock  died  in  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  3, 
1876.  She  was  the  sixth  child  in  a  family  of  thirteen,  the  fourth 
daughter  of  David  and  Martha  Osgood  Woodcock,  and  was  bom 
in  Independence,  Alleghany  County,  N.  Y.,  June  16,  1822.  Her 
father  had  two  years  previous  emigrated  from  Swanzey,  Cheshire 
County,  N.  H.,  and  was  among  the  first  settlers  in  the  wilderness 
at  the  head  of  Genesee  River. 

Pioneer  life  trained  the  family  to  toil  and  self-reliance.  Lucy, 
in  the  spring  of  1842,  left  home,  and  began  a  course  of  study  at 
Oberlin,  O.  She  worked  and  taught  to  meet  her  expenses,  and  was 
honorably  graduated  from  the  Ladies'  Department.  She  consecrated 
herself  to  Christ  the  first  year  of  her  course  of  study,  and  united 
with  the  Congregational  Church  at  Oberlin.  Her  hope  in  Christ 
was  steadfast  and  unwavering  to  the  end.  She  was  called  to  go  as 
teacher  among  the  emancipated  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  West 
Indies,  but  was  delayed  for  over  a  year  in  the  family  of  her  brother 
to  take  charge  of  a  motherless  babe  in  the  household.  After  her 
brother's  second  marriage,  she  entered  upon  her  work  as  a  mission- 
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ary  teacher  at  Eliot,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  She  taught  here  a  few  years,  and  then  started  a  new  sta- 
tion at  Sea  View,  four  miles  from  Eliot,  where  she  labored  two  or  three 
years,  often  being  for  weeks  without  a  white  fnend  with  whom  she  could 
converse.  After  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson  she  returned 
to  Eliot  station  and  took  charge  of  the  mission,  no  minister  being 
present,  and  often  conducted  the  services  of  the  church,  calling  on 
the  members  to  speak  and  pray.  In  her  school,  the  average  attend- 
ance of  which  was  about  forty,  was  her  life's  work.  She  gathered 
the  children  '"out  of  the  bush,"  from  the  scattered  huts,  brought 
them  to  order,  and  instructed  them  to  become  intelligent  Christian 
citizens.  She  took  some  of  these  under  her  own  charge,  arranged 
them  in  a  family  of  which  she  was  the  matron,  and  prepared  them 
for  teaching  or  to  occupy  other  stations  of  useftilness.  She  was 
mild  and  firm,  always  self-possessed,  and  a  person  of  no  common 
executive  ability.  She  taught  her  school  five  days  in  the  week,  nine 
months  in  the  year,  took  the  entire  charge  of  her  household  ;  after 
the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  she  had  the  oversight  of  the  * 
church,  and  at  times  of  the  mission  premises.  She  provided  her- 
self with  milk  and  butter  from  her  own  dairy,  and  kept  a  horse,  on 
which  she  rode  to  call  upon  friends,  to  go  to  other  stations,  to 
attend  associations,  and  to  make  her  trips  of  thirty  miles  to  Kingston 
as  the  place  of  market,  and  of  communication  with  the  outside 
world.  As  the  Normal  School  at  Richmond  was  left  without  a 
teacher,  Miss  Woodcock  removed  from  Eliot  to  Richmond.  She 
gathered  up  the  scholars  that  were  scattered  abroad,  and  continued 
her  work  here  till  she  was  advised  to  seek  rest  among  friends  in  a 
cooler  climate,  to  get  relief  from  a  tumor  that  had  begun  to  trouble 
her.  She  reached  her  friends  at  home  in  December,  1875,  after  an 
absence  of  twenty-two  years,  excepting  one  visit  home. 

After  consultation  and  a  careful  examination,  she  was  advised  to 
have  the  tumor  removed,  which  was  skilfully  done,  as  was  supposed, 
and  the  wound  readily  healed  ;  but  the  pain  in  her  breast  and  side 
returned,  and  soon  the  lower  parts  of  her  body  become  paralyzed. 
Her  time  was  short.  In  a  few  days  she  breathed  her  last,  and 
quietly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  Many  among  the  lowly  will  arise  to 
call  her  blessed. 

"  *  Gem  of  the  heart,'  life's  gift  divine, 
Bequeathed  us  from  above, 
Glad  offering  at  affection's  shrine,-— 
A  sister's  holy  love." 

H.  E.  W. 
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LITERARY  REVIEW. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 

So  deep  and  extensive  has  been  the  interest  awakened  by  the  lectures 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  that  they  have  been  published  simultaneously  in 
numerous  papers  in  this  country  and  in  England,  and  in  the  latter  coun- 
try in  a  pamphlet  form.  Their  power  is  seen  not  only  in  the  enthusiastic 
approbation  with  which  they  have  been  received  by  evangelical  Christians, 
but  also  in  the  hostility  which  they  have  awakened  among  unevangelical 
sects.  A  clergyman  of  our  own  denomination  has  rendered  himself  con- 
spicuous by  presuming  to  assail  what  he  calls  '^Joseph  Cook's  theory  of 
the  atonement."  The  pamphlet  which  he  has  issued,  with  the  interroga- 
tive title,  Was  Branson  Alcotfs  School  a  Type  of  GocTs  Moral  Govern- 
mentf^  is  of  interest  chiefly  as  indicating  the  denominational  affinities  of 
its  author.  As  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  great  themes  which 
Mr.  Cook  presents  with  a  master's  hand,  it  is  neither  new  nor  valuable. 
In  the  secondary  title  of  the  pamphlet,  the  author  uses  the  phrase,  *^  Mr. 
Cook's  theory  of  the  atonement,"  and  says  afterward,  "In  Mr.  Cook's  own 
opinion,  his  theological  masterpiece  seems  to  be  his  restatement  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement"  (p.  4.)  Thus  he  seems  to  imply  that  the  view 
of  the  atonement  presented  in  the  "  Monday  Lectures  "  is  peculiar  to  Mr. 
Cook.  We  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Gladden  was  educated,  but  we  are 
surprised  that  he  does  not  know  that  the  view  of  the  atonement  given  by 
Mr.  Cook  is  substantially  what  is  taught  in  all  our  theological  seminaries, 
and  literally  what  has  been  taught  at  our  oldest  seminary  for  the  last 
thirty  years. 

This  pamphleteer  informs  us  that  ^  the  structure  which  Mr.  Cook  has 
put  in  place  of  those  theories  of  the  atonement  once  held  is  so  badly 
planned  and  so  poorly  built  that  they  who  take  refuge  in  it  are  sure,  before 
long,  to  find  it  tumbling  down  upon  their  heads."  (p.  5.)  This  may  be  so, 
but  Andover  Hill  is  a  somewhat  exposed  position,  and  yet  this  structure 
has  there  withstood  the  blasts  of  many  a  winter ! 

This  author  says,  "  The  belief  of  no  given  theory  of  the  atonement  is 
essential  to  the  salvation  of  any  individual.  Men  are  not  saved  by  believ- 
ing theories  of  the  atonement :  they  are  saved  by  believing  on  Christ." 
(p.  6.)  He  here  overlooks  the  fact  that  a  man  may  hold  such  a  theory 
of  the  atonement,  as  shall  exclude  the  essentials  of  Christ's  redeeming 
work,  and  that,  with  that  theory,  he  cannot  believe  on  Christ.  He  illus- 
trates his  assertion  by  reference  to  "  medicine,"  which  cures  "  a  sick  man," 
even  though  the  patient  does  not  know  '^how  the  medicine  works."  But 
it  is  an  important  consideration  that  the  human  soul,  in  its  relations  to 
truth,  is  not  such  that  you  can  administer  doses  and  have  them  operate 
without  the  soul's  knowing  what  it  is  taking.  Truth  cannot  be  given  in 
powders. 

This  writer  objects  to  the  language  of  Mr.  Cook  when  he  says  that 

1  See  Pamphlets  Received,  p.  450. 
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^'it  is  self-evident  that  we  cannot  escape  from  God."  (p.  12.)  He  says 
it  is  evident,  but  not  x^^-evident.  He  adds,  •*The  bxX  that  we  cannot 
escape  from  God  involves  the  &ct  of  God's  existence ;  and  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  God  is  an  inference  rather  than  an  intuition.  I 
heard  one  of  the  students  at  Andover,  the  other  day,  recite  twenty-six 
elaborate  propositions  set  forth  by  Prof.  Park  merely  as  preliminary  to 
the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  I  do  not  think  that  Prof.  Park  is  a 
man  who  would  use  twenty-six  propositions  in  getting  ready  to  show  that 
a  thing  is  true  which  was  self-evident  before  he  began."  (p.  13.)  To  a 
superficial  reader,  this  may  seem  conclusive  reasoning ;  but  an  analytical 
mind  can  see  at  once  its  fallacy.  Classifying  our  ideas  with  reference  to 
their  origin,  we  have  (i)  ideas  of  sensation,  (2)  ideas  of  reflection,  and  (3) 
ideas  which  the  mind  gives  on  condition  of  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion. Where  does  Mr.  Gladden  get  his  authority  for  assuming  that  no 
ideas  are  self-evident  unless  they  are  intuitive  ?  Whatever  the  source  of 
our  idea  of  God,  whether  our  belief  in  His  existence  be  instinctive,  or 
whether  we  arrive  at  it  by  •*  twenty-six  elaborate  propositions,"  what 
difference  does  it  make  with  Mr.  Cook's  statement  ?  Mr.  Cook  did  not 
say  that  the  existence  of  God  is  self-evident,  but  ^Mt  is  self-evident  that 
we  cannot  escape  from  God."  Now,  having  the  idea  of  God  as  an  omni- 
present, omniscient,  and  omnipotent  Ruler,  if  the  proposition  that  we 
cannot  escape  from  Him  is  not  self-evident,  then  what  is  ?  Mr.  Gladden 
does  not  discriminate  between  proving  the  Divine  existence  and  seeing 
the  truthfulness  of  a  proposition  respecting  God  after  we  have  proof  of 
His  existence. 

Mr.  Cook  gives  this  proposition :  *'  It  is  self-evident,  on  examination  of 
personal  and  general  experience,  that  in  the  absence  of  satisfaction,  con- 
science forebodes  punishment."  In  noticing  this  proposition,  Mr.  Glad- 
den says,  ^'Mt  is  self-evident,  on  examination  of  personal  and  general 
experience.'  What  sort  of  *  science '  is  this  ?  Nothing  can  be  self-en- 
dent  that  is  only  evident  on  examination  of  ^personal  and  general  experi- 
ence,' that  a  man  does  not  know  until  he  has  read  history.  ...  I  dwell 
upon  this  because  it  is  the  vice  of  Mr.  Cook's  method."  (p.  23.)  Here, 
again,  what  difference  does  it  make,  so  fru-  as  Mr.  Cook's  proposition  is 
concerned,  what  is  the  origin  of  our  idea,  so  long  as  we  have  the  idea  ? 
Mr.  Cook  says  in  effect.  We  know  what  our  own  conscience  is  and  what 
it  does,  and  <<  on  an  examination  of  general  experience "  we  learn  that 
every  other  man  has  a  similar  conscience,  one  which  works,  as  to  the 
law  of  right,  in  the  same  way.  Thus,  <^  on  an  examination  of  personal 
and  general  experience,"  we  gain  an  idea  of  the  universal  conscience. 
Now,  having  this  idea  of  conscience,  what  proposition  does  he  base  on  it  ? 
This :  "  It  is  self-evident  that  in  the  absence  of  satisfiiction,  conscience  fore- 
bodes punishment."  Mr.  Cook's  sentence  may  need  to  be  drawn  out  to 
save  it  from  obscurity,  or  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  left 
out  entirely  the  clause,  "on  the  examination  of  personal  and  general  expe- 
rience." The  sentence  may  be  criticised  in  this  regard ;  but  this  &ct 
does  not  touch  the  soundness  of  his  argument    Mr.  Cook  does  not  rep- 
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resent  the  self-evident  nature  of  his  proposition  as  dependent  on  a  pro- 
spective examination  of  personal  and  general  experience,  but  only  that, 
having  on  such  an  examination  arrived  at  certain  results,  with  these 
results  in  our  possession,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  conscience  in  every 
man  forebodes  punishment.  If  Mr.  Gladden  had  been  more  analytical, 
instead  of  thinking  that  he  discovered  in  Mr.  Cook  a  *'  vice,"  he  would 
have  himself  been  saved  from  a  fallacy,  and  indeed  from  the  trouble  of 
writing  his  pamphlet 

Again,  Mr.  Gladden  says,  *^  He  [Mr.  Cook]  wants  to  make  it  appear  that 
this  argument  of  his  is  in  the  nature  of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  and 
therefore  he  calls  many  things  axioms  which  are  not  axioms  at  all.  Such 
a  misuse  of  language  vitiates  a  great  part  of  his  reasoning."  (p.  23.) 
Then  Mr.  Gladden,  after  stating  certain  principles,  sa3r8,  '*  The  principles 
here  enunciated  cannot  be  proved.  They  can  only  be  stated.  To  my 
mind  they  are  axioms."  (p.  31.)  But  the  principles  which  he  lays  down 
are  not  intuitive.  He  here  declares  principles  to  be  axioms,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  so  plain  that  they  "  cannot  be  proved,"  but  need  only  to 
<*  be  stated."  Here  he  uses  the  word  ^  axiom  "  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
he  had  previously  condemned  Mr.  Cook  for  using  it ;  but  he  '^  vitiates " 
his  sentence  by  the  clause,  ^*'to  my  mind.**  Mr.  Cook  never  talks  about 
"  axiomsj  to  my  mind,^*  Mr.  Gladden  adds,  <<  It  seems  to  me  that  they  ought 
to  be  axioms  to  every  person  who  has  a  conscience.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
to  every  good  man  they  will  be  plain  some  day,  —  in  the  next  world,  if  not 
in  this."  (p.  31.)  We  may  well  ask.  What  kind  of  an  "axiom"  is  that 
which  is  an  axiom  to  Mr.  Gladden's  mind  only  ?  What  kind  of  an  axiom 
is  that  which,  excepting  Mr.  Gladden's  mind,  and  some  others  it  may  be, 
simply  ought  to  dezn  axiom  to  every  person  who  has  a  conscience  ?  What 
kind  of  an  axiom  is  that  which,  being  an  axiom  to  Mr.  Gladden's  mind 
only,  he  doubts  not  ^^  will  be  plain  to  every  good  man  some  day^ — in  the 
next  world,  if  not  in  this  "  ?  Well  may  we  add,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Gladden  himself, ''  What  sort  of  science  is  this  ?  "  (p.  23.)  Finally,  we 
would  ask.  When  a  man  makes  such  "  misuse  of  language  "  as  this,  what 
sort  of  a  critic  is  he  of  the  scientific  character  of  the  language  of  others  ? 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  denies  that  the  conscience  produces  in  us 
the  feeling  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  satisfy  the  honor  of  the 
violated  law.  This  fundamental  principle  he  is  led  to  reject,  by  asking 
whether  God's  ^  ethical  nature  is  equally  satisfied  with  the  obedience  of 
the  good  and  the  su£fering  of  the  evil"  (p.  21.)  Doubtless  God  prefers 
in  itself  obedience  and  reward  to  disobedience  and  punishment ;  but  that 
does  not  touch  the  question  as  to  whether  the  honor  of  His  moral  govern- 
ment may  not  be  sustained  untarnished  by  penalty  when  His  subjects,  as 
free,  moral  agents,  choose  to  disobey.  By  pressing  the  word  "  satisfied," 
making  it  involve  the  matter  of  preference  as  here  recognized,  Mr.  Glad- 
den deceives  his  own  mind,  confounding  two  fundamentally  different  ques- 
tions. When  he  adds,  ^  The  instinct  which  says,  ^  I  ought  to  suffer,'  can- 
not be  satisfied  with  inflicting  suffering  on  somebody  else"  (p. 30X  he 
stumbles  again  over  the  word  "satisfied,"  and  confounds  the  demands  of 
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instinct  as  to  personal  desert  and  the  demands  of  instinct  as  to  the  support 
of  law. 

When  Mr.  Cook  says,  "  We  have  no  doctrine  of  the  atonement  which 
declares  that  personal  demerit  is  laid  upon  our  Lord,  or  that,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  he  suffered  punishment,"  Mr.  Gladden  cites  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge,  of  Princeton,  and  his  son,  Prof.  A.  A.  Hodge,  of  Allegheny  (p.  26), 
to  show  that  one  phase  of  orthodoxy  does  present  this  very  doctrine  ot 
''  personal  demerit "  in  Christ,  and  of  punishment  *^  in  the  strict  sense  " 
as  suflfered  by  Him. 

(i)  Mr.  Cook  is  here  speaking  of  accredited  orthodoxy,  and  it  is  not 
essential  to  such  orthodoxy  to  believe  that  demerit  is  ^*  transferable  from 
personality  to  personality." 

(2)  He  represents  any  such  conception  of  the  transfer  of  moral  qualities 
as  a  popular  and  not  a  scholarly  conception. 

(3)  It  is  at  least  questionable  whether  the  Presbyterian  professors 
whom  Mr.  Gladden  cites  do  not  in  this  case  use  language  technically, 
so  that,  in  scholarly  criticism,  their  ideas  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  popular  conception  of  them.    (Hodge's  Theology,  Vol.  II,  p.  189.) 

(4)  Even  if  these  in  many  respects  distinguished  professors  be  legiti- 
mately chargeable  with  a  divergence  from  self-evident  truth,  that  is  for 
them  to  meet  and  answer  for,  and  not  for  Mr.  Cook,  who  is  defending,  not 
everything  which  any  orthodox  man  may  have  said,  but  what  is  legiti- 
mately essential  to  orthodoxy.  A  phraseology  may  be  cited  from  old 
theologians,  and  possibly  from  living  theologians  of  some  sects,  whose 
terminology  is  old,  which  Congregational  theologians  do  not  employ.  It 
is  a  poor  occupation  for  a  man  connected  with  our  denomination  to  imitate 
Unitarians  and  Universalists  in  digging  toads  from  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, and  trying  to  make  us  responsible  for  them. 

Mr.  Gladden  says,  '*  The  chastisement  of  an  innocent  being,  whether 
divine  or  human,  cannot  be  substituted  for  the  punishment  of  a  guilty  one. 
That  is  not  just,  that  is  not  right ;  and  therefore,  because  God  is  both 
just  and  righteous,  He  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind."  (p.  32.)  Here  he 
confounds  himself  by  failing  to  recognize  the  fundamental  distinction,  so 
clearly  drawn  out  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  between  retributive  and  general 
justice. 

Because  Mr.  Cook,  in  his  use  of  a  regulation  in  Mr.  Alcott's  school  as 
an  illustration,  presents  a  view  of  that  regulation  succinctly,  and  does  not 
make  mention  of  the  direct  penalty  of  the  scholar's  being  whipped,  for 
which  penalty  (assumed  in  an  elliptical  sentence)  chastisement  of  the 
master  is  substituted,  Mr.  Gladden  asserts  that  there  was  no  such  penalty. 
With  amazing  ignorance  of  the  relations  of  the  view  of  the  atonement 
presented  by  Mr.  Cook  to  the  teachings  of  our  theological  seminaries, 
Mr.  Gladden  asserts,  **  I  do  him  no  injustice  when  I  say  that  this  illus- 
tration is  the  comer-stone  of  his  system."    (p,  33.) 

Mr.  Gladden  remarks,  "  Mr.  Cook  says  that  obligation  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  a  violated  law  may  be  removed  by  the  author  of  the  law " 
(p.  31),  and  then  adds,  We  ^'  reverently  deny  that  God  can  remove  any 
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obligation  that  the  eternal  law  of  right  imposes.  .  .  .  God  is  not  in  any 
such  sense  the  author  of  the  eternal  law  of  right  that  he  can  remove 
any  portion  of  the  obligations  of  that  law ;  but  Mr.  Cook  says  that  God  has 
done  this  very  thing.  How  ?  By  '  substituting  His  own  voluntary  sacrifi- 
cial chastisement  for  our  punishment'  "  (p.  32.)  Here,  again,  Mr.  Gladden 
is  bewildered  by  not  discriminating  between  the  obligation  to  obey  a  law 
and  the  governmental  demand  of  a  violated  law.  The  latter  is  what  Mr. 
Cook  maintained  that  the  law-giver  had  a  right  to  remove  by  the  substi- 
tution of  a  governmental  equivalent.  To  obey  the  law  is  man's  respon- 
sibility ;  to  sustain  the  honor  of  the  violated  law  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  law-giver. 

Mr.  Gladden  says,  '^  Who  is  the  author  of  the  law  that  says,  *  I  ought 
to  do  right '  ?  Do  you  say  that  it  is  God  ?  Stop  and  think.  Is  not  that 
law  eternal?  Is  it  not  the  very  condition  of  moral  existence?  Is  not 
God  Himself  under  obligation  to  that  law,  just  as  really  as  you  and  I  are 
under  obligation  to  it  ?  "  (p>  3i')  *^  The  spiritual  life  is  the  natural  result 
of  obedience  to  the  souPs  law.  It  is  not  ...  the  reward  [award  ?]  of  a 
judicial  decree."  (p.  41.)  '*  The  death  that  is  the  consequence  of  sin  is 
the  decay  and  final  ruin  of  the  spiritual  nature."  (p.  48.)  "  It  is  not  neces- 
sary .  .  .  that  God's  law  should  be  saved  from  dishonor.  There  was  no 
obstacle  in  the  heart  of  God,  nor  in  the  government  of  God,  in  the  way  of 
the  restoration  of  transgressors."  (p.  55.)  If  God  is  not  the  author  of 
the  law ;  if  He  is  Himself  under  obligation  to  that  law,  just  as  really  as 
we  are ;  if  He  simply  leaves  that  law  to  its  natural  operations,  and  does  not 
enforce  it  by  legal  sanctions,  then  we  may  well  ask,  How  is  this  law  God's 
law  any  more  than  it  is  man's  ?  In  what  sense  is  God  our  moral  gov- 
ernor? 

Mr.  Gladden  writes,  "  What  is  this  spiritual  nature  of  which  we  are 
speaking  ?  I  include  under  the  term,  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  soul,  —  its 
natural  love  of  truth  and  beauty  and  goodness ;  its  instinctive  reverence 
and  trust  and  generous  affection ;  its  native  courage  and  honor  and  mag- 
nanimity. All  men  do  by  nature  possess  such  qualities  as  these ;  and  it 
is  because  they  possess  these  qualities  that  they  are  said  to  be  made  in 
God's  image."  (p.  45.)  Here,  under  the  term  *^  spiritual  nature,"  he 
includes  *'  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  souL"  What  does  he  do  with  the 
other  faculties  of  the  soul,  which  are  less  noble  ?  Where  does  he  rank 
the  conscience?  He  includes,  also,  natural  loves  and  instinctive  affec- 
tions, but  these  are  old-school  "  states,"  or  new-school  "  exercises,"  and 
then  he  speaks  of  all  these  as  *'  qualities  " ;  but  a  quality  is  something 
abstract,  and  yet  he  groups  all  these  under  our  spiritual  nature.  Our 
spiritual  nature  and  a  portion  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul  —  either  our  inher- 
ited "  states  "  or  our  instinctive  moral  •'  exercises  "  and  our  abstract  ideas 
—  are  thrown  together  in  dire  confusion.  Should  not  such  a  philosopher 
as  this  teach  Mr.  Cook  the  scientific  use  of  language !  Our  "  natural  love 
of  goodness  "  is  an  ambiguous  phrase.  If  by  goodness  be  meant  simply 
amiable  or  useful  qualities,  we  have  a  natural  love  of  it ;  if  the  word  be 
used  to  denote  holiness,  we  recognize  its  claims,  — 
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'*  Abash'd  the  devil  stood, 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape,  how  lovely,  —  " 

but  our  depravity  consists  in  not  having  a  natural  love  of  it. 

As  to  the  desert  of  sin,  he  admits  that  we  have  ^  a  feeling  that  punish- 
ment is  deserved,  and  a  vague  dread  of  coming  retribution."  (p.  52.)  He 
explains  this  feeling  by  sa3ring  that  it  *^  is  simply  the  reverberation  in 
man's  conscience  of  that  note  of  doom  which  is  all  the  while  sounding 
through  God's  universe  as  a  warning  to  every  evil-doer."  (p.  52.)  Does 
he  give  this  as  a  philosophical  reply,  or  is  he  emulating  Mr.  Cook's 
rhetoric  ?  He  says,  moreover,  "  There  is  still  another  feeling,  most  cen- 
tral and  troublesome  of  all,  that  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  heart  of  the 
transgressor,  and  will  not  be  driven  forth.  That  is  th^  feeling  that  God 
is  angry  with  him.  .  .  •  It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  believe  that  one 
whom  we  have  deeply  injured  does  not  cherish  resentment  toward  us. 
And  this  is  precisely  the  feeling  which  the  sinner  finds  in  his  heart  when- 
ever he  thinks  of  God.  By  this  instinct  of  his  nature  he  is  driven  £uther 
and  farther  away  from  God."  (p.  53.)  This  feeling  he  stigmatizes  as 
^  cold  suspicion  and  alienation."  (p.  53.)  He  represents  Christ's  work 
as  consisting  in  such  a  manifestation  of  God's  love  as  removes  this  feel- 
ing and  restores  us  to  confidence  in  God.  ''  He  does  not  change  God's 
feelings  toward  us,  because  God  has  always  loved  us."  (p.  54.)  ''He 
reconciles  us  to  God,  not  God  to  us."  (p.  55.)  '<  This,  then,  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  work  that  Jesus  Christ  comes  into  the  world  to  do.  To 
conquer  the  enmity  and  suspicion  of  men  by  His  own  great  sacrifice;  to 
make  them  believe  that  God  loves  them;  then,  having  won  their  confi- 
dence, to  repair,  by  the  communication  of  His  own  life-giving  spirit,  the 
ruin  that  sin  has  wrought  in  their  natures."  (p.  62.)  This  is  the  ordinary 
Unitarian  view. 

The  Christian  Register^  the  organ  of  the  Unitarians,  represents  Mr. 
Gladden  as  having  *^  exposed  the  fallacies,  sophistries,  and  almost  blas- 
phemies of  the  Tremont  Temple  prophet,  in  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
trenchant  pamphlets  of  modem  times."  (June  16.)  This  extravagant 
indorsement  is  a  two-edged  sword.  It  gauges  the  caliber  of  the  editor 
as  a  logician  and  philosopher,  and  it  shows  Mr.  Gladden's  doctrinal  agree- 
ment, in  some  important  particulars,  with  the  Unitarians. 

If  this  feeling  of  the  sinner  ''  that  God  is  angry  with  him,"  is  ''  most 
central  and  troublesome  of  all,"  if  it  so  'Hakes  up  its  abode  in  the  heart" 
that  it "  will  not  be  driven  forth,"  if  it  is  an  "  instinct  of  his  nature"  (p.  53), 
why  should  it  be  stigmatized  as  a  "  cold  suspicion  "  ? 

Mr.  Gladden  says  that  "  our  moral  intuitions  are  to  be  trusted."  (p.  40.) 
Are  not  our  constitutional  instincts  to  be  trusted  ?  Are  they  so  implanted 
in  our  nature  that  they  will  not  be  "  driven  forth,"  and  then  does  God 
send  His  Son  from  heaven  to  eradicate  them  ?  .  Does  He  deceive  us  by  a 
constitutional  instinct,  and  then  come  down  to  earth,  suffer  and  die,  to  un- 
deceive us  ?    That  is  a  deep  philosophy  1 
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It  is  true  that  God  does  not  need  to  be  appeased,  it  is  also  true  that  He 
is  a  God  of  love ;  but  He  is  our  moral  governor,  and  as  such  is  disposed  to 
maintain  by  appropriate  penal  sanctions  the  honor  of  His  violated  law ; 
and  that  He  has  this  disposition  is  what  this  constitutional  instinct 
tioches  us. 

That  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  are  so  far  substituted  for  the 
penalty  to  which  we  by  our  transgressions  have  exposed  ourselves,  that 
on  condition  of  our  repentance  and  faith  we  may  be  set  free,  is  the  gospel, 
—  the  good  news. 

In  describing  the  effect  of  sin,  Mr.  Gladden  says,  "When  the  law  is 
disobeyed  and  death  ensues,  a  process  very  like  that  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  body  begins."  (p.  44.)  **'  The  process  going  on  within  is  demolition. 
By  disobedience  of  the  soul's  law,  these  faculties  are  injured  and  finally 
destroyed."  (p.  45.)  "Such  a  process  of  moral  deterioration  always 
goes  on  in  the  life  of  him  who  habitually  disobeys  the  law  of  God. 
When  it  has  gone  on  long  enough,  the  moral  sense  will  be  completely 
gone."  (p.  76.)  These  sentences  seem  to  indicate  that  the  writer  believes 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked. 

But  again  he  says,  "It  is  not  true  that  by-and-by,  after  death,  in 
eternity,  the  penalty  of  the  law  will  begin  to  be  executed  upon  impenitent 
transgressors.  The  penalty  of  the  law  begins  to  be  executed  upon  every 
transgressor  at  the  very  moment  of  his  sin."  (p.  49.)  "  The  court  of 
God  is  not  adjourned  until  some  unknown  future  day ;  .  .  .  the  penalties 
of  His  law  b^n  to  be  visited  upon  every  sinner  at  the  moment  of  his 
transgression.  They  were  never,  on  behalf  of  any  man,  remitted,  and 
they  never  will  be."    (p.  50.) 

These  are  the  principles  of  the  Universalists.  If  there  is  "no  obstacle 
in  the  government  of  God  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  transgressors  " 
(P*  55)>  ^c  should  naturally  infer,  from  His  goodness,  that  ultimately  He 
will  save  them  all.  If  this  author  is  a  Restorationist,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  the  moral  courage  to  say  so.  He  may  not  be  either  an  Annihilation- 
ist  or  a  Restorationist ;  for  after  a  careful  survey  of  his  pamphlet,  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  he  will  carry  out  his  principles  to  their  strictly  logi- 
cal results.  As  an  author,  he  is  a  sprightly  newspaper  contributor,  and 
ab  a  man,  he  is  possessed  of  generous  impulses ;  but  when  he  sets  him- 
self up  as  a  philosophical  critic  or  a  teacher  of  scientific  theology,  he 
mistakes  his  sphere.  A  gentleman,  wishing  to  water  his  horse  at  a  brook 
by  the  wayside,  once  asked  a  lad,  standing  near,  whether  it  was  safe  for 
him  to  drive  through  the  brook,  and  received  as  a  reply,  "  Yes,  sir  ;  it  is 
dark,  but  not  deep."  This  pamphlet,  philosophically  considered,  is 
neither  dark  nor  deep;  but  in  view  of  the  standing  of  its  author  as  a 
Congregational  minister  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  personally,  we 
lay  it  aside  with  sadness,  and  would  to  God  that  it  were  doctrinally  of  a 
purer  quality. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Among  the  raciest  and  most  stimulating  of  recently  published  biogra- 
phies, we  place  that  of  Dr.  Macleod.^  As  he  was  born  in  1812  and  died 
in  1873,  his  life  covered  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  in  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  history.  During  this  time,  he  filled  successively  the  pas- 
torates of  Loudoun,  Dalkeith,  and  Glasgow.  The  narrative  of  his  life  is 
given  with  rare  discrimination  and  interest,  while  judicious  selections 
from  his  letters  and  private  journal  supply  to  the  book  its  signal  charm. 
No  verbal  description  can  recall  the  sympathy,  humor,  and  exuberant 
spirits  which  gave  to  Macleod  his  power  over  men,  and  made  him  seem 
like  the  personal  friend  of  all.  '^  When  he  came  to  see  me,"  said  a  black- 
smith, **  he  spoke  as  if  he  had  been  a  smith  himself,  but  he  never  went 
away  without  leaving  Christ  in  my  heart."  Even  the  cabmen  of  Glasgow 
knew  him  more  generally  by  his  first  name,  and  while  some  of  them 
might  have  been  at  a  loss  to  tell  the  stranger  where  Dr.  Macleod  lived, 
they  never  hesitated  when  inquiry  was  made  for  "  Norman."  He  had  the 
gifts  of  a  great  popular  preacher,  wielded  a  facile  and  fertile  pen,  and  with 
his  instinctive  knowledge  of  how  to  touch  every  chord  of  human  feeling, 
together  with  his  ready  command  of  anecdote,  argument,  bright  flashes 
of  imagination,  and  thrilling  pathos,  he  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  high 
place  he  took  in  his  church  and  country.  Every  reader  of  his  Memoir 
will  get  such  a  clear,  home-like  portrayal  of  him  in  all  the  phases  of  his 
character,  that  ever  after  he  will  hold  him  in  tenderest  remembrance. 
He  was  in  every  sense  a  large-natured  person,  with  broad  sympathies  and 
a  fearless  spirit.  Brimful  of  imagination,  buoyancy,  humor,  drollery,  and 
affectionateness,  he  is  of  the  sort  one  cannot  help  loving. 

In  the  opening  of  his  ministry  at  Loudoun  in  1838,  when  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  he  gave  evidence  of  that  tact  and  Christian  enthusiasm 
which  won  for  him  at  once  an  unwonted  power  as  a  pastor.  His  parish 
was  largely  made  up  of  keen  Chartists,  violent  infidels,  who,  with  Tom 
Paine  as  their  text-book,  were  ready  to  argue  with  any  one  on  the  ques- 
tions of  church  and  state.  The  young  minister  took,  at  the  start,  a 
determined  stand  for  the  strict  exercise  of  church  discipline,  believing 
that  laxity  in  church-life  lowered  the  tone  of  public  morals,  and  made  men 
indifferent  to  the  character  of  certain  sins.  He  engaged  in  a  careful 
house-to-house  visitation,  opened  classes,  organized  a  Sabbath  school, 
and  established  a  special  evening  service  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The 
church  was  soon  crowded,  and  the  Tory  minister,  as  he  was  called,  was 
speedily  master  of  the  situation.  It  is  another  instance  of  how  well- 
directed  and  powerful  labors  can  change  the  spirit  of  the  most  unpromis- 
ing community.  The  healthy  flow  of  his  life,  his  quaint  encounters  with  all 
sorts  of  people,  his  telling  parochial  sermons,  and  his  wide  interest  in  the 
religious  and  political  issues  of  the  day,  —  all  this  is  delightfully  made 
known  through  his  frank,  genial  letters  and  the  daily  entries  in  his  diary. 

In  1843  he  accepted  the  call  to  the  parish  of  Dalkeith,  declining,  at  the 

1  See  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  Quarterly  for  July,  1876,  p.  455. 
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same  time,  the  proffer  of  the  pulpit  of  the  Tolbooth  Church,  in  Edinburgh, 
quite  naively  writing  in  his  journal,  "  One  reason,  among  others,  for  pre- 
ferring Dalkeith  to  Edinburgh  is  that  I  prefer  a  country  parish  to  a  town, 
because  I  am  in  better  health,  and  because  the  fever  and  excitement  of 
the  kind  of  work  on  Sabbath  and  week-day  in  Edinburgh  would  do  me 
much  harm  bodily  and  spiritually."  Yet  he  was  now  a  stalwart  man, 
physically,  thirty-one  years  old,  with  a  spiritual  life  deep  and  fervent. 
Here  he  struck  a  different  state  of  things  in  the  new  parish,  and  found  a 
"solid,  dull,  prosaic  tone  of  mind,"  besides  "a  stratum  of  society  low 
enough  to  be  appalling " ;  but  again  his  versatile  powers  and  inspiriting 
self-devotement  to  the  Master  soon  made  him  a  preacher  and  pastor  of 
the  widest  popular  influence.  **  I  have  been  horribly  busy,"  he  writes  his 
sister.  "  As  for  next  week,  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  the  end  dish.  I  am 
to  be  at  the  top  of  my  speed,  and  no  mistake.  I  am  going  to  develop  one 
of  my  theories  regarding  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  lower  orders,  by 
getting  pictures  of  the  life  of  Christ,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  printed  in  large  type,  and  hung  up  on  the  walls.  I  have 
more  faith  in  the  senses  than  most  Presbyterians.  I  am  very  jolly, 
because  very  busy.  Breakfast  on  bread  and  milk  every  morning  at  eight ; 
dine  at  two  jollily." 

Scotland  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the  disruption  excitement,  needing  a 
wise  and  powerful  leadership  to  save  it  from  the  ill  effects  inseparable 
from  the  shock  of  the  secession  ;  and  in  Macleod  this  was  found  more 
than  in  any  one  else,  at  least  within  the  old  established  church.  He  saw 
the  extreme  feelings  of  both  parties,  and  turned  all  his  influence  as  an 
author  and  preacher  to  abate  the  bitterness  of  the  controversy,  and  to 
revive  the  piety  of  the  mother  church.  Clear-eyed,  he  thus  voiced  the 
needs  of  the  latter,  '*  We  want  earnest  men,  truth-loving  and  truth-speak- 
ing men,  and  so  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes.  We  want  a 
talented,  pious  young  Scotland  party.  We  must  give  up  the  church  of 
the  past,  and  have  as  our  motto.  The  church  of  the  future."  Of  course, 
Macleod  had  not  been  an  indifferent  observer  of  the  movement  which,  in 
1843,  resulted  in  the  disruption.  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  assem- 
bly of  that  year,  and  said  of  the  secession  therefrom,  which  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  irtt  church,  **  that  the  sacrifices  were  certainly 
not  all  on  one  side.  If  it  was  hard  to  go  out,  it  was  harcUr  to  stay  in,^^ 
One  who  heard  his  speech  at  the  time,  characterized  as  it  was  by  a  tone 
of  courage  and  Christian  enthusiasm,  not  only  had  his  own  loyalty  con- 
firmed, but  was  led  admiringly  to  exclaim,  '*  There  is  life  in  the  old 
church  yet."  His  pamphlet  on  the  questions  involved,  addressed  to  the 
common  people  in  the  form  of  a*  dialogue  and  in  pithy  Scotch,  entitled 
A  Crack  about  the  Kirk^  showed  what  a  powerful  and  keen  controver- 
sialist he  was.  For  wit  and  racy  style,  united  with  great  clearness  of 
statement,  Macleod  had  few,  if  any,  equals  among  the  great  men  engaged 
in  this  historic  controversy.  He  took,  now,  the  lead  of  the  moderate 
party  in  his  own  church,  and  only  maintained  his  fearless,  independent 
course  by  his  commanding  talents  and  lofty  spirits. 
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In  185 1  he  was  inducted  minister  of  the  Barony  Church,  in  Glasgow. 
Here  he  found  a  field  adapted  to  his  now  developed  powers,  the  stir  and 
bustle  of  this  commercial  metropolis  proving  not  only  congenial,  but 
stimulating  to  him.  His  church  was  crowded  every  Sabbath  day  to  over- 
flowing, and,  under  his  wise  and  fertile  planning,  became  a  source  of  the 
most  varied  and  wide-reaching  activities.  The  work  of  the  congregation 
was  admirably  systematized,  while  the  personal  labors  of  Macleod  became 
more  diversified  and  effective  than  ever ;  indeed,  he  was  now  overworking, 
and  bringing  on,  despite  his  fine  physique  and  robust  health,  the  disease 
that  shortened  his  valuable  career.  In  addition  to  his  onerous  pastoral 
duties,  he  accepted  the  editorship,  in  i860,  of  Good  IVordSy  and  besides 
his  voluminous  correspondence,  had  written  several  books.  With  the 
broadeni&g  and  maturing  of  his  theological  views,  he  feared  not  to  advance 
into  new  regions  of  thought,  and  take  positions  that  exposed  him,  tem- 
porarily, to  opposition  and  distrust ;  still,  through  all  the  varying  phases  of 
his  brilliant  and  useful  course,  he  bore  himself  with  the  courage  and  kind- 
liness of  a  true  knight.  The  friend  of  Stanley,  Hughes,  and  the  lamented 
Kingsley,  he  was  made  justly  indignant  at  the  suspicions  awakened  con- 
cerning his  soundness  by  his  association  with  these  gifted  men.  <'  The 
shortest  road,"  he  pithily  wrote  in  his  journal  in  1863,  ''to  be  considered 
religious  is  to  adhere  to  the  creed  in  words  and  keep  up  a  cant  vocabu- 
lary." 

This  healthy  utterance  came  from  him  when  defending,  in  the  assem- 
bly, some  innovations  in  the  worship  of  Greyfriar's  Church,  Edinburgh, 
introduced  by  the  pastor :  "  I  would  like  very  much  to  know  who  '  our 
fathers '  are  to  whom  there  have  been  so  many  allusions  during  this 
discussion.  If  reference  is  made  to  those  respectable  gentlemen  in  bob- 
wigs  that  used  to  sit  here  in  the  last  century,  and  if  it  is  assumed  that 
ever3rthing  they  did  is  to  regulate  us  now,  let  that  be  plainly  asserted. 
To  say  we  are  to  be  ruled  by  all  that  they  did,  would  be  just  as  ab- 
surd as  if,  in  the  year  2000,  all  progress  was  to  be  stopped  by  some  ear- 
nest men  quoting  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  of  this  generation.  I  should 
tremble  at  myself  standing  up  to  address  this  house  if  there  was  a  pros- 
pect of  my  acting  as  an  incubus,  an  actual  ghost,  for  all  generations, 
and  to  be  called  2.  father. ^^ 

We  imagine  such  a  fearless  outburst  as  this  astonished,  if  it  did  not 
alarm,  the  conservatives  ;  yet  this,  we  take  it,  is  true,  —  that  there  is  more 
liberality  of  thought,  a  greater  readiness  to  modify  non-essentials  and 
keep  abreast  of  the  times,  in  the  established  than  in  the  fi*ee  church. 

Of  Macleod's  controversy  in  reference  to  the  Sabbath  question,  and  his 
noble  bearing  when  so  mercilessly  aspersed  and  avoided,  we  have  not 
time  to  speak.  However  extreme  he  might  have  been,  his  catholic  spirit 
and  patient,  brave  conduct  won  for  him  all  the  greater  respect  and  influ- 
ence. His  visit  and  services  in  India  make  a  memorably  brilliant  episode 
in  his  busy  life  ;  his  chaplaincy  to  the  queen  attests  the  loyalty  of  the 
man  and  the  affection  he  awakened  in  the  heart  of  his  sovereign ;  his 
moderatorship  of  the  assembly  of  1869,  and  notable  speech  and  bearing 
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during  its  session,  give  to  the  closing  chapters  of  his  life  a  thrilling 
interest 

He  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  usefulness  when  death  overtook 
him.  "  I  feel  as  if  the  winding  up  were  coming  soon,"  he  wrote  to  Principal 
Shairp  in  1872 ;  and  in  June  of  that  year  it  came.  It  was  a  fitting  death 
to  conclude  a  grand  life,  for  it  was  as  peacefid  and  full  of  beauty  as  the 
glowing  sunset  of  some  rare  day,  such  as  June  brings  lis. 

No  man,  since  Chalmers,  has  filled  so  large  a  place  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people  as  Macleod.  "  He,  more  than  any  other  man,"  says 
Dean  Stanley,  **  represented  Scottish  Protestantism,  and  when  he  spoke, 
it  was  felt  to  be  the  best  voice  of  Scotland."  His  deep  spirituality  of  life, 
united  to  a  most  genial  disposition  ;  his  intense  and  wide-reaching  sym- 
pathies ;  his  courageous  and  intelligent  advocacy  of  the  right  and  readiness 
to  befriend  the  unfortunate  ;  his  overflowing  humor,  lighting  up  his  letters 
and  giving  an  indescribable  charm  to  his  narratives  of  adventure  and  obser- 
vation ;  the  wide  range  of  his  humanities,  making  him  interested  in 
whatever  concerned  his  fellow-men  ;  his  versatility  as  an  author ;  his  clear 
discernment  of  the  religious  issues  of  his  day,  which  made  him  a  leader 
in  every  movement  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  and  people ; 
and  his  faithfulness  as  a  pastor  and  preacher, — all  these  are  impressions 
this  "  Memoir  "  conveys,  and  none  can  lay  aside  the  book  without  being 
quickened  and  instructed. 

Few  persons  can  read  the  biography  of  Charles  Kingsley*  without  feel- 
ing that  he  was  a  far  better,  wiser,  nobler  man  than  they  had  thought. 

The  prevailing  impression  of  him  has  been  that  he  was  a  somewhat 
eccentric  parson,  and  did  not  find  his  true  place  in  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel  He  was  a  writer  of  novels,  and  novel-writing  is  not  thought  alto- 
gether compatible  with  a  minister's  work.  He  was  called  a  ''muscular 
Christian  " ;  and  although  no  very  definite  meaning  may  have  been  attached 
to  the  phrase,  and  he  himself  indignantly  repudiated  the  name,  yet  it 
was  supposed  to  imply  that  he  gave  great  prominence,  in  his  thoughts,  to 
the  physical  side  of  our  nature ;  that  he  loved  boating  and  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  all  such  manly  sports  as  would  develop  the  muscles ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  regarded  what  is  bold  and  strong  and  energetic 
in  character  and  conduct  far  more  highly  than  what  is  tender  and  sympa- 
thizing and  affectionate.  So  it  has  been  thought  that  he  was  one-sided 
in  his  character,  and  that  the  one-sided ness  leaned  more  to  pagan  than 
Christian  virtues. 

This  biography  will  do  much  to  change  these  opinions.  Without  any 
apparent  intention  of  doing  so,  it  reveals  to  us  the  more  spiritual  aspects 
of  his  character.  He  did  indeed  delight  in  out-door  life,  in  nature,  in 
physical  sports ;  but  we  see  in  him,  also,  a  man  of  high  spiritual  aims. 
He  had  an  intense  and  living  faith  in  God  and  God's  providence.  He  was 
devout,  prayerful,  and  studious  of  the  Divine  Word  as  the  practical  guide 

I  See  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  p.  333.  The  English  two-volume  edition  for 
sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  Boston,  for  $15.00. 
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of  life,  and  seemed  to  be  acting  habitually  as  in  God*s  presence  and  under 
the  eye  of  God. 

As  a  theologian,  he  was  influenced  too  much  by  Mr.  Maurice,  and  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  teacher  or  guide.  He  speculated  a  good  deal  on 
theological  subjects,  but  not  very  successfully.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
thought  so  himself.  *'  I  keep,"  he  says,  **  to  the  orthodox  faith,  without 
tormenting  my  soul  with  fruitless  arguments  on  things  we  shall  never 
know,  save  by  taking  our  Bible  in  our  hands,  like  little  children,  and  obey- 
ing it."  "  Stick  to  the  old  truths,"  he  says  to  his  curate,  **and  to  the  old 
paths,  and  learn  their  divineness  by  sick-beds  and  in  every-day  work." 
In  some  of  his  views  he  w2ls  not  orthodox,  though  he  meant  to  adhere  to 
the  articles  and  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England. 

But  it  was  in  the  *'  every-day  work  "  of  a  parish  minister  that  he  was 
strongest  and  best.  He  was  a  most  laborious,  unselfish,  conscientious, 
painstaking  pastor.  As  we  have  read  his  sermons,  we  have  thought, 
sometimes,  that  they  were  probably  dashed  off  at  intervals  of  respite  from 
other  and  more  congenial  work.  It  is  a  great  mistake.  He  began  their 
preparation  early  in  the  week,  and  gave  to  them  careful  thought  and  study. 
He  had  a  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  message  he  conveyed  to  the 
souls  of  his  hearers,  and  of  the  adaptedness  of  the  gospel  to  all  their 
spiritual  needs.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  simply  a  preacher  to  his 
people,  he  was  a  most  faithful  and  untiring  pastor.  It  was  from  regular 
<'  house-to-house  visiting,"  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor  of  his  parish,  more 
than  from  his  sermons,  that  he  acquired  his  great  influence  over  his  people. 
He  knew,  it  is  said,  every  soul  in  his  parish,  "  from  the  women  at  their 
wash-tubs  to  the  babies  in  the  cradle,  for  whom  he  had  always  a  loving 
look  or  word."  "  If  a  man  or  woman  were  suffering,  he  would  go  five  or 
six  times  a  day "  with  pastoral  help  and  comfort.  He  had  a  Sunday 
school  in  the  rectory  every  Sunday  forenoon  and  afternoon,  and  cottage 
readings  for  adults  and  children  on  almost  every  evening  of  the  week. 

Under  such  ministrations  the  parish  put  on  an  entirely  new  aspect. 
The  church,  which  had  been  almost  vacant  of  worshippers  before  he  came, 
was  filled,  and  moral  order  and  beauty  prevailed  where  were  disorder  and 
ugliness.  He  did  much  work  outside  of  his  parish,  but  he  gave  his  ener- 
gies to  the  parish  and  saw  the  fruit  of  his  labors. 

In  such  parochial  service  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  can  do 
many  things  that  a  Congregational  minister  in  New  England  cannot  do, 
but  no  pastor  can  read  this  record  of  Charles  Kingsley's  life  without  being 
stimulated  to  new  and  better  efforts  in  his  pastoral  work. 

POETRY. 

The  series  of  volumes  edited  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  entitled  "  Poems  ^i 
Places,"*  has  already  reached  the  number  of  fifteen.  Three  late  volumes 
have  reference  to  Italy.  This  classic  land  abounds  in  mountains,  lakes, 
rivers,  cities,  cathedrals,  and  ruins,  which  have  been  the  theme  of  the  muse. 

*  See  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  p.  334. 
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Its  sunny  skies  and  beautiful  scenery  have  kindled  the  poetic  fire  of  many 
a  soul.  Mr.  Longfellow  has  here  gathered  together  about  six  hundred 
poems,  drawn  from  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  English,  and 
American  sources.  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Pindar,  Dante,  Tasso,  Ten- 
nyson, Mrs.  Browning,  Shakespeare,  Byron,  Shelley,  Milton,  Pope,  Words- 
worth, Br3rant,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  a  vast  number  of  names  less 
familiar,  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  riches  of  these  pages.  More  than 
half  of  the  second  volume  is  filled  with  poems  having  reference  to  the  city 
of  Rome.  The  Campagna  is  the  theme  of  fifteen  poems,  and  the  city  of 
Venice  is  honored  with  forty-four. 

The  lovers  of  poetry,  those  who  delight  to  recall  the  fond  scenes  of  their 
travels  under  Italian  skies,  will  find  these  volumes  a  fresh  source  of  joy. 
The  palaces  and  villas,  the  churches  and  shrines,  will  have  a  renewed 
interest  as  they  rehearse  the  songs  of  the  poets  of  ancient  and  of  modern 
times. 

Following  the  volumes  on  Italy  are  two,^  of  which  the  first  is  devoted 
wholly  to  Spain,  while  the  second  gives  space  also  to  Portugal,  Belgium, 
and  Holland.  Spanish  authors  and  Robert  Southey  have  been  largely 
drawn  upon,  Byron  less  frequently,  with  only  an  occasional  poem  from 
Longfellow,  Scott,  Browning,  and  Wordsworth,  and  miscellaneous  authors. 

The  form  in  which  these  attractive  volumes  is  presented  is  known  as 
that  of  Thi  Little  Classics,  It  is  a  pocket  edition,  tasteful,  elegant. 
What  is  called  the  *^  manufacture  "  of  the  volumes  is  in  that  exquisite 
taste  which  characterizes  the  issues  of  this  well-known  firm. 

We  have  also  received  a  little  volume,  uniform  in  size  and  general  style 
with  the  above,  entitled  "Hillside  and  Seaside  in  Poetry,"*  a  companion 
volume  to  "  Roadside  Poems."  It  is  edited  by  Lucy  Larcom,  a  lady  of 
refined  literary  taste,  herself  a  graceful  writer  of  poems.  In  the  language 
of  the  compiler,  "  It  is  a  book  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea,"  in  which  are 
collected  "as  many  choice  lyrics  and  fragments  of  great  poems  as  could  be 
contained  in  so  small  a  volume,"  and  intermingled  with  them  are  "melodies 
of  human  life,  the  innocent  gayety  of  children's  voices,  and  the  songs  of 
happy  lovers,  as  well  as  devout  utterances  of  reverent  spirits,  amid  scenes 
of  natural  beauty  and  grandeur."  It  repeats  nothing  found  in  "  Roadside 
Poems,"  and  lovers  of  poetry  will  perhaps  find  room  for  it  "where  larger 
volumes  are  crowded  out,  at  home  and  in  their  summer  wanderings." 

1  See  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  p.  449. 
-*  ItUm,  p.  449. 
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Theological  Students,  —  In  the  table  in  our  April  number,  page  309,  giving 
"  College  Graduation  of  the  Theological  Students,"  the  column  respecting  the 
New  Haven  Seminary  is  erroneous.  The  mistakes  arose  from  the  fiict  that 
the  catalogue  of  that  seminary  is  made  out  differently  from  that  of  any  other 
of  our  similar  institutions.  Correcting  these  mistakes,  the  column  of  total  is  as 
follows :  — 

Monmoath  Oollege,  Illinoii 1 

Ml.  Union  Collegre,  Ohio 2 

National  Normal  School,  Ohio 1 

Oberlin  College,  Ohio 28 

Oliyet  College,  tfiehigan 8 

Padflo  Unlveraity,  Oregon 1 

Rlpon  Collese,  WiflcoDiin 4 

Bimpaon  College,  Iowa    .........    1 

Tabor  College,  Iowa 4 

Uniycrsity  of  Iceland 1 

Uniyersity  of  Michigan 4 

Unlyersity  of  Vermont 1 

Uralnus  College,  Penn 2 

Weeleyan  Uniyersity,  Conn.  ...•••.   2 

Western  Reserye  College,  Ohio 2 

Westminster  College,  Penn 1 

Williams  College,  Mass 2 

Wyoming  Seminary,  Penn 1 

Yale  College,  Conn 26 

Partial  College  education 26 

JiTo  College  education 04 

Total  Students .  812 


Agricultural  College,  Masa. 1 

Amherst  College,  Mass 86 

Bates  College,  Maine .      .2 

Baldwin  Uniyersity.  Ohio 1 

Bcloit  College,  Wisconsin 6 

Bowdoin  ('oTlege,  Maine 0 

Brown  Uniyersity,  Rhode  Island 1 

Carleton  College,  Minnesota  .......  1 

Oodrington  College,  West  Indies 1 

College  of  City  of  New  York 1 

Cornell  University,  New  York 1 

Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire  ...  18 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Penn.  .  .  1 

Osrmnasium,  Dresden,  Germany 1 

Hamilton  College,  New  York 4 

Harvard  College,  Mass 9 

Howard  University,  Dis.  Oolnmbla .  ...  1 

Iowa  College 4 

Knox  College,  Illinois 2 

Marietta  College,  Ohio 2 

Maryyille  College,  Tennessee  ......  1 

Miami  Uniyersity,  Ohio 1 

Middlebury  College,  Vermont 7 


DenomiruUional  Lines.  —  The  Congregational  denomination  has  in  the  past 
represented  doctrinal  soundness,  church  order,  and  spiritual  liberty.  As  to  doc- 
trine it  has  held,  for  substance,  the  old  confessions,  but  it  has  not  held  them  so 
rigidly  as  to  preclude  a  liberal  interpretation  of  them.  Calvinists  and  Hopkins- 
ians,  old-school  and  new-school  theologians,  after  warm  and  sometimes  sharp 
discussion,  have  finally  agreed  to  stand  firmly  together  in  support  of  a  common 
£adth.    The  denominational  lines  have  been  sufficiently  distinct. 

At  the  organization  of  the  National  Council  in  1871,  a  somewhat  ambiguous 
phraseology  was  adopted  in  the  doctrinal  bond  of  union.  Those  who  interpret 
this  clause  in  the  constitution  as  putting  the  council  on  a  simply  evangelical  basis, 
have  unwarrantably  represented  that  the  council  in  its  adoption  settled  the  doc- 
trinal standard  of  the  denomination.  Even  admitting  their  intepretation  of  the 
language  to  be  correct,  their  conclusion  is  erroneous,  for  it  is  no  part  of  the 
province  of  the  triennial  council  to  determine  the  doctrinal  standard  of  the  denom- 
ination. This  standard  is  indicated  by  our  theological  seminaries,  and  decided  by 
local  ecclesiastical  councils,  by  general  councils  called  for  that  purpose,  and  by  the 
churches  themselves.  Still  the  representation  which  these  persons  make,  false 
though  it  be,  shows,  on  their  part,  a  disposition  to  put  our  denomination  on  this 
low  grade. 

Some  time  since  one  of  our  oldest  ministers  published  in  the  Christian  Union  a 
series  of  elaborate  historical  articles,  to  show  that  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of 
future  endless  punishment  does  not  forfeit  one*s  standing  in  our  denomination. 

Still  more  recently,  the  pastor  of  a  large  church  in  Massachusetts  publicly 
declared  his  belief  in  the  moral  theory  of  the  atonement, — which  is  simply  the 
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Unitarian  at-one-ment, — and  yet  claims.his  right'to  retain  lus  standing  as  a  minis- 
ter in  our  denomination. 

A  minister  has  recently  become  the  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  Church,  and  yet  writes 
to  us,  inquiring  why  his  name  is  dropped  from  the  list  of  Congregational  ministers 
in  the  Quarterly^  asking  to  have  it  restored,  and  adding,  "  I  presume  there  may 
have  been  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  meaning  of  my  course  in  coming  here. 
Let  me  assure  you,  then,  that  it  did  not  mean  that  I  ceased  to  be  a  Congregational- 
ist  and  became  a  Unitarian.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  never  taken  the  latter  name, 
and  see  no  meaning  in  it  which  is  any  longer  valuable  to  the  world." 

A  minister,  who  has  long  been  in  our  denomination,  not  only  preaches  to  an 
infidel  society  in  Boston,  but  in  his  sermon  recently  extolled  Theodore  Parker 
until  he  was  applauded  by  his  audience,  and  declared  that ''  history  will  pronounce 
Theodore  Parker  essentially  right "  ;*and  yet  he  is  retained  in  our  denomination  by 
a  Connecticut  Association. 

A  pastor  at  the  West  writes  to  us,  maintaining  that  "the  church  cannot  dictate 
to  any  member,  but  can  only  counsel  and  help  him,  and  must  not  thrust  him  out 
for  peculiar  views  or  conduct,  unless  he  shows  himself  positively  unchristian  or 
schismatic.  ...  In  short,  there  must  be  entire  liberty  for  both  church  and 
individual.'* 

The  editor  of  the  Unitarian  Reviao  publishes  to  the  world  that  **  the  orthodox 
Congregationalist  body  stands  now,  on  the  question  of  future  punishment,  just 
where  the  Unitarian  body  stood  fifty  years  ago ;  large  portions  of  it  have  adopted 
a  view  of  the  atonement  substantially,  though  not  formally,  that  of  the  early  Uni- 
tarians. The  new  statement  concerning  human  nature,  pretty  generally  held  by 
the  younger  theologians,  is  veiy  nearly  that  commonly  held  among  Unitarians. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  distinctly  denied  by  a  few,  and  ignored  or  explained 
away  by  an  increasing  number.*'  ^ 

Now  all  this  smoke  indicates  some  fire.  Have  we  drifted  as  far  away  from  the 
old  standards  as  these  things  indicate  ?  Is  our  denomination  a  Western  prairie 
with  no  fences  ?  Has  doctrinal  belief  ceased  to  be  a  test  of  Christian  character,  or 
of  standing  in  the  Congregational  ministry  ?  We  propose  these  questions  for  the 
consideration  of  ministerial  associations  when  called  to  receive  members  or  give 
letters  of  approbation  to  young  men  as  preachers.  We  propose  them  for  the 
serious  consideration  of  councils  called  to  ordain  or  install  ministers.  We  pro- 
pose them  for  the  prayerful  consideration  of  the  churches  who  would  have  minis- 
ters who  are  able  to  say,  with  the  apostle,  "As  it  is  written,  I  believed,  and 
therefore  have  I  spoken ;  we  also  believe,  and  therefore  speak."  One  thing  is 
sure :  if  we  have  no  denominational  lines,  as  a  denomination  we  are  doomed. 

The  Christian  Register,  of  June  1 6th,  notices  the  action  of  the  Presbyterians 
respecting  the  heresy  of  Dr.  John  Miller,  and  the  action  of  the  Reformed  Church 
with  reference  to  the  erroneous  views  of  Dr.  Blauvelt ;  and  then  represents  Rev. 
Washington  Gladden  as  ''perhaps  the  most  daring  offender,"  and  as  intending, 
'*in  spite  of  his  alleged  heresy,"  to  maintain  his  rights  as  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, until  "  advised  by  some  competent  tribunal  that  they  have  been  abrogated.** 

This  "  daring  **  spirit  the  editor  of  the  Register  does  not  seem  to  respect,  for  he 
says,  *'  We  cannot  defend  the  course  of  Drs.  Miller  and  Blauvelt  in  staying  to  be 
kicked  out  of  denominations,  some  of  whose  leading  doctrines  they  had  ceased  to 
believe."  He  taunts  the  Congregationalists  thus,  "How  much  longer  are  the 
Trinitarian  Congregationalists  to  be  outdone  in  stanch  loyalty  to  sound  doctrines 

^  Unitarian  Review^  June,  i877t  p.  673. 
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by  Presbyterians  and  the  synod  of  the  Refonned  Chnrch  ?  Trials  for  heresy  have 
become  shamefully  uncommon  among  CongregationalistSi'*  But  the  editor  of  the 
Register  should  know  that  a  healthy  body  is  not  altogether  dependent  on  surgical 
operations  for  getting  rid  of  foreign  or  offensive  material.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century  the  Congregational  denomination  was  relieved  of  a  con- 
siderable  number  of  minbters,  without  any  direct  trial  of  them  for  heresy,  and  in 
some  cases  the  parishes  which  these  ministers  carried  with  them  left  us  despoiled 
in  a  manner  not  altogether  creditable  to  themselves.  The  same  quiet  process  in 
relation  to  ministers  is  still  going  on.  At  least  ten  ministers  have  recently  gone 
out  from  us,  and  they  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  others.  A  sensitive  mind  will 
not  remain  long  where  it  does  not  feel  at  home.  We  add  only  that  the  Unitarians 
are  welcome  to  all  the  material  which  the  Congregational  body  sloughs  o£ 

Fellowship  Lines.  —  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  individuality  of  denominations 
is  by  Divine  ordering,  and  affords  an  opportunity  in  the  *'  visible  church  "  for  diver< 
sity  in  unity,  we  believe  that  denominational  lines  should  be  more  restricted  than 
fellowship  lines.  For  instance,  we  believe  it  is  better  for  Methodists  to  join  Meth- 
odist churches,  and  leave  us,  differently  constituted  souls,  a  more  quiet  way  of 
getting  to  heaven.  Still,  we  love  the  Methodists,  would  co-operate  with  them 
whenever  there  is  any  occasion  for  such  co-operation,  and  certainly  would  always 
invite  them  to  Christian  fellowship. 

Liberality  does  not  consist  in  believing  nothing  distinctive;  it  does  not  exist,  in 
an  individual  mind,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  truth  which  that  mind 
receives  ;  it  does  not  require  a  man  to  have  a  loose  hold  upon  his  opinions.  It 
may  coexist  with  a  distinct  conception  of  certain  truths  and  an  intense  devotion 
to  them.  It  does  consist  in  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  every  other  individual  as 
equal  to  our  own  to  judge  of  truth  for  himself  and  in  a  genial  spirit  towards  all 
others  in  the  exercise  of  this  right 

Alluding  to  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Moody,  in  a  meeting  of  ministers, 
respecting  the  practice  of  some  orthodox  ministers  of  preaching  to  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union,  TTu  Independent  of  June  7th  has  the  following  editorial : 

*'We  hope  the  kindly  relationship  between  the  Universalists  and  the  more 
evangelical  Unitarians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  so-called  evangelical  churches 
of  Boston  and  vicinity,  on  the  other,  will  not  be  interrupted,  and  that  Mr.  Moody's 
warning  will  be  taken  for  no  more  than  it  is  worth.  It  should  be  understood  that 
there  is  a  sliding  scale  in  orthodoxy,  from  that  of  the  Southern  Presbyterians, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  consciously  and  boastfully  hyperorthodox, 
through  the  Princeton  theology,  and  then  the  Hartford,  and  then  the  Auburn,  and 
then  the  Andover,  and  then  the  New  Haven,  and  then  the  Arminian,  and  then 
the  Bushnell,  and  then  the  Peabody  and  Ellis,  and  then  the  Clarke  and  Hale,  and 
then  the  Bellows,  and  then  the  Alger  and  Chadwick,  down  to  the  Frothingham 
and  Potter  and  Abbot  type  of  theology  or  anti-theology.  Where  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration and  disfellowship  should  be  drawn  is  not  for  Mr.  Moody  to  dictate.  Dr. 
Christopher  Cushing  says  it  must  be  just  above  Dr.  Bushnell.  We  should  say 
that  all  those  are  to  be  fraternized  who  take  Christ  as  their  teacher,  his  doctrines 
as  their  religion,  and  who  reverently  declare  themselves  his  disciples.  And  if 
this  includes  all  the  Universalists  and  a  good  part  of  the  Unitarians  of  Boston, 
then  we  do  not  dare  to  say  that  this  fraternity  must  be  stopped.  It  is  slanderous 
to  say  that  such  a  man  as  James  Freeman  Clarke  'denies  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ' 
because  he  cannot  accept  the  definitions  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  We  trust  that 
nobody  will  be  firightened  by  this  denunciation." 
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Several  topics  are  here  embraced  under  the  general  idea  of  fellowship :  — 

First    The  practice  of  orthodox  ministers  of  preaching  before  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Union.    But  it  should  be  understood, 
(i)    That  this  practice  has  been  very  limited. 

(2)  That  in  no  case,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  it  been  designed  by  orthodox 
ministers  (using  the  word  "  orthodox  "  in  its  provincial  sense,  as  denoting  minis- 
ters of  our  denomination)  as  an  act  of  Christian  fellowship,  but  simply  as  availing 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  preach  the  gospel  where  an  open  door  was  pre- 
sented, and  where  the  gospel  is  needed. 

(3)  Tt  may  be  objected  to  this  practice  that  the  Unitarians  and  Universalists 
either  misunderstand  it  as  an  act  of  Christian  fellowship,  or  adroitly  make  use  of 
it  to  secure  sectarian  ends,  just  as  though  it  were  an  act  of  Christian  fellowship. 

(4)  We  understand  Mr.  Moody's  objection  to  it  to  be  that  it  was  used  as  the 
means  of  drawing  young  men,  converted  at  the  Tabernacle,  away  from  evangelical 
influences  into  Unitarian  or  Universalist  churches. 

Second.    The  position  of  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly, 

In  this  extract,  we  are  represented  as  taking  the  position  that  the  dividing  line 
of  fellowship  "must  be  just  above  Dr.  Bushnell."  We  do  not  know  on  what 
ground  the  editor  of  The  Independent  makes  this  assertion.  Possibly  it  may  be 
an  inference  of  his  from  a  paragraph  in  the  "Editor's  Table"  of  our  April  num- 
ber, and  from  some  comments  made  on  it  by  a  writer  in  the  CongregaOomdist.  On 
this  topic  we  remark,  — 

(i)  The  representations  of  the  writer  in  the  CongregaHonalist  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  editorial  paragraph  in  the  Quarterly,  A  distinction  should 
be  made  between  the  moral  theory  of  the  atonement  and  the  moral  influence  of 
the  atonement.  The  writer  in  the  Congregationalist  sought  to  gladden  his  own 
mind  by  publicly  declaring  his  belief  in  the  moral  theory  of  the  atonement ;  but 
unfortunately  he  betrayed  evidence  that  he  was  not,  while  writing,  altogether 
under  the  moral  influence  of  the  atonement 

(2)  In  the  paragraph  in  the  Editor's  Table  in  the  April  number  of  the  Quar^ 
terly,  we  were  discussing  the  question  as  to  who,  in  the  exercise  of  a  "  noble 
manhood,"  can  claim  a  standing  in  our  denomination,  and  not  the  question  of  fel- 
lowship.   It  is  true,  however,  that  the  cases  in  mind  involved  fellowship. 

{a)  We  took  the  ground  that  those  cannot  honestly  and  honorably  retain  their 
"  position  in  our  ministry  "  who  have  "  secretly  repudiated  our  faith." 

{b)  We  instanced  those  who  have  become  Universalists,  and  maintained  that 
they  are  bound  in  honor  to  go  over  to  the  Universalists. 

(r)  We  took  the  ground  that  the  moral  theory  of  the  atonement  logically  leads 
to  infidelity. 

{d)  We  implied,  although  we  did  not  say  it  directly,  that  a  man  who  holds  the 
moral  theory  of  the  atonement,  and  whose  theories  are  a  growth  from  that  "  seed- 
principle,"  ought  in  honesty  and  honor  to  leave  us. 

[e)  We  said,  "  There  may  be  errors  temporarily  combined  with  truths  in  such 
a  manner  and  degree  that  it  may  be  expedient  to  tolerate  them." 

(/)  We  did  not  say  whether  a  man  who  embraces  the  moral  theory  of  the 
atonement,  and  whose  theories  are  not  a  growth  from  that "  seed-principle,"  ought 
or  ought  not  to  leave  our  denomination,  but  we  did  imply  that  if  he  is  allowed  to 
remain,  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  toleration. 

(3)  We  said  nothing  whatever  about  Dr.  Bushnell,  and  made  no  allusion  to 
him. 
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(4)  What  we  said  does  not  apply  to  Dr.  Bushnell ;  for  Bushnellism,  so  &r  as 
it  is  anything  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement,  is  not  the  moral  theory  of  the 
atonement.  There  was  a  time  when  Dr.  Bushnell  seemed,  in  much  that  he  wrote, 
to  advocate  this  theory,  but  his  last  work  on  the  subject  shows  that  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  that  view,  and  that  he  sought  relief  to  his  earnest  soul  by  trying  to 
devise  some  mystical  view  of  the  relation  of  the  atonement  to  God  as  a  moral 
governor.  The  fact  is.  Dr.  Bushnell  did  not  distinctly,  consistently,  and  per- 
manently hold  any  one  view  of  the  atonement  His  mind  on  this  subject  was  in  a 
state  of  unrest,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  our  denomination  should  be  in  a  like 
condition. 

(5)  We  would  suggest  that  when  the  editor  of  The  Independent  undertakes  to. 
define  the  position  of  the  editor  of  Thi  Quarterly^  he  should  be  more  discrimi- 
nating. 

Third,    The  location  of  the  line. 

(i)  In  this  extract  the  editor  says,  "  Where  the  line  of  separation  and  dis-fel- 
lowship  should  be  drawn  is  not  for  Mr.  Moody  to  dictate.*'  This  implies  that  the 
line  is  to  be  drawn  somewhere.  That  admission  is  worth  something.  But  has 
not  Mr.  Moody  as  good  a  right  to  have  a  decided  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  to 
express  it,  as  anybody? 

(2)  The  editor  sajrs,  '*  All  those  are  to  be  fraternized  who  take  Christ  as  their 
teacher,  his  doctrines  as  their  religion,  and  who  reverently  declare  themselves  his 
disciples."  This  is  wonderfully  explicit !  Who  is  to  decide  what  are  Christ's 
doctrines  ?  The  aspect  of  religion  is  here  made  prominently  if  not  wholly  intel- 
lectual,—"  teacher,"  "doctrines,"  "disciples."  Still  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
atonement  here. 

(3)  He  gives  us  a  ''sliding  scale,"  beginning  with  "  Southern  Presbyterians," 
and  ending  with  "  Frothingham,  Potter,  and  Abbot" 

(4)  He  adds,  "  It  is  slanderous  to  say  that  such  a  man  as  James  Freeman 
Clarke  denies  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  because  he  cannot  accept  the  definitions  of 
the  Nicene  Creed."  Then  the  editor  of  The  Independent  would  draw  the  line 
somewhere  between  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Abbot.  That  is  narrowing  the  matter 
down.  Mr.  Hale  is  classed  with  Dr.  Clarke ;  Mr.  Frothingham  and  Mr.  Potter 
are  classed  with  Mr.  Abbot;  " Dr.  Bellows,  and  then"  Messrs,  "Alger  and  Chad- 
wick  "  are  left  in  the  border  land.    Skilful  engineering  that  I 

Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke  recently  stated  publicly,  in  his  own  church,  that  he 
does  "not  regard  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  a  proper  object  of  worship."  Why 
should  he  wish  to  be  in  fellowship  with  us,  who  must  be  in  his  view  idolaters? 
Why  should  we  invite  him  to  such  fellowship? 

The  editor  of  The  Independent  properly  refers  to  persons  as  representing  types 
of  theology  or  anti-theology.  The  final  drawing  of  lines  between  persons  is  God's 
prerogative.  Using  a  system  of  doctrines  as  a  line^  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  which 
persons  standi  is  one  of  the  necessary  means  on  our  part  in  so  ordering  organic  effort 
fH  the  kingdom  of  Christ  as  to  secure  harmony  and  efficiency  among  those  who  work 
together.  The  entire  experience  of  the  church  is  proof  of  this.  The  drawing  of 
any  line  may  seem  to  be  invidious,  and  may  be  stigmatized  as  "  narrow  ";  but  there 
must  be  some  test  of  character,  and  that  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  an 
exalted  period  when  men  shall  "  discern  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
between  him  that  serveth  God  and  him  that  serveth  him  not" 
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The  Quarterly  /Record,  ^^Tht  valae  of  this  record  depends  upon  its  fulness  and 
accuracy.  We  obtain  the  details  of  it  from  reports  in  newspapers  and  from 
private  correspondence.  Sometimes  the  reports  in  the  papers  do  not  prove  cor- 
rect, but  we  are  not  informed  of  the  error  untU  after  we  have  renewed  and  ex- 
tended its  circulation.  That  all  such  errors,  so  far  as  they  may  become  known  to 
us,  may  be  corrected,  we  have  introduced  in  the  present  number,  under  The  Quar- 
terly  Record^  as  a  new  heading,  Errata. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  make  correction  hereafter  of  any  errors  in  this  record 
and  shall  be  thankful  to  any  one  wHo  may  point  out  such  errors  to  us.  We  ac- 
knowledge our  obligations  to  Rev.  John  G.  Fraser,  Register  of  the  Congregational 
Conference  of  Ohio,  and  to  Rev.  Levi  Henry  Cobb,  Home  Missionary  Superin- 
tendent of  Minnesota,  for  the  valuable  assistance  which  they  have  given  us ;  and 
we  shall  be  thankful  if  those  holding  like  relations  in  other  States  will  imitate 
their  example.  If  the  ministers  who  are  ordained,  installed,  dismissed,  or  mar- 
ried will  themselves  give  us  prompt  and  accurate  information  on  the  subject, 
it  will  save  us  much  trouble  and  greatly  increase  the  fulness  and  value  of  this 
department  of  the  Quarterly. 

Necrology,  —  The  distinction  made  in  this  Quarterly  between  "Necrology"  and 
"  Vital  Statistics  '*  is,  that  the  former  is  to  some  extent  a  portrayal  of  character, 
while  the  latter  is  purely  statistical.  When  a  person  receives  a  drcular  asking  for 
vital  statistics,  all  that  is  desired  is  a  brief  answer  to  the  questions  asked.  When 
a  person  furnishes  the  necrology  of  a  friend,  he  should  give  the  peculiar  traits  of 
that  friend  and  historic  incidents  illustrative  of  his  character. 

We  endeavor  to  be  as  indulgent  as  is  practicable  in  opening  onr  pages  to  necro- 
logical  notices,  but  we  find  a  limit  beyond  which  we  cannot  pass.  We  understand 
that  a  minister  in  Michigan  stated  to  the  General  Association,  by  way  of  objection 
to  sending  us  the  necrology  of  ministers,  that  he  had  sent  us  a  notice  and  it  had 
never  appeared  in  the  Quarterly^  although  he  sent  it  two  years  ago.  To  this  we 
reply :  The  minister  concerning  whom  the  notice  was  written  had  been  dead  only 
sixteen  months  when  this  statement  was  made.  Our  brother  certainly  could  not 
have  noticed  the  man's  death  eight  months  before  he  died.  Again,  when  he  pre- 
pared the  notice  he  forgot  to  send  it,  and  finally  wrote  on  the  back  of  it,  "  Found 
to  have  been  mislaid,  and  therefore  not  forwarded  until  now,  Sept  6th,  i876.'> 
Thus  the  two  years  is  reduced  to  eight  months,  —  all  of  which  shows  how  danger- 
ous it  is  for  some  men  to  trust  their  memory,  and  the  importance  of  conscientious 
accuracy  in  our  public  statements.  A  careful  examination  of  the  pages  of  the 
Quarterly  would  have  shown  him  that  his  case  was  not  peculiar,  as  we  had  given 
no  necrology  of  any  person  who  had  died  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1876. 
We  cannot  go  so  for  in  gratifying  the  desires  of  friends  as  to  make  the  Quarterly 
simply  a  mausoleum. 
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Srraia,  —In  the  April  israe,  tbe  ordination  of  Owen  Jenkine,  glyen  m  Deo. 96,  thonld 
baye  been  Dee.  28. 

John  W.  Colwell,  reported  as  Installed,  shoald  haTe  been  reported  as  ordained. 

In  the  diemlMion  of  Ber.  Edward  Hantress,  the  connoil  met  Feb.  22,  but  their  aotton  did 
not  take  eflTeet  until  Feb.  20. 


OHUBOHES  FORKED. 

ALLEGAN.  Kan. 

ARIBPIB,  Kan..  April  17, 12  members. 

CENTRE  KIDGE,  Kan..  May  28. 

CRYSTAL.  Mich.,  May  6.  47  mombere. 

EMPIliE  (Degraw  Neighborhood),  Mich., 
12  members. 

FARMINGTON,  O.,  April  17, 24  members. 

FRSEPORT  (Near),  Mich.,  May  27. 

GAYLORD,  Mleb.,  April,  22  members. 

IRVING,  Mich.,  May  2fi,  29  members. 

LINCOLN  VALLEY,  Neb.,  April  4, 7  mem- 
bers. 

LYONS,  Neb.,  April  28,  Prairie  Home  Oh., 
11  members. 

LYSANDBR,  N.  Y.,  150  members. 

KBDFORD,  Kan. 

MONONA  CO.,  Iq^  26  members. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Bethany  Oh.,  M  mem- 
bers. 

ORCHARD,  lo.,  April  10, 64  members. 

PEACE  VALLBYTKan. 

PERU,  Ind,.  Mareh  15. 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y.,  April  24,  155 
members. 

8HELBYVILLE,  lo.,  April  8, 20  members. 

8UEN  ANDOAH,  lo.,  April  8,  25  members. 

STERLING  (Near),  Kan.,  10  members. 

WALTON.  Mich.,  April  26, 19  members. 

WB8T  BALAMANOA,  N.  Y.,  April  7. 


MDnSTEBS  OBDAIHED. 

BLIB6,  EDWIN  M.,  to  the  work  of  the 

Ministry,  in  New  Hayen,  Ct.,  May  18. 

Sermon  by  Rey.  Bdward  W.  Oilman, 

D.  D.,  of  New  York  City.     Ordaining 

prayer  by  Rey.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D., 

of  Yale  Seminary. 
COUNTRYMAN,  ASA,  to  the  work  of  the 

Minl<«try,  in  Iowa  Falls,  lo.,  May  16. 

Ordaininff  prayer  by  Key.  I.  E.  Bowers. 
DE  BUOHANNE,  JAMES,  to  the  work  of 

the    Ministry,  in    Barrington,   N.   H., 

May  25.     Sermon  by  Rey.  Abram  J. 

Qnick.  of  Rochester.    Ordaining  prayer 

byRey.  George  B.  Spalding,  of  Doyer. 
DEWEY,  WILLIS  C,  to  the  work  of  the 

Ministry,  in  Toulon,  III.,  May  29.    ^<er• 

mon  by  Rey.  N.  George  Clark,  D.  D.,  of 

Boston,  Mass. 
GERALD,  E.  M.,  oyer  the  Ch.  in  Kirwin, 

K«n.,  April  11. 
HAY  WARD,  JOHN,  to  the  work  of  the 

Ministry,  in  Scatter  Creek,  Kan..  May  24. 

Hermon  by  Key.  Sylvester  D.  Storrs,  of 

Quindaro. 
MILLS.   HARLOW  8.,  over  tbe  Ch.   in 

Dttnlap^o^  Jane  5.    Sermon  by  Rev. 

Joseph  W.  Pickett,  of  Des  Moines.    Or- 

d/tinliig  prayer  by  Rey.  Cyrus  Hamlin, 

of  Couucll  BluA. 


MOORB,  GEORGE  W.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  in  Nashville,  Tenn^  May  19. 
Sermon  by  Bey.  Temple  Cutler,  of 
Chattanooga.  Ordaining  prayer  by 
Rey.  F.  A.  Chase,  of  Na^yille. 

PBASE,  EDWARD  M.,  M.  D.,  to  the  work 
of  the  Ministry,  in  Bprin^^eld,  Mass., 
May  9. 

PBLTON,  GEORGE  S..  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  in  South  Windsor,  Ct.,  May  15. 
Sermon  by  Rey.  William  S.  Karr,  d.  d., 
of  Hartford  Seminary.  Ordaining  prayer 
by  Rey.  William  Thompson,  d.  d.,  of 
Hartford  Seminary. 

SWTNNBRTON,  WILLIAM  T.,  to  the 
work  of  the  Ministry,  in  Dennis,  Mass., 
April  18.  Sermon  by  Rey.  William 
Leonard,  of  South  Wellfleet.  Ordain, 
ing  prayer  by  Rey.  Edward  W.  Noble, 
of  Truro.  

WOOLMAN,  WILLIAM,  to  the  work  of 
tbe  Ministry,  In  Lincoln  Valley,  Neb., 
April  4. 

YONKER*  D.  G.,  to  tbe  work  of  tbe  Mln. 
istry,  In  Gowrie,  lo.,  May  29.  Sermon 
by  Rey.  Ephraim  Adams,  of  Waterloo. 
Ordainlnff  prayer  by  Rey.  John  D. 
Bands,  ox  Belmont. 


MIHI8TEBS  INSTALLED. 

BACON,  Rey.  EDWARD  W.,  oyer  the  1st 
Ch.  in  New  London,  Ct.,  April  18.  Ser- 
mon by  Rey.  Leonard  Bacon,  d.  d.,  of 
Yale  Seminary.  Installing  prayer  by 
Rey.  Hiram  P.  Arms,  d.  d.,  of  Norwich 
Town. 

BROOKS,  Rey.  CHARLES  8..  oyer  the 
Ch.  In  Putnam,  Ct..  May  29.  Sermon 
by  Rey.  Nathaniel  J.  Burton,  d.  d.,  of 
Hartford.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev. 
George  J.  TiUotson,  of  Rocky  Uill. 

DANIBLSON,  Rey.  JOSEPH,  over  theCh. 
in  Southbridge,  Mass..  Juno  6.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Bizby,  of  Nor- 
wood. Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Martin 
L.  Richardson,  of  Sturbridge. 

HALL,  Rev.  GEORGE  E.,  over  the  Ch.  In 
Vergennes,  Vt.,  May  2.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Edward  P.  Hooker,  of  Middlebury. 

HEALEY,  Rev.  JOSEPH  W.,  d.  d.,  over 
the  Ch.  in  OUnmwa,  lo.,  April  18.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  George  F.  Magoun,  d.  d., 
of  Iowa  College.  Installitig  prayer  by 
Rev.  Joseph  W.  Pickett,  of  Dus  Moines. 

HINCKLEY,  Rev.  WILLIAM  H.,  over  the 
Ch.  in  Racine,  Wis..  May  17.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Franklin  W.  Blnke,  d.  d.,  of 
dnicago  Seminary.  Installing  prayer 
by  Rev.  D.  B.  Blerce. 

JONES,  Rev.  C.  J.  K.,  over  the  Pacific 
Ch.  In  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  May  29. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Henry  M.  Scudder, 
D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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LADD,  R«y.  HORATIO  O.,  ov«r  th«  Ch. 
in  HopklntoD,  MaM.,  March  S2.  Ber- 
mou  by  Kev.  James  B.  Hoyt,  D.  d.,  of 
Cambrtdgcport.  InataUlng  prayer  by 
KeT.  Edmund  Dowse,  of  bherbom. 

LAIKD,  Key.  JAliSS  L.,  oyer  the  booth 
Oh.  In  Andover,  Mass.,  May  10.  Ser- 
mon by  Prof.  William  M.  Barbour, 
D.  D.,  of  Bangor  Beminary.  Installing 
prayer  by  Rev.  John  L.  lay  lor,  d.  d., 
of  Andoyer  Beminary. 

LITOH,  Key.  J.  LINCOLN,  oyer  the  Oh. 
in  Derby  Line,  Vt.,  Jane  2. 

NOKTHKoP,  Key.  H.  H.,  oyer  the  Oh.  io 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

PARKBK,  liev.  J.  HOMER,  oyer  the  Ch. 
in  Bay  City,  Mich.,  May  10.  Sermon  by 
Key.  Abram  B.  Allen,  of  Alpena. 

BSBLYB,  Rey.  JULIUS  H..  D.  D.,  oyer 
the  Cunege  Ch.  in  Amherst,  Mass., 
May  24.  Sermon  by  Rey.  Richard  S. 
Storrs,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In- 
stalling prayer  by  Key.  Koswell  D. 
Biteboock,  d.  d.,  of  Union  Seminary. 

STEWART,  Rev.  8.  J.,  over  the  Oalyinis- 
tic  Ch.  in  Pllchbur((,  Mass.,  April  4. 
Sermon  by  Rey.  Henry  M.  Tenney,  of 
Bteubenvllle,  O.  Installing  prayer  by 
Rey.  Henry  A.  Wales,  of  Leominster. 


MIHI3TBB8  DISMISSED. 

BABB,  Rey.  THOMAS  B.,  from  the  Oh.  in 

Oxford,  Mastf.,  May  1. 
BARTBAU.  Rey.  SITDNEY  H..  fh>m  the 

Ch.  in  Znmbrota,Mlnn.,  April  21. 
BISBBB,  Rev.  MARVIN  D.,  from  the  Ob. 

in  Fishervllle,  N.  H.,  April  10. 
BROOKS,  Rev.  CHARLES  S.,  from  the 

Ch.  in  South  Deerfleld,  Mass.,  April  17. 
OOBLUIGH,  Rev.  NELSON  F.,  from  the 

Ch  in  Marshiield,  Vt.,  May  21. 
OROBWELL,  Rev.  MICAH  S.,  from  the 

Ch.  in  Sonoma,  Cal.,  April  8. 
OUR'i  IS8,  Rev.  GEO  ROE,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Uarwinton,  Ct.,  May  21. 
DICKINSON,  Rev.  HENRY  A.,  from  the 

Cb.  in  Chester  Centre,  Mass.,  April  26. 
EVANS,  Rev.  JOHN  P.,  from  the  Welsh 

Ch.  in  Liyonia,  Me.,  April  12. 
KVEKESr,  Rev.  AS.V  E,  from  the  Oh.  in 

Ludlow,  111.,  April  12. 
FOSTER,  Rev.  ADDISOi^  P.,  from  the  1st 

Ch.  in  CbeUca,  Mass^  April  26. 
HICKS,  Rev.  OKOROK  H.,  from  the  Oh.  In 

Monsey,  N.  Y.,  April2. 
HITCHCOCK,  Rey.  HENRY  0.,  from  the 

Ch.  in  Kt^nosha.  WIh.,  April  4. 
HURD,  Rev.  ALBERT  0.,  from  the  Oh.  in 

Montville,  Ct.,  May  81. 
KEl^EY,  Rev.  FRANK  D.,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  May  27. 
KINZEK,   Rev.  ADDISON   D.,  from  tha 

Ch.  in  Union,  lo. 
KUTZ,  Rev.  HENRY  D.,  from  the  Oh.  in 

Findlay,  O.,  April  17. 
MARSHALL.  Rev.  JAMES,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Aoworth,  N.  H.,  April  26. 
RAY,  Rey.  JOHN   W.,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Clear  Luke,  Minn. 
SCOTT,  Rev.  DAlUUS  B.,  from  the  Chs. 

in   Lyiinfleld  Centre  and  South  Lynn* 

field,  Ma«B.,  April  10. 
SMITH,  Rev.  I  REM  W.,  from  the  Oh.  in 

Otis,  Mass.,  May  1. 
STONK,  Rev.  BAMAN  N.,  from  the  Oh. 

in  Fryeburg,  Me.,  May  2. 
TENNEY,   Key.  FRANCIS  V.,  from  the 

Oh.  in  Baugus,  Mass. 


MIHI8TEB8  MARRIED. 

BRYAN— BROWNING.  In  Norwich.  Ct., 
May  8.  iCev.  Ge«>ige  A.  Bryan,  uf  Pna- 
ton,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Browning,  of 
Norwich. 

BINCK8- PERRY.  In  Andover.  Mass.. 
April  19,  Key.  Edward  Y.  Hlnokn.  >*f 
Portland,  Me.,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
Perry,  of  Andover. 

NORTON -HOLT.  In  Willington.  a.. 
April  27,  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Murton,  of 
Prescott,  Mass.,  to  Mrs.  Louise  Holt,  of 
Willington. 

PALMER— TOWLE.  In  Brookline,  Mase., 
May  22,  Rev.  Frederick  Palmer,  of  Re- 
vere, to  MlM  Mary  Towle,  of  Brookllne. 

BCUDDER  —  ABBOTT.  In  Brcoklvn, 
N.  Y.,  May  10,  Rey.  John  L.  bcudder 
to  Miss  Alice  M.  AbboU,  both  of 
Brooklyn. 

BTIMSON  —  BABTLETT.  In  Chicago. 
111.,  April  — ,  Rey.  Henry  A.  Biimson, 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  to  Miss  Alice 
Bartlett,  of  Chicago. 

TAYLOR-RUDD.  In  MeMinnviUe.Tenn.. 
April  7,  Rev.  Horace  J.  Taylor,  of  the 
Gilbert  Island  Mission,  Micronesia,  to 
MiSM  Jennie  Rndd,  of  MeMinnviUe. 

WILCOX  -COOKERLY.  In  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  March  27,  liev.  Beth  M.  Wilcox,  of 
Lincoln,  III.,  to  Miss  Oomella  Gookerly, 
of  Terre  Haute. 


MHISTEBS  DE0EA8ED. 

OLAGGETT,  Rev.  ERA8TUS  B.,  in  New 

Fairfield,  Cu,  May  10,  in  his  Olst  year. 
CUSHMAN,    Rev.   RUPUS  B,  d.  d.,  in 

Manchester,  VU,  May  18.   in   his  83d 

year. 
DELANO,   Rev.   SAMUEL,  in   Wil  lams- 

town,  Vt.,  May  24,  in  his  8Sd  year. 
MONTAGUE,  Rev.  PHILETUS,  in  Com. 

stock,  Mich.,  March  4,  in  his  73d  year. 
RAWSON,  Rev.  I'UOMAS  R.,  in  Albany, 

N.  Y.,  April  -. 
SMITH,  Kev.  CARLOS,  D.  D.,  In  Akron, 

O.,  AprU  22. 
SMITH,  Rev.  HARVEY,  in  Easthamplon, 

Mass.,  June  4,  in  his  86th  yesr. 
STEVENS.  Rev.  JEDEDIAH  D.,  in  Be. 

loit.  Wis  ,  March  29. 
STO  WE,  Kev.  JOHN  M.,  in  Hubbardston, 

Mass..  May  9,  in  his  63d  year. 
WELLS,  Rey.  KUFUS  P.,  in  Norton,  Ma«s., 

May  26,  in  his  60th  year. 


MINISTERS'  WIVES  DBOEASED. 

ALLEN,  Mrs.  M.  J  ,  wife  of  the  late  Rev. 

Asa  S.,  In  Clear  Lake,  Io,  April  13. 
BIRD,  Mrs.  ANN  P.,  wife  of  Uie  late  Rey. 

Isanc,    in    Great    Barrington,     Ma*s., 

May  10,  in  hfr  70th  year. 
BRAI.NEIib,  Mrs.  LUCINDA  R..  wife  of 

Rev.   Timothy    G.,    iti    Grinneli,   Io., 

March  25,  In  her  68<1  year. 
OUSHMAN,  Mrs.  SARAH  FOX  (Gibson), 

wife  of  the  late  Ruftis  8.,  D.  D.,  in  Man> 

cheater,  Vt.,  June  13. 
GOOCH,  Mrs.  S.\RaU,  wife  of  the  ists 

Rev.  James,  In  Yarmouth,  Me..  April  SS. 
HOUGH,  Mrs.  SARAH  H.,  wife  of  K.y. 

Jesse    W.,   in    SanU    Barbara,   Cal., 

April  6. 
JOCELYN,  Mrs.  HARRIET  8.,   wife  *4 

Itev.  Simeon  B  ,  In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

in  her  77th  year. 
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CHANGES  IN  POST-OFFICE  ADDRESS  OP  MINISTERS. 


Alden,  BsTA  J.,  Oorert,  ICIota. 
▲odras,  Bllsnr,  Vioktborg,  ICioh. 
Andenon,  Laorlne  O.,  Kaahvllle,  Tenn. 
Avery,  W.  T.,  Lanesboro',  Masi. 
Ayert,  Wmlter  H.,  Omro«  WU. 

Baker,  Ariel  A.,  E.  Hardwlck,  Vt. 
Baker,  Edward  P.,  San  Francisoo,  Oal. 
Baldwin,  John  A.,  Plymouth,  ICloh. 
Bartlett,  Bdward  O.,  Lynnfleld,  lo. 
Batee,  Jamee  A.,  Woleott,  VU 
Beach,  Blmer  J.,  HopUnton,  N.  Y. 
Beman,  Irving  L.,  Orown  Point,  N.T. 
Berry,  Loren  F.,  Plantavllle,  Ct. 
Blair,  Harlan  P.,  I>eer  River,  K.  T. 
BlUe,  S.  M.,  TWrJfccy. 
Brintnall,  Loren  W.,  Montioello,  To. 
Brooke,  Charlea  8.,  Patnam,  Ok. 
Brown,  Aaron,  Delaware,  O. 

Carpenter,  Elbrldge  G>..  Golden  Prairie,  lo. 
Clarke,  Samoel  W.,  Wenham,  ICaae. 
Colbnrn,  Henry  H.,  Stoddard,  N.  H. 
Countryman,  Aia,  Iowa  Falls,  lo. 

Dean,  Oliver  B.,  Mllford,  Maae. 

Kidredge,  Henry  W. ,  B.  Weymouth,  Maaa. 
Bmerion,  Oliver,  ICUee,  lo. 

Ferris,  Leonard  Z.,  Kennebunk,  Me. 
Flfleld,  Charles  W.,  Crary*s  Mllb,  N.  Y. 
Freeman,  J.  A.,  Brood  Brook,  Ct. 

Oerald,  B.  IC.,  Klrwin,  Kan. 
Cordon,  Ceorge  A.,  Temple,  Ke. 

Haines,  Simeon  S.,  Justin,  ICloh. 

Hale,  John  C,  Btowe,  Vt, 

Harris,  James  W.,  Dallas  City,  Or. 

Harris,  John  L.,  Essex,  Mass. 

Haskell,  Henry  C,  No.  Amherst,  O. 

Hasklns,  BexOvnin  F.,  Kan. 

Hazen,  Allen,  Pomfret.  Vt. 

Hlcka,  Blehard,  Albany,  Vt. 

Higglns,  Jonathan  B.,  New  Baltimore,  Mich. 

Homer,  John  W.,  Keoeauqua,  lo. 

Howard,  Edward,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

Huntington,  Henry  8.,  Gorham,  Me. 

Hurd,  Albert  C,  Tafivllle,  Ct. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  Sidney  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Jones,  C.  J.  K.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Jooe«,  James  I.,  Farmington  Falls,  Me. 
Jones,  Newton  1.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  lo. 

iBCOND  SBRIES.  —  VOU   IX.     NO.  3. 


Kelsey,  Frank  D.,  Attieboro*  Falls,  Mass. 
Kinser,  Addison  D.,  Hampton,  lo. 
Knto,  Henry  D.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Laird,  James  H.,  Andover,  Mass. 
Lamb,  William  A.,  Foxboro',  Mass. 
LitU,  Palmer,  Cantral  City,  lo. 

Mars! ,  Henry,  Kalamo,  Mieh. 
Maraland,  John,  Mill  River,  Mass. 
May,  T.  Melbourne,  Volney,  N.  Y. 
MeFarland,  Henry  H.,  Greenwich,  Ct. 
Merrill,  Selah,  Andover,  Mass. 
Mills.  H  8.,  Dunlap,  lo. 
Mlriek,  Edward  A.,  Altoona,  Kan. 
Moore,  Gko.  W.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Moore,  Nathaniel  8.,  Hancock,  N.  H. 
Moulton,  B.  0.,  Mason  aty,  lo. 

Newell,  Wellington,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Osgood,  Henry  H.,  Waterford,  Me. 

Packard,  TheophUus.  Oak  Park,  111. 
Pease,  Edmund  M.,  m.  d.,  Jftcronesia. 
Pelton,  George  8.,  Glyndon,  Minn. 

Bose,  William  W.,  Brookfield,  Mo. 
Rybult,  John  C,  Mukwonago,  Wis. 
Ryd«r,  WllUam  H.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Sewall,  William,  LHUeton,  Mass. 
Bhipherd,  Fayette.  Sidney  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Besaleel,  West  Randolph,  Vt. 
Smith,  Edward  G.,  No.  Leominster,  Mass. 
Smith,  Kara  M.,  WaUrville,  Me. 
Smith,  George,  Hanover  Centre,  N.  H. 
Smith,  Hinds,  Kelloggsvllle,  O. 
Spaulding,  Lysander  T.,  Cheiiter,  Ct. 
Stone,  Edward  P.,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 
Stone,  Rollin  S.,  Southampton,  Mass. 

Tompkins,  Frank  P.,  So.  Ablngton,  Mass. 
Tuxbury,  Franklin,  Watertown,  Ct. 

Waterman,  Alfh»d  T.,  Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 

Wells,  James,  Dunbarton,  N.  H. 

West,  P.  B.,  California,  Mo. 

Wheelock.  Rnfas  A.,  Mott's  Comers,  N.  Y» 

Wirt,  David.  Plymouth,  Wis. 
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THE  AMERICAN   CONGREGATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

BUSINESS   MEETING. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Congrega- 
tional Association  (agreeably  to  notice  in  the  CongregationcUist)  was 
held  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  May  29,  1877,  at  12  m. 

The  president  occupied  the  chair.  In  the  absence  of  the  record- 
ing secretary,  the  Rev.  Isaac  P.  Langworthy  was  chosen  to  fill  his 
place  pro  tern.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  N,  J.  Morrison,  d.  d., 
president  of  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  was  dispensed  with,  not  being  required 
by  the  constitution. 

The  reports  of  the  directors,  of  the  library  committee,  and  of  the 
treasurer  were  read,  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  directors  for  publi- 
cation at  their  discretion. 

The  following  officers  were  then  chosen  by  ballot  for  the  ensuing 
year: — 

President, 
Hon.  EDWARD  S.  TOBEY,  Boston. 

Vice-Presidents, 
Hon.  William  W.  Thomas,  Portland,  Me. 
Hon.  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  Lewiston,  Me. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Bouton,  d.  d..  Concord,  N.  H. 
Rev.  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  d.  d,,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Rev.  Harvey  D.  Kitchel,  d.  d.,  Weybridge,  Vt. 
Rev.  RuFUS  Anderson,  d.  d.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Rev.  Jacob  Ide,  d.  d.,  Medway,  Mass. 
Rev.  Seth  Sweetser,  d.  d.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Hon.  Horatio  G.  Knight,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  d.  d.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 
Hon.  Amos  C.  Barstow,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  d.  d.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Hon.  Lafayette  S.  Foster,  Norwich,  Conn. 
Hon.  Calvin  Day,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  d.  d.,  New  York  City. 
Rev.  Ray  Palmer,  d.  d.,  New  York  City. 
Rev.  Wm.  Ives  Budington,  d.  d.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Israel  W.  Andrews,  d.  d.,  Marietta,  O. 
Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  d.  d.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  A.  Hyde,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Rev.  Julian  M.  Sturtevant,  d.  d.,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Hon.  Charles  G.  Hammond,  Chicago,  IIL 
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A.  Finch,  Esq.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Rev.  William  E.  Merriman,  d.  d.,  Ripon,  Wis. 
Rev.  Truman  M.  Post,  d.  d.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Rev.  William  Salter,  d.  d.,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
Rev.  George  Mooar,  d.  d.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Rev.  Henry  Wilkes,  d.  d.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Directors. 

James  P.  Melledge,  Esq.,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  Alonzo  H.  Quint,  d.  d.,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  d.  d.,  New  Bedford. 

J.  Russell  Bradford,  Esq.,  Cambridge. 

Henry  D.  Hyde,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Rev.  John  O.  Means,  d.  d.,  Boston. 

Hon.  RuFus  S.  Frost,  Chelsea. 

Rev.  N.  G.  Clark,  d.  d..  West  Roxbury. 

James  White,  Esq.,  Boston. 

David  N.  Skillings,  Esq.,  Winchester. 

Wm.  O.  Grover,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Hon.  Stephen  N.  Stockwell,  Boston. 

W.  S.  Houghton,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Henry  Mason,  Esq.,  Brookline. 

Treasurer. 
SAMUEL  T.  SNOW,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Corresponding  Secretary ^  Librarian^  and  Assistant  Treasurer. 
Rev.  ISAAC  P.  LANGWORTHY,  Chelsea. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Rev.  DANIEL  P.  NOYES,  Newburyport 

Auditor. 
JOSEPH  N.  BACON,  Esq.,  Newton. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

ISAAC  P.  LANGWORTHY,  Rec.  Sec.  pro  tern. 
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THE  TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THS 

DIRECTO  RS 

OF  THB 

American   Congregational  Association. 


The  directors  of  the  American  Congregational  Association  here- 
with present  their  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  They  have,  first 
of  all,  with  sadness,  to  record  the  death  of  Dea.  John  Field,  long  a 
valuable  and  devoted  member  of  this  Board,  upon  whose  hearty  co- 
operation and  judicious  counsels  they  had  come  greatly  to  rely. 
This  Board  was  largely  represented  at  his  funeral,  and  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting  the  following  minute  was  entered  upon  the  records  of 
the  association :  — 

"  In  the  death  of  John  Field,  Esq.,  the  American  Congregational 
Association  has  lost  one  of  its  earliest  friends,  most  prudent  coun- 
sellors, and  generous  benefactors.  The  directors  here  put  upon 
record  their  appreciation  of  his  unostentatious,  consistent  Christian 
character.  He  combined,  in  a  rare  degree,  firmness,  wisdom,  and 
gentleness,  securing  the  friendship  of  all  and  the  enmity  of  none. 
Liberal  yet  discriminating  in  his  gifts,  and  making  his  benefactions 
with  cheerfulness,  he  was  esteemed  most  deservedly  as  an  upright 
merchant  and  a  Christian  gentleman." 

Little  has  occurred  in  the  financial  operations  of  the  association 
that  requires  especial  notice.  The  downward  tendency  of  rents  still 
affects  our  income  most  injuriously.  A  few  collections  have  been 
received  from  the  churches  in  response  to  appeals  made  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  amounting  to  a  sum  less  than  eight  hundred  dollars. 
The  lower  store  has  been  rented  to  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union,  —  at  a  low  price,  indeed,  but  increasing  the  income  firom 
that  source  about  seven  hundred  dollars.  One  room  only  remains 
unrented,  while  one  yields  little  more  than  a  nominal  rent,  held  by 
a  tenant  at  will. 

The  directors  have  been  restrained  from  active  efforts  to  raise 
additional  funds  on  account  of  the  depressed  state  of  business  in 
the  hope  that  a  better  outlook  and  fairer,  prospects  would  soon 
appear.    A  debt,  in  form  of  a  second  mortgage,  was  incurred  by  the 
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most  unlooked-for  circumstances,  of  the  sum  of  $50,000.  If  this 
were  paid,  even  with  the  present  low  rentals,  the  interest  on  the 
first  mortgage  of  $200,000  could  be  paid,  and  the  necessary  expenses, 
which  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  scale,  could  be  met.  The  securing 
of  at  least  that  sum  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  is  felt  to  be  a 
matter  of  necessity.  Too  large  an  amount  of  sacred  funds  has  been 
already  invested  here  not  to  make  great  efforts  to  secure  enough 
more  to  preserve  and  make  permanently  available  this  invaluable 
property.  The  usefulness,  in  the  line  of  religious  efforts  to  which 
this  property  was  dedicated,  and  to  which,  indeed,  it  has  been  thus 
far  appropriated,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  question  or  doubt  The 
Congregational  House  touches  very  many  unseen  as  well  as  many 
obvious  points  of  social  and  strictly  Christian  interests,  otherwise  not 
so  favorably  reached,  if,  indeed,  they  were  otherwise  reached  at  all. 
It  seems  strange,  therefore,  that  not  a  few  of  our  ministers,  and  men 
of  wealth,  and  well-to-do  churches  in  this  country,  nay,  in  New  Eng- 
land, nay,  in  Massachusetts,  —  not  to  come  nearer  home,  —  do  not 
seem  to  appreciate  the  immediate  and  ultimate  value  of  this  Congrega- 
tional House.  They  do  not  seem  to  see  how  much  the  cause  of  Christ, 
as  represented  by  this  branch  of  the  great  Christian  household,  is 
involved.  Every  other  denomination  that  has  secured  similar  facilities 
and  conveniences  for  their  work  esteems  them  very  highly,  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  abandon  them  for  any  mere  pecuniary  consider- 
ations. If  denominations  with  strong  organic  ties  find  such  a  home, 
headquarters,  and  centre  of  working  forces  of  such  unmistakable 
benefit,  how  much  more  beneficial  must  it  be  to  the  churches  this 
Board  represents,  which  have  no  such  bonds  to  unify  and  keep  them 
in  close  alliance  ?  It  is  only  by  some  such  ties  that  they  can  in  the 
best  way  carry  on  their  part  of  the  world's  evangelization.  In  this 
respect  alone  this  house  has  proved  itself  to  be  both  so  convenient 
and  useful  that  even  the  thought  of  giving  it  up,  for  the  want  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  should  not  be  entertained 
for  one  moment 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  which  ministers  to  our  hope,  that  busi- 
ness is  finding  its  slow  but  apparently  sure  way  into  this  section  ot 
the  city.  Even  since  the  late  stringency  in  financial  affairs  gener- 
ally, the  buildings  that  were  occupied  as  dwellings  three  years  ago 
in  Tremont  Place,  directly  opposite  this  house,  are  now  devoted  to 
business ;  and  on  Beacon  Street,  just  opposite  and  a  little  above, 
three  signs  have  been  put  up  within  the  last  twelve  months,  thus 
giving  good  reasons  to  believe  that  this  entire  street,  quite  to  the 
State  House  comer,  will  be  erelong  devoted  to  business.    Hence, 
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it  may  be  quite  confidently  hoped  that  on  the  return  of  financial 
prosperity  our  rentals  will  increase,  giving  a  more  satisfactory  in- 
come. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  constituency  of  this  Board  real- 
ized more  fully  the  value  and  importance  of  the  library,  which  this 
association  now  has  in  its  safe,  convenient,  light,  and  pleasant 
library  room.  There  are  more  than  20,000  volumes,  and  more 
than  80,000  pamphlets,  which  have  been  gathered  here  within 
the  last  fourteen  years,  without  the  appropriation  of  one  cent 
from  the  funds  of  the  association  to  buy  with.  This  shows  that 
there  are  those  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
available  books  and  pamphlets  which  contain  our  principles,  polity, 
and  history ;  they  willingly  contribute  such  materials  as  they  have 
for  this  purpose,  and  not  a  <few  of  these  gifts  have  been  large  and 
valuable.  This  year  the  association  has  received  the  library  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  H.  Riddel,  formerly  of  Boston,  from  his  executors, 
consisting  of  ten  hundred  and  twenty-one  volumes,  and  six  hundred 
and  ten  pamphlets,  together  with  a  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Riddel,  which 
now  adorns  the  library  room.  Quite  large  gifts  have  been  received 
from  other  sources,  which  are  elsewhere  acknowledged.  True,  a 
large  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  thus  accumulated  are  not 
especially  important,  and  many  of  them  are  duplicates;  but  the 
latter  furnish  an  excellent  capital  for  exchange  and  occasional  sale, 
both  of  which  possibilities  are  made  the  most  of,  solely  to  procure 
what  is  valuable  in  the  line  of  our  specialties. 

With  strictly  Congregational  literature,  this  library  is  now,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  the  best  furnished  of  any  public  library  in  the 
country. 

Of  reports  of  humane,  eleemosynary,  and  religious  societies  of 
general  interest,  State  and  national,  we  have  over  six  hundred  vol- 
umes bound,  and  quite  as  many  unbound ;  and  these  do  not  include 
agricultural,  scientific,  and  educational  reports,  nor  those  of  the 
work  of  the  churches.  If  any  other  library,  public  or  private,  sur- 
passes ours  in  this  particular,  it  is  to  be  congratulated. 

Of  theological  works  we  can  count  quite  three  hundred  volumes, 
and  over  two  hundred  pamphlets,  some  of  which  are  seldom  found 
in  any  other  libraries.  Add  to  these  four  hundred  and  ninety-three 
volumes  of  commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  together 
with  as  many  more  upon  Biblical  literature,  concordances,  introduc- 
tions, dictionaries,  illustrations,  histories,  lectures  on  symbols,  mira- 
cles, parables,  prophecies,  etc.,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  a 
pretty  good  Scriptural  foundation  upon  which  to  rear  our  super- 
structure. 
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Genealogies,  for  which  there  is  now  such  a  demand,  we  have  really 
but  begun  to  gather,  and  of  these  very  few  indeed  come  to  us  as 
gifts,  for  they  readily  find  purchasers,  and  sometimes  at  very  high 
prices ;  and  yet  we  have  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  which  in  value  will  rank  well  with  any  similar  collections* 

Local  histories,  that  is,  histories  of  tovms,  cities,  and  particular 
churches,  are  in  great  demand  now,  especially  since  centennial  and 
bi-centennial  occasions  have  become  so  frequent.  We  seem  obliged 
to  have  them,  if  we  keep  open  doors  at  all.  Besides,  they  are  of 
great  importance  to  us,  containing,  as  every  one  of  them  must,  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  civil  history.  We  have  now  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  volumes  and  pamphlets  of  these,  all  alphabetically  arranged 
and  easily  available.  To  these  may  be  added  a  goodly  array  of 
State,  New  England,  and  national  histories ;  and  numbers  of  such 
important  works  are  coming  in  from  time  to  time,  making  this  col- 
lection of  increasing  value. 

Not  to  specify  further,  it  is  claimed,  and  the  Congregational 
brotherhood  ought  to  know^  that  we  have  here  a  treasure  not  to  be 
lightly  esteemed,  to  which  resort  is  becoming  more  and  more  fre- 
quent, and  the  better  it  is  known  the  more  it  will  be  appreciated  by 
scholars  and  historians. 

The  work  of  the  librarian  and  his  assistant  has  been  mostly  in- 
doors the  past  year.  More  than  twelve  years  ago  a  slip  catalogue 
was  commenced  in  the  hope  of  having  it  completed  within  a  com- 
paratively short  period ;  but  the  increase  of  the  library  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  general  cares  incident  to  the  assistant  librarian's  posi- 
tion on  the  other,  and  more  especially  the  absorbing  care  of  the 
Congregational  Quarterly  for  full  ten  years,  utterly  precluded  any- 
thing like  rapid  progress.  It  is  with  a  relief  which  none  can  feel 
but  those  who  have  been  under  such  a  long-continued  pressure,  that 
that  long-looked-for  end  has  been  substantially  reached.  During 
this  closing  year  the  tens  of  thousands  of  slips  have  been  all  arranged 
alphabetically  in  five  huge  folio  volumes,  made  for  that  exclusive 
purpose;  the  alcoves,  sections,  and  shelves  have  been  numbered; 
the  books  and  pamphlets  have  been  readjusted  with  reference  to  the 
probable  growth  of  the  library,  and  more  than  one  half  of  the  same 
have  been  numbered  in  their  places,  and  the  corresponding  number 
put  upon  its  own  slip  in  the  catalogue,  so  that  whatever  we  now 
have  can  be  readily  found.  Already  the  same  busy  hand  has  com- 
menced what  will  be  a  final  catalogue  upon  cards  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  according  to  a  plan  now  adopted  by  all  the  principal  libra- 
ries of  our  country ;  and  new  books  will  generally  be  thus  registered, 
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and  old  ones  in  the  same  way,  as  fast  as  her  overtasked  time  will 
allow. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  librarian  has  a  small  margin  from 
which  to  derive  funds  to  be  used  for  library  purposes,  such  as  a  one- 
hundred-dollar  rental  from  the  Statistical  Society  for  the  use  of  two 
alcoves,  such  as  the  occasional  sale  of  some  duplicates  and  scraps  of 
waste  paper,  —  all  of  which  is  most  carefully  preserved.  The  amount 
thus  derived  this  year  is  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars  and 
ninety-seven  cents.  With  this  the  librarian  pays  for  the  periodicals 
and  newspapers  for  our  reading-table  and  paper-stand,  all  express 
expenses,  for  all  binding  that  we  have  done,  amounting  to  an  aver- 
age of  about  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  with  the  residue,  if 
any  there  be,  he  purchases  a  few  of  the  many  books  so  much  needed 
here,  that  money  alone  will  buy. 

For  further  details  respecting  finance  and  the  library,  see  reports 
of  the  treasurer  and  the  library  committee. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  LIBRARY. 

The  condition  and  prospects  of  the  library  are  on  the  whole  very 
good.  The  number  of  volumes  is  now  24,532,  of  which  5,724  are 
duplicates.  The  increase  during  the  past  year  has  been  2,132.  The 
pamphlets,  inclusive  of  duplicates,  number  about  88,598. 

One  part  of  the  laborious  work  of  cataloguing  the  library  has  been 
finished,  after  more  tljan  twelve  years  spent  upon  it.  Slips  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  up  to  the  present  time 
have  been  arranged  alphabetically  in  five  folio  volumes,  so  that  the 
resources  of  the  library  are  more  accessible  than  ever.  A  new  card 
catalogue  has  now  been  commenced,  in  which  books  hereafter  re- 
ceived will  be  entered,  and  the  books  registered  on  the  slips  will 
also  be  entered  on  the  cards  as  fast  as  practicable.  A  good  begin- 
ning has  also  been  made  in  arranging  the  books  and  pamphlets  for 
easy  reference.  A  very  popular  feature  of  the  library  is  the  read- 
ing-table, on  which  American  and  European  periodicals  are  placed ; 
and  as  fast  as  funds  will  justify,  it  will  be  wise  to  enlarge  the  number 
of  periodicals  and  bring  still  more  of  students  and  others  whose  co- 
operation is  desirable  into  connection  with  the  library. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  O.  MEANS. 
HENRY  M.  DEXTER. 

ALONZO  H.  QUINT. 

Boston,  May  14, 1877. 
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DONATIONS   OF  BOOKS   AND   PAMPHLETS. 


Abbott,  B«y.  Bdward,  Oambrldge 

Adami,  Rev.  A.  C,  Wethenflold,  Ot. 

Adams,  Hon.  Charles  Franoia,  Qalney 

Aiken,  Prof  Obarlee  A.,  Princeton,  N.  J 

Alden,  Ebenezer,  M.  D.,  Randolph 

AlTord,  Rev.  Frederick,  Nashua,  N.  H 

American  Board  of  Oommls.  for  Foreign  Kisslona,  Boston,  newspapers 

American  College  and  Education  Society,  Boston 

American  Home  KIsslonary  Bodety,  New  York, 

AmericanMissionary  Association,  New  York 

American  Sunday  School  Union,  Philadelphia 

American  Unitarian  Association,  Boston  ...•••• 

Amherst  College,  Amherst 

Andover  Memorial  Hall  Library 

Andover  Theological  Seminary 

Andrews,  I.  W.,  d.  d.,  ICariotta,  O 

Bache,  Dr.  Thos.  Hewson,  Philadelphia,  S  mapa. 

Baker,  Bey.  Smith,  Lowell 

Barrows,  William,  D.  D.,  Beading 

Battell,  Bobbins,  Norfolk,  CU 

Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis 

Bennett,  Rev.  H.  S.t  NaahriUe,  Tenn 

Bisbee,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Huntington 

Blake.  Rev«  S.  L.,  Concord,  N.  H 

Blakely,  Rev.  Quincy,  Campton,  N.  H 

Bliss,  Rev.  C.  R., Wakefield, 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me 

Brigham,  Rev.  David,  So.  Plymouth,  13  mannseripts      .... 

Brooks,  William  G.,  Boston 

Buckingham,  S.  O.,  d.  d.,  Springfield 

Bullard,  Rev.  Asa,  Cambridgeport 

Bullard,  Oen.  Bdward  F.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.       •       .     ' .       , 

Buttriek,  J.  G.,  Lowell 

Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn 

Chamberlain,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Grinnell,  lo 

Chapln,  C.  N.,  Melrose 

Chapman,  Rev.  J.,  Kingston,  N.  H 

Chenery,  Mrs.  William,  Medfield 

Chicago  Theologleal  Seminary    .       .       .       • 

Clapp,  J.  B.,  Boston,  4  pictures 

Cleaveland,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Newburyport 

Oolbnrn,  Jeremiah,  Boston 

Congregational  Club,  Boston 

Congregational  Publishing  Sodety,  Boston 

Congregational  Union,  Canada 

CoogregationnUst,  Proprietors  of,  Boston 

Coolidge,  Rev.  A.  H.,  Leicester 

Cornell,  William  M.,  M.  d.,  Boston,  1  mannsoript 

Crawford,  Rev.  William,  Green  Bay,  Wis 

Cmickshanks,  James,  Chelsea 

Cammlngs,  George,  Medfield 

Cashing.  Andrew,  Boston 

Cusbiog,  Christopher,  d.  d.,  Cambridge 

Cushman,  Rev.  Job 

Daggett,  G.  B.,  d.  d.,  New  London,  Ct. 

Dana,  Miss  Ann  H.,  Marblehead 
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Volft.     FlBnpb. 

Dana,  Charles  B.,  Wellesley              1                10 

Darmwi  Eraatus,  Rochester,  N.  T 4 

Davlea,  Rev.  T.  B.,  Unionville,  Ct. 1 

Davis,  Miw  K.  8.,  Medfleld 1 

Dean,  Silas,  Stoneham 1 

Department  of  Bdncation,  Washington 1                   2 

Dexter,  F.  B.,  New  Haven,  Ot 1 

Dexter,  H.M.,i>- Dm  New  Bedford 10                'fiO 

Durant,  Mrs.  H.  P.,  Wellesley 1 

Dwlght,  Rev.  B.  W.,  Clinton,  N.  Y S 

EUlot,  Rev.  L.  H.,  Bradford,  Vt S 

Bills,  Mrs.  F.  D.,  Medfleld 6 

Emerson,  Rev.  J.  D.,  BIddeford,  Ke 1 

Emery,  Rev.  8.  H.,  No.  lCiddleboro> 1 

Flsber,  Rev.  George  B.,  So.  Hadley  Falls 1 

Flske,  C.  H.,  Weston           1 

FitU,  Rev.  James  H.,  Topsfleld U 

Fowler,  Prof.  W.  C,  Durham,  Ct.     • 1 

French,  Sidney,  Randolph 1 

Frost,  Hon.  Rufiis  8.,  Chelsea            2 

Gleason,  Rev.  John  F.,  Norfolk,  Ot. 2 

Goss,  B.  H.,  Melrose 1 

Green,  8.  A.,  m.  d.,  Boston 2                178 

Green,  Thomas,  Chelsea S 

Greene,  W.  L.  &  Co.,  Boston 1 

Groton,  Town  of  .... 1 

Grout,  Rev.  Henry  M.,  Concord 1 

Grout.  Rev.  Lewis,  West  Brattleboro',  Vt. 1 

Hall,  Mrs.  Robert  B.,  Cambridge 04'              902 

Hamilton,  Rev.  B.  F.,  Boston  Highlands I 

Hamilton,  Rev.  J.  A.,  Norwalk,  Ct. 1 

Harding.  Rev.  W.  M.,  Chelsea           80 

Hassam,  John  T.,  Boston            1 

Hatfield,  E.  F.,  d.  d..  New  York 2 

Haven,  Rev.  John,  Charlton 1 

Havens,  Rev.  D.  W.,  East  Haven,  Ct 1 

Hayes,  Miss  Abby  8.,  Boston     .       .       .       .' 1 

Hazen,  Rev.  A.  W.,  Middletown,  Ct 1 

Hazen,  Rev.  H.  A.,  Blllerioa 1                  1 

Headley,  Rev.  P.  C,  Boston 1 

Hexrlck,  Rev.  8.  E.,  Boston 1 

Holbrook,  J.  C,  D.  d.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 4 

Homer,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  Cambridge 17 

I                                        Homer,  George  F.,  Brookllne,  Estate  of  .      *. 102 

Hough,  J.  J.,  Daubury,  Ct 1 

I                                        Hubbell,  Rev.  William  8.,  Bast  Somervllle 2 

Hutchins,  Charles,  Boston 1 

Hyde,  C.  M.,  D.  D.,  Brimfleld 24                2T9 

I                                        Jameson,  Rev.  B.  C,  East  Medway 1 

I                                         Johnson,  J.  Q.  A.,  Aubumdale 1 

;                                        Kimball,  Rev.  James  P.,  Boston,  1  mannacript 24 

Kirk,  Miss ,  Boston 1                  2 

Lamed,  Miss  Ellen  D.,  Thompson,  Ct. ft 

I                                        Laurie,  Thomas,  d.  d.,  Providence,  R.  1 8 

I                                        Leeds,  Rev.  8.  P.,  Hanover,  N.  H 1 

I                                        Luce,  Rev.  Leonard,  Westford 68 

\                                       Maine  Historical  Society,  Brunswick 1 

Marvia,  Rev.  A.  P.,  Lancaster 1 

I                                        MassachnsetU  Bible  Society 12 

I                                        Massachusetts  Historical  Society 8                  1 
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MasiAchusetta,  State  of 12                 13 

ICmiis,  James  H.,  d.  d.,  Dorchester 1                 21 

Hears,  Rev.  D.  O.,  North  Cambridge 2 

Melledge,  J.  P.,  Cambridge 16                   2 

Meriam»  Rev.  J.,  Randolph,  0 1 

Merrill,  Gyles  F.,  Haverhill 1 

Merwifl,  Rev.  B.  J.  M.,  Wilton,  Ct 1 

IContagae,  Rev.  B.  J.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis 2 

Moore,  Rev.  William  H  ,  Hartford,  Ct 2 

Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  So.  Hadley  Falls 1 

Manson,  Rev.  Myron  N.,  Neponset 4 

New  Bedford,  City  of 1 

New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society 1 

Noble,  Rev.  Mason,  Jr.,  Sheffield 1                   1 

Noyes,  Mrs.  Nancy,  Oxford,  N.  Y 25                 86 

Orcatt,  Rev  Samuel;  Plumb,  George  H.;  Griggs,  Rev.  L.  8.;  Woloott,  Ct.  1 

Packard,  Rev.  A.  S.,  Brunswick,  Me 1 

Packard,  Rev.  E.  N.,  Evanston,  111.  . 1 

PAige,  Ludas  R.,  d.  d.,  Cambridge 1 

Palmer,  Rev.  William  8.,  Norwich,  Vt. 1 

Parker.  John  Cotton,  Falmouth 8 

Patton,  W.  W.,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  HI 2 

Porter,  Rev.  E.  G.,  Lexington 1 

Prince,  Mrs.  James  H.,  Winchester 1 

Punehard,  Rev.  George,  Boston 44                 26 

Quincy,  Edmund,  Dedham 2 

Richardson,  C.  A.,  Chelsea 1 

Riddel,  Rev.  B.  H.,  Tamworth,  N.  H.,  Estate  of 1021               610 

Robinson,  Edward  A.,  Cambridge 160                 66 

Rogers,  W.  B  ,  Everett 1 

Ropes,  Hardy,  Cambridge,  Estate  of 40                 40 

Sale,  #ohn,  Chelsea 8 

Salisbury,  Prof.  B.  E.,  New  Haven,  Ct 1 

Sanborn,  Prof.  E.  D.,  Hanover,  N.  H 2 

Sargent,  Moses  H.,  Newton,  3  pictures 4 

Sherman,  Rev.  Charles  S.,  Nassau,  N.  T 1  • 

Shipman.  Rev.  T.  L..  Jewett  City,  Ct. 1 

Smith,  Dr.  Alfired,  Peterboro',  N.  H.,  through  the  **  CongregatlonaUst*'     .  1 

Smith,  Rev.  Henry  B.,  Greenfield,  Ct 1 

Smuoker,  Isaac,  Newark,  0 1 

Snow,  S.  T.,  Boston 8 

Spalding,  Rev.  George  B.,  Dover,  N.  H 1 

Stavers,  John,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.      . 2 

Btiokney,  Joseph  Henry,  Baltimore,  Md.,  2  pictures. 

StockwelU  8.  N.,  Boston 196 

Stone,  E.  C,  Hartford,  Ct 6 

Storrs,  R.  8.,  d.  n.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1 

Stryker,  Gen.  William  8.,  Trenton,  N.  J 1 

Tarbox,  I.  N.,D.D..  Wen  Newton 1                 68 

Tenney,  A.  C,  Chelsea  (manuscript,  bound) 1 

Tenney,  Rev.  E.  P..  Ashland I 

Theological  Institute,  Hartford,  Ct 2 

Thompson,  A.  C,  d.  d.,  Boston  Highlands 4 

Thompson,  Rev.  Leander,  No.  Wobum 1 

Thornton,  J.  Wingate,  Boston 1 

Trowbridge,  Thomas  R.,  New  Haven,  Ct 1 

Tyler,  Mrs.  J.  C,  Nowburyport 88 

Vermont  Historical  Society 1 

Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 1 

Walker,  Rev.  George  F.,  Blaokstone 1 
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Wbeaton  Female  Seminary,  Norton 1 

White,  James,  Boaton 1 

WbttlDg,L.,D.D.,  PhlladelphiA 2 

Wilder,  B.  W..  BoeloQ 1 

Wiley,  John  ft  Bona,  New  York 1 

Wlllard,  Bev.  J.  L.,  New  Haven,  Ot. 1 

WilUama  College,  Wiliiamatown 4 

Window,  ICrs.  ICIron,  Boaton 1 

Wlnthrop,  Hon.  Robert  O.,  Boaton 8 

Woman's  Board  of  Mlaalona,  Boston S 

Wood,  R.  W.,  M.  D.,  Jamaica  Plain 4 

Work.  Mrs.  Ariel,  Billerica,  Batata  of tt 

Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Ct. 1 

Zabriakie,  F.  N.,  D.  D^  Wollaaton  Helgfata S 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND   CONTRIBUTIONS. 

iLLiNon.  Fitohbnrg,  BoUstone  Ch.  and  Soo. .  •    1 6  00 

«•.!  B      r^  -n  a  -^  *«     Liocoln,  Flrst  Ch.  and  Boc 11  00 

Chleago,  Rev. O.B.Sumner $100     Kalden,     "         «•  «• 47  00 

„  Medford,  Myatie «  •• 41 68 

'^A^^'^-  Newton,  Eliot      "  '• 130  10 

F^ebnrg.CongnOh.and8«,.    ...  8  45     WaiUeidWg-rCh.aJisie:  J  T  I    S2 

Mabtlaxid  Waltham,       "          ••          "...     28  88 

^^^"^^^^  Winchester,  "          "          <*     .  .  .  IM  74 


Baltimore,  J.  H.  Silokney,  bal. 

MABSAOHIIlEm. 


New  York. 
Madison,  Cong*I  Ch.  and  Boc.  ....      7  < 


Boston,  Berkeley  St.  Ch.  and  Boo.  ad.  1  00 

•«     Shawmut  Ch.  and  Soo.   ...  161  74 

•'     Highlands,  Bitot  Ch.  and  Soo.     08  61     Nine  Lift  ICembera 0  00 

•*  "         Walnnt  Av.  Ch.  

and  Boc.  .  .  .  170  01                                                                «881  SS 
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Vols.       Punph. 

WboAton  Female  Seminary,  Norton 1 

White,  James,  Boaton 1 

WbltiDg,L.,D.D.,  Philadelphia 2 

Wilder,  B.  W.,  Boeton 1 

Wllejr,  John  ft  Bona,  New  York 1 

Wlllard,  Bey.  J.  L.,  New  Haven,  Ot. 1 

William*  College,  Wmiamatown 4 

Window,  Mrs  MIroD,  Boaton 1 

Wlnthrop,  Hon.  Robert  O.,  Boiton 8 

Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  Boston               2 

Wood,  R.  W.,  M.  D.,  Jamaica  Plain 4 

Work.  Mrs.  Ariel,  Billerioa,  BsUte  of 08 

Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Ot. 1 

Zabrlskie,  F.  N.,  D.  D^  WoUaston  Helghls 2 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND   CONTRIBUTIONS. 

luJHon.                                Fitohbnrg,  BoUstone  Ch.  and  Soo.  •  •  1 5  00 

^-,          B      r^  •»  a                                 H  s^     Lincoln,  First  Ch.  and  Boe.  .....  11  00 

Chicago,  Rev.  CB.Snmner «1 00     Maiden,     "         •«          « 47  00 

„  _                                      Medford,  MysUe  *•          <* 41  68 

J^^^^                                    Newton,  Elfot      *•           •• 180  10 

Second  •*          " 19  81 

jld,  Cong*l  Ch.  and  Soc.  ...  WOO 

MAsrz.Ain>                                Waltham,       •«          "          •«     ...  28  88 

MAiiTi.Ain>.                              Winchester,  «•          "          <*     ...  184  74 


F^ebnrg,CongnCh.andSoo.    ...      8  46     ---  '*     .f^^^jiVn.       Aa S2 

'        **        *  Wakefield,  Cong*!  Ch.  and  Soc.  ...     8Q  00 

Mabtlahd. 
Baltimore,  J.  H.  Sdokney,  bsl, 


Nvw  York. 

«^      ni-ia.  r^       ^a        ^  ■■iwv     Madlson,  Cougl  Ch.  and  Boe.  ....      7  00 

Boston,  Berkeley  St.  Ch.  and  Soc  ad.  1  00                  ■        » 

•«     Shawmut  Ch.  and  Soc.   ...  161  74 

«<     Highlands,  Eliot  Oh.  and  Soc.     08  61     Nine  Life  Members 0  00 

"  »•         Walnnt  Av.  Ch.  

and  Soc.  .  .  •  170  01                                                                $881  28 
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AMERICAN  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION. 
Business  Meeting. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  business  meeting  of  the  American 
Congregational  Union  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  society  in  the 
Bible  House,  New  York  City,  on  Thursday,  May  lo,  1877,  at  half 
past  three  o'clock,  p.  m.  William  Henry  Smith,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
was  chosen  chairman.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Christopher 
Cushing,  D.  D. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  presented,  and 
an  abstract  of  it  read  by  Rev.  C.  Cushing,  d.  d.,  one  of  the  corre- 
sponding secretaries. 

The  treasurer  read  a  summary  of  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
ending  May  i,  1877.     ^^  motion,  it  was 

VoUd^  That  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of  which 
an  abstract  has  been  read,  and  also  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Treas- 
urer, be  accepted,  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following,  Rev.  A.  H.  Clapp,  d.  d., 
Rev.  S.  B.  Halliday,  and  Thos.  W.  Whittemore,  Esq.,  a  committee 
to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  officers  of  the  American  Congregational  Union, 
were  nominated  and  elected :  — 

OFFICERS   FOR  1877-78. 

President, 
ALFRED  S:  BARNES,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Vue-Presidents, 
Rev.  Wm.  Ives  Budington,  d.  d.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Henry  M.  Storrs,  d.  d.,  New  York. 
Hon.  Bradford  R.  Wood,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  O.  E.  Daggett,  d.  d..  New  London,  Conn. 
Hon.  Lafayette  S.  Foster,  Norwich,  Conn. 
Rev.  Edwards  A.  Park,  d.  d.,  Andover,  Mass. 
Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  d.  d.,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Rev.  Isaac  P.  Langworthy,  Boston,  Mass. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Manning,  d.  d.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Rev.  John  O.  Fiske,  d.  d.,  Bath,  Me. 
Rev.  Cyrus  W.  Wallace,  d.  d.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Rev.  H.  D.  KiTCHEL,  D.  d.,  Weybridge,  Vt 
Rev.  C.  L.  GooDELL,  D.  D,,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Rev.  Amos  C.  Barstow,  Providence,  R.  I, 
Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  d.  d.,  Jacksonville,  111. 
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S.  B.  GooKiNS,  Esq.,  Chicago,  III. 

Rev.  Julius  A.  Reed,  Columbus,  Neb. 

Rev.  George  F.  Magoun,  d.  d.,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

Rev.  Trubian  M.  Post,  d.  d.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Rev.  Andrew  L.  Stone,  d.  d.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  d.  d.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Rev.  George  L.  Walker,  d.  d.,  Brattleboro',  Vt. 

Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  d.d..  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dea.  James  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hon.  Marshall  Jewell,  Hartford,  Conn. 

A.  S.  Hatch,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Trustees, 

Rev.  Wm.  Ives  Budington,  d.  d.  Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  d.  d. 

Rev.  David  B.  Coe,  d.  d.  Rev.  S.  B.  Halliday. 

Rev.  Alexander  H.  Clapp,  d.  d.  Rev.  George  M.  Boynton. 

Rev.  Charles  P.  Bush,  d.  d.  Rev.  Wm.  Hayes  Ward,  d.  d. 

Alfred  S.  Barnes.  S.  Nelson  Davis. 

James  W.  Elwell.  Austin  Abbott,  Esq. 

Samuel  Holmes.  Leonard  Hazeltine. 

James  H.  Storrs,  Esq.  Rev.  William  B.  Brown. 

Wm.  Henry  Smith.  Rev.  Rowland  B.  Howard. 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Scudder,  d.  d.  Thomas  W.  Whittemore. 

Rev.  Edward  W.  Gilman,  d.  d.  N.  A.  Boynton. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

N.  A.  CALKINS, 

Recording  Secretary. 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  society  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  called,  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  was  organized  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers :  — 

Chairman, 

WM.  HENRY  SMITH. 

Corresponding  Secretaries, 
Rev.  ray  PALMER,  D.  d.,  69  Bible  House,  New  York. 
Rev.  CHRISTOPHER  GUSHING,  d.d.  20  Cong.  House,  Boston. 

Treasurer  and  Recording  Secretary, 

Prof.  N.  A.  CALKINS,  69  Bible  House,  New  York. 

Counsellors, 

JAMES  H.  STORRS,  Esq. 

AUSTIN  ABBOTT,  Esq. 

Finance  Committee, 
WM.  HENRY  SMITH. 
JAMES  W.  ELWELL. 
ALFRED  S.  BARNES. 
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ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Congregational  Union,  in  submitting 
their  usual  statement  at  the  close  of  another  year,  desire  to  recall  the 
attention  of  the  society  and  its  friends  to  the  original  design  of  the 
organization,  and  to  the  objects,  as  defined  by  the  constitution, 
which  it  was  intended  to  accomplish.  They  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  largeness  of  the  design  and  the  number  and  importance  of 
the  objects  proposed  to  be  attained  are  not  sufficiently  known  even 
to  many  of  those  who  are  regular  contributors  to  its  funds.  It  is 
only  as  these  are  understood  that  it  is  possible  to  judge  intelligently 
of  its  success. 

The  first  article  of  the  constitution  simply  declares  the  legal  name 
of  the  association.  The  first  clause  of  the  second  article  is  as  fol- 
lows: "  The  particular  business  and  objects  of  the  society  shall  be 
to  collect,  preserve,  and  publish  authentic  information  concerning 
the  history,  condition,  and  continued  progress  of  the  Congregational 
churches  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  with  their  affiliated  institutions 
and  with  their  relations  to  kindred  churches  and  institutions  in  other 
countries." 

Accordingly,  for  several  of  its  earlier  years  the  Union  published 
and  circulated  the  Congr^aHonal  Year  Book^  containing  the  most 
complete  statistics  of  our  churches  that  it  was  possible  at  that  time 
to  obtain.  By  great  care  and  labor  from  year  to  year,  a  steady  prog- 
ress was  made  in  the  work  of  collecting  and  systematically  arrang- 
ing these,  until  in  i860  the  Congregational  Quarterly  took  the  place 
of  the  Year  Book^  and  under  the  patient  labor  of  its  editors,  of 
which  corps  the  secretary  of  the  Union  was  always  one,  statistical 
tables  and  lists  of  our  ministers,  with  other  items  of  denominational 
information,  were  printed  in  each  volume.  Recently  the  Quarterly 
has  been  owned  entirely  and  edited  by  one  of  the  secretaries  of  tbe 
Union  and  made  its  special  organ.  At  the  present  time  the  January 
number  embodies  annually  all  facts  and  statistics  in  relation  to  the 
ministers  and  churches  of  our  order,  with  an  approximation  to  accu- 
racy and  completeness  unsurpassed  probably  in  the  records  of  any 
other  religious  body.  It  is  regularly  bought  at  the  office  of  publica- 
tion and  at  the  rooms  of  the  Union  by  many  who  are  not  subscrib- 
ers for  the  entire  year,  such  as  booksellers,  editors,  and  literary  men, 
for  the  well-digested  information  it  supplies.  This  part  of  the  work, 
originally  proposed  for  the  Union,  has  been  well  accomplished,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  our  churches. 
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The  second  clause  of  this  article  of  the  constitution  is  that  it 
shall  be  further  the  business  and  object  of  the  society  "To  pro- 
mote, by  tracts  and  books,  by  devising  and  recommending  to  the 
public  plans  of  co-operation  in  building  meeting-houses  and  parson- 
ages, and  in  providing  parochial  and  pastoral  libraries,  and  in  other 
methods,  the  progress  and  well-working  of  the  Congregational 
Church  polity." 

In  prosecuting  the  undertakings  so  marked  out,  the  Union  has 
systematized  and  effectively  carried  forward  the  church  erection  move- 
ment, has  published  annually  the  statements  and  appeals  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  in  later  years  the  Manual,  in  which  its  whole 
work  has  been  comprehensively  exhibited,  and  the  duty  of  the 
churches,  in  relation  to  the  particular  things  specified,  urged  upon 
them  with  all  earnestness.  Plans  of  meeting-houses  have  been 
procured  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  those  designing  to 
build.  Papers  have  been  prepared  and  read  before  public  bodies, 
and  addresses  made,  not  to  speak  of  circulars  and  special  appeals 
from  time  to  time,  and  for  the  past  five  years  a  page  has  been  pub- 
lished monthly  in  the  Home  Missionary.  Appropriations  for  books 
and  periodicals  have  been  voted  and  paid  to  the  amount  of 
$4,673.82,  and  in  all  practicable  ways  efforts  have  been  made  to 
awaken  our  churches  to  the  duty  of  establishing  Christian  institutions 
on  a  permanent  foundation  in  all  parts  of  our  land. 

A  third  clause  of  the  article  makes  it  the  business  of  the  Union 
"  To  afford  increased  facilities  for  mutual  acquaintance  and  friendly 
intercourse  and  helpfulness  among  ministers  and  churches  in  the 
Congregational  order." 

For  the  purpose  here  specified  it  was  arranged  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Union  to  have  an  annual  address  and  a  collation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  anniversary  of  the  society.  The  effect  of  this  was  to 
bring  many  Congregationalists  together  and  to  facilitate  acquaintance 
and  awaken  personal  sympathies.  As  still  better  adapted  to  the 
ends  in  view,  in  1861  the  "  Social  Reunion  "  was  established.  The 
first  of  the  series  was  held  at  the  Apollo  Rooms,  Broadway,  New 
York,  May  10,  1861,  and  the  year  following  commenced  that  succes- 
sion of  remarkable  gatherings  which  for  a  course  of  years  drew  such 
crowds  to  the  Academy  of  Music  and  did  so  much  to  bring  Con- 
gregationalists together  and  to  direct  public  attention  to  their  prin- 
ciples. 

With  reference  to  the  same  general  objects,  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  Union  was  furnished  with  the  leading  Congregational  papers  and 
magazines,  and  made  a  convenient  place  of  resort  and  centre  of 
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denominational  intelligence  fof  brethren  visiting  the  city.  This 
room  has  been  so  kept  to  the  present  time,  and  in  it  the  Congrega- 
tional ministers  of  New  York  and  vicinity  have  held,  without  cost  to 
them,  their  very  interesting  and  useful  monthly  meetings. 

The  last  clause  of  this  article  of  the  constitution  which  defines  its 
work,  adds,  **  And,  in  general,  to  do  whatever  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion of  individuals  may  do,  in  Christian  discretion,  and  without 
invading  the  appropriate  field  of  any  existing  institution,  for  the 
promotion  of  evangelical  knowledge  and  piety  in  connection  with 
Congregational  principles  of  church  government."  We  need  only 
say  that  in  a  variety  of  ways  the  Congregational  Union  has  rendered 
very  valuable  service  to  pastors  and  other  ministers,  to  particular 
churches  and  to  the  common  cause.  It  is  worth  while  to  -recall  the 
original  design  of  the  organization,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  fulfilled  thus  far. 

From  this  brief  reference  to  the  original  design  of  the  American 
Congregational  Union,  and  what  it  has  actually  done,  it  is  plain  that 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  organized  it  has  been  made  abundantly 
apparent 

CHURCH   BUILDING. 

While  the  Union  has  steadily  fulfilled,  and  is  now  fulfilling,  the 
various  minor  functions  for  which  it  was  intended ;  it  has  accom- 
plished, in  the  work  of  church  building,  an  amount  of  good  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate.  How  much  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  advancing  our  Congregational  home  evangelization  is 
manifest  from  the  great  number  of  churches  which  have  been  enabled 
to  build  their  houses  of  worship.  For  example,  out  of  the  297  churches 
of  Michigan,  aid  has  been  granted  from  the  Albany  and  Forefathers' 
fiinds  and  the  Union  to  105,  or  more  than  half  the  whole  number,  and 
no  houses  have  been  built.  Of  the  245  churches  of  Illinois,  132 
churches  have  been  aided, — more  than  half.  Of  the  233  churches 
of  Iowa,  150  have  received  aid,  and  155  houses  built.  Of  the  108 
churches  in  Minnesota,  52  have  been  aided ;  and  in  other  States  the 
ratio  is  about  the  same.  At  the  present  time  the  urgency  of  the  need 
is  as  great  as  ever.  For  every  home  missionary  sent  into  a  new 
field,  there  of  course  arises,  if  he  is  successfiil,  a  necessity  for  a 
house  of  worship.  Without  it  he  can  do  comparatively  little.  This 
must  continue  to  be  the  state  of  things  till  the  vast  regions  that  are 
yet  opening  to  the  settler  shall  be  occupied.  The  number  of  newly 
organized  churches  that  can  build  their  own  church  edifices  must 
continue  to  be  relatively  small.    It  will  still,  if  we  are  to  evangelize 
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and  save  our  country,  be  indispensable  that  these  churches  receive 
assistance.  We  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  it  is  no  brief  task  that 
we  have  undertaken. 

THE   PAST   YEAR. 

For  the  church-building  work,  as  for  other  departments  of  benev- 
olent effort,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  perhaps  unprecedented 
embarrassment  The  prolonged  depression  of  business  in  all  de- 
partments; the  entire  financial  ruin  of  so  many  men,  and  among 
them  men  of  the  highest  character  and  the  most  generous  impulses ; 
the  vast  shrinkage  of  values  and  the  consequent  curtailment  of  in- 
comes, —  have  rendered  the  churches  accustomed  to  contribute  far 
less  able  to  give  liberally  than  they  have  been  in  former  years.  That 
the  resources  of  the  Union  for  the  year  just  closed  have  not  been 
equal  to  the  pressing  demands  that  have  been  made  upon  the  treas- 
ury, is  in  these  circumstances  certainly  not  surprising.  But  notwith- 
standing all  the  difficulties  so  arising,  —  difficulties  painfully  felt 
alike  by  the  trustees  and  the  needy  churches, — the  work  has  gone 
forward,  and  much  good  has  been  accomplished.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  applications  on  the  files  of  the  Union  during  the  year  has 
been  large.  The  number  of  churches  to  which  grants  have  in  whole  or 
in  part  been  paid  is  twenty-seven.  The  number  to  which  the  Board 
stands  pledged  at  present  is  seventeen.  The  number  in  hand  on 
which,  from  the  state  of  the  treasury,  no  action  has  yet  been  taken,  is 
twenty-five.  That  the  number  of  churches  aided  should  be  less  than 
the  average  of  former  years,  was  reasonably  to  have  been  expected. 
How  much  soever  this  diminution  is  to  be  regretted,  it  may  largely 
be  attributed  to  the  diminished  ability  of  those  on  whom  the  cause 
depends.  The  number  of  churches  contributing  has  increased,  being 
now  six  hundred  and  seventy-two,  and  with  the  smaller  amounts  con- 
tributed have  come  many  expressions  of  regret  that  they  were  not 
larger,  of  unabated  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Union,  and  of  hope 
that  the  sums  may  be  larger  another  year.  On  the  whole,  the  Board 
sees  no  reason  for  discouragement. 

TRIALS  OF  THE  CHURCHES  THAT  ARE  BUILDING. 

To  the  churches  engaged  in  building  houses  of  worship,  the  past 
year  has  brought  many  trials.  Some  that  have  finished  their  houses 
and  come  under  the  necessity  of  paying  their  debts  to  those  who 
have  done  the  work  and  those  who  have  furnished  material,  have 
found  it  impossible  to  collect  their  subscriptions,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  borrow  at  ruinous  rates  of  interest  to  save  their  whole 
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church  property  from  seizure.  Others  have  become  so  impoverished 
by  the  ravages  of  the  locusts,  which  have  destroyed  their  crops  and 
often  rendered  the  future  of  their  settlements  uncertain,  that  they 
have  been  ready  to  sink  into  hopeless  discouragement  Through 
the  press  and  by  personal  appeals,  the  executive  officers  of  the 
Union  have  spread  these  facts  before  the  churches,  and  they  have 
been  probably  to  a  good  degree  appreciated.  But  there  has,  doubt- 
less, prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  an  impression  that  no  great 
harm  will  come  if  churches  engaged  in  process  of  building  are 
obliged  to  wait  awhile  before  their  houses  are  completed,  inasmuch 
as  wood  or  bricks  and  stone  do  not  suffer.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  those  brethren  who  have  furnished  the  lumber, 
bricks,  and  stone,  perhaps  by  mortgaging  their  own  homes,  and  the 
mechanics  whose  families  depend  for  daily  food  on  their  wages,  and 
the  pastors,  who,  in  many  cases,  are  giving  in  a  large  part  of  their 
salaries  while  the  work  of  building  is  going  forward,  must  often 
suffer  greatly. 

Ministers  striving  to  keep  their  families  from  absolute  want,  and 
beloved  Christian  brethren  who  have  been  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
in  order  to  secure  a  place  of  worship,  fainting  under  the  long-continued 
burden  assumed,  could  not  well  be  placed  in  more  trying  circum- 
stances. They  certainly  deserve  the  prayers,  the  sympathy,  and  the 
generous  aid  of  all  who  love  Christ  For  the  elect's  sake,  let  us  hope 
and  pray  that  their  day  of  trouble  may  be  shortened. 

LESSONS    OF   EXPERIENCE. 

May  it  not  still  be  hoped  that  the  painful  experiences  of  these 
years  will  be  found  to  have  taught  some  salutary  lessons  ?  Is  it  cer- 
tain that  there  was  not  a  need  of  some  slight  check  to  the  eagerness 
to  build  church  edifices  on  the  part  of  newly  started  churches  ?  It 
is  easy  to  understand  how  urgently  the  necessity  of  having  a  house 
in  which  to  worship  and  to  organize  Christian  institutions  is  felt,  so 
soon  as  any  new  settlement  with  its  families  is  well  established,  and 
how  almost  hopeless  seems  to  the  missionary  the  task  of  preaching 
and  pastoral  labor  without  one.  It  is  equally  easy  to  see  the  many 
great  advantages  of  having  a  sanctuary  established  in  each  hopefully 
rising  town  at  the  earliest  practicable  period.  But  two  facts  have 
forced  themselves  on  the  attention  of  the  trustees  of  the  Union :  the 
first,  that  too  many  churches  have  attempted  to  build  before  they  had 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to  command  the  means  neces- 
sary to  get  through  j  the  other,  that  churches  larger  and  more  expen- 
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sive  than  present  needs  require  have  been  undertaken,  resulting  in 
great  embarrassment,  when  something  just  meeting  immediate  wants 
might  have  been  provided  with  little  diflSculty.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  distresses  that  have  so  arisen  may  help  to  lead  all  concerned 
to  a  more  careful  and  unbiassed  judgment  as  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  building.  It  ought  not  to  happen  that  help  to  build  should  be 
asked  and  obtained  through  the  sanction  of  brethren  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, in  places  where,  in  two  or  three  years,  more  or  less,  it  is 
found  that  no  church  can  be  sustained.  Apart  from  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  present  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  pro- 
portion as  all  our  benevolent  enterprises  are  successful,  they  make 
larger  and  larger  demands  on  the  resources  of  the  churches,  and  it 
lies  in  the  nature  of  things  that  each  special  department  of  Christian 
work  must  have  its  limit  However  desirable  it  may  be  to  build 
church  edifices  rapidly  and  well,  true  wisdom  and  even  common 
justice  forbids  us  to  make  plans  of  expenditure  larger  than  are  war- 
ranted by  the  means  which  the  giving  churches  are  able  to  bestow. 


CARE  OF  CHURCH   PRGPERl-Y. 

The  care  of  the  church  property,  for  the  preservation  and  right 
use  of  which  the  Union  is  in  various  ways  responsible,  becomes  of 
course  greater  every  year.  It  is  sometimes  a  work  of  great  delicacy, 
and  is  attended  with  many  difficulties.  Some  of  this  property  is 
held  in  trust  for  permanent  security,  by  the  request  of  churches  not 
beneficiaries  of  the  Union;  some  is  held  by  deed  covering  the  entire 
property ;  some  by  mortgage  securing  the  amount  of  money  granted 
them ;  and  a  very  large  amount  under  the  special  contract  of  the 
"  certificate  and  agreement,"  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  church  or 
parish.  .The  ministers  and  leading  men  in  the  new  settlements 
change  so  frequently,  and  the  keeping  of  church  and  parish  records 
is  to  so  great  an  extent  neglected  or  but  very  imperfectly  done,  that 
obligations  and  contracts  are  very  frequently  forgotten ;  and  churches 
are  constantly  liable  to  disappear  from  our  rolls,  either  by  passing 
over  to  some  other  denomination,  or  by  total  failure  to  secure  a  suc- 
cessful standing.  By  vigilant  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Union,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  money  invested  in  churches  that  have  not 
proved  successful,  or  have  changed  their  faith,  has  been  recovered 
and  reapplied  to  other  church-building  enterprises.  The  amount 
so  refunded  is  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Hitherto  the  re- 
recovery  of  these  moneys  has  been  attended  with  very  trifling 
expense.    The  unsuccessful  churches  have  very  generally  been  hon- 
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orable  in  the  prompt  recognition  of  their  obligations  to  the  Union. 
The  Board  will  take  it  as  a  special  favor  if  the  superintendents  of 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  and  the  acting  pastors 
in  the  vicinity  will  send  them  information  in  relation  to  any  church 
edifice  that  becomes  known  to  them  as  not  fulfilling  its  end.  Such 
cases,  when  reported  to  us,  receive  immediate  attention. 


pastors'  libraries. 

As  in  previous  years,  pleas  for  books  have  during  the  present  year 
come  from  many  ministers  on  the  frontier.  Of  course,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  it  has  been  in  the  power  of  the  Board  to  do  com- 
paratively little  to  supply  their  need.  Special  funds  for  this  object 
have  to  a  limited  extent  been  supplied.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired 
that  some  one  who  can  appreciate  this  painful  want  of  brethren  that 
minister  to  the  new  and  weak  churches,  and  can  comprehend  its 
crippling  influence  on  their  ministerial  character  and  usefulness,  may 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  Union  a  special  fund,  the 
interest  of  which  shall  be  annually  appropriated  for  their  relief.  If 
we  had  a  fund  of  $10,000,  the  income  from  which  was  to  be  so 
applied,  especially  in  the  furnishing  of  the  more  indispensable  books 
of  reference,  it  would  unquestionably  augment  greatly  the  power  of 
those  receiving  such  help  and  enrich  their  ministrations.  Until 
something  like  this  shall  be  done,  the  Union  can  do  little  more  than 
to  supply,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  Congregational  Quarterly,  together 
with  a  few  copies  of  the  Bibliotheca  ScM^a  and  New  Englander. 
This  has  been  done  during  the  last  year,  as  in  former  years.  The 
little  aid  so  given  has  been  received  with  warm  acknowledgments  of 
its  value,  and  has,  without  doubt,  in  many  ways  been  advantageous 
to  our  cause. 

WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE? 

The  trustees  desire  to  remind  the  ministers  and  churches  which 
make  up  its  constituency,  that  the  Union,  as  an  organization,  is 
simply  an  agemy  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their  work.  It  is 
believed  by  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  that  the  best  form  of 
church  polity,  and  the  soundest  and  most  healthful  system  of  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  are  given  to  the  new  settlements  in  the  multiplication 
of  Congregational  churches.  It  is  their  conviction  that  to  extend 
this  polity  and  these  doctrines  is  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  our  coun- 
try and  to  Christ.    With  this  view  they  have  been  led  to  undertake 
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the  great  work  of  home  evangelization,  and  this  essential  part  of  it,  — > 
the  work  of  church  erection.  It  is  a  noble  work  indeed  which  has  been 
done  by  Congregationalists  throughout  the  Union.  The  Union  in  all 
this  has  stood  between  the  giving  churches  and  the  churches  requir- 
ing aid,  and  has  systematically  and  earnestly  asked  fiends  of  the 
former,  to  be  dispensed,  with  wise  care  and  full  knowledge  of  each 
case,  to  the  latter.  The  work  of  the  Union,  therefore,  has  been  and  is 
and  must  be  a  work  of  intermediation.  Having  used  all  proper 
measures  to  obtain  funds,  the  trustees  of  the  Union  are  not  respon- 
sible beyond  the  means  placed  in  their  hands  to  be  applied.  They 
sympathize  deeply  with  the  embarrassments  of  churches  that  are 
obliged  to  wait  on  an  exhausted  treasury,  but  they  can  only  repeat  to  the 
giving  churches  the  story  of  these  embarrassments,  and  beg  them  to 
contribute  generously.  It  should  likewise  be  always  kept  in  mind  that 
money  contributed  in  answer  to  such  appeals  is  not  given  to  the  Unions 
but  only  through  it  to  the  suffering  churches.  Whether  the  church- 
building  work  shall  go  on  vigorously,  or  shall  be  checked  more  or 
less  for  want  of  funds,  is  for  the  wise  and  earnest  pastors  and  the 
large-minded  and  Christ-loving  members  of  our  more  prosperous 
churches  to  decide.  No  pains  have  been  spared  during  the  past 
year  in  presenting  the  needs  of  our  cause  and  urging  them  on  the 
attention  of  ministers  and  churches. 


CO-OPERATION  OF  WOMEN. 

In  this,  as  in  other  departments  of  Christian  activity,  it  is  possible 
for  ladies  to  be  of  essential  service.  In  some  congregations  women's 
associations  have  been  organized  and  have  sent  regular  quarterly 
contributions  to  our  treasury.  We  greatly  desire  that  such  associa- 
tions may  be  multiplied.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  there 
are  many  persons  in  the  Congregational  churches  who  fail  to  contribute 
to  the  building  of  houses  of  worship  simply  because  their  attention 
is  not  called  directly  to  the  urgent  importance  of  this  work.  They 
hear  but  little  about  it,  and  are  not  asked  to  lend  their  aid.  In 
those  cases  where  a  few  ladies  in  a  congregation  have  come  to  know 
the  facts,  they  appear  to  have  found  no  difficulty  in  interesting  others 
and  leading  them  to  give  cheerfully.  Are  there  not  other  Christian 
women  who  will  move  in  this  matter  ?  None  suffer  more  for  want 
of  the  house  of  God  and  the  place  of  prayer  than  the  wives  and 
mothers  and  daughters  who  have  gone  from  refined  and  Christian 
homes  to  endure  the  privations  of  frontier  life.  Instances  have  repeat- 
edly occurred  in  which,  when  the  men  in  a  new  settlement  had  not 
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courage  to  undertake  to  build  with  their  inadequate  means,  two  or 
three  holy  women  have  gone  forward  with  prayer  and  effort,  and 
have  persisted  until,  with  the  aid  of  the  Union,  they  have  gained 
their  heart's  desire,  and  have  been  able  to  say  with  joy  and  thank- 
fulness, "How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O 'Lord  of  hosts!" 
Surely  the  Christian  women  in  the  Congregational  churches  cannot 
but  feel  sympathy  with  such,  and  find  pleasure  in  helping  them  to 
provide  what  is  so  necessary  for  them  and  for  their  children. 
If  this  paragraph  shall  meet  the  eye  of  any  Christian  woman  who  is 
in  a  position  to  organize  in  the  church  of  which  she  is  a  member  an 
association  for  this  purpose,  will  she  not  take  at  once  the  necessary 
steps  ?  She  may  so,  perhaps,  accomplish  the  best  work  of  her  life. 
To  have  been  the  means  of  planting  one  church  in  the  wilderness  is 
not  to  have  lived  in  vain. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  pressing  needs  of  many  churches,  some 
of  which  have  been  delaying  the  work  of  building  till  they  are  in 
danger  of  losing  their  opportunity,  and  of  the  great  disadvantages 
to  the  Union  in  the  prosecution  of  our  work  resulting  from  a  con- 
stant pressure  on  our  treasury,  the  trustees  earnestly  commend  the 
claims  of  the  newly  organized  churches  to  the  prayerful  interest  and 
Christian  liberality  of  all  who  love  Christ  and  desire  to  see  our 
whole  land  evangelized.  There  is  great  need  of  a  fresh  enthusiasm 
in  this  work.  May  it  not  be  expected  that,  as  the  fruit  of  the  revi- 
vals which  have  so  widely  blessed  the  land,  there  may  be  a  warmer 
devotion  to  every  form  of  Christian  work,  and  specifically  a  deeper 
sympathy  with  Christian  brethren  who  are  called  to  labor  amidst 
many  and  great  discouragements  in  rearing  Christian  sanctuaries  as 
fast  as  the  home  missionary  plants  new  churches  ?  How  can  those 
to  whom  Christ  has  intrusted  property  better  manifest  their  love  to 
Him  than  by  helping  with  a  liberal  hand  His  faithful  servants  to 
open  in  the  lonely  wastes  the  living  fountains  of  salvation  ?  Will 
not  every  Congregational  pastor  take  care  that  his  people  have  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  this  end? 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

RAY  PALMER, 
CHRISTOPHER  CUSHING, 

Secretaries, 
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SUMMARY  OF  TREASURER'S   REPORT. 

American   Congregational   Union  in  account  with  N.  A.  Calkins, 

Treasurer, 


Cr, 

1877. 

May  1.    By  Balance  in  Treuanr,  May  1, 1876 

*<  BecelpU  from  California $2,857  60 

"         •*          "    CJolorado 14  00 

"          "           "    Connecticut 4,640  04 

**         **           **    District  of  Colombia 68  00 

"          "           "    IIlinolB 2,018  68 

•'          "           "    Indiana 60  00 

'•          "           •'    Iowa 1,103  14 

**          '<           *'    Kannas 668  88 

"          "           •*    Maine 1,652  91 

"    Maryland 51  74 

"          *<           "    Mnuachatetts 6,394  76 

'*         •«           ••    Michigan 1,187  28 

"          ••           •     MinnesoU 490  76 

'*          "           "    Missouri 187  S3 

"          "           "    Nebraska 95  47 

*•          *'           "    Nevada 6  00 

*'         '<           *'    New  Hampshire 849  34 

"          "           "    New  Jersey 188  36 

'•          "           "    New  York 1,657  92 

"          "           "    Ohio 792  72 

"          *•           •*    Pennsylvania 85  66 

'*         *'           "    Rhode  Island 1.994  00 

**          *•          ••    Tennessee 10  00 

•*          "           "    Vermont 4,111  81 

"          "           "    Wisconsin 666  99 

*<         "           **    Mlsoellaneoas «2,629  30 

"  Bale  of  land  In  Iowa 300  00 

"       "       Year  Books 6  60 

•I       ««       Interest 81  66 


*In  Annual  Report,  to  be  distributed  among  the  States. 


1877. 
May  1.    To  Appropriations  paid  to  aid  in 
gational  churches,  as  follows : 

Oakland,  2d  Cong.  Church, 

San  Bernardino,       "  " 

Busanvllle,       1st     «  " 

Sonoma,  '*  '* 


$76  86 


$32,808  24 
$82,969  00 


Dr. 

building  houses  of  worship  for  Oongre- 


California,  (Special) 

*'  (Special,  $826) 


$2,000  00 

1,826  00 

600  00 

600  00 


Broughton,  Cong.  Church,  IlllnoiB, 

Chenoa,          "          ••  " 

Aflon,      Pilgrim  0>ng.  Clhuroh,  Iowa, 

Anita,                        "           »•  " 

Garden  Prairie,  1st  "           "  " 

Golden  Prairie,         "           •'  " 

Humboldt,                "          «'  •« 

Wauooma,        1st     "          •*  " 

OtUwa,  1st  Cong.  Church,  Kansas, 

Abbot  Village,  Cong.  Church,  Maine, 
AtMwnA  carried  /on»ard       .... 


(Special,  $466) 

^Special) 

(Special,  $2,611) 
(Special,  $1,866.94) 


-$4,826  00 


600  00 


-    1,966  00 

2,061  00 

2,306  04 

$12,066  04 
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Amount  brought  fbnoard 

Oftnnonsbargh,  let  Ck>nf .  Obnroh,  IClohigan, 

CJedarSpriDgB,   «•      "          ••  " 

Chwe,                         "          "  " 

DorrVlIli«e,    lit     "          "  " 

Farwell.              "      •*          "  «• 

Stanton,                     •«          ••  " 


$12,0U1 


(Speotal.  $6S3) 
(Bpedal) 
(Spedal,  $87) 
(Bp«eial,  $4M) 


Brainard,  Cong,  Chareh, 

York,  1st  Cong.  Obnreb, 

Rentaelaer  Falls,  Oong .  Oharoh, 
Band  Bank,  ••  «* 

Lorain,  lit  Ck>ng.  Ohnroh, 
Knoxville,  Oong.  Obnreh, 
Angelica,  Oong.  Oharcb, 


ICInnoMta,  (Spmrial) 

Nebraska, 

New  York, 

«*  (Bpedal,  $145) 

Ohio,  (Speetal) 

Penneylvanla, 

Wlaoondn,  (Bpeeial,  $106) 


Total  amount  paid  to  twtnt7..aeTen  ohnrohea 

PaldlnaldofPaston'Librmrlea       .       .       (Bpedal,  $1,111.15] 

Paid  for  Salaries  of  Ofloers  and  Clerks  .... 

"  **  Rent  and  beating  Offleea,  New  York  and  Boaton 

'*  "  Sundrr  Office  ^Kpensea 

<i  «  Trayelllng  Expenses  of  Beeretaries  . 

**  **  AnnlverRAry  Bzpensrs  In  New  York  and  Boaton 

"  **  Annnal  Reports,  Circulars,  and  Advertising  . 

«•  •*  One  page  in  '<  Home  Missionary,**  one  year    • 

**  **  Postage,  Telegrams,  Btotionery,  and  Express 

"  **  Legal  Feee 

"  "  Life  Members' Oertifloatea        .... 


Total  Disbursements  for  tbe  year. 
Balance  in  Treaanry  May  1, 1877 


806  00 
$21.106  60 

$i«4noo 


$8,181  00 

021  00 

21  76 

186  12 

83  47 

161  70 

200  00 

110  76 

8  60 

2] 


$0,77160 


$83,400 
668 


Examined  and  f^und  correct. 
Nkw  YomK,  May  10,  ISH. 


$82,Me00 


Thos.  W.  Whittbmobx.  Auditor, 
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WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS    STEARNS. 

The  presidents  of  our  American  colleges  have  had  a  char- 
acter and  a  history  of  their  own.  While  differing  widely  from 
each  other  as  individuals,  they  have  had  so  much  in  common  — 
common  antecedents,  characteristics,  and  qualifications  —  that 
they  may  well  be  considered,  not  exactly  as  a  calling  or  pro- 
fession, not  quite  a  genus  or  species,  but  a  class  or  order  in 
society,  and  that  as  unique  as  American  society  itself.  With 
few  exceptions,  and  those  so  marked  as  only  to  prove  the  rule, 
they  have  themselves  been  graduates,  the  earlier  presidents  of 
each  college  of  necessity  alumni  of  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities either  in  our  own  land  or  in  the  mother  country,  but  the 
later  ones,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  graduates  of  the  insti- 
tutions over  which  they  were  called  to  preside.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  them  were  tutors,  and  a  scarcely  less  percentage 
professors  and  heads  of  departments,  before  they  were  elected 
to  the  presidency.  Almost  all  of  them  have  been  clergymen, 
and  for  the  most  part  pastors  of  the  college  church,  preachers 
to  the  faculty  and  students,  perhaps  also  professors  of  theology 
in  their  respective  institutions.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  pre- 
viously, for  a  short  time  at  least,  pastors  of  other  churches, 
some  invited  first  to  a  professorship  and  thence  to  the  presi- 
dency, others  called  from  the  pastorate  directly  to  the  president's 
chair ;  now  and  then  one,  like  Pres.  Wpolsey,  on  passing  from 
the  professorship  to  the  presidency,  was  ordained  to  the  minis- 
try as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the  presidential  office. 

Kntered  according  to  Act  of  Congreas,  in  the  year  1877,  ^7  Christophbr  CushinGi  in  the 
Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congresa,  at  Waahington. 

SICOND  SSRIXS.  — VOL.    IX.     NO.  4«  I 
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That  the  tutorship  and  the  professorship  are  good  schools  of 
preparation  for  the  presidency  will  not  be  disputed.  The  pre- 
vailing usage  of  seeking  a  president  among  the  alumni  of  the 
college  and  in  the  faculty  is  equally  natural  and  attended  with 
advantages  too  obvious  to  require  mention.  Nor  can  it  have 
been  without  sufficient  reason  that  our  colleges  have,  for  so 
long  a  period  and  with  so  few  exceptions,  chosen  clergymen 
for  their  presidents.  Our  oldest  and  the  larger  part  of  all  our 
colleges  were  founded  by  the  churches,  or  rather  by  the 
Christian  people  of  the  several  States,  for  the  threefold  pur- 
pose of  educating  pastors  for  the  churches,  rulers  for  the 
States,  and  teachers  for  the  schools  ;  and  of  these  three  objects 
(if  they  would  not  have  repudiated  any  distinction  or  compari- 
son among  them),  the  first  was  that  which  lay  nearest  their 
hearts.  These  clerical  presidents  were  the  chosen  representa- 
tives of  an  idea  which  was  sacred  in  the  estimation  of  the 
founders,  and  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  people  —  the  idea 
of  a  natural  and  inseparable  connection  between  the  schools 
and  the  churches,  between  learning  and  religion.  They  were 
the  fit  agents  for  the  Christian  education  of  the  leading  and 
ruling  minds  of  a  Christian  people.  Indeed,  the  clergy 
always  have  been,  in  fact,  and  are  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
office,  not  only  a  ruling  order,  but  a  teaching  profession.  The 
work  of  the  pulpit  and  the  pastorate  is  largely  educational ; 
"  the  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  the  people 
should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth."  He  is  ex  officio  a  teacher 
and  trainer.  His  tastes,  his  habits,  his  aptitudes,  his  aims 
and  ends  are,  far  beyond  any  of  the  other  learned  professions, 
those  of  an  educator.  The  higher  education  falls  under  the 
eye  and  into  the  hands  of  the  minister,  almost  as  naturally  as 
that  of  the  family  and  of  the  primary  school  is  the  sphere  of 
woman.  And  if  the  New  England  clergy  of  the  olden  time 
were  a  kind  of  untitled  nobility,  —  the  nobility  of  learning  and 
moral  worth,  and  social  as  well  as  spiritual  influence,  —  the  pres- 
idents of  our  colleges  have  been  the  /lite  of  that  aristocracy. 
At  the  same  time,  these  presidents  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  shrewd,  practical,  business  men,  capable  not  only  of 
educating  and  governing,  but  of  well  and  wisely  administering 
the  finances,  and  managing  all  the  concerns  of  the  institutions 
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committed  to  their  care.  To  a  very  great  extent  they  have 
been  the  leading  men  of  their  times,  guides  of  public  opinion, 
organizers  of  societies  and  institutions,  ruling  minds  in  the 
church  and  the  State. 

In  proof  of  what  we  have  said  of  the  antecedents  of  our 
presidents,  we  have  carefully  examined  the  triennials  of  all  our 
older  colleges,  and  find,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  exceptions 
to  be  only  sufficient  to  prove  the  rule.  The  statistics,  if  we 
had  time  to  ^ive  them,  would  fully  justify  our  assertions,  and 
the  details  would  only  deepen  the  impression.  In  demonstra- 
tion of  the  character  and  influence  which  we  have  claimed 
for  them,  we  have  only  to  mention  the  names  of  Chauncy 
and  Mather,  of  the  Old  Academy,  Webber  and  Kirkland 
and  Quincy,  of  the  Middle,  and  Everett  and  Sparks  and  Fel- 
ton,  of  the  New  at  Cambridge;  of  Daggett  and  Stiles  and 
Dwight  and  Day  and  Woolsey,  at  Yale;  of  Edwards  and 
Davies  and  Witherspoon  and  Green,  at  Princeton ;  of  Whee- 
lock  and  Dana  and  Tyler  and  Lord,  at  Dartmouth  ;  of  Fitch 
and  Griffin  and  Hopkins,  at  Williams,  and  of  many  others 
scarcely  inferior  to  these  stars  of  the  first  magnitude, —  stars 
not  only  in  the  educational  and  literary  firmament,  but  in 
the  moral,  social,  and  religious  sphere ;  not  only  presidents 
of  colleges,  but  angels  of  the  seven  churches;  the  repre- 
sentative men,  not  only  of  the  institutions  over  which  they 
presided,  but  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  lived. 
If  we  had  time  to  glance  at  the  presidents  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, we  should  find  them  sustaining  much  the  same  relation 
to  the  Episcopal  Church  as  those  of  Harvard  and  Yale  to  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  those  of  the  college  of  New 
Jersey  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  exerting  a  like  com- 
manding influence  in  the  social,  civil,  and  religious  affairs  of 
the  State  and  the  nation.  And  if  we  were  to  follow  out  in  like 
manner  the  history  of  the  younger  colleges,  we  should  find 
that  their  presidents  generally  have  been  not  mere  men  of  the 
cloister  and  the  school,  but  men  who  have  made  their  mark 
directly  or  indirectly  as  the  leaders  of  thought,  opinion,  and 
action  in  the  church  also,  and  in  the  community.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  the  country,  especially  of  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States,  might  be  written  in  a  book  of  the  lives  and 
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times  of  our  college  presidents,  quite  as  properly,  quite  as 
truly,  quite  as  fully  as  in  the  lives  of  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  candidates  for  the  presidency. 

Amherst  College  has  had  four  presidents,  exclusive  of  him 
who  has  just  entered  upon  the  office,  —  Moore,  Humphrey, 
Hitchcock,  and  Stearns,  all  honored  names,  and  known  in  the 
history  not  of  the  college  only,  but  of  the  churches,  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  of  the  country  —  Moore,  who  launched  the 
good  ship  with  sails  all  set,  and  entered  on  the^  voyage  with 
a  brave  and  faithful  crew,  as  an  experienced,  loved,  and  trusted 
captain,  but  had  scarcely  left  the  harbor  when  his  life  was  sac- 
rificed to  the  hardships,  dangers,  and  difficulties  of  the  enter- 
prise ;  Humphrey,  who  took  the  helm  amid  storms  and  counter 
currents  and  carried  the  ship  safely,  bravely  out  to  sea,  till  at 
length,  adverse  winds  and  favoring  gales  both  failing,  it  lay 
becalmed,  and  almost  perished  for  lack  of  supplies ;  Hitchcock, 
who  raised  the  wind,  put  on  board  new  rigging,  and  furnished 
it  with  needful  supplies,  and  then  resigned  the  command  to 
another,  still  standing  by  the  ship,  however,  in  the  place  of  a 
subordinate ;  and  Stearns,  who  made  the  ship  over  again,  put- 
ting in  new  timber  and  plank,  and  working  over  and  polishing 
up  the  old  hulk  till,  like  the  sacred  vessel  which  went  annually 
from  Athens  to  Delos,  it  became  a  question  among  outsiders 
whether  or  not  it  was  the  same  vessel,  though  neither  captain 
nor  crew  ever  doubted  its  identity :  Moore,  who  by  his  per- 
sonal magnetism,  attracted  students,  allayed  popular  prejudice, 
and  conciliated  favor  for  "  The  Charitable  and  Collegiate  Institu- 
tion at  Amherst'';  Humphrey,  who  wrested  from  a  reluctant 
legislature  the  charter  of  "  Amherst  College^'  and  impressed 
upon  the  college  in  its  forming  period  his  own  practical,  sen- 
sible, vigorous,  manly,  and  lofty  Christian  character ;  Hitchcock 
who,  without  relaxing  in  the  least  the  religious  influence  which 
ruled  and  shaped  it  from  the  first,  gave  it  a  national  and  world- 
wide reputation  as  a  museum  and  school  of  science  ;  and 
Stearns,  who  broadened  and  deepened  the  foundations,  enlarged, 
adorned,  and  enriched  the  superstructure,  and  wrote  all  over  it 
the  largest,  broadest,  and  highest  education,  and  all  for  Christ 

Amherst  has  been  fortunate,  —  let  me  rather  say  happy — in 
its  presidents,  so  different  one  from  another,  yet  each  so  fitted  to 
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his  place  in  the  series  and  his  part  in  the  work,  and  all  so  emi- 
nent for  their  wisdom  and  goodness.  Nor  has  the  college  only 
been  blessed  by  their  influence.  In  one  or  two  respects  the 
history  of  Amherst  presidents  has  been  a  little  anomalous. 
None  of  them,  prior  to  the  present  incumbent,  has  been  an 
alumnus  of  the  college,  and  one  of  them  was  not  a  graduate  of 
any  college  ;  but  in  other  respects  they  illustrate  the  general 
rule,  fall  into  the  illustrious  line  of  their  fellows,  and  belong  to 
the  high  order  or  class  of  college  presidents.  The  first  presi- 
dent was  transferred  from  another  college,  of  which  he  had  been 
first  a  professor  and  then  the  president.  The  third  was  pro- 
moted from  a  professorship  here  to  the  presidency,  though  he 
hardly  considered  it  a  promotion,  and  he  fell  back  into  the 
ranks  just  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  college  would  allow.  The 
other  two  were  called  directly  from  the  pastorate  of  important 
churches.  They  had  all  been  pastors  of  other  churches,  and 
all  became  pastors  of  the  College  Church.  They  all  preached 
more  or  less  in  other  pulpits,  besides  that  of  the  college,  were 
moderators  of  councils,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  ordination 
of  ministers.  They  all  lifted  up  their  voice  on  great  moral  and 
social  questions,  and  made  their  influence  felt  in  public  affairs. 
Dr.  Humphrey  was  a  pioneer  in  the  temperance  reformation,  a 
leader  in  revivals  and  missions,  a  standard-bearer  of  moderate 
orthodoxy,  a  trusted  guide  of  the  Congregational  and  Presby- 
terian Churches  ;  his  voice  was  often  heard  like  a  trumpet  on 
slavery,  on  duty  to  the  Indians,  and  other  national  questions. 
Pres.  Hitchcock,  besides  such  or  similar  services  to  the 
churches  and  the  country,  was  a  pioneer  in  geology,  the 
collector  and  classifier  of  the  earliest  discovered  footmarks, 
the  originator  and  first  president  of  the  American  Geological 
Society,  and  one  of  the  founders  and  fathers  of  American 
science.  Dr.  Stearns  was  chairman  of  the  School  Committee 
during  the  larger  part  of  his  pastorate  and  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  in  his  presidency; 
he  was  a  trustee  of  Phillips  Academy  and  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover;  he  was  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Home  Missionary  Society,  and  a  leading  corporate  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  ;  he  was  not 
only  a  frequent  and  prominent  member  of  local  and  national 
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councils,  but  an  authority  in  questions  pertaining  to  Congrega- 
tional order ;  and  especially  during  the  war,  he  not  only  sum- 
moned his  fellow-citizens  to  the  service  of  their  country  by 
public  discourses,  and  inspired  large  assemblies  with  courage 
and  strength  by  his  prayers,  but  he  was  himself  an  example  of 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  almost  a  law  of  patriotic  duty  and 
devotion. 

In  the  county  of  Middlesex,  midway  between  Lexington  and 
Concord,  on  the  banks  of  Concord  River,  and  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Boston,  lies  a  pleasant  but  small  and  obscure  farm- 
ing town,  with  less  than  a  thousand  inhabitants,  which,  when  it 
was  set  off  from  Concord  and  Billerica  in  1729,  took  its  name 
from  Bedford  in  old  England.  The  fourth  minister  of  this 
town  (for  he  was  settled  by  the  town,  and  the  whole  town  at- 
tended one  church  and  had  but  one  minister)  was  Rev.  Samuel 
Stearns,  son  of  Rev.  Josiah  Stearns,  of  Epping,  N.  H.  Soon 
after  his  settlement  in  1796  he  bought  a  large,  convenient,  and 
for  a  country  parsonage  in  those  days,  rather  stately  mansion, 
which  had  been  recently  built  near  the  meeting-house,  and  a 
farm  of  about  twenty  acres  lying  around  it.  At  the  time  of  his 
installation  his  salary  was  JI333.33  and  eighteen  cords  of  wood ; 
fifteen  years  afterwards  it  was  raised  to  Jlsoo  and  twenty  cords 
of  wood,  which  it  never  exceeded.  The  town,  however,  loaned 
him  the  sum  of  Jl  1,000  without  interest  with  the  stipulation 
that  he  should  repay  the  principal  "  whenever  he  should  cease 
to  supply  the  desk."  In  this  parsonage  there  were  bom  to 
Samuel  and  Abigail  French  Stearns  one  more  than  the  patri- 
archal number  of  childen,  eleven  of  whom,  five  sons  and  six 
daughters,  lived  to  adult  age.  They  were  all  taken  to  the 
parish  church  and  baptized  the  first  Sabbath  after  their  birth ; 
one  of  them,  the  subject  of  this  memorial,  happening  to  be 
born  on  the  Sabbath,  was  carried  on  the  very  day  of  his  birth, 
in  the  cold  and  wintry  month  of  March,  to  the  old  meeting- 
house, which  had  never  known  the  luxury  of  a  fire,  and  dedi- 
cated in  baptism  to  the  God  of  his  fathers.  They  were  brought 
up  on  what  Macaulay's  biographer  calls  "  the  old  Scotch  sys- 
tem," and  what  we  may  with  equal  propriety  call  the  early  New 
England  system  of  "  education  in  ministers*  families,  viz.,  pure 
air,  simple  diet,  and  a  solid  training  in  knowledge,  human  and 
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divine."  The  five  sons  were  all  sent,  one  after  another,  to  Phil- 
lips Academy,  four  of  them  were  educated  where  the  father  also 
had  been  graduated,  in  the  University  at  Cambridge,  and  three 
of  them  studied  for  their  father's  profession  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover,  though  the  majority  of  them  have  since 
given  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  to  the  work  of  education. 
The  second  of  these  five  sons,  the  fourth  of  these  eleven  chil- 
dren, was  William  Augustus  Stearns,  afterwards  president  of 
Amherst  College.  The  oldest  son,  Samuel  Horace,  was  the 
gifted,  eloquent,  and  devoted  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church 
in  Boston,  who,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  ministry,  died  in 
the  fruitless  quest  of  health  in  a  foreign  land,  and  of  whose  too 
short  life  his  next  younger  brother,  Pres.  Stearns,  published 
a  touching  memorial.  The  third  son  is  Rev.  Jonathan  French 
Stearns,  d.  d.,  the  honored  and  useful  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.  The  fourth  son,  Mr.  Josiah 
Atherton  Stearns,  is  now  principal  of  the  Norcross  School  for 
girls  in  Boston,  in  which  city  he  has  spent  most  of  his  life  as 
an  educator.  The  youngest  son,  Rev.  Eben  Perry  Stearns 
D.  D.,  is  chancellor  of  the  University  and  president  of  the  State 
Normal  School  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

There  are  few  more  simple  and  touchingly  beautiful  pictures 
of  the  life  of  a  minister's  family  in  New  England  than  that 
which  the  filial  piety  of  Pres.  Stearns  has  sketched  in  the 
Congregational  Quarterly  (Vol.  X,  1868)  of  the  every- 
day life  —  especially  the  religious  life  —  in  his  father's  house. 
Industry  and  economy,  study  and  piety,  culture  and  kind- 
ness, went  hand  in  hand.  Dr.  Goodell  was  sure  that  his 
godly  father  had  prayed  over  every  foot  of  his  farm  in  Temple- 
ton,  whether  he  had  worked  over  every  foot  of  it  or  not.  Dr. 
Stearns  had  the  best  possible  evidence  that  his  father's  sons 
had  worked  over  every  inch  of  that  farm  in  Bedford.  Doubt- 
less they  prayed  over  it  too.  I  should  not  wonder  if  some 
of  them  sometimes  cried  over  it,  but  not  often,  for  generally 
they  did  their  work  cheerfully,  hopefully,  lovingly  together, 
and  they  did  it  well.  Gradually  they  transformed  acre  after 
acre  and  lot  after  lot,  till  now,  with  some  later  finishing  touches 
from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Josiah  Stearns,  who  still  holds  and  tills 
it,  fields,  —  which  were  so  rocky  that,  after  fencing  them  with 
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double  walls  of  immense  thickness,  rocks  and  stones  with- 
out number  had  to  be  sunk  in  drains  and  pits  to  get  rid  of 
them,  —  have  become  smooth  and  beautiful  meadows.  These 
eyes  have  seen  the  transformation ;  for  I  have  myself  been  on 
pilgrimage  to  this  Old  Manse,  —  in  my  heart's  just  estimation 
quite  as  worthy  to  be  thus  visited  as  the  more  famous  "  Old 
Manse  "  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Concord,  —  and  have  seen 
the  well-kept  mansion,  and  the  religiously  cherished  Lombardy 
poplars  in  front,  and  the  carefully  preserved  chambers  where 
the  good  man  studied  and  slept,  and  the  charmed  and  charming 
circle  of  children  and  children's  children  that  gather  every 
summer  in  the  old  homestead,  in  filial  love  and  brotherly  and 
sisterly  afEection,  to  enjoy  each  other's  society,  to  bow  together, 
around  the  ancestral  altar,  and  to  inherit  the  patriarchal 
blessing. 

The  wife  of  Samuel  Stearns  and  mother  of  William  was 
Abigail  French,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Jonathan  French,  of 
Andover,  and  was  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Alden  on  both 
her  father's  and  mother  s  side.  The  mother  of  Samuel  Stearns 
and  grandmother  of  William  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Ruggles,  the  second  minister  of  Billerica;  the  great-grand- 
mother of  William  was  the  niece  of  Rev.  John  Williams,  of 
Deerfield,  and  his  great-great-grandmother  was  the  daughter 
of  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  minister  of  Andover  and  Newbury. 
In  view  of  such  an  ancestry  on  both  sides,  belonging  to  the 
aristocracy  of  New  England  ministers,  to  the  royal  priesthood 
of  holy  men  and  women,  he  might  well  have  boasted  over  the 
descendants  of  princes  and  kings  in  the  language  of  Cowper, 

*'*•  But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise, 
The  child  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies." 

Wherever  we  see  such  a  family  as  that  of  Samuel  Steams 
brought  up  on  such  a  salary  and  with  such  results,  it  may 
safely  be  taken  for  granted  that  much  of  the  credit  belongs  to 
the  mother.  Dr.  Stearns  describes  his  mother  as  a  woman  of 
rare  fortitude,  energy,  intelligence,  and  practical  wisdom,  as 
well  as  piety,  who  gave  to  her  husband  no  common  support  as 
a  minister,  and  after  his  death  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  enjoying 
the  love  and  admiration  of  a  numerous  posterity  and  extensive 
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circle  of  friends.  In  accordance  with  that  cross-play  in  nature 
which  we  so  often  see  in  families,  and  especially  in  the  parent- 
age of  distinguished  men,  the  son  resembled  the  mother  even 
more  than  the  father  in  person  and  in  the  leading  traits  of  his 
character.  He  loved  both  his  parents  with  a  rare  filial  affec- 
tion, ministered  to  their  comfort  and  happiness  in  every  pos- 
sible way  while  they  lived,  and  honored  their  memory  after 
their  death  ;  and  when  his  father,  at  the  age  of  threescore 
years  and  ten,  after  forty  years  save  one  of  faithful  service,  with 
a  meekness  of  wisdom  equalled  only  by  the  firmness  with  which 
he  stood  up  for  the  truth,  left  his  pulpit  and  meeting-house, 
driven  out  by  the  unbelieving  and  ungodly  rabble  that  had 

,  invaded  the  parish  for  that  purpose,  and  followed  by  all  but 
two  of  the  members  of  his  church  and  the  best  part  of  his 
congregation,  the  record  of  it  by  his  son  reads  like  a  chapter 
from  the  old  Book  of  Martyrs  or  like  a  scene  from  the  last 
chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  Dr.  Stearns  loved  every  room  and 
nook  and  corner  of  the  old  parsonage,  every  field  and  fence 
and  stone  of  the  old  farm.  That  love,  so  characteristic  of 
healthy  natures,  instead  of  dying  out,  seemed  to  grow  with  ad- 
vancing years  ;  and  in  one  of  the  last  letters  that  he  ever 
wrote,  —  a  letter  to  his  next  younger  brother,  —  the  memory 
of  the  old  homestead  is  seen  blending  sweetly  with  bright 
anticipations  of  the  heavenly  home,  where  he  hoped  soon  to 
meet  brother  and  sister  and  father  and  mother  in  an  everlast- 
ing reunion. 

From  the  recollections  of  those  who  knew  him  in  early  life 
the  boy  at  Bedford  was  father  to  the  man  at  Amherst  College. 
At  the  early  age  of  six  he  recited  the  Assembly s  Shorter  Cate- 
chism—  short,  as  we  all  know,  only  comparatively  —  entire,  at 

'  one  standing  in  the  church,  and  thus  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a 
"  spectator  "  in  future  catechetical  exercises  at  the  same  time 
with  his  older  brother.  At  fourteen  he  committed  to  memory 
the  entire  Gospel  of  Luke  in  one  week,  working  in  the  hay- 
field  with  the  men  the  while  through  the  day,  with  his  little 
Testament  in  his  vest  pocket,  stealing  verse  after  verse  as  fast 
as  he  could  learn  them,  and  finishing  the  task  in  the  evening 
or  in  the  silent  hours  of  the  night,  and  he  recited  all  of  it  that 
could  be  repeated  in  the  hour  at  the  Sunday  School  the  next 
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Sunday ;  and  forty  years  afterwards  he  declared  that  he  still 
retained  the  greater  part  of  what  he  thus  learned.  At  his 
studies  or  on  the  farm  it  was  his  delight  to  undertake  the 
seemingly  impossible,  and  then,  by  persistent  faith  and  work, 
carry  it  into  successful  execution.  In  the  necessary  economy 
of  the  family  one  Latin  Grammar  had  to  suffice  for  all  the  older 
sons.  Seizing  his  opportunity  one  afternoon  when  his  older 
brother  was  not  using  the  book,  William  learned  his  first  Latin 
lesson,  and  presented  himself  before  his  astonished  father, 
claiming  the  privilege  of  his  first  Latin  recitation  ;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  successfully  accomplished  the  task  than  he 
fainted  away :  ambition  and  excitement  had  carried  him  quite 
beyond  his  power  of  endurance.  An  unfaltering  resolution 
and  an  unconquerable  will  compensated  for  the  delicacy  of  his 
frame ;  and  physical  weakness  was  overmatched  by  moral 
courage  and  strength.  Breaking  his  arm  badly  in  early  boy- 
hood he  bore  it  with  the  fortitude  of  a  stoic,  and,  with  the 
reticence  of  a  young  Spartan,  would  fain  have  concealed  it 
from  the  knowledge  of  his  parents.  He  and  his  brothers  were 
forbidden  by  their  parents  to  participate  in  any  fights  with 
other  boys  on  the  Common.  A  stout,  swaggering  fellow  of 
twice  his  size  had  the  meanness  to  take  advantage  of  thfs,  and 
bully  and  torment  them  quite  beyond  endurance.  One  day  he 
went  home  to  his  mother  with  the  grievance,  declaring  that  he 
could  not  stand  it  any  longer,  and  that  the  boys  would  not 
respect  him  if  he  did  not  defend  himself.  After  hearing  him 
through  she  asked,  "  Do  you  really  think  you  can  handle  him  r 
"  Yes,"  was  the  answer.  "  Well,"  she  rejoined,  "  I  do  not  like 
to  have  boys  fight  —  "  This  was  enough  ;  the  next  time  he  was 
insulted  before  a  crowd  of  his  mates,  he  caught  the  big  boy 
quicker  than  a  flash,  drew  him  over  his  knee,  gave  him  his 
deserts,  then  took  him  up  in  his  arms  and  threw  him  over  the 
nearest  stone  wall.  President  Stearns  sometimes  handled  a 
rowdy  and  roystering  Sophomore  class  in  very  much  the  same 
way. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  to  Phillips  Academy,  he 
found  his  father  hesitating  and  delaying  to  apply  for  him,  for 
want  of  pecuniary  means.  At  length,  growing  impatient,  he 
said  to  his  father,  "Have  you  sent  that  letter  yet,  father.^" 
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"  No,  my  son,"  said  he,  "  we  have  been  waiting  a  long  time  to 
see  our  way,  but  Providence  does  not  seem  to  open  the  door." 
"  And  I  believe,  father,  Providence  never  will  open  it  till  you 
knock,"  said  the  bright  young  theologian  and  future  president 
of  Amherst  College.  The  theology  was  unanswerable :  the 
father  knocked.  The  door  opened,  and  the  young  man  entered, 
remained  three  years,  improved  faithfully  every  opportunity, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar.  So  assiduous  and 
severe  was  his  study  of  Greek  by  night,  not  from  necessity  but 
choice,  that  he  hurt  his  eyes,  and  they  never  fully  recovered 
from  the  injury  which  they  thus  suffered. 

There,  also,  in  a  revival  of  religion  which  occurred  in  his 
Senior  year,  1823,  and  in  which  many  of  his  classmates  and 
friends  were  converted,  he  first  took  a  decided  stand  as  a 
Christian,  although  it  was  always  a  question  with  him  whether 
he  had  not  at  a  much  earlier  period  experienced  the  wash- 
ing of  regeneration  and  begun  a  religious  life.  This  was 
the  year  in  which  the  day  of  prayer  for  colleges  was  first 
observed.  The  revival  in  Phillips  Academy  was  closely  con- 
nected with  its  first  observance  at  Andover;  and  then  and 
there  Mr.  Stearns  was  not  only  converted,  or  gfreatly  quickened 
in  the  Xi^hristian  life,  but  became  deeply  interested  in  that  day 
which  he  was  accustomed,  for  so  many  successive  years  at 
Amherst,  to  speak  of  as  the  great  day,  the  day  of  all  the  year 
for  us  the  most  sacred  and  solemn.  For  the  sake  of  the  influ- 
ence which  he  might  thus  exert  on  others,  instead  of  joining 
his  father's  church  in  his  native  place,  as  he  might  otherwise 
very  naturally  have  done,  he  chose  to  stand  up  with  his  class- 
mates and  friends  in  the  academy  and  seminary  chapel,  and 
make  public  confession  of  his  faith  in  Christ  where  he  had 
received  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  thus  setting  an  example  in 
his  own  early  life  which  he  always  recommended  to  converts 
in  college  revivals,  and  which  he  saw  followed  often  and  by 
great  numbers  at  Amherst. 

When  the  question  came  up  to  what  college  he  should  go, 
the  natural  and  obvious  answer  was,  Cambridge.  There  his 
father,  his  grandfather,  and  not  a  few  of  his  earlier  ancestors 
had  been  educated ;  there  his  oldest  brother  was  about  to 
graduate  with  high  honors.     Besides,  Cambridge  was  near, 
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only  twelve  miles  from  home,  an  argument  of  much  more 
weight  then  than  it  would  be  now.  Still  the  sad  change  which 
had  come  over  the  religious  faith  of  the  college,  its  intense 
Unitarian  spirit  and  positive  Unitarian  influence,  led  the  puri- 
tanically orthodox  and  evangelical  pastor  of  Bedford  to  hesi- 
tate about  sending  another  son  to  Harvard.  He  had  been  the 
originator  of  an  agreement  among  the  Cambridge  alumni  in 
the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts  "  to  unite,  and  invite 
other  sons  of  Harvard  to  unite,  every  Saturday  evening  at  eight 
o'clock  in  prayer  for  Harvard  University,"  —  an  agreement 
which  he  —  and  I  believe  his  son  also  *—  faithfully  observed  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Religion  was  now  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  Har- 
vard. Its  president  spoke  in  his  sermons  of  "  the  exploded 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  classing  it  with  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  ;  and  the  Professor  of  Divinity  publicly  decried 
foreign  missions,  saying  that  "  there  was  not  a  village,  nor  a 
hamlet,  nor  a  dwelling  among  heathen  nations  where  they  had 
done  any  good"  This  hesitation  continued  and  increased. 
Mr.  Stearns  had  nearly  made  up  his  mind  to  send  his  son  to 
Amherst,  which  was  then  enlisting  warmly  the  sympathies  of 
orthodox  and  evangelical  Christians,  to  whose  funds  he  and 
his  church  contributed  afterwards,  if  they  had  not  done  so 
before,  and  in  whose  first  president  he  had  great  confidence, 
when  the  sudden  death  of  Pres.  Moore,  in  the  second  year  of 
his  presidency  and  in  the  infancy  of  the  college,  turned  the 
scale  in  favor  of  Harvard.  Thus  the  death  of  the  first  presi- 
dent of  Amherst  gave  a  student  to  Harvard,  then  utterly 
hostile,  that  Harvard,  though  still  under  Unitarian  influence, 
might  give  to  Amherst  one  of  her  most  earnestly  evangelical, 
accomplished,  and  useful  presidents. 

He  entered  Harvard  in  the  fall  of  1823,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  was  graduated  when  twenty-two,  in  the  class 
of  1827.  Obliged  to  economize  to  the  utmost,  like  his  brothers 
before  and  after  him,  he  never  hired  a  carriage,  or  took  a  public 
conveyance  to  or  from  Cambridge,  but  often  walked  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  distance.  He  boarded  economically,  but  not 
meanly ;  spent  absolutely  no  money  for  personal  gratifications, 
and  incurred  no  useless  or  needless  expenses.  He  taught 
school  every  winter,  earning  thereby  some  $20  or  $25  a 
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month.  After  all,  his  resources  were  sometimes  quite  ex- 
hausted, and  once  at  least,  as  he  records  in  a  grateful  contri- 
bution to  the  Life  of  Pres.  Kirkland  in  Sprague's  Annals,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  college  from  utter  inability  to  pay 
his  bills,  when  the  good  president,  learning  the  fact,  by  a  stroke 
of  his  pen  cancelled  the  bills,  whether  by  his  authority  as 
president  or  by  paying  them  out  of  his  own  pocket  the  sur- 
prised and  delighted  young  man  never  knew.  Thus  early  was 
his  own  experience  preparing  him  to  sympathize  with  the  poor 
young  men  who  constitute  so  large,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
valuable  a  part  of  the  students  of  Amherst  College.  He  was 
studious  in  his  habits  (I  have  these  facts  chiefly  from  his 
classmates),  quite  retiring  in  his  manner  of  life,  and  too  much 
absorbed  in  his  studies  to  enter  into  the  more  distinctive  col- 
lege amusements  and  social  activities.  His  college  standing 
was  always  good,  and  during  the  last  two  years  he  competed 
with  the  best  scholars  in  a  class  of  which  such  men  as  Prof. 
Felton,  Bishop  Lee,  Dr.  Sweetser,  and  Edmund  Quincy  were 
members.* 

His  classmate  and  friend,  Edmund  Quincy,  writes,  "His 
recitations  were  always  perfect,  and  in  Latin  and  Greek  the 
most  elegant  as  well  as  correct  of  any,  in  my  opinion.  I 
always  thought  that  he  should  have  had  the  English  oration 
(the  first  appointment)  at  Commencement." 

He  and  his  room-mate  were  among  the  few  religious  men  in 
college  at  that  time.  He  never  failed  to  lead  a  religious  life 
and  to  exhibit  a  Christian  character.  He  was  the  same  con- 
scientious, pure,  and  upright  man  he  has  always  been,  never 
yielding  to  the  temptations  peculiar  to  college,  ever  living  in 
college  a  life  without  reproacL  Of  course  he  was  respected. 
He  had  the  confidence  of  his  classmates  thoroughly.  All  the 
influence  he  exerted  was  good ;  but  he  had  not  the  temper- 
ament nor  had  he  the  ambition  which  makes  one  "  popular " 

•  At  the  exhibition  near  the  end  of  his  Sophomore  Year,  he  had  a  part  in  the 
Greek  dialogue  with  Felton  and  Brooks.  At  the  first  Major  Exhibition,  July  17, 
1826,  he  had  the  first  English  dissertation,  subject,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Age."  At 
the  last  Major  Exhibition,  May  i,  1827,  he  had  a  "  Mathematical,''  which  appears 
to  be  the  fourth  part  in  rank.  At  Commencement,  he  had  the  third  English  ora- 
tion, which  indicates  the  third  scholar  in  his  class.  His  subject  was,  "  Of  Living 
in  Times  of  Great  Intellectual  Excitement" 
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or  puts  him  forward  as  a  class-leader.  He  was  chosen  chap- 
lain of  his  class  at  their  Senior  election,  and  the  appropriate- 
ness and  excellence  of  the  prayer  which  he  offered  at  their 
meeting  on  the  morning  of  Class-day  was  noted  at  the  time, 
and  is  still  remembered. 

The  year  after  his  graduation  he  spent  in  teaching  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  academy  in  Duxbury,  Mass.,  where  Hon.  E.  S. 
Tobey,  now  of  Boston,  was  among  his  pupils,  and  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  lady  who  afterwards 
became  his  wife. 

Mr.  Stearns  had  no  question  about  his  profession.  It  is 
doubtful  if  he  ever  had.  As  we  have  seen,  the  ministry  was 
almost  hereditary  in  his  family,  on  his  father's  and  his  mother's 
side,  and  it  was  probably  his  expectation  from  his  boyhood  to 
be  a  minister.  From  Harvard  College  he  went  directly,  in  the 
fall  of  1827,  to  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

The  following  sketch  of  him  as  he  was  in  the  seminary  will 
be  prized,  not  only  as  a  description  of  his  manner  of  life  there, 
but  as  a  delineation  of  his  character,  by  one  who  knew  him 
intimately,  and  who  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  name  him  for 
the  presidency  of  Amherst  College. 

Prof.  Park,  his  classmate,  says :  —    - 

"Of  the  men  who  belonged  to  our  class  in  1828,  an  unusually  large 
number  have  become  authors  as  well  as  ministers ;  six  have  been  editors, 
eight  professors  in  colleges  or  theological  seminaries,  two  presidents  ol 
colleges,  twelve  have  been  remarkably  successful  as  home  missionaries, 
six  have  been  foreign  missionaries,  and  seventeen  have  been  made  Doctors 
of  Divinity  or  of  Laws,  or  of  both.  Among  the  contemporaries  of  this 
class  in  the  seminary,  were  Rev.  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  the  voluminous  author, 
Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams,  of  Boston,  Dr.  William  Adams  and  Dr.  George 
B.  Cheever,  of  New  York,  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards,  Prof.  Henry  Smith,  and 
Prof.  Edward  P.  Humphrey ;  the  missionaries,  Dr.  Schauffler,  Dr.  Elias 
Riggs,  Dr.  Justin  Perkins,  and  the  two  missionary  martyrs,  Lyman  and 
Munson. 

"  In  the  society  of  men  like  these,  Mr.  Steams  was  highly  and  jusdj  dis- 
tinguished. He  did  not  surpass  them  all  in  acuteness  of  dialectics  nor  in 
exact  analysis,  but  he  was  above  the  average  in  all  his  seminary  studies 
and  far  above  it  in  some  of  them.  He  was  particularly  eminent  in  bis 
power  of  so  presenting  his  opinions  as  to  secure  the  approval  of  his  hear- 
ers. He  was  a  good  reasoner,  but  some  of  his  companions  could  reason 
more  logically  than  he.  He  was  a  good  elocutionist,  but  some  of  his 
fellow-students  could  utter  their  thoughts  more  forcibly  than  he.     The 
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nice  logician,  however,  and  the  vigorous  elocutionist  would  often  fail  to 
command  the  assent  of  their  auditors,  when  he  would  gain  that  assent  by 
his  guarded  and  graceful  statements,  his  mild  and  winning  address.  He 
knew  men,  and  spoke  to  their  condition.  He  sacrificed  the  niceties 
of  logic  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  While  other  students  were 
framing  a  syllogism  in  order  to  convince  their  hearers,  he  would  so 
combine  his  thoughts  and  shape  his  sentences  that  the  hearers  would 
be  persuaded  before  the  syllogism  was  made.  Once  when  I  heard  him 
address  a  congregation  of  Arminians  and  witnessed  their  compla- 
cency in  his  utterances,  I  felt  assured  that  many  a  man,  in  attempting  to 
utter  the  same  thoughts,  would  have  given  needless  offence  to  the  congre- 
gation. At  another  time  I  heard  him  address  an  assembly  of  Calvinists, 
and  as  I  noticed  their  obvious  approval  of  his  doctrines  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  almost  any  other  man,  in  presenting  the  same  doctrine,  would 
have  said  something  to  shock  the  assembly.  He  had  the  tact,  not  only  to 
say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  but  also  to  leave  unsaid  what  would 
be  entirely  right  in  itself,  but  would  come  at  the  wrong  time.  His  power 
of  adapting  his  words  to  the  felt  needs  of  men,  of  selecting  such  thoughts 
as  would  meet  the  just  demands  of  his  auditors,  involved  not  only  a  rare 
skill  in  letters  but  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  human  mind 
and  a  comprehensive  view  of  divine  truth.  Strangers  might  infer  from 
his  mild  and  gentle  ways,  and  his  facility  in  accommodating  his  words  to 
the  varying  modes  of  men,  that  he  was  not  an  independent  thinker.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  he  thought  for  himself.  At 
the  Theological  Seminary  he  had  his  own  views  of  Biblical  interpretation 
and  of  Christian  doctrine.  He  agreed  with  his  fellow-students  on  all  the 
essential  truths,  but  not  in  all  the  minutiae  of  the  creeds.  He  was  unlike 
the  majority  of  his  brethren  in  some  of  his  methods  of  mental  association, 
in  his  aesthetic  culture  and  personal  tastes.  He  did  not  harmonize  with 
the  professors  in  all  their  views  of  physical  regimen  and  of  clerical  amuse- 
ments. He  did  not  accept  the  invitations  of  Prof.  Stuart  to  walk  with 
him  between  five  and  six  o\lock  of  the  winter  mornings.  He  preferred 
his  own  habits  of  action  as  well  as  thought.  While  he  was  a  member  of 
the  seminary,  the  churches  of  the  land  were  agitated  with  the  controver- 
sies on  various  points  of  metaphysical  theology,  and  on  the  best  methods 
of  conducting  revivals  of  religion.  Mr.  Stearns  did  not  entirely  agree 
with  any  one  class  of  the  controversialists.  His  judgments  were  singularly 
independent.  No  party  could  claim  him,  and  yet  each  party  confided  in 
him  as  a  man  of  candor  and  discretion. 

**  Although  in  various  particulars  he  differed  from  his  teachers  and  fellow- 
pupils,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  courtesy  towards  them.  He  treated 
his  companions  with  true  urbanity  and  his  instructors  with  marked  re- 
spect. He  knew  his  place,  he  comprehended  his  situation.  Few  students 
understood  as  well  as  he  the  proprieties  of  life.  His  serene  complaisance 
was  a  gem  adorning  his  more  solid  virtues. 

"  More  than  forty  years  after  we  left  the  Theological  Seminary  I  spent 
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several  weeks  with  him,  and  at  that  time  often  listened  to  his  religious 
addresses  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  conference  room.  His  style  was  more 
impassioned  than  it  was  forty  years  before.  The  advance  of  age  was 
attended  with  an  advance  in  Christian  earnestness.  When  a  young  man, 
he  spoke  with  the  calmness  appropriate  to  a  divine  of  threescore  years ; 
but  when  he  was  approaching  the  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  he 
spoke  on  spiritual  themes  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  As  he  drew  near 
to  heaven,  the  magnets  which  are  gathered  there  seemed  to  draw  him 
upward  with  increasing  force,  and  his  affections  were  obedient  to  the  new 
attractions." 

The  life  of  Pres.  Stearns  divides  itself  into  three  portions 
of  nearly  equal  length,  —  the  period  of  preparation,  extending 
from  his  birth,  March  17, 1805,  to  his  ordination,  Dec.  14,  1831, 
somewhat  more  than  twenty-six  years  ;  his  pastorate,  reaching 
from  his  ordination  in  December,  183 1,  to  his  dismission  in 
December,  1854,  twenty-three  years  lacking  only  a  few  days  ; 
and  his  presidency,  beginning  with  his  inauguration,  Nov.  22, 
1854,  and  ending  at  his  death,  June  8,  1876,  somewhat  less 
than  twenty-two  years. 

The  first  discourse  he  ever  preached  from  a  pulpit  was  at 
Cambridgeport  in  the  spring  vacation  of  his  last  year  in  the 
Theological  Seminary.  He  preached  again  in  the  same  pulpit 
two  Sabbaths  in  the  following  summer,  while  still  a  member 
of  the  seminary.  At  the  end  of  his  theological  course  at  An- 
dover,  he  accepted  a  unanimous  call,  and  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  First  Evangelical  Congregational  Church 
in  Cambridgeport  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  December,  1831. 
His  father  preached  the  ordination  sermon  ;  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  was  given  by  his  classmate,  room-mate,  friend,  and 
near  ministerial  neighbor.  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Rogers,  of  the  Winter 
Street  Church,  Boston ;  the  charge  to  the  pastor  by  his  mother's 
father,  the  venerable  Dr.  French,  of  Northampton,  N.  H.  ;  the 
ordaining  prayer  was  by  Rev.  Mr.  Greenleaf,  seamen's  chaplain 
in  Boston,  brother  of  Prof.  Greenleaf,  of  the  Cambridge  Law 
School ;  the  address  to  the  people  by  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  who 
had  done  more  than  any  other  person  to  gather  them  and  form 
them  into  a  religious  society  ;  the  introductory  services  by  the 
truly  reverend  and  learned  Dr.  Jenks,  of  Boston,  and  the  con- 
cluding prayer  by  "  good  Dr.  Holmes,"  of  Cambridge. 

The  church  was  small,  the  society  was  feeble,  the  place  was 
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then  an  unattractive  suburb  half  way  between  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge, disowned  and  despised  by  both.  His  friends  asked, 
"  Why  do  you  wish  to  settle  in  that  mud-hole  ? "  Dr.  Porter, 
of  Andover,  wondered  that  he  should  be  willing  to  bury  his 
talents  in  an  enterprise  which  some  of  its  best  friends  regarded 
as  already  a  failure.  Dr.  Codman  politely  but  frankly  told  him 
he  was  a  fool  to  make  the  attempt.  Dr.  Beecher,  who  was  the 
father  of  the  enterprise,  was  the  only  one  of  his  advisers  from 
whom  he  received  any  encouragement.  The  enemies  of  the 
truth  dubbed  it,  very  much  as  they  did  Park  Street  Church  in 
Boston, "  Brimstone  Corner."  The  Unitarian  churches  on  either 
side  and  all  around  overlooked  it,  or  looked  down  upon  it  with 
mingled  pity  and  contempt.  The  parish  could  offer  him  a 
salary  of  only  J! 700,  with  the  promise  of  a  percentage  of  the  in- 
crease in  pew-rents,  till  it  should  reach  the  maximum  of  a  thou- 
sand. It  was  missionary  ground.  This  was  the  very  reason,  or 
one  of  the  reasons,  why  he  wanted  to  go  there,  —  there  was 
room  for  growth.  Besides,  he  and  this  people  had  fallen  in  love 
with  each  other  at  first  sight.  His  first  sermon  carried  them 
by  storm.  By  some  mistake  he  found  himself  there  without  his 
written  sermon,  and  he  preached  extempore,  with  that  ready 
and  native  eloquence  for  which  he  was  always  so  remarkable. 
Tkey  did  not  wish  to  hear  any  other  candidate  ;  he  never 
preached,  with  reference  to  a  settlement,  to  any  other  people. 
Nor  did  their  love  soon  or  ever  grow  cold.  Their  mutual  admi- 
ration and  respect  deepened  into  entire  confidence  and  enduring 
affection.  The  society  grew  steadily  in  stability  and  strength  ; 
the  congregation  increased  in  numbers  and  improved  in  char- 
acter every  year  ;  persons  who  had  publicly  declared  they  would 
never  enter  the  house  not  only  became  hearers,  but  were 
eventually  among  the  most  active  members  and  workers  in 
the  church.  The  Qhurch  edifice  was  repeatedly  enlarged,  —  by 
enclosing  the  vestibule,  by  building  in  front,  by  adding  gal- 
leries at  the  sides,  which,  though  shunned  at  first,  by  the 
pastor's  family  taking  a  seat  there  were  soon  filled,  and  made 
some  of  the  most  popular  sittings  in  the  house.  At  lengthy 
being  still  too  small  for  the  growing  congregation,  it  was  de- 
serted and  a  new  one  erected  in  its  stead,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  convenient  and   beautiful  structures,  especially  in  its 
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internal  form  and  finish,  built  in  that  day.  The  church  also 
grew  in  numbers  and  in  grace,  till  it  became  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  efficient  of  all  the  churches  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  The  whole  number  admitted  to  the  church  during 
his  ministry  was  four  hundred  and  ninety-six,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  on  confession  of  faith,  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  by  letter  from  other  churches.  There  were  three 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  baptisms,  seventy-seven  on  confession 
of  their  faith,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  in  infancy  or 
childhood.  This  unusually  large  number  and  proportion  of 
infant  baptisms  was  the  direct  result  of  the  pastor's  teaching 
and  influence.  He  was  convinced  that  ministers  and  Christians 
had  too  much  overlooked  their  privilege  of  dedicating  their 
infant  children  to  God  in  baptism,  and  neither  performed  nor 
understood  their  duty  to  such  children  when  baptized.  It  was 
his  firm  persuasion  that  such  children  might  be  and  ought  to 
be  so  educated  in  the  school  of  Christ  that,  at  an  early  age,  they 
would  come  into  the  church  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  not 
by  confirmation  only,  or  baptismal  regeneration,  or  any  mere 
form  of  church  and  State  religion,  but  by  their  own  free  choice 
and  personal  faith,  love,  and  joy  ;  that  under  the  promised  and 
covenanted  influences  of  the  Spirit  attending  the  proper  use  of 
the  means  of  grace,  the  larger  part  of  them,  to  say  the  least, 
would  be  so  early  renewed  that  they  would  never  know  the  time 
when  they  were  not  the  children  of  God.  He  preached  on  this 
duty  ;  he  published  a  book  on  the  subject ;  he  practised  himself 
and  put  in  practice  among  his  people  what  he  preached  and 
published,  and  the  result  was  what  we  have  seen  and  just  what 
he  predicted.  Besides  this  normal  and,  in  a  sense,  natural 
growth,  seasons  of  special  seriousness,  amounting  often  to 
decided  revivals  of  religion,  occurred  once  in  two  or  three 
years,  when  there  were  larger  additions.  .  In  1840  fifty-one 
persons  were  received  into  the  church,  thirty  on  a  single 
Sabbath. 

When  Mr.  Stearns  first  came  to  Cambridgeport  he  found 
his  people  almost  in  a  state  of  social  ostracism,  and  this  owing 
scarcely  more  to  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  others  than  to 
their  own  narrow  and  mistaken  views.  This  gradually  yielded 
to  the  wisdom,  courtesy,  and  kindness  of  the  new  pastor. 
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"  Hostile  demonstrations  ceased,  marks  of  opprobrium  gave 
place  to  those  of  tolerance  and  respect."  The  Universalis t 
minister  of  the  place,  the  famous  Mr.  Whittemore,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  The  Trumpet,  who  was  a  near  neighbor,  became 
one  of  his  warmest  personal  friends.  Harvard  College  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
And  the  honors  lavished  on  the  pastor  were  reflected  upon  the 
people.  The  change  was  wrought  not  by  the  surrender  of 
principles  nor  by  the  suppression  of  unpalatable  truths,  but  by 
speaking  the  truth  in  love,  and  preaching  it  with  due  regard  to 
courtesy  and  kindness. 

Dr.  Stearns  puts  on  record  in  his  farewell  discourse  a  synopsis 
of  the  doctrines  he  preached,  which  is  sufficiently  strong  and 
explicit  on  the  great  central  truths  of  Christian  theology  to 
satisfy  any  stickler  for  orthodoxy.  They  are  such  as  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures,  the  Trinity,  election,  regeneration, 
justification  by  faith,  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  the  day  of  judgment,  the  everlasting  happi- 
ness of  the  righteous  and  the  everlasting  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  To  this  synopsis,  however,  he  appends  the  statement 
of  a  few  points,  on  which  he  has  been  more  explicit  and  earnest 
than  some  other  ministers  of  his  own  denomination.  Concisely 
enunciated,  they  are  such  as  the  greatness  of  man's  original 
nature ;  the  importance  of  character,  —  moral,  spiritual,  and 
social  character,  —  and  whatever  tends  to  build  up  the  most 
perfect  manhood  ;  the  duty  and  privilege  of  infant  baptism, 
and  the  special  relation  of  baptized  children  to  the  church ; 
Christian  patriotism  and  the  duty  of  all  Christian  men  to  seek 
the  welfare  of  their  country  by  voice  and  vote  as  well  as  prayer. 
In  regard  to  reforms,  he  was  conservative,  believing  a  medium 
course  to  be  the  safest.  As  to  revivals  of  religion,  he  believed 
in  them,  labored  for  them  with  all  his  might  when  they  seemed 
to  be  coming,  and  rejoiced  in  them  with  all  his  heart  when  they 
came  ;  but  he  was  never  in  favor  of  much  machinery  or  outside 
agency  to  promote  them,  "  In  theology,"  he  says,  "  I  never 
identified  myself  with  Old  School  or  New  School,  it  being  my 
ambition  only  to  belong  to  the  school  of  Christ." 

For  a  time  he  eked  out  his  small  salary  by  writing  for  re- 
views, assisting  in  the  preparation  of  books,  helping  Dr.  Jenks 
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in  his  Comprehensive  Commentary,  taking  private  pupils  into 
his  family,  and  similar  means.  As  the  society  grew  stronger 
and  richer,  the  rents  of  the  pews  became  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  his  salary,  —  now  increased  to  J!  1,500,  —  and  to  meet  all 
the  necessary  expenses.  But  as  they  grew  rich,  the  wealthier 
men  of  the  society  began  to  feel  poor,  and  just  in  proportion 
as  they  were  relieved  of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  church 
and  the  minister  by  special  subscriptions,  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently ready  to  bear  the  burdens  of  others.  A  few  even  went 
to  the  pastor  with  complaints  that  they  were  too  often  and  too 
sorely  pressed  by  applications  for  charity.  His  answer  was, 
"  It  is  just  because  the  demands  upon  you  are  so  few :  you 
must  get  used  to  contributing  more."  They  had  been  trying, 
but  trying  in  vain,  for  some  time  to  raise  $\qo  for  Lane  Semi- 
nary, as  a  thank-offering  to  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  for  his  services 
in  gathering  their  society.  Putting  his  own  hand  to  the  work, 
and  turning  in  upon  them  Rev.  Seth  Bliss,  one  of  the  most 
skilful  of  beggars,  Dr.  Stearns  soon  pushed  that  contribution 
through  ;  and  now  that  they  were  in  the  mood  of  giving,  they 
raised  $1,200  for  the  pastor,  to  help  him  build  a  house. 

The  various  benevolent  societies  received  his  attention,  par- 
ticularly the  Sunday  School  and  the  Education  Society.  As 
chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  to  which  office  he  was 
elected  by  acclamation  of  parents  and  children  because  of  the 
interest  which  he  had  manifested  and  inspired  in  the  schools, 
he  was  a  power  in  the  town,  and  did  much  to  give  Cambridge 
her  excellent  system  of  public  schools.  He  took  a  deep  inter- 
est in  Harvard  College  as  one  of  its  overseers.  His  services 
were  sought  in  all  directions.  He  preached  the  sermon 
before  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery,  that  before 
the  Massachusetts  Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers, 
sermons  for  the  principal  benevolent  societies,  ordination 
sermons  and  the  like,  almost  without  number.  Sometimes, 
though  seldom,  he  made  political  speeches,  and  his  ready, 
earnest,  and  lofty  eloquence  did  not  suffer  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  ablest  orators.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Webster  had 
spoken  and  gone,  Mr.  Everett  had  just  concluded  and  was  pas- 
sing out,  when  Mr.  Stearns  was  called.  The  audience,  tired 
and  satisfied,  was  just  breaking  up,  but  a  few  words  from  him 
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arrested  their  flight,  brought  many  of  them  back  into  their 
seats,  called  forth  frequent  bursts  of  applause,  and*  held  them 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  he  sat  down  at  length  amid  loud 
cries  of  "  Go  on  !  Go  on  ! "  Many  persons  did  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  the  most  telling  speech  of  the  evening. 

In  his  pastoral  and  social  intercourse,  all  were  his  friends,  for 
he  was  friendly  to  all.  The  poor  and  downtrodden  loved  and 
trusted  him  with  a  confidence  and  affection  which  nothing  could 
shake.  The  radical  and  rabid  abolitionists  of  Cambridge  and 
Boston  hated  him  with  perfect  hatred,  and  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  church,  under  their  influence,  for  a  time,  made 
him  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Really  and  practically,  though  not 
technically,  he  was  an  abolitionist  ;  probably  he  would  have 
chosen  to  call  himself  an  anti-slavery  man.  One  evening  he 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.,  a  member  of  his  church,  who  was 
a  leading  abolitionist,  charging  him  with  prejudice  and  hatred 
against  colored  people  and  wishing  to  send  them  off  to  Liberia 
instead  of  receiving  them  to  his  heart  and  home  and  distrib- 
uting to  them  food  and  clothing.  It  so  happened  that  on 
this  very  day  Mr.  Stearns  had  taken  under  his  roof,  and  the 
family  had  been  as  busy  as  bees  all  day  long  in  providihg  with 
a  decent  suit  of  clothes,  a  poor  wandering,  ragged,  and  starv- 
ing colored  boy,  who  had  asked  in  vain  for  shelter  and  employ- 
ment from  this  same  Mr.  A.  and  one  after  another  of  his 
fellow  abolitionists.  The  next  day  Mr.  Stearns  invited  Mr.  A. 
to  his  house,  called  for  the  proofs  of  his  alleged  prejudice  and 
hatred  against  the  negro,  asked  him  if  on  a  certain  day  he 
had  declined  to  shelter  and  employ  a  certain  poor  colored  boy, 
and  on  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  called  in  the  boy, 
who  was  now  quite  presentable  in  his  new  suit  of  clothes. 
About  the  same  time,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  in  the  next 
room  a  chorus  of  children's  voices  broke  forth  in  the  song,  — 

Gently,  Lord,  O,  gently  lead  us. 

Mr.  Stearns  forthwith  opened  the  door  and  showed  his  chari- 
table neighbor  a  group  of  small  children,  partly  colored  and 
partly  white,  among  whom  were  his  own,  who,  for  several 
weeks,  had  been  taught  together  beneath  the  roof  of  that  hater 
of  the  negro  race !     It  was  a  practical  and  home-thrust  argu- 
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ment  which  Mr.  A.  could  not  answer,  though  he  never  had  the 
magnanimity  to  confess  or  retract  his  charges.  Others,  how- 
ever, were  convinced  by  such  facts  and  the  more  irresistible 
argument  of  a  consistent  character  and  life,  and  became  some 
of  the  firmest  friends  and  best  supporters  of  their  pastor. 
That  colored  boy  lived  in  Dr.  Stearns'  family  many  years, 
came  to  Amherst  with  him,  and  is  now  well-known  to  most 
of  us  under  the  familiar  name  of  "  Prof.  Charlie,"  one  of  the 
most  faithful,  useful,  and  popular  of  all  the  professors  of 
Amherst  College. 

The  invitation  to  the  presidency  of  Amherst  College  found 
Dr.  Stearns  in  a  ministry  abundantly  blessed,  with  a  church 
and  congregation  entirely  united  and  strongly  attached  to  him, 
and  in  a  community  where  all  classes  and  denominations  de- 
lighted to  do  him  honor.  To  accept  the  call,  as  he  said  in  his 
letter  of  acceptance,  was  to  leave  a  people  among  whom  he  had 
labored  with  constantly  increasing  usefulness  and  happiness 
for  three  and  twenty  years,  a  society  now  prosperous  and 
strong,  and  in  his  view  scarcely  second  to  any  other  in  its 
attractiveness,  and  a  home  built  under  his  own  directions  and 
whose  ample  shade  and  fruit  trees  had  been  planted  and  cher- 
ished by  his  own  hand.  He  must  tear  away  his  family  from 
their  most  cherished  friendships,  his  children  from  schools 
which  he  really  believed  to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  and  him- 
self from  a  section  in  which  he  had  been  born  and  brought  up, 
where  he  had  received  his  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  profes- 
sional education,  and  where  centred  not  only  all  the  most 
hallowed  associations  of  his  own  life,  but  such  local,  social, 
literary,  and  religious  advantages  as  drew  strangers  to  it  by  the 
strongest  attractions.  He  must  enter  upon  duties  which  were 
new,  and  undertake  labors  and  responsibilities  which  no  one 
could  think  of  without  hesitation  and  self-distrust.  But  the 
work  was  as  good  as  it  was  great.  Its  very  difficulty  was  to 
him  one  of  its  attractions.  Though  new  and  untried,  it  was 
congenial  to  his  tastes  and  not  foreign  to  his  observation  and 
experience.  Indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  God  had  made  him  and 
providence  had  been  through  all  his  life  preparing  him  in  many 
respects  peculiarly  for  this  very  work.  Hence,  after  earnestly 
seeking  divine  guidance,  he  undertook  it,  with  a  pleasing  con- 
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sciousness  of  acting  under  the  directing  influence  of  an  over- 
ruling Power.  He  was  encouraged  by  the  strongest  assurances 
of  the  cordial  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  trustees  and 
the  Faculty,  and  of  assistance  in  his  untried  labors  by  the 
experience  of  his  distinguished  predecessor  in  the  presidential 
office.  He  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  students,  who, 
in  the  evening  after  his  inauguration,  illumined  the  buildings 
and  blazoned  Welcome  to  Dr.  Stearns,  in  letters  of  brilliant 
light,  across  the  entire  front  of  North  and  South  Colleges. 

The  results  of  his  administration  in  the  outward  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  college  are  too  well-known  to  require  more 
than  a  passing  allusion  :  —  a  rapid  and  frequent  succession  of 
donations  and  bequests,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  $800,000 ; 
the  doubling  of  the  number  of  college  edifices,  and,  what  is 
more  than  mere  number,  the  erection  of  Barrett  Gymnasium, 
Williston  Hall,  College  Church,  and  Walker  Hall,  all  of  the 
most  costly  and  elegant  structures  that  now  adorn  College 
Hill ;  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  grounds  in  the 
same  proportion,  opening  the  avenue  in  front  of  Walker  Hall, 
the  introduction  of  the  college  garden,  with  its  flora'  and  artis- 
tic adornments,  and  the  annexation  of  Hallock  Park,  with  its 
oaks  and  pines,  more  lofty  and  grand,  if  not  more  venerable, 
and  sacred,  than  those  of  Dodona ;  the  largest  donations  of 
Mr.  Williston  and  Mr.  Hitchcock,  and  the  whole  of  the  founda- 
tions and  bequests  of  Dr.  Walker ;  all  our  existing  prizes,  and 
all  our  scholarships,  strictly  so-called,  aside  from  the  charity 
fund;  written  examinations,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
oral,  and  optional  courses  of  study,  carefully  guarded  and  con- 
fined within  comparatively  narrow  limits ;  three  new  depart- 
ments of  instruction  severally  represented  by  the  three  most 
recent  edifices,  —  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical 
Education  by  the  gymnasium,  that  of  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy by  Walker  Hall,  and  that  of  Biblical  interpretation  and 
the  pastoral  charge  by  the  College  Church  ;  the  expansion  of 
the  Departments  of  the  Physical  Sciences  and  the  Modern 
languages  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  encouraging  and  cherishing  of  the  ancient  languages, 
the  fine  arts,  the  science  of  government,  history,  and  philoso- 
phy, of  which  impartial  development  we  see  at  once  a  demon- 
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stration  and  a  visible  illustration  in  the  Williston  Laboratory 
in  the  basement  of  Williston  Hall  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  same  building,  on  the  other  hand,  —  that  last 
efflorescence  and  fit  expression  of  the  taste,  genius,  and  spirit 
of  Pres.  Stearns'  administration,  —  the  Museum  of  Art  and 
Antiquities.  Not  that  any  one  would  think  of  imputing  all 
these  signs  of  growth  and  progress  to  his  direct  agency  or  his 
personal  influence.  He  would  have  been  the  last  to  assert 
such  a  claim  or  allow  it  to  be  asserted.  He  was  always  among 
the  foremost  to  acknowledge  all  his  obligations  to  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  faculty  and  to  the  providence  of  God.  But  this  has 
all  taken  place  under  his  guiding  and  fostering  hand,  and  very 
much  of  it  is  the  result  of  his  own  suggesting  and  inspiring 
influence. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  students,  as  also  of  teachers,  has 
been  steadily  increasing  (aside  from  some  temporary  fluctuation 
caused  by  the  war),  till  from  eleven  teachers  and  two  hundred 
and  one  students  in  1854,  when  Pres.  Stearns  was  inaugu- 
rated, there  were,  at  his  death,  twenty-one  teachers  and  three 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  students;  and  of  2,172  alumni  of 
the  college,  1,129,  more  than  half  of  the  entire  number,  were 
graduated  under  his  presidency.  It  is,  then,  neither  arrogant 
nor  invidious  to  say  —  what  the  newspaper  press  has  often 
published,  and  what  is  doubtless  the  common  sentiment  of  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  college —  that  in  wealth  and  numbers, 
in  literary  and  scientific  advantages  and  methods  of  instruction, 
and  in  its  position,  reputation,  and  influence  relatively  to  other 
colleges,  Amherst  now  stands  much  higher  than  it  did  when 
Dr.  Stearns  took  the  presidency,  and  that  this  progress,  so 
obvious  and  so  universally  acknowledged,  is  in  no  small 
measure  owing  to  his  influence. 

Were  we  to  review  the  history  of  the  college  during  the 
same  period,  we  should  find  a  corresponding  improvement  also 
in  the  standard  of  scholarship,  in  the  spirit  of  study,  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  teachers  and  pupils,  in  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  faculty,  and  the  good  order,  loyalty,  and  cheerful  obedi- 
ence of  the  students,  in  their  bodily  health,  strength,  and  car- 
riage, in  the  culture  of  their  minds,  morals,  and  manners ;  in  a 
word,  —  and  that  a  favorite  idea  and  expression  of  the  late  presi- 
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dent,  —  in  the  highest  style  of  manhood  ;  and  a  glance  at  the 
religious  history  of  the  period  would  suffice  to  show,  that  in 
that  which  the  friends  of  the  college  and  the  Christian  public 
justly  guard  with  watchful  and  jealous  eye  as  the  characteristic 
and  glory  of  Amherst,  there  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  no 
deterioration.  The  Samuel  Green  Professorship  of  Biblical 
History  and  Interpretation,  the  lectures  of  Pres.  Stearns  and 
Dr.  Burr  to  the  Senior  class  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity 
and  the  Various  Forms  of  Modern  Scepticism,  repeated  courses 
of  lectures  by  Joseph  Cook,  none  the  less  useful  or  significant 
for  being  provided  by  the  students  themselves  and  attended 
by  the  whole  college  ;  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  —  almost  the  entire  Bible  in 
course  —  before  all  the  students  at  morning  prayer ;  the  order 
and  decorum,  remarked  by  so  many  visitors,  at  the  daily  as  well 
as  the  weekly  devotional  services ;  the  Sunday  evening  prayer 
meeting,  added  to  the  Thursday  evening  conference  and  the 
Saturday  evening  meetings  of  the  several  classes,  and  attended 
with  so  much  interest ;  revivals  of  religion,  not  less  frequent 
upon  an  average  and  not  less  pure  and  powerful  than  have 
marked  the  previous  history  of  the  college ;  the  training  of 
teachers  for  so  many  of  the  Christian  colleges  of  our  own  new 
settlements,  and  of  pagan  and  Mohammedan  lands ;  the  send- 
ing of  missionaries  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  sup- 
port of  one  of  our  own  graduates  as  our  own  missionary  at 
Athens  ;  last,  not  least,  the  revival  in  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1876,  which  Pres.  Stearns  was  not  alone  in  regarding  as,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  remarkable  that  we  have  ever  witnessed  : 
these  will  suffice  to  remind  alumni  and  friends,  and  to  suggest 
even  to  strangers,  how  great  and  good  a  work  has  been  accom- 
plished for  Christ  and  the  church  during  the  twenty-two  years 
of  Dr.  Stearns'  presidency. 

Meanwhile  his  influence  has  by  no  means  been  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  college.  Shortly  after  he  entered  upon 
the  presidency  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education,  which  office  he  held  for  the  full  term 
of  eight  years,  not  as  a  sinecure  but  as  a  sacred  trust,  bring- 
ing to  it  all  the  weight  of  his  official  influence  and  all  the  wis- 
dom of  his  wider  experience.     For  many  years  he  exerted  a 
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leading  influence  as  a  member  of  the  corporation  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Faculty,  and  in  shaping  the  curriculum  ol 
Phillips  Academy  and  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover. 
The  College  Convention,  in  which  the  presidents  and  delegate 
professors  of  most  of  the  New  England  colleges  meet  annually 
to  compare  notes  and  discuss  the  principles  and  methods  of 
collegiate  education,  was  originated  at  his  suggestion.  The 
ideas  of  collegiate  education  which  he.  advocated  at  these 
meetings  and  through  the  press,  and  which,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, he  labored  to  realize  in  Amherst  College,  were  at  once 
progressive  and  conservative.  He  went,  as  he  says  in  his 
address  at  the  opening  of  Walker  Hall,  "for  all  improve- 
ments which  are  improvements,  especially  for  more  thorough, 
and,  for  a  portion  of  the  students,  more  extensive  courses  in 
the  modern  sciences;  but  he  would  leave  the  old  college,  the 
American  college,  still,  without  being  Europeanized,  on  the 
*  one  hand,  or  degraded  into  an  organic  mass-school  of  knowl- 
edges, on  the  other."  In  this  connection  we  may  record  the 
facts  that  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Harvard  College  in  1853,  ^^^  ^^^^  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1862. 

While  he  applied  a  shaping  hand  to  popular,  preparatory, 
collegiate,  and  professional  education,  he  continued  to  hold 
that  high  place  which  he  had  held  while  he  was  a  pastor,  which 
the  presidents  of  Amherst  have  always  held  and  which  they 
always  should  hold,  —  that  high  place  he  continued  to  hold, 
only  in  a  still  higher  degree,  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  public 
affairs  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  country,  in  councils  of 
churches,  both  local  and  national,  in  local  and  general  associa- 
tions of  ministers,  in  the  business  sessions  and  the  public 
assemblies  of  missionary  boards,  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform, 
which  enabled  him,  on  all  occasions,  to  touch  the  popular  heart 
and  advance  the  public  welfare. 

During  the  war  especially  his  influence  was  felt  in  the  college 
and  through  the  whole  country  ;  and  it  was  the  influence  of  a 
wise,  earnest,  and  devoted  Christian  patriot.  He  held  back  the 
undergraduates  when,  immediately  after  the  disastrous  battle 
and  rout  of  Bull  Run,  they  were  eager  to  form,  and  did,  in  fact, 
organize,  a  company,  and  were  ready  to  march  at  once  for  the 
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defence  of  the  endangered  and  perhaps  already  beleaguered 
capital,  and  when  even  Gov.  Andrew,  on  being  consulted,  pro- 
nounced it  premature  for  such  young  men  as  yet  to  volunteer ; 
but  as  the  war  advanced,  and  the  call  grew  louder  and  more 
imperative,  he  encouraged  those  to  enlist  who  had  finished,  or 
were  soon  to  finish,  their  course,  and  did  not  hold  back  those  of 
the  undergraduates  who  still  felt  themselves  inwardly  moved 
and  divinely  called  to  engage  in  the  service.  Among  these 
was  his  own  heroic  son  who  left  his  class  in  the  midst  of  the 
college  course,  entered  the  army,  and  after  a  short  but  brilliant 
career,  fell  fighting  within  the  enemy's  lines  at  Newbern.  One 
of  the  guns  which  he  and  his  comrades  captured,  and  near 
which  he  fell,  presented  to  the  college  for  that  purpose  by  the 
commanding  general  (Burnside)  is  an  expressive  trophy  at 
once  of  the  bravery  of  Adjutant  Stearns  and  of  the  patriotic 
devotion  of  his  father.  Such  personal  sacrifices  gave  a  merit,  a 
meaning,  and  a  power  to  the  patriotic  addresses  of  Pres.  Stearns 
such  as  mere  words,  however  eloquent,  can  never  possess. 

Dr.  Stearns  was  deeply  interested  in  the  centennial  celebra- 
tions, preached  a  sermon  at  Lexington  on  the  Sabbath  previous 
to  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
which  formed  a  worthy  part  of  those  intensely  interesting  ser- 
vices ;  and  his  last  baccalaureate  sermon,  the  last  sermon  he 
ever  wrote,  was  a  patriotic  discourse,  exhorting  the  young  men, 
especially  those  of  the  graduating  class,  to  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  suggested  by  that  year  of  "  Jubilee." 

Dr.  Stearns  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Home 
Missionary  Society  for  seventeen  years,  being  re-elected  each 
year  from  1859  to  1876,  and  his  personal  presence  and  eloquent 
addresses  were  among  the  chief  guiding  and  inspiring  influ- 
ences at  the  anniversaries  of  that  mother  of  American  mission- 
ary associations.  He  was  an  almost  unfailing  attendant  of  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  and  was  relied  on  as  much  as  any  other 
member  to  guide  its  councils  and  inspire  the  vast  assemblies 
in  its  great  exigencies.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board 
prior  to  his  death,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  special 
committee  to  consider  the  question  of  some  change  in  its  organ- 
ization which  should  bring  the  Board  into  closer  connection 
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with  the  churches  that  support  it ;  and  only  a  week  before  his 
death  he  made  his  last  visit  to  Boston  and  performed  his  last 
public  services,  partly  in  meeting  that  committee  and  partly  in 
attending  the  annual  social  reunion  of  the  Congregational  Club 
in  Faneuil  Hall.  Allied  both  by  blood  and  by  marriage  to  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  who  came  over  in  the  "  Mayflower,"  he  revered 
and  cherished  the  church  polity  which  they  brought  with  them 
and  planted  on  the  wild  New  England  shores.  Born  and  edu- 
cated and  settled  as  a  pastor  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  the  near  neighborhood  of  Boston,  and  spending  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  the  western  counties  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  Massa- 
chusetts was  the  earthly  fountain  of  his  being,  the  centre  of 
his  thoughts,  the  home  of  his  affections,  the  pride  and  joy  of 
his  heart  and  life. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Stearns  usually  wrote  his  sermons,  and 
they  were  well  written  ;  they  were  at  once  doctrinal  and  prac- 
tical, developing  the  foundation  truths  of  Christianity  in  a  clear 
and  strong  light,  and  at  the  same  time  making  them  burn  on  the 
conscience  and  the  heart,  and,  if  possible,  irradiate  and  trans- 
form the  life.  Always  instructive,  usually  impressive,  sometimes 
eloquent,  he  never  failed  to  meet  the  occasion;  seldom,  to 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  his  audience.  Apt  in  the  choice 
of  his  themes,  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  college  church  he 
preached  from  the  text :  "  The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall 
be  greater  than  of  the  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ;.and 
in  this  place  will  I  give  peace,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts";  the 
text  of  his  baccalaureate  sermon  at  the  semi-centennial  of 
the  college  was :  "  And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year  ;  it 
shall  be  a  year  of  jubilee  to  you"  ;  and  the  theme  for  his  post- 
humous baccalaureate  for  the  national  centennial  year  was : 
"  A  Plea  for  the  Nation,"  an  exhortation  of  the  graduating  class 
to  a  faithful  performance  of  their  duties  as  citizens  and  patriots. 
In  like  manner  he  made  the  opening  of  Walker  Hall,  which  is 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences, 
the  occasion  for  unfolding  his  views  on  the  relations  of  these 
sciences  to  each  other,  to  the  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
and  to  the  whole  system  of  college  education.  His  voice  was 
clear  and  strong,  even  in  his  later  years,  when  his  bodily  vigor 
was  much  impaired  ;  his  articulation  was  so  perfect  that  he  was 
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the  only  preacher  who  was  always  heard  without  the  loss  of  a 
word  or  a  syllable  in  our  college  church  ;  and  his  delivery,  even 
of  a  written  sermon,  animated  from  the  first,  and  at  once  grace- 
ful and  earnest  throughout,  often  became  quite  impassioned 
toward  the  close. 

His  strength  however  lay,  not  in  written,  but  in  spoken  dis- 
course. His  first  sermon  at  Cambridgeport,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  unintentionally  extemporaneous,  and  it  captivated 
every  hearer.  One  Sunday  morning  during  his  pastorate,  as 
he  was  on  the  way  from  his  house  to  the  church,  a  gentleman, 
who  had  just  come  out  from  Boston,  announced  to  him  the  death 
of  Daniel  Webster,  handing  to  him  at  the  same  time  a  news- 
paper slip  to  authenticate  the  intelligence.  Mr.  Stearns,  who 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Webster,  laid  aside  the  sermon  which 
he  had  prepared,  read  the  despatch  from  the  newspaper,  said  to 
the  people  that  his  mind  and  heart  were  too  full  of  the  great 
event  which  had  just  occurred,  and  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
country,  to  preach  on  any  ordinary  theme,  and  having  selected 
a  new  text,  proceeded  to  deliver  an  unpremeditated  discourse 
suited  to  the  occasion,  which  surpassed  in  power  and  pathos 
anything  which  his  audience  had  ever  heard  from  his  lips  ; 
indeed,  the  gentleman  from  Boston  thought  he  had  never  heard 
a  discourse  of  equal  power  from  any  pulpit  He  afterwards 
wrote  and  published  a  discourse,  commemorative  of  Daniel 
Webster ;  but  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  heard  them  both, 
it  was  by  no  means  equal  in  eloquence  to  the  extemporaneous 
sermon.  On  two  occasions,  if  I  remember  rightly,  after  he 
came  to  Amherst,  he  was  unexpectedly  called  on  to  preach  an 
ordination  sermon,  the  regular  preacher  having  failed  at  the 
last  moment ;  and  on  both  occasions,  he  surpassed  himself 
in  the  interest  and  power  of  the  discourses.  The  students, 
and  the  faculty  too,  preferred  to  hear  him  preach  extempore 
from  the  college  pulpit.  From  the  platform,  also,  his  most 
eloquent  addresses  were  often  those  for  which  he  had  the  least 
opportunity  of  formal  preparation.  Of  all  the  extemporaneous 
preachers  of  my  acquaintance,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  Dr.  Stearns,  with  the  least  that  was  exceptionable,  has 
given  me  the  greatest  satisfaction.  He  was  a  good  preacher 
in  any  way,  and  under  any  circustances,  but  in  extemporizing 
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he  was  great,  and  great  usually  just  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  theme  and  of  the  occasion. 

His  public  prayers  were,  if  possible,  greater  and  better  than 
his  greatest  and  best  sermons.  Strangers  were  always  struck 
with  their  variety,  richness,  fulness,  and  fitness,  whether  they 
heard  them  in  the  chapel  or  the  church,  in  a  missionary  meeting 
or  a  political  gathering ;  and  we,  who  heard  him  in  the  faculty 
meeting  and  the  prayer-meeting,  at  morning  prayers  and  in 
the  Sabbath  services,  —  we  who  heard  him  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  and  year  after  year,  were  still  more  astonished,  not 
only  at  the  inexhaustible  variety  and  richness  of  his  prayers, 
but  at  their  perfection  both  in  regard  to  matter  and  manner. 
He  realized  the  old  idea  of  prayer,  "  the  voice  of  the  people 
unto  God " ;  he  bore  the  people  in  their  thoughts,  feelings, 
desires,  and  aspirations,  almost  irresistibly  upward  to  the  very 
throne  and  presence  of  the  Most  High.  Worship,  adoration, 
was  perhaps  their  most  marked  characteristic  ;  but  confession, 
thanksgiving,  supplication,  petition,  —  all  the  elements  that 
belong  to  social  and  public  prayer,  with  much  of  the  specifi- 
cation of  persons  and  things  which  is  the  charm  of  private 
and  family  devotions,  came  in,  each  in  its  proper  place,  and 
clothed  in  such  felicitous  language  that  all  the  dignity  and 
richness  of  an  ancient  and  venerable  liturgy  seemed  to  be 
harmoniously  united  with  all  the  appropriateness,  freshness, 
and  warmth  of  an  extemporaneous  service. 

Dr.  Stearns  was  so  busy  with  presidential  duties  that  he 
could  not  realize  his  ideal  of  a  college  pastorate ;  but  he 
believed  in  the  possibility  and  the  desirability  of  such  a  pas- 
torate, not  separate  from  the  presidency,  but  auxiliary  to  it 
What  his  conception  of  the  office  was,  we  see  admirably 
expressed  in  the  foundation  of  the  Samuel  Green  professor- 
ship, which  was  drawn  up  by  him,  and  entered  entire  in  the 
records  of  the  trustees ;  and  he  would  probably  have  realized 
it  more  fully  if  his  life  had  been  spared,  and  he  had  carried  out 
his  purpose  of  resigning  the  presidency  and  retaining  the  pro- 
fessorship of  the  pastoral  charge.  I  do  not  think  Dr.  Steams* 
nature  fitted  him  for  the  freest  and  most  familiar  association 
with  all  classes  and  all  the  individuals  of  his  charge.  He  did 
not,  like  some  men,  invite  and  attract  the  familiar  and  confiding 
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approach  of  all  his  parishioners  at  all  times,  as  if  he  had  no 
other  care,  and  as  if  each  parishioner  were  his  nearest  and 
dearest  personal  friend ;  yet  students  came  to  him,  especially 
if  they  were  in  any  trouble,  with  the  fullest  assurance  of  his 
sympathy  as  well  as  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  wisdom 
and  goodness. 

His  selection  of  topics  for  the  Thursday  evening  conference, 
and  his  manner  of  treating  them,  showed  the  wise  and  expe- 
rienced pastor.  The  breaking  down  of  the  middle  wall  of  par- 
tition between  the  faculty  and  the  students,  and  to  some  extent 
also  of  the  dividing  lines  between  the  classes  in  the  Sunday 
evening  prayer-meeting  (a  meeting  which  was  originated  by 
him),  was  perhaps  the  greatest  service  ever  rendered  in  any 
one  thing  to  the  religious  meetings  and  the  Christian  activities 
of  the  college. 

His  daily  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  in  course  at  morning 
prayers,  in  which  he  expounded,  one  after  another,  several  of 
the  most  difficult  books  of  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment, while  it  was  admired  by  the  best  judges  as  a  model  of 
concise,  pointed,  and  carefully  prepared  exegetical  commentary, 
was  a  triumph  over  college  prejudices  and  habits  which  excited 
the  wonder  of  pastors  and  officers  of  other  colleges;  and 
though  there  were  at  the  first,  perhaps,  some  signs  of  weari- 
someness  and  restiveness,  possibly  of  mirthfulness,  under  it,  yet 
it  manifestly  grew  every  year  in  the  interest  and  esteem  of  the 
students  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  longer  they  live  and  the 
older  they  grow,  the  higher  will  be  the  veneration  with  which 
they  will  look  back  upon  that  unique  and  characteristic  service. 

Pres.  Stearns  did  not  excel  as  a  teacher.  He  was  made  for 
the  presidency,  not  for  a  professorship,  and  he  never  attained 
to  the  freedom,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  inspiration,  never 
gained  the  mastery  over  himself  and  others,  in  the  professor's 
chair,  which  he  manifested  in  other  public  capacities.  All  the 
trouble  be  ever  had  in  college  was  in  connection  with  his  teach- 
ing, and  was  with  one  or  two  of  his  Senior  Classes.  Two  or 
three  of  them  tried  his  feelings ;  one  of  them  almost  broke  his 
heart  I  verily  believe  I  should  have  broken  their  heads  for 
them,  if  I  had  not  been  out  of  the  country  at  the  time.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  for  them  is  that  they  are  themselves  now 
heartily  ashamed  of  their  treatment  of  him. 
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But  as  teaching  was  not  his  forte,  so  it  occupied  from  year 
to  year  less  and  less  of  his  time.  He  began  with  teaching  the 
greater  part  of  two  terms  in  the  year,  but  finding  this,  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  pressing  and  continually  increasing 
duties  of  his  office,  too  much  for  his  health  and  strength,  he 
wisely  reduced  the  amount  of  these  labors,  dropping  first  the 
Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  then  Butler's 
Analogy,  till  at  length  he  gave  instruction  almost  exclusively 
by  lectures,  and  these  only  during  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the 
spring  term.  His  lectures  on  modern  forms  of  scepticism  and 
unbelief  became  every  year  more  able  and  valuable,  and  his 
instructions  in  this  way  were  prized  more  and  more  highly  by 
each  successive  Senior  Class. 

The  strength  of  Pres.  Stearns  lay  in  his  executive  capacity. 
He  was  a  good  business  man  ;  he  managed  his  own  affairs  with 
rare  discretion  ;  he  might  have  been  a  rich  man  if  he  had  not 
aimed  at  something  higher,  and  if  his  charity  and  generosity 
had  not  exceeded  even  his  talent  for  business.  Like  Prof. 
Agassiz,  he  could  not  afford  to  make  money.  He  understood 
better  than  the  finance  committee,  the  finances  of  the  college, 
and  could  have  managed  the  treasury  better  than  the  treasurer 
himself. 

He  administered  the  government  with  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  friction,  introduced  changes  and  reforms  with  the 
free  consent  of  trustees  and  faculty,  presided  in  faculty  meet- 
ings with  only  too  much  patience,  was  only  too  forbearing  and 
indulgent  towards  the  failings  of  the  professors  and  the  defi- 
ciencies in  their  departments.  Every  teacher  felt  that  he  had 
in  the  president  a  personal  friend  and  a  wise  counsellor.  The 
faculty  committed  the  discipline  of  the  college  more  and  more 
every  year  into  his  hands  ;  and  the  more  he  administered  it,  the 
better  it  was  done,  and  the  less  there  was  to  do.  His  theory 
of  college  government  in  general  was :  that  government  is  best 
which  governs  least,  and  those  laws  are  the  wisest  which  execute 
themselves.  He  relied  very  much  on  moral  suasion.  But  woe 
to  the  student  or  the  class  that  presumed  on  his  gentleness ! 
The  hand  was  gloved,  but  it  was  a  hand  of  iron.  The  per- 
sistent transgressor  could  expect  no  mercy,  still  less  the  liar 
who  sought  by  falsehood  to  escape  punishment ;  but  the  peni- 
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tent  and  confessing  sinner  found  him  merciful,  as  God  is  mer- 
ciful. Many  a  student  has  been  saved  by  his  patience  and 
tenderness.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  student  who  had  sadly 
fallen  but  whom  he  had  lifted  up,  —  a  letter  written  since  Dr. 
Stearns'  death,  —  in  which  the  writer  dwells  on  the  gentle  and 
generous  treatment  he  had  received,  and  says  if  he  ever  is  any- 
thing or  does  anything  in  the  world,  he  shall  owe  it  all  to  Pres. 
Steams.  His  gentleness,  like  that  of  the  heavenly  Father, 
has  made  many  great.  His  official  letters  to  the  parents  of 
disciplined  students  were  models  of  wisdom,  in  which  paternal 
sympathy  so  mingled  with  unquestionable  justice  that  the  same 
hand  which  wounded  the  parent's  heart  seldom  failed  to  soothe, 
if  it  could  not  heal. 

His  sympathy  with  poor  students  was  the  more  ready  because 
he  had  himself  been  a  poor  student.  He  could  say  with 
Virgil's  Tyrian  queen  :  — 

"  Non  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco." 

Funds  in  aid  of  indigent  students  were  greatly  multiplied 
through  his  influence.  He  gave  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
thought  to  the  question  of  charitable  aid,  and  much  more  to 
inquiries  into  the  necessities  and  merits  of  individual  students. 
He  was  far  from  knowing  all  the  students,  he  had  not  a  particle 
of  the  politician's  art  or  gift  of  knowing  everybody  and  calling 
everybody  by  name.  On  the  contrary,  he  miscalled  names,  mis- 
took persons,  and  even  the  classes  to  which  they  belonged; 
yet  they  never  doubted  that  he  loved  them  with  a  father's 
love,  and  never  feared  to  go  to  him  for  a  father's  sympathy 
and  assistance. 

In  times  of  excitement,  of  contention  between  classes,  or 
threatened  opposition  to  the  government,  he  always  sought  to 
forestall  trouble,  to  prevent  collision  and  conflict,  to  anticipate 
transgression  and  rebellion  ;  and  no  man  ever  knew  better  how 
to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  His  fatherly  warnings  and 
remonstrances  were  seldom  ineffectual  even  with  Sophomore 
classes  ;  his  appeals  to  all  the  college  rarely  failed  to  carry  the 
judgments,  the  consciences,  the  hearts,  and  the  wills  of  the 
students.  They  enjoyed  the  mingled  humor,  pathos,  and  elo- 
quence of  his  appeals,  but  they  never  got  up  a  roWy  as  the 
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students  of  Harvard  are  said  to  have  sometimes  done  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Everett,  for  the  sake  of  hearing  one  of 
his  splendid  orations.  He  never  feared  to  stem  the  tide  of 
popular  feeling  when  he  saw  it  was  misguided  and  mischievous, 
and  seldom  failed  to  turn  it  towards  the  true  and  the  right 

Though  not  an  alumnus  of  Amherst  by  education,  he  was 
early  made  one  by  adoption  ;  and  no  graduate  could  have  won 
more  fully  the  confidence  of  the  alumni,  or  been  more  cordially 
welcomed  by  them  at  their  local  reunions  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  East  and  the  West,  or  in  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
alumni  association  at  Amherst ;  and  no  one  need  be  told  how 
well  he  represented  the  college  at  Commencement,  at  the  semi- 
centennial, and  on  all  other  public  occasions,  as  well  as  in 
soliciting  donations  from  individuals  and  pleading  for  g^nts 
before  committees  of  the  legislature. 

If  we  inquire  for  the  secret  of  Dr.  Stearns'  success  and  use- 
fulness, the  general  answer  must  be  that  it  did  not  lie  in  any 
one  faculty  so  much  as  in  the  perfect  balance  of  all  his  powers 
and  faculties.  Others  have  surpassed  him  in  physical  stamina, 
in  strength  of  intellect,  in  brilliancy  of  genius,  in  philosophical 
acumen,  in  extent  of  learning,  but  few  have  been  his  equals  in 
weight  of  character,  in  sound  judgment,  in  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  saintliness,  and  in  commanding  the  confidence  which  such  a 
character  always  inspires.  Here  was  the  hiding  of  his  power. 
His  power  was  pre-eminently  moral  and  spiritual.  No  man  ever 
doubted  his  truthfulness,  his  perfect  integrity  and  uprightness. 
The  students  believed  what  he  told  them,  and  relied  on  his 
faithfulness  to  all  his  engagements.  All  who  had  any  dealings 
with  him  had  an  intuitive  conviction  of  his  perfect  justice  and 
fairness.  He  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  generous  man, 
giving  liberally,  almost  beyond  his  means,  for  charitable  and 
public  objects,  putting  the  best  possible  construction  upon  the 
character,  conduct,  and  motives  of  others,  utterly  unsuspecting 
and,  of  course,  utterly  unsuspected.  His  fiaith  was  unbounded, 
—  in  himself,  in  his  fellow-men,  in  truth,  and  in  God :  hence 
there  was  no  such  word  as  fail  in  his  vocabulary.  With  a 
constitutional  courage  which  seemed  incapable  of  fear,  he 
united  a  moral  courage  that  feared  God  and  so  did  not  fear  the 
face  of  any  man,  —  that  shrunk  from  sin  as  from  the  touch  of 
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pollution,  but  dared  do  anything  which  it  was  his  duty  to  do. 
There  was  in  him  a  rare  blending  of  modesty  with  self-reliance, 
of  meekness  with  dignity,  of  self-abnegation  with  a  manifest 
expectation  that  every  one  would  render  to  him  that  which  was 
his  due.  "  Honor  all  men  "  was  the  text  of  one  of  his  best  bac- 
calaureates :  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  he  practised  what  he 
preached,  and  only  asked  others  to  do  to  him  as  he  did  to  them. 
Usually  he  was  gentle  as  a  lamb,  but  when  his  indignation  was 
roused  he  was  terrible  as  a  lion.  Gentle  in  his  feelings,  in  his 
speech,  and  in  his  manners,  from  the  core  of  his  heart  to  his 
fingers'  ends,  he  was  every  inch  a  gentleman.  His  magna- 
nimity knew  no  bounds  but  those  of  honor  and  duty.  He  bore 
injury  and  insult  (though  he  was  not  a  man  likely  to  be 
insulted)  till  to  bear  was  no  longer  a  virtue,  and  then  he  chas- 
tised insolence  with  a  severity  that  was  only  the  more  terrible 
because  it  was  just.  His  patience  with  riotous  and  uproarious 
students  was  like  that  of  Ulysses  with  the  lawless  and  ungodly 
suitors :  when  they  persisted  in  their  lawlessness,  and  he  had 
fully  marked  their  respective  characters,  he  threw  off  his  dis- 
guise, rained  his  arrows  upon  the  guilty,  and  their  career  was 
ended. 

The  moral  and  spiritual  power  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing was  intensified  by  a  remarkable  steadfastness  of  purpose 
and  fixedness  of  will.  His  was  emphatically  will  power  as 
well  as  moral  power.  He  answered  to  the  description  of 
Horace :  — 

**  Justum  ac  tenacem  propositi  virum 

Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  solida,  .  .  . 

Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinae." 

From  the  day  when  he  made  his  father  knock  at  the  door  of 
Phillips  Academy  for  him  till  it  was  opened  for  his  reception, 
to  the  last  time  when  he  met  his  Board  of  Trustees  and  bent 
them  to  his  will,  he  never  gave  up  an  object  upon  which  he 
had  set  his  heart  as  a  thing  at  once  right  and  desirable.  He 
changed  his  ways  and  means,  but  he  never  relinquished  his 
purpose.     He  could  wait ;  he  could  bide  his  time  ;  but  sooner 
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or  later,  by  patience  and  prudence  and  all  needful  reticence, 
by  his  marvellous  tact  and  inexhaustible  perseverance,  he  was 
sure  to  bring  about  its  accomplishment. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  his  purposes 
were  as  exalted  as  they  were  fixed.  His  mark  was  high,  his 
aim  holy,  and  it  absorbed  his  thoughts,  it  commanded  all  his 
faculties.  Hence  his  frequent  forgetfulness  of  minor  details 
and  outside  engagements.  His  eye  was  single  ;  it  might  over- 
look things  of  less  importance,  but  it  never  failed  to  see  that 
which  was  highest  and  best  He  was  ambitious,  but  it  was 
always  a  noble  ambition  for  something  that  was  sacred  and 
holy. 

Next  to  the  purity  and  loftiness  of  his  character,  nothing 
contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  Pres.  Steams  as  his 
good  common-sense  and  excellent  judgment.  He  was  a  wise 
man,  for  he  possessed  that  true  wisdom  which  seeks  and 
attains  the  highest  and  best  ends  by  the  use  of  the  fittest  and 
best  means.  He  made  fewer  mistakes  than  most  men  ;  he  gave 
no  offence,  and  made  no  enemies  for  himself  or  the  college  ;  he 
mounted  no  hobbies,  set  up  no  crotchets,  ventilated  no  novel 
doctrines  or  strange  theories,  tried  no  doubtful  experiments, 
went  to  no  extremes.  In  education,  in  politics,  in  theology, 
and  religion,  he  was  at  once  conservative  and  progfressive, 
ready  to  prove  all  things,  but  sure  to  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good.  Such  wisdom  and  integrity  combined,  inspired  univer- 
sal confidence.  He  had  that  entire  self-control  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  control  of  other  men,  —  that  perfect  command 
over  his  own  faculties,  temper,  and  conduct  which  never  fails 
to  command  the  respect,  the  confidence,  and  the  obedience  of 
others.  He  was  a  healthy  man.  There  was  not  a  morbid 
streak  in  his  whole  being,  character,  and  life.  With  a  sound 
mind,  and  a  pure  heart  in  a  sound  body,  each  fully  developed 
and  educated,  and  properly  subordinated  one  to  another,  and 
all  subjected  to  a  sovereign  will,  and  sanctified  by  a  holy  pur- 
pose, he  made  the  most  and  the  best  of  all  there  was  in  him 
and  all  there  was  about  him  for  the  great  end  to  which  he  had 
consecrated  his  life ;  and  if  anybody  can  give  a  better  defini- 
tion than  that  of  a  good,  ay,  or  a  great  man,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  it  is. 
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And  these  solid  excellences  and  essential  elements  of  power, 
instead  of  being  offset  and  counteracted  by  those  outward  and 
comparatively  trifling  infelicities  which  so  mar  the  usefulness  of 
too  many  great  and  good  men,  were  set  off  and  rendered  more 
attractive  by  an  agreeable  person,  a  pleasant  voice,  and  an 
expressive  countenance,  by  great  refinement  of  manners  and 
taste,  and  a  strict  regard  to  all  the  proprieties  of  life.  He 
studied  decorum,  especially  on  public  occasions ;  he  had  more 
taste  than  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries  generally  for 
state  and  ceremony  and  ancient  usage.  Hence  the  Gloria 
Patri,  the  responsive  reading,  the  established  order  and  deco- 
rous attitude  which  he  introduced  in  the  worship  of  the  college 
church  ;  hence  the  university  gown  and  cap,  which  he  brought 
with  him  from  Cambridge,  and  the  time-honored  Latin  which 
he  addressed  ore  rotundo  to  the  trustees  and  the  candidates  for 
degrees  on  the  stage  at  Commencement.  It  is  said  that  he 
consulted  several  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the 
faculty  on  the  question  of  wearing  the  gown  and  the  cap,  and 
received  little  encouragement  so  to  do ;  but  he  wore  them, 
notwithstanding. 

He  had  a  calm  and  equable  temperament.  No  excitement 
among  the  faculty  or  the  students,  no  perplexities  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government  or  the  finances  of  the  college,  ever 
cost  him  a  night's  sleep.  In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others, 
he  was  made  for  a  college  president. 

His  bodily  frame,  never  robust,  but  rather  slender  and  deli- 
cate, was  so  carefully  nurtured  and  strengthened  by  exercise 
and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health,  that  he  knew  little  of  sick- 
ness, and  was  able  to  accomplish  a  large  amount  of  work.  In 
his  pastorate  and  the  earlier  part  of  his  presidency,  he  was 
almost  passionately  fond  of  riding  horseback.  He  was  a  bold 
and  fast  rider  till  several  falls  damped  his  ardor ;  and  impaired 
strength  at  length  conspired  with  diminished  courage  and 
reduced  animal  spirits  and  put  a  stop  to  this  favorite  exercise. 

When  he  came  to  Amherst,  his  erect  form,  firm  step,  and 
blooming  complexion  were  universally  remarked,  but  one  afflic- 
tion after  another  struck  heavy  blows  at  his  heart,  paled  his 
cheek,  bowed  his  frame,  till  at  length  he  walked  with  slow  and 
feeble  tread.     Once  he  visited  Europe,  partly  to  recuperate 
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body  and  mind,  and  partly  to  meet  his  son  from  India,  but  he 
returned  too  soon,  little  stronger  than  he  went ;  and  from  that 
time  till  his  death,  the  body  slowly  wasted,  as  the  mind  and 
heart  and  spiritual  life  grew  and  expanded,  till  he  seemed  to 
be  little  else  than  pure  spirit,  so  free  from  the  clogs  and  con- 
taminations of  the  flesh  and  the  world  that  we  saw  in  him  a 
revelation,  almost  a  manifestation,  of  the  life  of  disembodied 
spirits  before  the  throne. 

His  domestic  and  social  affections  were  peculiarly  tender  and 
strong.  It  was  because  "father,  mother,  sister,  and  brother" 
had  always  been  so  dear  to  his  own  heart  that  he  remembered 
the  homes  and  the  friends  of  the  students  so  constantly  and  so 
affectionately,  at  morning  prayers  and  in  public  worship  ;  and 
his  love  for  his  own  family  and  his  own  home,  his  devotion  to 
wife  and  children,  his  confidence,  complacency,  and  happiness 
in  them,  were  quite  remarkable. 

The  memory  of  some  of  his  nearest  relations  was  embalmed 
by  his  pen.  A  just  and  loving  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
father,  and  incidentally  of  his  mother,  appeared  in  several  suc- 
cessive numbers  of  the  Congregational  Quarterly.  The 
Life  and  Select  Discourses  of  his  eldest  brother.  Rev.  Samuel 
H.  Stearns,  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  is  the 
largest  volume  which  he  ever  gave  to  the  public,  and  does 
honor  to  the  heart  and  taste  of  the  author  and  compiler,  not 
less  than  to  the  subject  of  the  memoir  ;  *  and  the  little  volume 

1  Dr.  Steams  was  not  a  book-maker ;  not,  in  the  technical  sense,  an  author.  Per- 
haps his  most  popular  and  influential  work  on  a  religious  theme  was  his  book  on 
infant  baptism.  Several  of  his  other  books  have  been  incidentally  mentioned  in 
this  discourse.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  weekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly  journals.  I  have  seen  a  list  of  such  articles  from  his  pen,  numbering 
scores,  perhaps  half  a  hundred,  but  it  has  somehow  been  mislaid,  and  cannot  now 
be  replaced.  The  following  are  his  principal  publications:  i.  Sermon  at  the 
Ordination  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Steams,  1835  ;  2-  Infant  Churchmembership ;  or.  The 
Relation  of  Baptized  Children  to  the  Church,  1S44;  3.  Life  and  Select  Discourses 
of  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Steams,  1846 ;  4.  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  President  Taylor, 
1850 ;  5.  Sermon  at  the  Dedication  of  the  new  Meeting-House,  Cambridge,  1852; 

6.  Sermon  on  the  Posidon  and  Mission  of  the  Congregational  Church,  1853; 

7.  Sermon  commemorative  of  Daniel  Webster,  1852 ;  8.  Sermon  on  Slavery, 
Fast  Day,  1854 ;  9.  Sermon  on  Educated  Manhood,  Baccalaureate,  1857  ;  la 
Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  American  Education  Society,  1857;  11.  Sermon 
on  the  National  Fast  Day,  1861 ;  12.  Adjutant  Stearns,  1862  ;  13.  Election  Ser- 
mon, Boston,  1864;  14.  Discourse  commemorative  of  Rev.  Joseph  Vaill,  D.  D» 
1869;  15.  Address  at  the  opening  of  Walker  Hall,  1870 ;  16.  Baccalaureate 
3ermon :  A  Plea  for  the  Nation  (posthumous),  published  by  request  of  the  class  1876. 
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in  which,  with  the  love  of  the  fondest  father,  and  yet  with  the 
faultless  taste  and  excellent  judgment  which  were  his  unfailing 
characteristics,  he  sketches  the  life  and  death  and  character  of 
his  son  Frazar,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Newbern,  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  choicest  of  those  books  of  martyrs  in  which  the 
war  was  so  fruitful.  The  death  of  this  son,  heroic  and  glorious 
as  it  was,  was  a  blow  to  his  own  health  and  strength  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered.  The  elasticity  and  buoyancy 
of  the  father's  spirits  were  buried  with  the  young  life  and  vigor 
of  his  son.  The  mother  of  all  his  children  had  died  shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  the  family  in  Amherst,  and  when  his  oldest  son, 
William,  in  whom  he  exulted  as  the  beginning  of  his  strength, 
and  to  whom  he  looked  as  the  prop  of  his  declining  years,  — 
when  he,  also,  was  cut  down  as  suddenly  and  more  unexpect- 
edly than  if  he  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  met  the  afflic- 
tion with  Christian  resignation,  —  he  bore  it  with  saintly  faith 
and  hope  and  joy,  but  the  man  and  the  father  was  almost  crushed. 
In  public,  and  even  in  the  family,  he  was  sustained  and  serene  ; 
the  only  visible  change  was  that  he  was  more  saintly  than  ever, 
and  his  conversation  was  more  manifestly  in  heaven  ;  but  in 
secret  he  was  sometimes  heard  moaning  aloud  over  the  long 
separation,  and  sighing  for  a  speedy  reunion  in  the  better 
land.' 

Pres.  Stearns  had  only  a  few  friends  with  whom  he  was 
intimate.  He  was  friendly  and  kindly  to  all,  but  intimacy, 
confidence,  and  love,  such  as  he  cherished  towards  his  broth- 
ers and   sons,  he   extended  to  few ;    and    to   those   few  he 

1  William  Augustus  Stearns  and  Rebecca  Alden  Frazar  were  married  Jan. 
10,  1832,  at  Duxbury,  Mass.  Her  father,  Samuel  Alden  Frazar,  of  Duxbury, 
was  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Alden,  so  that  Dr.  Stearns  was  allied  to  this 
Pilgrim  father  of  the  "  Mayflower  "  both  by  blood  and  by  marriage.  The  children 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Steams  were  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Eliza  Chaplin 
Stearns;  William  French  Steams,  who  died  May  21, 1874,  aged  39;  Frazar  Augus- 
tus Steams,  who  was  killed  at  Newbern,  March  14,  1862,  aged  21  years;  Abigail 
Eloiza  Steams;  Rebecca  Frances  Steams;  and  Winfrid  Alden  Steams.  The  two 
younger  sons  were  graduates  of  Amherst  College,  Frazar  pro  honore  in  the  class 
of  1863,  Winfrid  in  the  class  of  1876.  The  two  younger  daughters  are  the  wives 
of  graduates  of  Amherst,  both  of  whom  are  ministers.  Mrs.  Rebecca  A.  Stearns 
died  at  Amherst  July  19,  1855.  Pres.  Stearns  was  married  Aug.  25, 1857,  at  Prov- 
dence,  R.  I.  to  Olive  Coit,  daughter  of  Solomon  Morgan  Gilbert.  The  second  Mrs. 
Stearns  has  been  a  helpmeet  indeed  to  the  Amherst  president,  as  the  first  was 
to  the  Cambridge  pastor. 
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clung  with  a  fidelity  and  affection  which  nothing  could  quench, 
which  death  itself  could  not  sever.  Such  a  friend  was  Rev. 
Wm.  M.  Rogers,  his  companion  in  the  academy,  his  room-mate 
through  college  and  the  Theological  Seminary,  his  fellow- 
teacher  in  vacations,  his  frequent  visitor  at  his  father's  and 
his  own  house,  and  his  near  neighbor  and  mutual  counsellor 
in  the  ministry.  Like  David  and  Jonathan,  they  were  insep- 
arable while  they  both  lived,  and  when  Rogers  died  early  in 
his  ministry,  death  only  enshrined  him  forever  in  the  inmost 
sanctuary  of  Stearns*  affections. 

But  Dr.  Steams  had  one  friend  whose  love  he  felt  to  be 
beyond  a  brother's,  and  to  whom  he  clave  more  strongly,  more 
tenderly  than  to  father  and  mother,  or  even  wife  and  child.  In 
his  domestic  and  social  relations,  Christ  was  all  in  all  to  him  ; 
and  in  his  pastorate  and  presidency,  in  all  his  public  life,  his 
motto,  which  he  was  never  weary  of  repeating,  and  which 
manifestly  came  from  his  heart  of  hearts,  was.  The  highest 
attainments  and  appointments,  and  all  for  Christ.  If  any  man 
ever  lived  by  faith,  saw  the  invisible,  took  hold  of  the  intangi- 
ble, and  heard  unspeakable  words,  —  if  any  uninspired  man 
could  ever  appropriate  the  language  of  apostles,  and  say,  "  I 
am  crucified  with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me,"  and  "  That  which  was  from  the  begin- 
ning, which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes, 
which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled 
of  the  Word  of  life,  declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye  also  may 
have  fellowship  with  us,  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with 
the  Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ," — that  man  was 
Pres.  Stearns.  Eminently  Pauline  as  he  was  in  his  doc- 
trines, he  was  pre-eminently  like  John  in  his  spirit,  and  like  the 
beloved  disciple,  he  leaned  more  and  more  on  the  bosom  of 
Jesus,  till  He  took  him  to  Himself.  Without  any  affectation  of 
superiority,  or  the  least  pretension  to  a  higher  life  than  other 
Christians,  he  cherished  and  rejoiced  in  all  that  is  true  and 
pure  and  good  in  the  inner  hidden  life,  the  life  of  faith.  With- 
out the  least  fanaticism  or  extravagance,  nay,  with  the  good 
sense  and  practical  wisdom  that  never  failed  him,  he  combined 
a  richer  and  deeper  experience  of  the  power  of  Christ,  of  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come. 
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than  is  known  to  most  men.  The  future  life  was  very  real  to 
him  and  very  near.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  so  real,  nothing 
so  near,  nothing  so  dear  as  God  and  Christ  and  heaven. 

"  One  sweetly  solemn  thought 
Comes  to  me  o'er  and  o'er  ; 
Nearer  my  parting  hour  am  I 
Than  e'er  I  was  before. 

**  A  few  more  years  shall  roll, 
A  few  more  seasons  come  ; 
And  we  shall  be  with  those  that  rest 
Asleep  within  the  tomb." 

These  and  such  as  these  were  his  favorite  hymns,  which  he 
often  gave  out,  especially  at  evening  meetings.  There  was 
much  in  his  spirit  and  life  that  was  in  sympathy  with  Bonar's 
hymns.  Even  in  his  farewell  sermon  to  his  people  at  Cam- 
bridgeport,  there  is  more  than  one  passage  like  this  touching 
the  departure  of  those  of  his  flock  who  had  died  in  the  Lord  : 
"  I  have  been  with,  them  to  the  very  gateway  of  heaven,  and 
have  heard  the  angels  say  to  them,  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the 
Lord.  I  have  looked  in  after  them  as  they  entered,  and  have 
seen  the  shining  ones  with  their  crowns,  and,  as  Bunyan  said, 
wished  I  was  among  them."  And  yet  there  was  nothing 
morbid  in  him,  with  all  his  frequent  and  familiar  visions  of 
the  unseen  world.  His  sympathies  with  earthly  friends  were 
just  as  lively  as  if  he  had  not  more  and  better  friends  above  the 
skies ;  his  enjoyment  of  earthly  pleasures  was  just  as  keen  as 
if  he  had  had  no  foretaste  of  those  pleasures  which  are  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  forevermore.  He  was  a  Protestant  saint, 
as  contemplative  and  heavenly  minded  as  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  genial  and  beneficent  as  St.  Nicholas. 

The  last  year  was  doubtless  the  most  fruitful  year  of  his 
long  and  useful  life.  The  last  spring  term  saw  his  prayers 
answered  and  his  labors  blessed  in  what  he  considered,  and  we 
also  felt,  to  be  the  greatest  and  best  of  all  the  revivals  that 
had  crowned  his  college  work,  if  not  the  greatest  and  best  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  college.  The  last  Sunday  that  he 
officiated  and  the  last  sacrament  which  he  administered,  he 
received  to  the  communion  the  largest  number  of  young  men 
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that  he  had  ever  admitted  at  one  time  to  the  college  church,  the 
richest  harvest  of  new-born  souls  that  he  had  ever  gathered 
into  the  garner  of  the  Lord.  The  last  time  that  he  met  the 
students  was  at  morning  prayers,  where  he  had  so  often  inter- 
ceded for  them  with  their  heavenly  Father,  like  Abraham,  the 
friend,  —  like  Israel,  the  prince  of  God,  —  and  in  much  of  the 
spirit  as  well  as  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Son  of  God 
Himself.  This  time,  however,  as  he  rose  to  offer  prayer,  he  g^ew 
faint,  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  colleagues,  but  soon  recover- 
ing, he  walked  to  his  home,  supported  oil  either  side  by  some  of 
the  students.  His  family  felt  no  immediate  alarm.  His  friends 
who  called  in  the  course  of  the  day  saw  no  signs  of  speedy 
death.  He  kept  about  the  house  through  the  day,  suffering 
some  pretty  sharp  pains  at  times  in  his  back  and  shoulders,  but 
talking  with  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  playfulness,  listening 
to  the  reading  of  a  book,  reading  himself  in  the  newspaper, 
and  apparently  apprehending  no  immediate  danger.  He  was 
walking  about  the  room  five  minutes  before  his  death  ;  he  had 
just  taken  up  a  newspaper,  when  suddenly  he  laid  it  down, 
remarking  that  he  felt  a  strange  sinking,  dropped  upon  the 
sbfa,  and  before  the  family  could  gather  about  him,  he  was 
gone.  He  had  lived  so  near  the  heavenly  gates,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  at  a  single  step  he  entered  and  was  with  the 
shining  ones.  It  was  an  ideal  death  to  crown  an  almost  ideal 
life.  All  who  knew  him  could  not  but  exclaim,  "  Let  me  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his  ! " 
He  himself  had  often  expressed  a  wish,  if  agreeable  to  the 
will  of  God,  thus  to  die.  It  was  not  a  death,  it  was  only  a 
departure  from  the  line  of  battle  to  the  trophy,  from  the  con- 
test to  the  crown.  Nay,  call  it  rather  a  translation.  He  walked 
with  God,  and  was  not,  for  God  took  him.  Nothing  else  was 
needed  to  round  out  to  the  full  so  beautiful,  useful,  honored, 
and  happy  a  life.  True,  he  had  other  thoughts  and  plans.  He 
had  written  his  resignation  of  the  presidency,  —  it  was  to  be 
cotemporaneous  with  the  graduation  of  his  youngest  son,  —  and 
he  expected  to  retain  for  the  present  the  pastorate  and  the 
Samuel  Green  professorship  of  Biblical  Interpretation.  But 
he  had  lived  more  than  his  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  filled 
them  full  with  sacred  and  heroic  service,  and  the  Master  gave 
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him  a  full  and  free  discharge,  bidding  him  rest  from  his  labors 
and  enter  at  once  upon  his  honors  and  rewards,  saying  with 
almost  audible  voice,  — 

"  Servant  of  God,  well  done  ! 
Rest  from  thy  loved  employ. 
The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won. 
Enter  thy  Master's  joy." 

His  family  had  hoped  that  he  would  retire  from  the  presi- 
dent's mansion  to  some  quiet  home  which  he  might  provide 
for  them,  and  hallow  for  a  season  with  his  presence.  We 
sympathize  with  them  in  their  disappointment,  we  mourn 
with  them  their  incalculable  loss  ;  yet  they  see,  even  through 
their  tears,  the  beauty  of  his  death,  and  join  with  us  in  giving 
him  joy  that  our  loss  is  his  gain,  —  that  he  has  exchanged 
what  would  at  best  have  been  an  uncertainty  for  a  blessed 
and  glorious  certainty  ;  what  could  have  been  at  most  only  a 
few  years  of  comparative  feebleness  and  imperfect  enjoyment 
for  fulness  of  joy  in  those  many  mansions  in  which  the 
Master  is  gathering  all  his  chosen  disciples,  to  be  forever 
with  each  other  and  with  their  Lord. 

He  died  on  Thursday,  June  8  (1876),  at  half  past  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  great  shock  to  the  community. 
His  own  family  and  his  colleagues  in  the  faculty  were  taken  by 
surprise  ;  it  seemed  for  a  little  as  if  the  heart  of  the  college 
and  the  community  had  ceased  to  beat  with  that  of  its  honored 
and  beloved  president.  The  college  bell  did  not  toll ;  every- 
thing was  hushed  into  spontaneous  silence,  the  silence  of  death. 
The  Thursday  evening  religious  meeting,  which  would  regularly 
have  come  off  within  an  hour  or  two,  and  at  which  he  usually 
presided,  was  not  held ;  the  emotions  of  officers  and  students 
were  too  deep  for  utterance  even  in  social  prayer.  The  next 
morning  the  faculty  were  all  spontaneously  present  with  the 
students  at  morning  prayers.  The  pulpit,  in  which  the  presi- 
dent himself  had  led  the  devotions  only  the  morning  previous, 
was  draped  in  mourning,  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
singing,  and  the  prayers  were  an  extemporized  funeral  service. 
College  exercises  were  suspended  during  the  day,  for  no  student 
felt  like  studying,  and  no  professor  felt  as  if  he  could  give  a 
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lecture  or  hear  a  recitation.  On  Tuesday  of  the  next  week 
the  funeral  service  was  held  in  the  college  church.  With  a 
single  exception,  funeral  services  have  been  held  in  that  church 
only  for  the  president  and  his  son  :  it  seemed  as  if  the  latter 
had  built  it  for  the  burial  of  himself  and  his  father.  The  pulpit 
was  heavily  draped.  The  president's  chair  stood  empty  and  clad 
in  mourning.  The  services  consisted  only  of  singing  by  the 
choir,  reading  the  Scriptures  by  Dr.  Blagden,  the  friend  and 
early  neighbor  of  the  deceased,  and  prayer  by  his  oldest  min- 
isterial colleague  in  the  faculty.  Crosses,  crowns,  and  pyra- 
mids of  flowers  rose  from  the  Bible  and  desk  ;  flowers,  furnished 
in  profusion  by  the  students,  decked  the  coffin,  and  were  borne 
next  the  body  in  the  procession,  and  flowers  were  showered 
profusely  in  and  upon  the  grave.  The  trustees,  who  had  con- 
vened for  the  occasion,  the  faculty,  and  the  students  marched 
in  long  procession  through  the  streets  ;  the  shops  and  stores 
were  closed,  and  all  business  was  suspended  as  the  body  was 
borne  through  the  town  to  the  cemetery,  and  laid  dust  to 
kindred  and  like  precious  dust,  there  to  rest  till  the  morning 
of  the  resurrection.  The  skies  had  wept  from  time  to  time  all 
the  morning,  and  now  they  poured  down  floods  of  tears  as  the 
grave  closed  upon  all  that  was  mortal  of  one  so  dear  to  alL^ 

Only  one  week  from  the  next  Sabbath  was  the  beginning  of 
Commencement  week.  With  characteristic  promptness  —  and 
yet  may  we  not  believe  by  a  special  providence  1 — he  had  finished 
the  preparation  of  his  baccalaureate  sermon  on  his  birthday, 
the  17th  of  March,  and  presented  it  to  Mrs.  Stearns  as  a  sur- 
prise gift  and  birthday  present.  At  the  request  of  the  faculty, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  family,  this  was  read  by  Pres. 
Seelye,  of  Smith  College.  The  text  was  in  Deut  xxviii.  i,  13. 
It  was  a  centennial  discourse  and  a  strong  appeal  addressed  to 
the  reason,  the  consciences  and  the  hearts  of  the  young  men, 

^  Only  a  week  or  ten  days  previous  to  his  death,  he  visited  the  cemetery  with  a 
friend,  and  perfected  some  last  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  lot  in  which  his  wife 
and  sons  had  been  laid,  and  in  which  he  expected  ere  long  to  be  buried.  This 
done,  he  said  to  his  friend,  "  Now  all  is  ready  for  my  own  burial."  He  was  asked 
if  he  did  not  intend  to  erect  a  family  monument.  "No,"  said  he.  "I  do  not 
believe  in  monuments,  and  when  my  body  is  laid  here,  I  would  have  no  monument, 
no  epitaph,  —  not  so  much  as  a  motto,  — but  only  a  slab  of  solid  marble,  inscribed 
simply  with  my  name,  and  the  time  and  place  of  my  birth  and  death." 
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especially  the  graduating  class,  and  urging  them,  with  more 
than  usual  fervor  and  power,  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
civil,  social,  and  political,  as  well  as  religious,  duties.^  Eloquent 
and  impressive  in  itself,  under  these  circumstances  it  was  a 
voice  from  the  grave  and  the  spirit  world,  nay,  a  voice  from 
heaven  and  God,  which  those  who  heard  it,  and  especially  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  will  never  forget.  The  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
when  the  graduating  class  commune  with  their  pastor,  with 
each  other,  and  with  their  brethren  for  the  last  time,  was  a 
season  of  rare  sacredness  and  solemnity,  and  made  still  more 
interesting  by  the  admission  to  the  church  of  some  of  the  con- 
verts of  the  recent  revival.  Commencement  day.  Commence- 
ment week,  seemed  more  like  a  prolonged  funeral  than  like  the 
usual  festival.  The  president's  chair  again  stood  vacant  and 
wreathed  in  mourning  ;  a  dirge  introduced  the  exercises,  and 
oh,  how  we  missed  his  voice  in  the  opening  and  closing  prayers, 
his  presence  in  all  the  exercises  !  The  usual  Commencement 
dinner  was  relinquished :  he  had  always  been  the  life  of  the 
occasion,  and  we  all  felt  that,  without  him  it  might  better  be 
dispensed  with. 

Commemorative  services  were  held  on  the  Sabbath  subse- 
quent to  his  death  at  Lexington  and  at  Cambridgeport,  the 
pulpits  being  draped  in  mourning,  and  discourses  in  memoriam 
were  delivered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  pastor  of  the  church  in  the 
former  place,  and  by  Rev.  Dr.  Blagden  in  the  latter.  The 
alumni  of  the  college  dispensed  with  all  but  the  most  neces- 
sary business  at  their  annual  meeting  Commencement  week, 
and  spent  the  time  in  resolutions  and  tributes  of  respect  from 
the  members  of  the  association.  The  alumni  of  Boston  and 
vicinity  and  other  local  associations  expressed  their  sorrow  in 
appropriate  resolutions,  which  were  communicated  to  the  fam- 
ily and  to  the  faculty.  The  trustees  put  in  their  records  a 
feeling  and  graceful  expression  of  their  sorrow  and  loss,  from 
the  pen  of  Gov.  Bullock.  The  faculty  recorded  their  grateful 
sense  of  their  obligations  to  one  who  had  been  to  them  not 
only  a  president,  but  pastor  and  personal  friend,  and  who  had 

^  At  the  request  of  the  graduating  class  this  baccalaureate  sermon  has  been 
published. 
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presided  in  their  meetings  with  a  courtesy  and  kindness  only 
equalled  by  the  wisdom  with  which  he  had  presided  over  the 
college.  The  church  at  Cambridgeport,  the  Massachusetts 
Home  Missionary  Society,  of  which  he  was  president  from 
1849  until  his  death,  the  Hampshire  East  Association  of  Con- 
gregational Ministers,  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, the  Convention  of  New  England  Colleges,^  of  which  he 
was  the  originator,  and  other  societies  of  learned  or  venerable 
men  honored  his  memory  by  resolutions  that  were  manifestly 
not  mere  matters  of  form.  Expressions  of  sympathy  and 
tributes  of  respect  came  in  from  every  part  of  the  country 
and  from  foreign  lands.  Gladly  would  we  spread  these  many 
and  various  honors  before  the  public,  but  his  record  is  on  high. 
His  name  is  written  in  heaven  among  those  whose  praise  is 
not  of  men  but  of  God. 

The  richest  legacy  which  he  has  left  to  his  family,  the  college, 
and  the  community,  is  his  character  and  life,  —  a  character 
which  was  confessed  by  all  who  knew  him  to  be  a  more  con- 
vincing argument  for  Christianity  than  whole  volumes  of  "evi- 
dences," a  life  which  was  felt  by  all  who  saw  it  to  be  more 
winning  and  persuasive  than  the  most  eloquent  sermon,  and 
a  memory  at  once  more  precious  and  more  imperishable  than 
foundations  or  buildings  of  marble  and  granite.  The  incom- 
parable worth  and  power  of  such  a  character  and  life  is  the 
great  lesson  which  we  should  bear  away  from  this  memorial 
review.  Amherst  College  will  be  rich,  and  sure  to  accomplish 
its  mission,  so  long  as  men  like  Pres.  Stearns  and  Prof.  Snell 
continue  to  be  its  presidents  and  professors,  and  so  long  as 
trustees,  faculty,  and  students  cherish  their  memory  and  feel, 
as  they  cannot  but  feel,  their  hallowed  influence. 

William  S.  Tyler. 

Amhersty  Mass. 

^  The  committee  that  prepared  these  resolutions  consisted  of  Presidents  Porter 
and  Eliot.  His  classmate,  Mr.  Quincy,  contributed  a  highly  appreciative  memo- 
rial of  him  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
of  which  Dr.  Steams  was  a  member  ;  but  while  it  was  in  type,  and  before  it  was 
printed,  he  suddenly  followed  his  classmate  and  friend  to  the  spirit  world. 
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THE    EARLY  HISTORY  OF    CONGREGATIONALISM   IN 
NEW  JERSEY  AND  THE  MIDDLE  PROVINCES. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  give  only  an  outline  sketch 
of  intertwined  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  history  in  New 
Jersey  and  the  Middle  Provinces,  afterwards  States.  This  out- 
line relates  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Congregational 
system  in  these  regions,  to  its  final  absorption  into  another 
system  of  polity,  and  to  the  fruits  which  it  there  produced,  or 
of  which  it  was  the  innocent  occasion. 

Congregationalism  in  New  Jersey  dates  back  to  the  first 
settlement  of  the  State,  then  an  English  province,  by  colonists 
from  New  England,  mostly  from  Connecticut,  a  little  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago.  The  first  church  organization  was  at 
Newark,  on  the  Passaic  (now  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  of 
that  city),  in  1666.  Elizabeth  town  is  said  to  have  been  settled 
from  a  similar  source  a  little  earlier,  but  no  church  was  organ- 
ized till  shortly  afterwards,  so  that  Newark  is  the  point  from 
which  our  ancient  Congregational  history  radiates. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  numerous  removals  from  Con- 
necticut to  New  Jersey  was  the  dissatisfaction  that  arose  there 
from  the  union  of  the  two  colonies  of  what  were  known  as  New 
Haven  and  Connecticut.  Many  of  the  New  Haven  people 
were  aggrieved  at  the  union,  for  to  them  it  betokened  a  lower- 
ing of  their  Congregational  and  Puritan  standard.  The  Con- 
necticut colony  was  evidently  drifting  towards  English  Presby- 
terian centralization.  There  was  nothing  except  vital  godliness 
which  these  people  valued  so  much  as  the  government  of  the 
church  by  its  own  membership  ;  and  nothing  which  their 
experience  in  England  had  taught  them  so  to  dread  as  the 
government  of  the  churches  by  officers,  civil  or  ecclesiastical^ 
standing  above  and  independent  of  the  people. 

When  these  colonies,  therefore,  against  the  protest  of  the 
New  Haven  people,  were  joined  in  one,  the  fears  of  many  were 
such — and  the  subsequent  history  justifies  them — that  they 
were  ready,  as  they  had  done  before,  to  abandon  their  homes 
and  go  out  pilgrims  again  into  the  unbroken  forest,  there  to 
undertake  once  more  the  formation  of  their  ideal  church  and 
society. 
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A  portion  of  these  aggrieved  people  removed,  first  to  Long 
Island,  and  after  some  years'  residence  there,  came  over  into 
New  Jersey  and  Southeastern  New  York.  They  settled  in 
Morris  County  and  the  surrounding  region,  where  they  or- 
ganized Congregational  churches  and  formed  afterwards  an 
association.  This  grouping  of  the  churches  was  their  protec- . 
tion  ;  so  that  while  they  came  from  Long  Island  many  years 
after  the  settlements  were  made  on  the  Passaic,  and  while  the 
oldest  churches  were  abandoning  the  polity  which  they  came 
to  establish,  these  newer  ones,  drawn  into  closer  sympathy  by 
their  association  with  each  other,  maintained  for  a  long  time 
their  denominational  integrity,  and  several  of  them  in  Morris 
and  Orange  Counties  continue  Congregational  churches  to 
this  day. 

Returning  now  to  the  Newark  colony  and  its  outgrowths, 
let  us  obsei-ve  what  sort  of  people  they  were  and  what  sort  of 
churches  they  organized.  The  first  church  of  Newark  was 
actually  organized  in  the  town  of  Branford,  Conn.,  although,  on 
its  removal  to  New  Jersey  in  1666,  other  kindred  spirits  from 
Milford,  Guilford,  and  New  Haven  came  with  them,  and  were 
members  of  the  church  from  the  commencement  of  the  settle- 
ment. The  following  remarkable  document  was  formally 
adopted  and  subscribed  by  sixty-four  persons  at  Newark  in 
the  spring  of  1667,  clearly  indicating  the  principles  which  they 
cherished  and  the  sort  of  church  polity  which  they  came  to 
establish :  — 

"  I.  That  none  shall  be  admitted  freemen  or  full  burgesses 
within  our  town  upon  Passaic  River,  in  the  Province  of  New 
Jersey,  but  such  planters  as  are  members  of  some  or  other  of 
the  Congregational  churches  ;  nor  shall  any  but  such  be  chosen 
to  magistracy,  or  to  carry  on  any  part  of  civil  judicature,  or  as 
deputies  or  assistants  to  have  power  to  vote  in  establishing 
laws,  and  making  or  repealing  them,  or  to  any  chief  military 
trust  or  office.  Nor  shall  any  but  such  church  members  have 
any  vote  in  any  such  elections.  Though  all  others  permitted 
to  be  planters  have  right  to  their  proper  inheritance,  and  do 
and  shall  enjoy  all  other  civil  liberties  and  privileges,  according 
to  all  laws,  orders,  grants,  which  are  or  hereafter  shall  be  made 
in  this  town." 
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'*  2.  We  shall  with  care  and  diligence  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  purity  of  religion  professed  in  the  Congrega- 
tional churches." 

Upon  this  basis  the  First  Church  of  Newark  was  organized 
and  administered  substantially  for  more  than  sixty  years,  under 
the  successive  pastorates  of  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson  from  Bran- 
ford,  Conn.,  his  son,  afterwards  president  of  Yale  College,  Rev. 
Abraham  Pierson,  Rev.  John  Pruden,  Rev.  Jabez  Wakeman, 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Bowers,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Webb.  These  pastors 
were  all  from  Connecticut,  and  were  all  settled  by  councils 
from  sister  churches  regularly  convened.  It  is  probable  that, 
some  time  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Webb,  which  extended 
from  1722  to  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
church  became  permanently  attached  to  Presbytery ;  although 
how  this  was  done,  or  when  it  was  done,  or  as  to  whether 
there  was  ever  any  vote  taken  on  the  subject  by  the  church, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

Between  1666,  when  the  First  Church  of  Newark  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  large 
number  of  churches,  all  of  them  on  the  Congregational  basis, 
had  been  organized  throughout  Eastern  Jersey,  on  Long  Island, 
and  in  Southeastern  New  York.  Among  the  early  Congre- 
gational churches  of  New  Jersey,  what  are  now  known  as 
the  First  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Newark,  of  Elizabeth,  of 
Orange,  of  Bloomfield,  bi  Morristown,  of  Mendham,  of  Cald- 
well, of  Shrewsbury,  of  Piscataway,  of  Woodbridge,  and  of 
Connecticut  Farms,  stand  prominent.  I  am  not  now  able 
to  give,  as  I  hope  to  be  in  the  future,  a  complete  list  of  all  these 
ancient  churches,  but  comparatively  it  was  large.  At  that 
time  there  was  not  a  Presbyterian  church,  nor  any  other, 
except  possibly  a  few  Dutch  and  Episcopal  churches,  in  all 
this  extended  region.  No  Presbyterian  church  existed  in 
the  city  of  New  York  till  17 16.  Our  Congregational  polity 
extended,  at  that  time,  southward  into  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  Virginia. 

Indeed,  Congregational  churches  began  to  be  established  in 
Virginia  within  four  years  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on 
Plymouth  Rock.  Rev.  Henry  Jacob,  a  Congregational  minister 
of  England,  and  an  acquaintance  of  John  Robinson,  emigrated 
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with  thirty  members  of  his  congregation,  in  1624,  to  what  was 
known  as  Upper  Norfolk,  Va.  Several  churches  were  organ- 
ized, and  so  important  had  their  work  become  that,  in  1642, 
Richard  Bennet,  Daniel  Gookin,  John  Hyll,  and  about  seventy 
other  persons  wrote  to  the  ministers  of  New  England,  telling 
them  of  their  churches  and  of  their  need  of  ministers,  and 
asking  aid  in  that  respect.  In  response  to  that  appeal,  and 
another  sent  afterward,  Rev.  Mr.  Knowles  of  Watertown,  Rev. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Braintree,  Rev.  Mr.  James  (formerly  of 
Charlestown),  and  probably  others,  went  to  Virginia,  arriving 
late  in  1642.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1644,  Virginia  passed  a  law 
which  obliged  them  to  leave,  and  they  sailed  for  New  England 
on  or  about  the  i8th  of  April  of  that  year.  At  this  time  the 
Episcopal  Church  was  the  established  religion  of  the  province, 
and  under  its  leadership  the  work  of  persecution  commenced 
there,  in  like  manner  as  it  was  being  carried  on  in  New  York, 
and  continued  till  these  feeble  Congregational  churches  of 
Virginia  were  either  broken  up  or  greatly  weakened  and  scat- 
tered. Still,  several  of  them  maintained  a  feeble  existence 
during  all  these  years  of  intolerance,  and  the  traces  of  their 
influence  continue  to  this  day.  At  the  close  of  the  persecu- 
tion there  were  not  less  than  a  thousand  Congregationalists 
in  that  sparsely  settled  region.  And  to-day  new  churches  are 
being  organized  there,  on  those  old  foundations,  and  from  the 
old  stock. 

Thus  we  find  that,  up  to  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, except  in  a  portion  of  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
where  episcopacy  and  papacy  had  sway,  the  Congregational 
polity  throughout  all  these  middle  colonies,  as  they  were 
called,  was  the  prevailing  one,  and,  if  we  except  a  few  Dutch 
churches  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  was  the  only  form  of 
church  organization  that  existed.  And  yet  we  find  that,  in 
the  next  fifty  years,  nearly  all  the  Congregational  churches 
extending  over  so  vast  a  territory  dropped  the  polity  on  which 
they  were  founded,  and  which  many  of  them  came  into  these 
regions  to  establish,  and  adopted  the  Presbyterian  system  of 
church  government.  Indeed,  they  were  the  chief  material  of 
which  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  that  time  consisted.  They 
were  more  important  to  it  than  were  the  Scotch  or  Irish. 
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What,  now,  is  the  explanation  of  this  remarkable  change  ? 
Let  us  first  consider  the  circumstances  that  were  favorable  to 
such  a  change,  and  that  acted  as  preparatives  to  it,  and  then 
note  the  direct  processes  by  which  it  was  brought  about 

As  for  the  favoring  circumstances,  they  were  mainly  these :  — 

1.  Our  Congregational  churches  scattered  over  this  extended 
region  were  rather  Independent  than  Congregational.  They 
had  no  organized  associations  by  which  they  were  brought 
together  once  or  twice  a  year  for  mutual  consultation  and 
Christian  fellowship.  Some  of  them  belonged  to  associations 
in  New  England,  but  these  were  too  far  away  to  be  of  much 
practical  use.  The  churches  were  isolated,  needing  mutual 
sympathy,  counsel,  and  stimulus.  Our  Congregational  sys- 
tem provides  fully  for  this,  but  these  early  churches  were  too 
busy  to  avail  themselves  of  it ;  and  probably  some  of  them 
were  so  jealous  of  their  rights  as  to  fear  the  influence  of  even 
an  advisory  association  of  pastors  and  churches.  Had  local 
and  general  associations  existed  here  then,  as  they  did  in  New 
England,  and  have  since  in  all  parts  of  the  land  where  our 
churches  have  prospered,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  should 
not  have  held  to  their  original  polity  to  this  day,  and  possessed 
the  land.  The  fact  that  in  Morris  and  Orange  Counties,  where 
there  was  a  local  association,  several  of  the  churches  yet  retain 
their  original  form,  is  suggestive  of  what  would  have  taken 
place  had  they  all  been  similarly  associated. 

2.  A  second  circumstance  favorable  to  the  change  was  the 
anomalous  attitude  that  Congregationalism  was  assuming  at 
that  time  in  Connecticut,  and  which  had  its  influence  upon  these 
scattered  flocks  in  the  wilderness,  with  whom  they  were  so 
closely  connected.  In  speaking  of  the  reasons  that  induced 
the  Newark  colony  to  leave  Branford,  reference  was  made  to 
the  uniting  of  the  New  Haven  and  Connecticut  colonies,  which 
had  taken  place  some  years  previous  ;  and  to  the  objections 
that  the  strict  Congregationalists  felt  to  it,  because  the  Connec- 
ticut churches  were  inclining  towards  a  Presbyterian  central- 
ization, and  to  a  laxity  of  discipline,  such  as  then  prevailed  in 
Great  Britain  and  Continental  Europe.  Their  fears  were  more 
than  realized.  **  From  the  date  of  the  absorption  of  the  New 
Haven    colony,"   says   Dr.   Bacon,    "  the   dominant   political 
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influence  in  Connecticut  had  been  steadily  intent  upon  the 
suppression  of  Congregationalism,  and  the  substitution  of 
something  in  the  place  of  it  that  should  be  better  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment.  As  early  as 
1669,  the  legislature  gave  out  a  very  serious  intimation  that  a 
new  system  was  to  be  expected,  and  that  Congregationalism 
might  remain  without  disturbance  until  better  light  in  an 
orderly  way  doth  appear."  Then  followed  the  Saybrook  plat- 
form constitution,  a  two-faced  instrument,  which  was  imposed 
upon  the  churches,  and  made  them  for  near  a  hundred  years 
more  Presbyterian  than  Congregational.  During  this  period 
the  churches  of  Connecticut  were  generally  spoken  of  as  Pres- 
byterian churches.  They  have  long  since  thrown  off  that 
yoke,  for  in  1784  the  Saybrook  platform  was  repealed.  It 
was  during  this  anomalous  state  of  things  in  Connecticut  that 
the  Congregational  churches  of  the  middle  provinces  became 
Presbyterian.  Doubtless  the  example  of  Connecticut,  and 
to  some  extent  of  Massachusetts,  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
producing  the  transition.  The  influence  was  positive.  Lead- 
ing ministers  of  Connecticut,  claiming  to  be  Congregational- 
ists,  came  to  New  Jersey  to  urge  the  churches  here  to  give 
up  the  principle  of  self-government,  and  become  Presbyterians. 

3.  Another  circumstance  that  favored  the  change  was  the 
general  impression  which  prevailed  at  the  time  that  between 
the  two  systems,  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Congregational, 
there  was  really  nothing  of  importance.  There  was  much  to 
favor  this  view,  for  in  England  Presbyterianism  —  what  of  it 
had  not  gone  off  into  fatal  heresy,  Unitarianism  chiefly  — 
had  become  in  fact  Congregational.  The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  Baird, 
good  Presbyterian  authority,  says  when  the  articles  entitled 
"  Heads  of  Agreement "  were  signed  in  London  in  1690  by 
the  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians,  "  that  this  act  con- 
stituted a  final  and  entire  surrender  of  Presbyterian  principles 
by  the  ministers  of  that  name  "  ;  and  he  adds  that  "  the  exam- 
ple at  London*  was  speedily  followed  throughout  the  kingdom." 

But  while  the  Presbyterians  of  England  were  becoming  Con- 
gregationalists, in  the  New  England  colonies  there  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  leaning  of  the  Congregationalists  towards  a  clas- 
sical or  Presbyterian  government. 
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As  our  New  Jersey  churches  were  in  close  correspondence 
with  both  Old  and  New  England,  the  natural  effect  produced 
on  their  minds  would  be  that  the  two  systems  are  not  mate- 
rially unlike.  As  to  their  doctrines,  this  view  was  correct ;  but 
as  to  their  polity,  the  difference  was  then,  and  is  still,  just  the 
difference  between  self-government  and  government  from  with- 
out. But  all  this  mattered  not,  for  so  long  as  the  impression 
prevailed  that  the  two  systems  were  virtually  alike,  it  was  easy 
to  pass  from  one  to  the  other. 

4.  Yet  another  circumstance  that  favored  the  change  wrought 
in  our  Congregational  churches  was  the  necessity  that  existed, 
and  the  desire  that  prevailed,  for  co-operative  effort.  Churches 
of  that  day  had  no  time  nor  strength  to  spend  in  contending 
against  one  another.  Their  great  aim  was  to  supply  the  new 
settlements  and  the  country  with  the  gospel.  It  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  Congregationalists  from  the  beginning  till 
now,  to  go  out  from  themselves  and  co-operate  with  others. 
From  their  very  constitution  they  cannot  be  narrowly  sec- 
tarian ;  they  have  not  been  ;  instead  of  this  they  have  expended 
far  more  both  in  men  and  money  in  promoting  by  missionary 
labor  the  general  interests  of  religion  in  other  denominations, 
than  in  building  up  their  own.  With  such  a  fraternal,  con- 
fiding, and  liberal  spirit,  our  Congregational  fathers  were  in 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  to  be  led  out  from  the  polity 
which  they  preferred  into  another  different  from  their  own. 
Having  gone  into  co-operation  with  others,  they  naturally 
passed  into  consolidation  with  them. 

Such,  then,  were  the  favoring  circumstances  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  subversion  of  the  ancient  Congregational 
churches  in  these  central  colonies.  Let  us  now  sketch  the 
direct  historical  process  by  which  it  was  brought  about. 

The  apostle  and  founder  of  Presbyterianism  in  America  was 
Rev.  Frances  Makemie,  an  Irishman  from  Donegal  County, 
Ireland.  He  came  to  this  country  about  1683,  and  organized 
a  church  at  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  and  preached  for  some  time  on 
that  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
ocean.  He  visited  New  England,  and  especially  Boston,  to 
obtain  aid  for  his  mission,  and  in  1703-4  went  to  England,  and 
laid  the  wants  of  that  poor  and  destitute  and  persecuted  region 
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before  the  Union  Society  of  the  Congregationalists  and  Pres- 
byterians of  London.  This  was  the  society  already  referred 
to,  which  had  adopted  those  "  Heads  of  Agreement,"  by  which 
the  Presbyterians  of  England  became  in  effect  Independents. 
One  purpose  of  this  society  was  to  provide  and  support  mis- 
sionary labor  at  home  and  in  the  American  colonies.  So  far 
as  this  society  had  any  denominational  character,  it  was  Con- 
gregational. Makemie  presented  his  wants  to  this  society. 
It  agreed  to  send  him  back  with  two  other  missionaries,  John 
Hampton  and  George  Macnish,  and  promised  to  add  two  others 
the  following  year.  Of  course  it  was  with  no  expectation  that 
Makemie  would  devote  himself  to  the  special  work  of  estab- 
Wishing  Presbyterianism.  About  the  same  time  persecutions 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  induced  several  other  Presbyterian 
ministers  from  there  to  come  to  the  New  World,  who  settled  in 
the  region  of  Philadelphia.  There  were  also  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania at  that  time  several  churches  organized,  and  presided 
over  by  English  and  Welsh  pastors,  that  were  Congregational 
if  they  had  any  denominational  character.  In  \  hiladelphia, 
also,  a  church  had  just  been  organized,  composed  of  Indepen- 
dents and  Baptists,  with  a  few  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Swedish 
settlers,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews,  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Against  the  claim  that  has  been  set  up  that  this 
was  from  the  first  a  Presbyterian  church,  we  need  only  note 
the  facts  just  referred  to  as  to  its  origin  and  constituents,  and 
also  another  fact,  —  that  not  till  seventy  years  from  its  organi- 
zation did  this  church,  now  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Philadelphia,  elect  a  board  of  ruling  elders. 

Out  of  elements  like  these  Makemie  succeeded  in  organiz- 
ing what  was  called  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year 
1705  or  1706.  It  was  called  a  presbytery,  but  it  was,  in  fact, 
only  a  Congregational  association  with  another  name.  There 
is  reliable  authority  for  saying  that  the  Congregationalists 
who  joined  the  organization  made  with  Makemie  this  com- 
promise :  "  We  will  accept  your  name  of  presbytery,  provided 
the  body,  when  organized,  shall  assume  no  authority  over  the 
churches.  We  care  not  for  the  name,  but  we  do  care  for  the 
freedom  of  the  churches." 

With  this  understanding,  the  first  so-called  presbytery  on 
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the  western  continent  was  organized,  consisting  of  only  six  or 
seven  members.  Where  it  was  organized,  or  when,  or  how, 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  the  first  leaf  in  the  old  book  of  rec- 
ords is  torn  out.  Congregationalists  would  be  glad  to  know 
why  and  by  whom  that  leaf  was  destroyed,  and  just  what  it 
contained ! 

Of  this  much  there  is  a  positive  certainty,  that  for  over 
twenty  years  from  the  first  organization,  and  after  the  one  pres- 
bytery had  grown  into  four,  which  constituted  the  synod  of 
Philadelphia,  there  was  not,  as  yet,  any  written  constitution, 
nor  any  established  creed,  nor  any  prescribed  form  of  disci- 
pline, having  authority  over  the  synod  or  the  presbyteries,  or 
the  churches  connected  with  them.  Up  to  1736,  when  what 
was  called  the  "  Adopting  Act "  was  passed,  all  the  churches 
of  the  so-called  Presbyterian  body  in  America  were  as  abso- 
lutely free  to  regulate  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way  as 
the  Congregational  churches  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
are  to-day.  Some  attempts  were  made  by  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
ministers,  at  different  times,  to  secure  a  stricter  government, 
but  they  were  promptly  put  down. 

During  all  this  time  the  utmost  endeavors  were  made  to 
induce  the  Congregational  churches  to  join  the  Presbyterian 
bodies,  and  it  is  more  than  once  admitted,  by  quotation,  in 
Gillett's  History  of  Presbyterianism,  that  the  reason  why  the 
Presbyterian  bodies  did  not  establish  a  constitution,  creed,  and 
discipline,  was  that  they  might  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Con- 
gregational churches,  and  so  bring  them  into  their  connection. 
Still  our  Congregational  churches  were  slow  to  connect  them- 
selves with  the  presbyteries,  even  though  they  were  yet  such 
only  in  name.  The  pastors  often  joined  while  the  churches 
for  a  time  refused. 

The  period  during  which  the  nominally  Presbyterian  bodies 
of  America  became  Presbyterian  in  fact  extended  from  about 
1720  to  1736.  The  first  attempt  to  invest  a  synod  with  ecclesi- 
astical authority  was  in  1720,  but  it  was  strenuously  resisted 
by  the  Congregational,  English,  and  Welsh  ministers,  and  was 
finally  settled  by  a  compromise  which  still  left  them  their 
desired  freedom.  But  the  struggle  went  on,  and  in  1729  the 
"Enabling  Act"  was  passed,  which  respected  both  the  West- 
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minster  Confession  and  the  Book  of  Discipline.  As  to  the 
first,  by  a  singular  two-faced  paper,  it  was  both  adopted  and 
rejected  as  the  standard  of  faith  in  the  Presbyterian  churches. 
Those  who  chose  to  adopt  it  did  so,  and  those  who  chose  not 
to  adopt  it,  except  in  some  general  sense,  and  with  just  as  much 
of  specific  repudiation  as  they  desired  to  express,  provided  they 
kept  within  the  range  of  historic  orthodoxy,  had  that  privilege. 
As  to  the  Directory  of  Worship  and  Discipline  of  the  Churchy 
they  simply  recommended  it  to  the  churches  as  Scriptural  and 
proper  to  be  followed,  if  they  saw  fit  to  adopt  it. 

The  passage  of  these  measures,  mild  as  they  were,  wellnigh 
rent  the  church  into  fragments. 

Seven  years  after  the  "  Adopting  Act "  was  passed,  another 
paper  was  adopted  that  made  both  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
the  Book  of  Discipline  binding  on  synods  and  the  Presbyterian 
churches ;  and  from  that  period,  1736,  and  not  earlier,  the  pres- 
ent system  of  Presbyterianism  was  established  on  the  western 
continent 

At  this  time  most,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  New  Jersey  had  become  associated  with 
Presbyterian  bodies,  but  the  connection  from  that  date  was  not 
one  of  harmony.  Some  of  them,  of  which  the  First  Church 
of  Newark  was  prominent,  so  far  withdrew  from  the  synod  as 
to  have  no  representation  at  its  meetings  for  many  years. 
Even  in  the  contest  between  what  was  called  the  new  side  and 
the  old  side,  which  resulted  in  the  first  great  division  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1741,  numbers  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Congregational  churches  and  pastors  absented  them- 
selves, and  took  no  active  part  The  immediate  cause  of  that 
division  was  the  great  revival  and  the  irregularities  that  grew 
out  of  it  in  1739  and  1740.  I  do  not  say  that  absorbed  Con- 
gregationalism caused  the  division  ;  but  the  revival  was  largely 
in  the  Congregational  churches,  and  their  sympathies  were 
with  the  new  side.  The  complete  division  of  the  church 
in  1 74 1,  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  the  New  York 
Synod  on  liberal  principles,  not  only  saved  the  Congregational 
churches  of  New  Jersey  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  it 
kept  some,  the  Tennants,  e,  g,,  father  and  sons,  who  pre- 
ferred a  mild  Presbyterian  system,  from  becoming  practically 
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Congregationalists.  After  the  organization  of  the  New  York 
Synod  most  of  the  Congregationalists  of  East  Jersey  and  of 
Long  Island  joined  it.  But  when,  eighteen  years  later,  the  two 
bodies  were  reunited,  the  old  restiveness  revived.  Still  at  this 
time  and  later,  the  Congregational  churches  of  Connecticut, 
under  the  constitution  of  the  Saybrook  platform,  had  become  so 
nearly  Presbyterian,  that  their  influence  and  the  desire  for  har- 
mony prevailed  to  prevent  any  important  rupture  till  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

In  1779  Rev.  Jacob  Green,  of  Hanover,  N.  J.,  and  three 
other  neighboring  ministers,  all  able  men,  withdrew  from  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  Synod  because,  as  they  said, 
"  that  body  had  such  notions  of  Presbyterial  power  and  church 
government  as  are  not  agreeable  to  our  free  institutions." 
"  They  organized  an  ecclesiastical  body  on  the  principle  of  the 
independency  of  the  local  church,"  and  called  it  the  "  Associ- 
ated Presbytery."  But  it  was  simply  a  Congregational  associ- 
ation of  the  radical  sort.  Such  was  the  growth  of  this  body 
that  in  the  next  twenty-five  years  their  one  little  Associated 
Presbytery  had  not  only  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and 
influence,  but  four  or  five  others  like  it  had  been  organized, 
extending  from  New  Jersey  up  the  Hudson  River  into  North- 
ern New  York.  The  churches  and  ministers  belonging  to 
this  new  Congregational  development  were  more  numerous  at 
the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  was  the  whole 
Presbyterian  Church  of  America  at  its  first  division  sixty 
years  before. 

But  this  development  of  Congregationalism,  commencing 
in  New  Jersey,  has  also,  for  the  most  part,  passed  away.  It 
was  swallowed  up,  as  hundreds  of  other  churches  have 
been  throughout  the  land,  by  what  was  known  as  the  "  Plan 
of  Union,"  another  of  the  compacts  entered  into  by  the  so- 
called  Congregationalists  of  Connecticut  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  "  Plan  of  Union  "  was  formally  adopted  in  1801. 
It  was  this :  that  the  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians 
should  work  together  in  all  their  home-missionary  enterprises 
with  this  understanding,  —  that  Congregational  churches  might 
come  under  the  care  of  Presbytery  and  have  Presbyterian  min- 
isters, and  be  represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  yet, 
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in  their  local  church  capacity,  retain  their  Congregational  free- 
dom ;  and  that  Presbyterian  churches  having  Congregational 
pastors  should  yet  retain  the  eldership  and  other  Presbyterian 
usages.  This  seems  fair,  but  what  was  the  result  ?  Nearly 
every  Congregational  church  west  of  the  Hudson  River  had 
Presbyterian  ministers,  and  most  of  them  were  brought,  sooner 
or  later,  to  be  themselves  Presbyterian  ;  while  there  has  not 
been  from  that  day  to  this,  and  from  the  rules  of  their  church 
never  can  be,  a  Presbyterian  church  with  a  Congregational 
pastor.  Under  this  singular  arrangement,  the  Congregation- 
alists  furnished  half  the  men  and  at  least  half  the  money  for 
over  fifty  years  to  build  up  Presbyterian  churches.  They  did 
this  largely  through  the  American  Home  Missionary  and  the 
American  Education  Societies.  But  with  this  arrangement 
the  Southern  and  old-school  wings  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
were  not  satisfied.  They  insisted  upon  having  church  socie- 
ties under  church  control,  they  represented  portions  of  their 
own  church  as  being  Congregationalized  and  not  strict  in  their 
adherence  to  the  doctrinal  standards  and  Book  of  Discipline ; 
they  tried  their  own  members  for  heresy,  of  whom  Albert 
Barnes  and  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  were  conspicuous  examples ; 
and  finally,  without  formal  charge  or  citation  or  trial,  excom- 
municated four  synods  and  about  thirty  presbyteries,  compris- 
ing together  a  body  of  ministers  and  churches  four  times  as  large 
as  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  time  when  the  Plan 
of  Union  was  established.  Nor  was  this  all.  Nearly  every 
synod  and  presbytery  in  the  Northern  and  Border  States  was 
immediately  divided,  those  who  sympathized  with  the  exscinded 
synod  withdrawing,  and  joining  themselves  to  what  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  New  School  Presbyterian  Church.  All 
this  was  the  fruit  of  bringing  Congregationalists  into  organic 
compact  with  Presbyterians.  The  two  elements,  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Fowler,  May  19,  1870,  just  after  the  late  Union  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  his  opening  sermon  before  the  reunited  General 
Assembly,  could  not  be  made  harmoniously  to  combine. 

He  thus  significantly  speaks  of  the  causes  of  the  division  in 
1837:  — 

"  The  division  was  an  eruption.  Every  country  of  Europe  and  every 
State  of  the  Union  were  represented  in  us,  but  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  New 
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England  contributed  most  largely  to  us.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  were  rigid 
in  adherence  to  doctrines  and  strict  in  the  observance  of  rules,  and  the 
New-Englanders  claimed  and  allowed  latitude  and  independence.  Thus 
discordant,  they  could  hardly  shun  collision,  and  three  occasions  for  it 
were  presented. 

"  First.  New  England  activity  applied  itself  to  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  antipathy  to  New  England  quite  naturally  resisted  it. 

^''Second,  New  England  activity  also  applied  itself  to  theological  in- 
quiries, and  just  at  the  time  when  the  principal  constituents  of  our  church 
were  most  sensitive,  new  views  of  truth  were  promulgated.  The  New 
England  element  assimilated  to  them  or  kept  quiet  with  them,  while  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  element  was  repellent  of  them. 

'*  Third,  New  England  activity  is  individual.  Its  ecclesiastical  polity  is 
one  of  isolation  and  voluntary  co-operation.  Scotch  and  Irish  Presby- 
terians were  trained  under  ecclesiastical  organizations  for  the  promotion 
of  religion  and  benevolence.  With  them  it  was  the  work  of  the  church, 
and  hence  the  zeal  for  boards  of  the  church.  The  two  systems  could  not 
harmoniously  co-operate." 

It  would  seem  that  the  experiment  of  trying  to  harmonize 
the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  polities  had  been  suffi- 
ciently tried  and  would  now  be  abandoned.  The  division  did 
have  the  effect  to  bring  Connecticut,  that  had  always  been 
foremost  for  union,  back  to  her  old  Congregational  foundations  ; 
but  as  for  continued  co-operation  in  the  Plan  of  Union,  and  in 
the  union  societies,  it  was  argued  that  now,  as  the  new-school 
Presbyterian  Church  was  freed  from  the  restraints  of  the  old 
school,  all  would  move  on  smoothly.  The  experiment  was 
therefore  continued,  and  on  a  broader  scale  than  ever.  Large 
numbers  of  Congregational  churches  that  had  previously  refused 
to  come  into  Presbytery  under  the  Plan  of  Union  now  consented. 
The  union  societies  increased  their  efforts,  and  Congregation- 
alists  contributed  more  largely  than  ever  to  sustain  them.  For 
a  time  the  new  experiment  seemed  likely  to  succeed,  for  a  large 
part  of  the  new-school  Presbyterian  Church  was  of  New  England 
origin  and  training  ;  but  after  a  few  years  the  old  inherent  in- 
compatibility of  the  two  systems  reappeared.  Congregational 
churches  multiplied,  and  Congregationalists  became  more  and 
more  disposed  to  sustain  them  ;  the  new-school  Presbyterians 
became  more  and  more  conservative,  more  jealous  of  the  growth 
and  influence  of  the  Congregationalists,  and  revealed  a  strong 
desire  for  reunion  with  the  old  school.  Gradually  they  broke 
their  connection  with  the  union  societies  in  which  they  and 
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the  Congregationalists  had  ever  co-operated.  They  withdrew 
from  the  American  Evangelical  Society,  from  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  from  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  Tract  Society  was  resolved  back  to  its  original 
elements  ;  only  the  Plan  of  Union  and  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  remained  to  hold  the  two 
denominations  in  close  co-operative  effort ;  and  when,  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  the  new  school  was  received  back  into  the 
embrace  of  the  old,  these  last  ties  had  to  be  sundered. 

The  Congregationalists  were  left  to  retire  from  those  abnor- 
mal and  complex  relationships,  which  have  so  hindered  their 
own  growth,  however  much  they  may  have  helped  that  of  others, 
and  to  fall  back  upon  their  simple  polity  of  self-government, 
recognizing  no  authority  as  above  that  of  the  local  churches, 
except  the  authority  of  Christ. 

It  was  perfectly  natural  and  fitting  that  the  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian  Churches  of  two  hundred  years  ago  should 
attempt  to  harmonize,  and  even  consolidate.  One,  substan- 
tially, in  their  doctrinal  beliefs,  drawn  together  by  persecutions 
in  which  they  mutually  suffered,  and  not  themselves  appre- 
hending the  exact  points  of  difference  in  their  own  systems  of 
polity,  and  anxious  alike  to  carry  the  gospel  to  all  regions 
of  this  vast  and  rapidly  settling  country,  it  was  natural  that 
two  such  denominations  should  strive  to  be  practically  one. 
The  effort  was  most  Christian  and  most  thorough  ;  but  for 
reasons  beyond  their  own  control,  for  reasons  inherent  in  the 
two  systems  of  polity,  after  an  experiment  of  two  hundred 
years,  made  in  every  possible  form  and  under  the  most  vary- 
ing circumstances,  we  find  the  Presbyterians  and  Congrega- 
tionalists of  America  distinct  and  separate  denominations  of 
Christians.  They  are  yet  one  in  spirit  and  purpose,  but  their 
two  polities  cannot  interblend  and  harmonize.  Our  system 
exalts  the  individual  and  the  local  church,  theirs  the  Presby- 
terian body  and  its  legislative  judicatures. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  briefly  to  outline  the  rise  and  history 
of  Congregationalism  in  the  middle  provinces  —  afterwards 
States  —  of  America.  We  have  seen  why  and  how  they  were 
planted,  why  and  how  they  were  afterwards,  like  steel  filings 
between  powerful  magnets,  drawn  from  their  original  principles 
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and  purposes.  Enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  plain  that 
when  Congregationalists  come  back  to  this  territory,  as  some  of 
its  representatives  are  now  coming,  after  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  exile,  to  build  again  on  the  old  foundations  of  our  fathers, 
that  they  do  not  thrust  themselves  upon  a  region  where  they 
have  no  claims.  The  churches  now  built  are  monuments  to 
the  Congregational  fathers  who  lived  and  toiled  on  the  same 
ground  centuries  ago.  Those  churches  were  all  planted  in  the 
true  martyr  spirit,  and  cost  greater  hardship  and  sacrifice  than 
it  is  possible  for  us,  in  these  days  of  luxury,  to  realize.  They 
meant  to  make  their  institutions  permanent.  What  they  failed 
to  do,  those  who  have  come  later  are  set  to  accomplish.  As 
new  temples  are  reared  in  place  of  the  old  ones,  may  the  build- 
ers have  wisdom  and  grace  to  lay  the  foundations  deep  and 
strong,  so  that  they  shall  not  slide  again  from  the  grand  and 
simple  polity  that  has  always  distinguished  the  brotherhood 

of  Congregational  churches ! 

William  B.  Brown. 
NfvtHirk,  N,  7. 
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RITSCHL'S    CRITICAL    HISTORY  OF    THE    DOCTRINE 
OF  JUSTIFICATION.! 

[Continued  from  p,  392.] 

(31.)  The  Reformers  neglected  comparatively  the  question 
of  the  objective  reconciliation  of  sinners,  regarding  it  as  alto- 
gether subsidiary  to  justification.  Even  Calvin  did  not  treat 
the  two  subjects  separately.  The  question  whether  God, 
through  Christ,  is  reconciled  to  all  men,  or  to  believers  only, 
the  Reformers  never  faced  ;  but  their  measure  of  the  grounds 
of  reconciliation  was  higher  than  the  mediaeval  one  in  respect 
to  moral  earnestness  and  the  fixity  of  moral  order  in  the  uni- 
verse.^ They  never  accepted  the  relation  between  God  and 
man  as  a  private  relation,  or  sin  as  a  personal  offence.  Sin  is  a 
crime  versus  public  law.  So  Christ's  satisfaction  was  with  them 
an  absolute  necessity  for  the  moral  order  of  the  universe, 
which  is  solidaire  with  the  will  of  God.  They  went  beyond 
Anselm  to  the  ideas  of  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  No 
one  echoed  Anselm  versus  primitive  justice,  save  Peter  Martyr 
Vermilius,  and  even  he  accepted  the  reformed  doctrine  of  sat- 
isfaction. John  Gerson  declared  that  sin  amounts  to  the  crime  of 
l£sa  majestas^  and  that  God  could  not  let  it  pass  save  by  giving 
up  His  Son.  The  philosophy,  however,  of  the  relations  of  free- 
will and  law,  and  of  love  and  justice,  none  of  the  Reformers 
explored.  Luther  is  sometimes  inconsistent  here,  but  he  held  to 
love  as  the  ultimate  motive  of  redemption,  and  penal  justice  or 
wrath  as  subordinate  in  eflfecting  it.  He  even  sometimes  de- 
scribes wrath  as  a  modification  of  love.^  Still,  the  endurance 
of  punishment  by  the  Mediator  is  regarded  as  necessary  to  per- 
fectly harmonize  them.     Melancthon  is  the  true  author  of  the 

1  **  A  Critical  Fiistory  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification  and  Reconcili- 
ation." By  Albrecht  Ritschl,  Professor  Ordinarius  of  Theology  in  the  University 
of  Gottingen.  Translated  from  the  German  by  John  S.  Black,  M.  a.  Edinburgh. 
1872.    pp.  605. 

2  [A  terse  statement  of  the  soteriology  of  the  Reformation  as  disengaged  from 
earlier  foreign  elements  —  the  claims  of  Satan  on  the  one  hand  and  of  human  works 
on  the  other  —  is  given  in  Shedd's  "  Hist.  Christian  Doctrine,"  II.  345,  346.] 

'  Luther's  notion  that  God  is  ex  hx^  bound  by  no  law,  which  he  learned  from 
the  Nominalist  philosophy,  is  quite  aside  from  this  subject,  and  applied  by  him  to 
a  quite  different  one. 
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later  orthodox  view,  —  viz.,  that  justice  is  the  fundamental  con- 
ception,—  though  he  was  not  systematic  in  developing  it. 
Luther  insists  on  the  Scriptural  idea  that  God  pities  and  justifies 
as  The  Just.  Faustus  Socinus  tried  to  use  Luther's  interpre- 
tation to  destroy  his  doctrine  and  that  of  Melancthon  also. 

(32  )  Zwingli  sets  forth  God's  love  as  achieving  redemption, 
and  His  righteousness  as  accepting  it.  He  agrees  with  both 
Luther  and  Melancthon.  In  vain  Zeller  and  Sigwart  attempt 
to  show  disagreement.  Only  once  Zwingli  is  inconsistent  with 
himself  (as  Luther  sometimes  was  in  styling  God's  wrath  the 
reflex  of  the  sinner's  evil  conscience).  It  is  in  the  Commcnta^ 
rius}  where,  also,  the  necessity  of  the  God-man's  death  to 
inviolable  justice  is  affirmed. 

(33.)  The  Reformers  treated  satisfactio  and  meritum  in  re- 
spect to  Christ  as  synonymes,  which  shows  that  they  did  not 
borrow  the  meaning  of  the  one  from  Anselm,  or  that  of  the 
other  from  Duns  Scotus.  None  of  them,  however,  explained 
their  independent  view,  save  Calvin  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
Institution  I S59.  Against  Camillus  Renatus  and  La^lius  Socinus 
he  maintained  that  the  merit  of  Christ  in  grace  is  subordinate 
to  the  will  of  God,  as  unconditioned.  "  Only  by  the  good  pleas- 
ure of  God  could  Christ  merit  anything."  But  he  diverges  a 
little  here  into  that  Scotism  which  is  diverse  from  the  Reformed 
view  and  his  own. 

(34.)  The  great  Reformed  conception  of  moral  order  and 
of  ends  and  public  law  in  the  universe  is  far  beyond  the  view 
taken  by  Thomas  and  Duns  of  God's  arbitrary  will.  It  shows 
a  moral  and  religious  elevation  above  the  Middle  Ages.  In  es- 
teeming Christ's  doing  (or  moral  life)  even  more  than  His  suf- 
fering, as  the  foundation  of  this  reconciling  work,  the  Reformers 
departed  entirely  from  Anselm,  who  regarded  the  former  as 
simply  His  duty,  and  the  latter  as  supererogatory.  Abelard 
had  taught  on  this  point  what  was  lacking  in  Anselm  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  Christ's  holiness.  Luther  makes  Christ's  obedience 
the  genus  and   His  suffering  the  species.      Later  Reformers 

^  De  Vera  ac  Falsa  Religione^  III.  p.  i8o.  [In  his  views  of  justice  and  love,  re- 
ferred to  above,  Luther  anticipated  a  certain  peculiarity  of  New  England  theology, 
than  which  none  more  needs  a  thorough  and  philosophical  re-examination ;  but  few 
suspect  how  deep  down  in  this  peculiarity  are  the  roots  of  utilitarianism  in  American 
religion,  and  how  lacking  in  analytical  truth  some  current  assumptions  are.] 
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make  the  two  co-ordinate.  Christ  is,  in  Luther's  view,  above 
law,  considered  as  threatening  and  promise  and  looking  to 
obedience  from  motives  of  self-love.  As  Divine,  His  unselfish 
spirit  rises  above  this  altogether.  He  could  not  become  sub- 
ject thereto  and  fulfil  the  law  for  His  personal  advantage,  and 
really  fulfil  it  —  only  apparently.  We  sinners  are  in  will  and  in 
works  under  the  law,  being  constrained  in  will :  He  only  in 
works,  but  free  in  will.  Luther  did  not,  as  his  successors  did, 
make  Christ's  active  obedience  a  condition  of  our  justification, 
but  a  pattern  of  living.  Christ's  voluntary  submission  to  law 
sets  His  people  free.  Himself  superior  to  the  sphere  of 
life  to  which  the  law  refers.  His  obedience,  like  His  suffering, 
is  an  endurance  of  restraint.  Here  Luther  is  not  clear. 
Melancthon  in  his  works  regards  Christ's  penal  suffering  as 
the  only  part  of  His  obedience  which  relates  to  justification, 
and  slights  His  active  obedience.  Zwingli  only  once  distin- 
guishes the  two.  Calvin  agrees  with  Luther  {Kirchen-postilU) 
in  making  the  one  species,  the  other  genus.  Christ  paid  our 
debt  all  His  life;  death  closes  His  interposition.  So  the 
active  obedience  guarantees  the  worth  of  the  suffering.  Cal- 
vin differs  from  Luther  merely  in  referring  the  obedience,  not 
to  the  law,  but  to  a  less  definite  aspect  of  the  will  of  God. 

(35.)  Osiander  undertook  to  systematize  the  Reformed  view 
on  these  points,  but  departed  from  it.^     Although  outside  the 

1  [**  He  accurately  distinguished  justification  from  satisfaction  and  redemption. 
By  justificalio  he  understood  the  impartation  of  an  internal  righteousness.  He 
spoke  against  those  who  talked  of  an  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
and  not  of  a  real  communication  of  it.  By  faith  the  righteousness  of  Christ  really 
passes  into  the  inner  life." —  Neander,  HisL  Chr.  Dogm,^  II.  664, 665.  "  To  guard 
against  the  dangerous  error  that  Christ*s  merits  merely  cover  our  sinful  nature, 
and  are  imputed  to  the  believer  in  an  external  way,  And,  Osiander^  the  reformer 
of  Nuremberg,  and  a  man  remarkable  for  his  Scriptural  knowledge,  maintained 
that  Christ  becomes  our  righteousness  in  His  Divine  nature,  and  by  dwelling 
essentially  in,  the  believer ;  and  in  general,  that  if  man  had  never  fallen,  the 
incarnation  would  still  have  taken  place  to  complete  the  divine  image  in  human 
nature."  Fourteen  years  after  Osiander's  death,  in  1566,  his  doctrines  were  con- 
demned as  heretical     Hase,  C*.  HisL,  Am.  Trans.,  pp.  403,  404. 

When  Osiander  became  head  of  affairs  in  Prussia  (after  he  was  driven  from 
Nuremberg),  and  set  his  doctrine  versus  Luther*s,  "  nearly  every  Lutheran  divine 
denounced  his  position  as  a  relapse  to  the  Catholic  amalgamation  of  divine 
grace  with  human  merit."  —  Hase,  p. 403.  Osiander  "represented  justification 
and  sanctification  as  forming  only  one  act^''  —  Hagenbach,  HisL  Dec.,  Amer. 
Trans.,  II.  286.    *'  Justification  is  the  mystical  union  of  man  with  Christ  as  the 
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genuine  Reformation,  Osiander  did  something  to  develop 
Lutheran  orthodoxy.  Coinciding  with  Luther  in  respect  to 
good  works  as  consequences,  not  grounds,  of  justification,  and 
in  respect  to  the  rule  of  faith,  he  regarded  himself  as  following 
Luther  in  respect  to  justification  as  an  operation  within  the 
believer.  This  was  not  Luther's  prevalent  view.  Redemp- 
tion and  justification  are  one  with  the  Reformers;  but 
with  Osiander,  starting  with  a  sharp  discrimination  between 
the  effects  of  Christ's  work  upon  God  and  upon  man  severally, 
the  redemption  had  been  made  1,500  years  before,  when  we 
could  not  exercise  faith,  for  we  did  not  exist.  But  faith  is 
essential  to  justification.  One  may  be  redeemed  and  freed 
previous  to  birth,  as  where  an  ancestor  frees  one  from  slavery. 
Osiander  abandons  the  Catholic  view  so  far  as  in  it  man's 
works  are  made  ground  of  justification.  He  admits  that  the 
forensic  sense  of  "justify"  is  in  the  Bible,  but  strives  to  avoid 
the  Lutheran  extreme  (viz ,  that  God  declares  us  righteous 
when  we  are  not),  by  insisting  that  Christ  —  the  inner  Word 
—  makes  the  believer  righteous  through  faith.  Even  Adam 
was  created  in  the  eternal  idea  of  the  God-man,  and  Christ's 
foreshadowing  theophanies  constituted  part  of  His  normal 
existence.  The  Trinity  dwelt  in  Adam  by  grace.  The  atone- 
ment restores  what  was  normal,  lost  by  sin. 

(36.)  Easily  enough,  Osiander's  critics  showed  how  redemp- 
tion and  justification  go  together,  and  that  this  last  and  regenera- 
tion are  not  one  and  the  same.  The  sinner  cannot  be  redeemed 
till  he  is  a  captive,  and  cannot  be  a  captive,  any  more  than  he 
can  be  justified,  before  he  is  born.  Victorinus  StrigeH  sug- 
gested as  a  counter  theory  to  Osiander's  that  justification  and 
redemption  were  prepared  for  the  race  when  Christ  died  and 
rose,  but  only  applied  to  individuals  subsequently  as  they  come 
into  being,  believe,  and  are  baptized.  Matthias  Flacius  had 
showed  that  exemption  from  the  law's  curse  and  imputation  of 

absolute  principle  of  righteousness.  .  .  .  The  Formula  Concordix  is  incor- 
rect in  representing  his  doctrine  as  excluding  the  human  nature  of  Christ  from 
the  work  of  redemption." — Baur,  Dogmengesch  (quoted  by  Hagenbach,  in  note). 
Kitschl  does  not  hesitate  to  call  Osiander's  view  **  crassa  mh^tura  Christi  cum 
fidelibus^'' —  that  of  a  "  physical  indwelling."] 

^  The  opponent  of  Matth.  Flacius  on  original  sin  (1560).  Justus  Menius  and 
Erhard  Schnepf  are  other  prominent  critics  of  Osiander. 

8£COND  SERIES. — VOI.   IX.      NO.  4.  5 
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its  fulfilment  must  go  together.  Osiander  doubtless  misun- 
derstood the  Lutheran  view,  for  it  included  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  making  the  justified  sinner  righteous.  It  also 
recognized  the  craving  of  the  conscience  for  a  firmer  ground 
of  righteousness  than  the  subjective  life  affords.'  To  this, 
Osiander  can  offer  only  the  mystical  consciousness  of  Christ's 
righteousness  dwelling  in  us.  He  objects  to  the  Lutheran  view 
of  our  being  made  righteous  by  the  Spirit,  that  this  is  merely 
causal  and  mechanical,  and  does  not  recognize  an  essential 
Divine  indwelling,  a  union  of  substance  with  God ;  yet  he 
shrinks  from  asserting  a  deification  of  the  believer,  and  from 
claiming  God's  righteousness  in  us  as  our  own,  and  leaves 
room  for  imputation  of  it  as  something,  after  all,  distinct  and 
foreign  to  our  nature.  And  here  his  claim  of  actiuil  righteous- 
ness, of  course,  breaks  down.  So  his  attempt  at  a  more  per-  ^ 
fectly  systematized  view  than  that  of  the  Reformers  came  to 
wreck, 

(37.)  Osiander  gave  to  Luther's  original  distinction  between 
the  active  and  the  passive  obedience  of  Christ  —  "vicarious 
endurance  of  punishment  and  vicarious  fulfilling  of  the  law  "  — 
appropriate  ends,  viz.,  the  non-imputation  of  sins  and  the  posi- 
tive imputation  of  righteousness.  Flacius  and  Menius  use 
Osiander's  suggestion  to  fill  out  Luther's  doctrine.  A  double 
obligation  rested  on  man  and  his^  Mediator.  ^  The  original 
legal  relation  of  man  is  abolished,  and  a  new  one  is  established 
by  Christ's  voluntary  obedience  both  in  doing  and  suffering. 
The  new  obedience  of  the  believer  is  not  measured  by  the 
strict  rule  of  the  law.  Here  the  Lutheran  application  of  active 
and  passive  obedience  departs  from  that  of  Osiander  and  is 

^Osiander  strove  to  unite  in  one  thought  forgiveness  through  grace  (which 
Luther's  critics  urged  that  he  so  presented  as  to  tempt  men  to  carnal  liberty, 
moral  indifference,  and  error)  with  a  clear  and  strong  impulse  to  holiness ;  but 
he  exposed  himself  to  the  suspicion  expressed  by  the  followers  of  Luther,  of 
his  never  having  passed  through  those  vital  experiences  which  led  the  great 
reformer  to  justification  by  faith  alone.  Still,  the  Reformers*  doctrine  had  too 
strong  a  hold  on  him  to  allow  the  notion  of  imputation  to  drop  out ;  hence  he 
oscillated  between  two  views. 

2  [The  word  "  obligation  "  is  here  evidently  used  in  two  senses,  one  of  moral 
duty,  the  other  of  inevitable  certainty.  So  Toilner  says  that  we  as  men  are 
bound  to  obey,  as  sinners  are  bound  to  suffer ;  where  moral  obligation  is  meant, 
at  first  by  **  bound  *'  and  certain  exposure,  at  least,  without  any  ethical  meaning 
whatever,  is  afterwards  signified.] 
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the  clearer.  But  the  relation  of  the  whole  subject  to  the 
churches  was  not  wrought  out  by  the  Lutherans.  This  was  due 
to  Melancthon's  want  of  accuracy  and  method.  Even  Calvin 
did  not  see  the  importance  of  the  problem,  and  indeed  changed 
his  view  of  the  church,  as  the  last  edition  of  the  Institutio 
shows.  Neither  did  Calvin  investigate  the  bearing  of  justifi- 
cation upon  the  new  birth  as  an  end. 

(38.)  We  come  now  to  the  denial  of  the  orthodox  doctrines 
of  justification  and  reconciliation  —  as  held  both  by  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists  —  on  the  part  of  the  Socinians^  and 
others.  The  controversy  between  the  parties  was  a  fruitless 
one,  for  on  neither  side  was  the  root  of  it  laid  bare.  The 
guiding  idea  of  the  Reformation  in  constructing  religious  com- 
munities was  the  unity  of  the  church  as  a  divine  institution. 
To  the  Socinians  the  church  was  merely  an  ethical  school  for 
self-culture.  Hence  their  toleration  for  errors.  But  the  ortho- 
dox Reformers,  on  their  side,  held  an  incomplete  idea  of  the 
church,  and  practically  identified  it  with  a  narrow  party. 
Melancthon's  influence  was  here  misleading  in  making  the 
chief  object  of  the  church,  not  active  power  for  holiness,  but 
the  maintenance  of  pure  doctrine.  Yet  all  the  Reformers  held 
to  the  oneness  of  the  communion  of  saints,  and  so  are  entitled 
to  a  true  church  character,  and  herein  the  diflference  between 
Lutheran  theologians  and  "  Reformed,"  so  called,  may  be  disre- 
garded,2  as  both  stand  opposed  to  Socinianism. 

(39.)  The  confessions,  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  (or  Re- 
formed), coincide,  first,  on  the  idea  of  satisfaction  made  by 
Christ.  Both  make  the  work  of  Christ  the  historic  prerequisite 
of  justification.^      He  satisfied  justice  as  a  penal  substitute 

^This  occupies  Ritschrs  sixth  chapter,  the  longest  and  not  the  least  elab- 
orate one  in  his   History. 

'  So  Hagenbach,  Hut,  Doc,  Am.  Trans.,  on  the  unimportance  of  Protestant 
differences  in  respect  to  Romanism  (Vol.  II.  pp.  141,  142,  160,  162,  164),  and 
especially  on  the  present  danger  of  heightening  differences  (page  160,  note  3). 

*  Ritschl  here  controverts  Schneckenburger,  as  a  one-sided  Lutheran  critic 
of  the  Calvinists.  See  also  Hagenbach,  II.  356,  note  i.  Calvin  himself  is  clear 
on  the  necessity  of  satisfaction.  It  is  in  vain  that  Schneckenburgcr  attempts 
to  show  that  the  Calvinists  tended  to  the  rejection  of  the  idea  of  satisfaction 
and  to  give  prominence  instead  to  that  of  living  fellowship  between  men  and 
God  through  the  God-man  (which  has  since  been  formally  defined  by  Schlei- 
ermacher).  His  quotations  are  inaccurate,  taken  from  inferior  authors,  and 
incorrectly  interpreted 
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for  sinners,  say  both.  The  Calvinistic  theologians  have  been 
represented,  without  good  grounds,  as  holding  this  with  diffi- 
culty, but  many  of  them  expressly  defend  it.  —  Bucanus,  Pisca- 
tor,  Amesius,  Maccovius,  Maresius,  Witsius,  F.  Turretine, —  and 
its  substance  is  taught  by  all.  The  doctrine  of  predestination 
did  not  stand  in  its  way  at  all,  and  had  nothing  to  do,  in  Cal- 
vin's view,  with  the  atonement  ;  nor  did  the  idea  of  the  Per- 
son of  Christ  as  historically  subordinate  to  the  bate  placitutn 
of  God ;  nor  did  the  view  sometimes  taken  of  His  divine 
nature  aside  from  the  human. 

(40 )  The  two  theologies  coincide,  secondly,  on  the  relation 
of  both  the  passive  and  active  obedience  of  Christ  to  satisfac- 
tion. John  Piscator's  divergence  here  on  the  Calvinistic  side  is 
a  mere  episode.  Only  Melancthonians  supported  him  in  re- 
garding Christ's  suffering  and  death  alone  as  making  satisfac- 
tion. He  represents  only  one  interest  of  the  Reformed  theol- 
ogy, which  was  disallowed  by  the  Lutheran,  and  which  does 
not  betray  any  generic  difference  between  them.  His  argu- 
ments (from  the  design  of  the  law.  of  satisfaction,  and  of  Christ's 
functions)  were  met  by  John  Gerhard  (i 582-1637,  Prof.  Div., 
Jena),  and  the  strongest  are  taken  from  Ursinus  (1534-1583), 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Heidelberg  or  Palatine  Catechism 
([562).  Piscator  held  that  the  law  could  not  demand  both 
obedience  and  punishment  from  Christ  in  our  behalf,  and  that 
Christ  owed  the  former  Himself  as  man.  Gerhard  employed, 
in  his  answer,  the  distinction  (common  to  Lutherans  and  Re- 
formed) between  forgiveness  of  sins  and  imputation  of  right- 
eousness, ascribing  the  former  to  Christ's  suffering,  the  latter 
to  his  obedience.  This,  however,  is  a  distinction,  Gerhard 
confesses,  only  in  thought,  not  recognized  in  fact  by  religious 
experience,  and  not  pressed  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Reformed  theologians  go  with  the  Lutherans  in  recognizing  a 
vicarious  quality  in  Christ's  active  obedience,  while  the  Luther- 
ans maintain  that  this  was  beyond  Christ's  personal  obligation. 
For  the  former  Calvin  prepared  the  way  in  regarding  Christ's 
priestly  office  as  subordinate  and  auxiliary  to  the  kingly. 
Thus,  as  Head  of  the  church.  He  was  able,  in  the  view  of 
Reformed  theologians,  to  give  vicarious  value  to  His  fulfilment 
of  the  law,  irrespective  of  its  obligation  upou  Himself.    The 
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Lutherans  missed  this  line  of  thought  simply  from  want  of 
system,  not  because  they  were  logically  excluded  from  it. 
Their  idea  of  the  exclusively  vicarious  character  of  one  part 
of  Christ's  work  is  little  in  harmony  with  other  principles  of 
theirs.^  But  neither  did  the  Reformed  take  full  advantage  of 
Calvin's  placing  the  kingly  office  above  the  priestly.  They 
held,  however,  together  and  consistently,  the  abrogation  of  the 
law,  as  ground  of  salvation  for  the  elect,  by  Christ's  vica- 
rious fulfilment  of  it  as  the  Head  and  Sponsor  of  the  elect, 
and  their  obligation  to  fulfil  it  to  eternal  life. 

(41.)  In  both  schools  of  theology  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ 
comes  into  play  in  His  passion  only  as  a  feature  that  gives  it 
its  value,  and  in  His  active  obedience  only  as  a  condition  of 
its  perfection  ;  but  in  neither  as  the  acting  subject.  Here  they 
did  not  go  beyond  the  schoolmen, —  ascribing  all  to  the  human 
nature.  They  did  not  distinguish  between  the  negative  con- 
dition of  justification  and  the  positive,  as  the  evangelical 
divines  before  them  did  not.  Amesius  {Medulla  Tkeologice) 
was  the  first  to  clearly  recognize  (and  deny)  the  distinction. 
Quenstedt  carries  the  point  further.^  The  Lutherans  recog- 
nized some  advantage  accruing  to  Christ  for  His  active  obedi- 
ence ;  the  Reformed  did  not. 

(42.)  The  exaltation  of  Christ  as  related  to  justification 
involves  His  intercession  as  priest,  securing  a  continuation  of 
the  merit  earned  in  His  earthly  life,  and  also  the  efficient  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  administered  by  Him  as  king.     Here  His 

*The  notion  of  Christ's  foregoing  some  Divine  attributes  in  the  inGfirnation 
itself  was  held  by  the  Reformed  ;  that  of  His  fulfilling  the  law  as  an  act  of 
exinanitioH  (since  His  humanity  acquired  Divine  attributes),  was  received  by 
the  Lutherans.  Neither  view  interferes  with  the  churchly  idea  of  His  justifying  as 
Head  of  the  church.  [The  latter  notion,  under  the  name  of  "  Kenosis  ;  or,  Self- 
Limitation  of  the  Son  in  the  Incarnation,"  is  not  treated  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Goodwin, 
Christ  and  Humanity^  with  reference  to  Christ's  relation  to  the  moral  law,  but  to 
God's  plan  for  the  world's  perfection  aside  from  atonement  and  sin,  —  a  view  held 
by  Osiander  (see  note  4)  and  Duns  Scotus,  yet  without  the  speculative  fancy 
of  the  identity  of  finite  and  infinite.  Divine  and  human,  on  which  Prof.  Goodwin 
bases  it.] 

2  Distinguishing  in  His  active  obedience  or  meritum^  between  mere  fulfilling 
the  moral  law  and  total  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  God.  But  the  idea  of  merit 
itself  or  the  attitude  of  God  to  which  it  corresponds,  Quenstedt  (1617-1688, 
Prof.  Theol.  Wittenberg)  does  not  explain.  Here  the  schoolmen  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  Middle  Ages  scientifically.  They 
do  not  even  suspect  how  important  was  the  work  of  Thomas  and  Duns. 
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mediatorial  offices  towards  God  and  man,  which  Osiander  first 
formulated  as  distinct,  are  treated  as  one.  But  the  Reformed 
divines  effect  a  closer  connection  in  thought  between  the 
Mediator's  merit  and  justification  than  the  Lutherans  could. 
Compare  here  the  order  of  thought  in  Baier's  Compendium 
Iheol  Posit,  (1686),  with  that  of  Amesius'  Medulla  TJieol} 
[Ritschl  here  discusses  in  detail  the  views  of  W.  Bucanus, 
Prof.  Theol.,  Lausanne ;  Hermann  Witsius,  Prof.  TheoL, 
Franecker,  Utrecht,  and  Leyden  ;  Sol.  van  Til,  Prof.  Dort  and 
Leyden,  161 3,  and  others.]  The  Reformed  doctrine  of  Christ's 
satisfaction  as  Head  of  the  church  led  to  contemplating  justi- 
fication, not  merely  as  an  act  of  God's  grace  (its  only  value  to 
the  Lutherans),  but  also  as  one  of  His  justice,  by  virtue  of  the 
union  of  the  believer  with  Christ.  But  this  last  was  regarded 
by  both  schools  as  a  condition  of  justification,  not  as  its  object 
(43.)  In  respect  to  the  extent  of  Christ's  saving  work  the 
schools  divided.  Its,  merit  and  efficacy,  the  Calvinists  held, 
extend  only  to  the  elect.  Its  purpose  to  all,  said  the  Lutherans, 
but  its  efficacy  to  the  elect  alone.  The  controversy  was  not 
only  theological  but  popular  and  persistent.  It  had  been  opened, 
indeed,  by  Aquinas  and  Scotus  two  centuries  before.  "The 
sufficientia  of  Christ's  work,"  said  Thomas,  "exceeds  the 
efficacia^  its  intrinsic  value  counterbalancing  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  while  yet  its  operation  is  restricted  to  believers." 
'*  Nay,"  said  Duns,  "  Christ  earned  initial  grace  only  for  those 
who  are  predestinated  to  eternal  blessedness."  Both  parties  of 
the  Reformers  agreed  that  the  limited  result  in  human  experi- 
ence was  from  all  eternity  contemplated  by  God,  but  the  Re- 
formed made  God's  will  independent,  the  Lutherans  dependent 
upon  foresight  of  men's  faith.  In  this  the  latter  were  less 
systematic  and  their  theological  ideas  remained  local.  The 
Reformed  conception  here  took  the  establishment  of  the  church 
into  the  Divine  decree,  and  connected  Christ's  satisfaction  and 
the  justification  of  men  with  it  as  a  consequence.  It  gave 
strong  emphasis  to  the  idea  of  the  church  ;  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine did  not.     So   evangelical   church   life  is   hampered   in 

1  John  Wm.  Baier,  1647-1695,  Siipt.  at  Weimar.  William  Ames,  1576-1633 
(stud,  at  Cambridge),  Prof,  at  Franecker,  1622,  "strictly  Puritanic"  "In  genius 
excels  Baier  and  the  greater  number  of  his  party." 
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Lutheranism  with  aberrations  toward  Romish  exaggeration  of 
ecclesiastical  offices  on  the  one  hand,  and  toward  pietistic 
isolation  on  the  other. 

(44.)  The  doctrine  of  each  school  of  the  Reformation  is 
thus  one  with  that  of  the  other  in  assuring  the  believer,  under 
the  means  of  grace  in  the  church,  of  religious  intercourse  with 
God,  notwithstanding  actual  sin.  The  leading  thoughts  are 
identical,  and  any  minor  divergences  are  due  to  the  lack  of 
the  scientific  spirit,  of  exegetical  knowledge,  and  of  dialectical 
culture.  Set  in  contrast  with  the  ideas  of  the  Socinians,  Ana- 
baptists, and  Arminians,  their  identity  more  clearly  appears. 

The  other  unchurchly  parties  just  named  were  led  by  the  Ana- 
baptists. These  were  revolutionary  and  quite  guiltless  of  the.- 
ology.  Their  disorganizing  movement  had  three  principles : 
(i.)  Christian  fellowship  is  founded  on  the  utmost  postible  free- 
dom from  sin,  or  inability  to  sin.  (2.)  The  church  is  not  the 
mother  of  Christian  character,  but  the  child.  Infant  baptism 
is  therefore  to  be  rejected,  and  adults  re-baptized.  (3.)  All  pre- 
vious Christianity  is  to  be  held  worthless,  having  been  a  mixture 
of  the  world  with  God's  kingdom.  Society  is  to  be  recon- 
structed, the  Bible  to  become  a  law  book,  public  offices,  oaths, 
military  service,  to  be  renounced.  All  this  grew  out  of  elements 
antedating  the  Reformation,  and  visionary  ideals  of  primitive 
Christianity.*  It  took  low  views  of  sin  and  moral  law.  It 
exalted  the  example  of  Christ  at  the  expense  of  His  atonement, 
and  rejected  His  divinity.  Examples  are,  Thomas  Miinzer, 
John  Denk,  Jacob  Kautz,  Balthaser  Hubmaier,  Ludwig  Het- 
zer,  David  Joris,  the  Mennonites,  the  Quakers.  In  Robert 
Barclay's  Apologia  man's  reconciliation  becomes  merely  moral 
and  inward,  and  a  quasi  atonement,  which  amounts  to  a  mere 
offer  of  reconciliation,  is  all  that  is  found  in  Christ's  work.  The 
theosophers  in  the  Lutheran  church  and  the  mystics  without 
had  talked  in  this  strain,  —  Caspar  Schwenkfeld,  for  instance, 
who  ignored  the  historical  element  in  Christianity.  The 
exalted  Christ,  directly  known,  took  the  place  of  the  Christ 
who  lived,  suffered,   and  died.      Imputed  righteousness  was 

'  The  first  symptons  of  it  were  among  the  Zwickau  prophets,  while  Luther 
was  at  the  Wartburg,  1520.  Cf.  the  Augsburg  Conf.  on  Anabap.  At  Witten- 
berg, 1525,  Luther  met  some  who  held  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  natural  reason. 
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rejected,  and  justification  became  the  mere  impulse  of  God 
to  bestow  blessedness  on  man.  So  Scriptural  reconciliation 
became  superfluous  or  lost  all  meaning. 

But  Socinianism  opposed  the  orthodox  doctrine  on  theory. 
The  idea  of  unlimited  arbitrary  will  in  God,  as  opposed 
to  a  system  of  law,  had  come  down  to  Faustus  Socinus 
through  his  uncle,  Laelius  Socinus,  and  Bernardino  Orchino 
from  Duns  Scotus.^  The  latter  held  it  possible  for  a  mere 
man  to  make  atonement,  one  for  all  or  each  for  himself.  Faus- 
tus Socinus  broke  with  the  universal  church  faith  in  asserting 
this  to  be  actual  and  necessary  fact.  In  the  condition  of  the 
Romish  Church  the  attempt  at  a  Socinian  society,  based  on  a 
peculiar  doctrinal  statement,  resulted  only  in  a  school.  The 
idea  of  its  being  a  development  of  Luther  and  Zwingli's  move- 
ment is  S  delusion.  It  has  relationship  only  to  the  sectarian 
manifestation  of  Anabaptism,  notwithstanding  Faustus  drove 
Anabaptism  out  of  the  Unitarian  congregations,  1603  (Synod 
at  Rakow). 

(45.)  Socinianism  carried  out  in  its  own  fashion  the  Thomist 
theory  that  sin  is  a  mere  personal  injury  under  private  law, 
and  that  God,  like  a  private  individual,  can  forgive  without 
anything  further.  God's  freedom  is  without  moral  restrictions 
from  public  law ;  so  is  man's.  The  man  Christ  Jesus,  as 
prophet  and  perfect  example,  ratifying  his  perfect  life  by  his 
death,  leads  men,  according  to  a  free  determination  of  God,  out 
of  their  natural  condition  to  eternal  life.  No  man,  indeed,  can 
perfectly  obey  God,  and  so  justification  is  by  faith  ;  but  faith 
is  trust  in  God,  including  practicable  obedience.  Christ  frees 
from  sin  as  men  follow  him,  and  forgiveness  is  the  result  of 
Christian  living,  not  its  beginning,  as  in  all  orthodox  Protes- 
tantism.    So  Christ  founded  merely  a  moral  school. 

Here  we  see  why  Socinus  opposed  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
satisfaction.  Sin  he  made  analogous  to  an  insult  to  honor,  or 
a  pecuniary  debt,  instead  of  a  crime  against  public  law  ;  and 

*  Weigel  and  Bohme  need  not  be  noticed  :  they  worked  for  mere  theory,  not 
for  religious  fellowship.  "  The  one-sided  subjective  tendency,  when  it  took  the 
path  of  the  understanding  (in  Socinianism),  led  to  Rationalism ;  when  it  took  that 
of  the  feelings,  to  Mysticism."  —  Neand.,  Hist.  Chr.  Dogm.^  II.  630.  "  The  (Ref- 
ormation) doctrine  was  now  that  of  pure  and  complete  satisfaction  of  law."  — 
Shedd,  Hist.  Chr,  Doctr,,  II.  345. 
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God  he  regarded  as  under  no  necessity  of  punishing,  but  at 
liberty  to  forgive  instead,  if  He  chose.  Justice  and  pity  are 
not  to  be  attributed  to  Him  as  habitual  or  permanent,  but  as 
only  momentary  alternating  acts.  Matt,  xviii,  21,  seq.  was 
interpreted  to  ascribe  absolute  unconditioned  mercy  to  God  as 
a  fundamental  principle  of  action.  Thus  denying  (I.)  the  neces- 
sity of  satisfaction,  he  went  on  (II.)  to  deny  its  possibility,  (i.) 
There  is  a  contradiction  between  remission  and  satisfaction,  as 
related  to  the  same  thing.  In  remission,  all  claim  to  satisfaction 
is  renounced ;  in  satisfaction,  nothing  is  left  to  remit.  (2.) 
Satisfaction,  though  conceivable  in  a  pecuniary  transaction,  is 
unthinkable  in  a  moral  one.  {a)  Punishment  cannot  be  borne 
for  another,  as  a  debt  can  be.  When  in  history  men  have  suf- 
fered for  another's  guilt,  they  have  been  implicated  in  it.  An 
innocent  person  cannot  bear  that  which  has  the  character  of 
punishment,  {b)  Christ  being  bound  to  fulfil  the  law  for  Him- 
self, His  doing  so  cannot  have  substitutionary  value  for  others 
or  be  transferred  to  others,  {c)  If  he  has  both  fulfilled  it  and 
borne  its  punishment,  the  law  has  unrighteously  more  than  its 
due.  It  could  demand  one  or  the  other,  but  not  both.  (3.) 
Christ's  suffering  and  death  do  not  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  {a.)  Each  one  exposed  to  eternal  death  needed  a  special 
substitute,  {b)  Christ  did  not  suffer  eternal  death,  as  His 
resurrection  shows,  (r)  His  person  did  not  give  infinite  value 
to  His  limited  suffering,  for  His  godhead  could  not  suffer.  And 
the  infinity  of  each  sinner's  punishment  would  demand  a  num- 
ber of  satisfactions  of  infinite  value  equal  to  the  number  of 
sinners.  (4.)  Imputation  is  superfluous.  If  satisfaction  is 
made,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  In  legal  transactions 
accepti  latio  precedes  any  prestation  ;  afterwards  it  could  have 
no  meaning.  Also,  it  is  absurd  to  say  our  faith  makes  Christ's 
satisfaction  valid,  for  this  implies  that  it  is  in  itself  incomplete. 
(5.)  The  doctrine  of  satisfaction  produces  carelessness  in  respect 
to  sin.i 

(46.)     In  all  this  it  was  erroneously  assumed  that  justification 
and  reconciliation  were  rested  by  the  Reformers  upon  a  purely 
forensic  relation  between  God  and  man.     There  was  an  appear- 
ance of  this  only.     By  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
1  €£  Shedd,  II.  379-385. 
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conceived  that  the  unrighteous  is  pronounced  righteous,  the 
juridical  standard  of  judgment  was  excluded.  The  juridical 
construction  of  the  idea  of  Christ's  satisfaction  was  originally 
only  preparatory  and  conceived  only  as  a  condition  for  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  certainty  of  justification  in  Christ,  though  in 
the  theology  of  the  subsequent  period  it  was  changed  into  the 
dominant  principle  of  the  doctrine.  The  Reformers,  it  should 
still  be  remembered,  made  the  providence  or  grace  or  love  of 
God  first,  his  justice  second.  Their  idea  of  God  and  that  enter- 
tained by  Socinus  were  different.  But  when  he  maintains  that 
an  altogether  innocent  person  cannot  suffer  punishment  for 
another,  he  takes  a  position  his  orthodox  opponents  never  con- 
futed, and  merely  attempted  to  evade.^  Here  lies  his  strength. 
So  the  half-orthodox  Cartesian  Velthuysen  confesses  that  only 
positive  revelation  in  Scripture  could  establish  the  doctrine  of 
penal  satisfaction  ;  and  Hollatz,  with  the  courage  of  theological 
despair,  declares  that  though  it  would  be  unjust  in  men  to  pun- 
ish the  innocent,  in  God  it  is  exactly  the  reverse,  —  a  proof  of 
His  justice!  But  the  further  objection  of  Socinus  that  the 
objective  equivalent  of  the  eternal  death  of  sinners  was  not 
furnished  by  Christ's  suffering  and  death,  after  all,  was  not  met 
in  any  of  these  ways.  The  negative  word  "  infinite"  prevented 
the  making  of  an  equation  between  them.  Thomas  Aquinas 
had  affirmed  that  sin,  though  finite  as  a  turning  towards  change- 
able good,  has  a  sort  of  infinitude  as  a  turning  away  from  the 
unchanging  good,  and  as  injury  to  God.  Duns  Scotus  had 
replied  that  though  sin  is  a  graver  offence  as  committed  against 
God  than  as  against  any  other  being,  it  cannot  be  of  the  same 
magnitude  with  the  being  against  whom  it  is  committed.  If 
it  is  intrinsically  infinite,  we  must  assume  a  supreme  evil  and 
a  Manichean  God.^  So  a  satisfaction  of  infinite  value  on 
account  of  sin,  as  maintained  by  Anselm  and  Aquinas,  had 

1  A.  Caloviua,  for  example,  who  tries  to  make  an  analogy  from  the  dis^ 
charge  of  a  debtor  by  another's  payment,  and  J.  H.  Heidegger  and  others,  who 
attempted  the  same  with  the  idea  of  suretyship  in  civil  law.  "  Bold  also,  but 
not  convincing,  is  the  assertion  of  Reformed  theologians  that  the  vicarious  fulfil- 
ment of  the  law  in  suffering  and  in  action  is  not  in  contradiction  with  the  law 
itself,  for  this  way  of  fulfilling  the  law  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law." 

2  "The  controversy  between  the  Thomists  and  Scotists,  upon  this  and  kindred 
points,  was  continued  down  to  the  Reformation,  and  has  never  been  setUed  to 
this  day  within  the  Romish  Church.*'  —  Shedd,  II.  349. 
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long  before  been  set  aside.  Christ's  divinity  and  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  are  not  comparable  quantities,  much  less  equiva- 
lent. So  Amesius  and  Maresius  use  the  word  acceptatio  to 
indicate  on  God's  part,  in  estimating  Christ's  satisfaction,  an 
act  of  equity  in  place  of  one  of  strict  justice.* 

^  [In  the  theory  of  Scotus  the  acceptance  of  an  insufficient  satisfaction  is 
justified  upon  the  principle  he  laid  down  that  "  every  created  oblation  or  ofifer- 
ing  is  worth  what  God  is  pleased  to  accept  it  for,  and  no  more."  **  The  term 
acceptilatio  or  ciccepti  lath  is  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law.  In  the  Pandects 
of  Justinian  it  is  defined  to  be  "  an  acquittance  from  obligation,  byw&rd  of  mouthy 
of  a  debtor  by  a  creditor,"  and  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  it  is  called  "an 
imaginary  payment."  Primarily,  the  term  does  not  belong  to  the  province  of 
criminal,  but  of  commercial  law.  When  transferred  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
satisfaction  (it)  signifies  that  God  accepts  this  satisfaction,  not  because  a  strictly 
infinite  value  belongs  to  the  sufferings  of  the  God-man  (for  Scotus  denied  this), 
but  because  in  His  infinite  benevolence  He  is  willing  to  content  Himself  with  a 
satisfaction  that  is  not  strictly  infinite." —  Shedd,  II.  347, 348.  Shedd  quotes  San- 
dars' Justinian  (Eng.  Ed.),  p.  493.  "This  form  of  discharge  was  strictly  appli- 
cable only  to  those  obligations  which  were  constituted  by  stipulation.  But  an 
ingenious  device  was  resorted  to,  called  the  AquUiana  stipulatio  (invented  by 
Aquilius  Gall  us,  co-pretor  with  Cicero),  whereby  any  obligation  otherwise  con- 
tracted could  be  easily  converted  by  novation  into  an  one  ex-stiptdatione,  so  as  to 
admit  of  its  extinction  by  acceptilation  "  —  Lord  Mackenzie,  Studies  in  Roman 
LaWf  p.  252.  See,  also,  Phillemore,  Privatt  Law  among  the  Romans^  244-249, 
325 ;  Gaius,  El.  Roman  Law,  by  Poste,  359-364  (for  method,  363,  364) ;  L.  S. 
Gushing,  Jntrod.  Study  Rom.  Law,  92,  93.  The  subject  furnishes  an  illustration 
of  what  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine  says  {Ancient  Law,  Chap.  IX)  of  the  debt  of 
theology  to  Roman  Law.  Cf.  Zell's  and  McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopaedias, 
title,  Acceptilation^  and  Bouvier's  Law  Diet.,  ibid,  "An  imaginary  payment "  is 
the  explanatory  phrase  of  law  writers.  Ortolan  says,  "  Roman  law  is  logical. 
A  personal  right  could  not  be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another.  It  is 
a  bond  between  the  active  subject  and  the  passive  subject ;  and  if  you  change 
one  of  these  elements  you  have  no  longer  the  same  right  There  is  not,  there- 
fore, strictly  speaking,  a  transfer  of  the  credit  from  one  to  the  other,  but  an 
analogous  result  is  produced  by  means  of  procuration."  —  Ortolan,  Hist,  Rom, 
Law,  Transl.  by  Prichard  and  Nasmith,  Lond.  1871,  p.  660.  "  It  must  be  accom- 
plished either  by  the  contract  verbis  or  by  the  contract  Uteris,  Of  these  two 
the  more  convenient,  the  one  more  commonly  used,  was  the  contract  verbis,  or 
the  stipulation.  ...  By  the  use  only  of  the  symbolic  words,  by  the  help 
of  which  the  creditor,  on  the  interrogation  of  the  debtor,  might  declare  the 
payment  accomplished,  *  Quod  ego  tibi  promisi,  Habes-ne  acceptum  f  Habeo? 
This  is  called  the  acceptilatto,  or  solutio  verbis  (declaration  that  the  thing  is  held  as 
having  been  received)."  —  Ortolan,  661.  "  The  method  of  annulling  obligations 
by  means  of  a  surrender  by  the  creditor  went  through  the  same  gradations  as  the 
mode  of  creating  them.  As  they  were  contracted,  so  they  were  dissolved,  per 
ctes  et  librum,  verbis.  Uteris,  consensu,  .  .  .  The  liberation  per  aes,  etc ,  an- 
swered to  the  obligations  created  per  aes,  etc.  ;  the  acceptilatio  or  liberation  ver- 
bis,  to  obligations  contracted  verbis.  ,  .  .  But  jurisprudence  found  the  means 
of  generalizing  the  use  of  the  acceptilation  or  solutio  verbis,  and  made  it  a  method 
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(47.)  An  intermediate  theory,  coming  between  Socinianism 
and  Protestant  orthodoxy,  was  offered  by  Hugo  Grotius  {Defen- 
sio  fid.  Cath),  though  with  no  intention  of  mediating.  He 
really  was  searching  for  a  better  logipal  defence  of  church 
doctrine  against  Socinus.  He  strove  to  remove  the  alleged 
contradiction  between  remission  and  satisfaction ;  ^  but  he 
actually  substituted  in  place  of  satisfaction  for  sins  past  a 
penal  example  for  the  prevention  of  sins  future.^  Rejecting 
the  Scotist  and  Socinian  notion  of  arbitrary  will  in  God,  and 
also  rejecting  that  of  private  law,  he  assigns  to  God  the  head- 
ship of  a  moral  fellowship  analogous  to  the  family  or  the  state. 
God  is  like  a  judge,  restrained  by  law  from  arbitrarily  remitting 
punishment ;  yet  not  like  a  judge,  subject  to  the  law.  For  the 
common  weal  He  may  remit  punishment  in  whole  or  in  part. 
These  distinctions  between  dominus  absolutus  and  rector  are 
made  more  sharply  by  Grotius  than  by  the  orthodox  Protes- 
tants. Law,  then,  is  not  grounded  by  him  in  the  nature  of 
God,  but  is  only  a  manifestation  of  His  will'     If  remitted  for 

of  surrender  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  obligations  by  the  aid  of  a  preliminary' 
novation,  by  which  all  obligations  could  be  transformed  into  a  verbal  obligation.** 
—  Ortolan,  p.  662.     Cf.  Parsons,  Ess,  on  Legal  Topics^  Phil.,  1876,  Essay  6.] 

^  Socinus,  II  (i),  above. 

"  "  Vicarious  satisfaction  is  not  a  quid  pre  quo^  which  in  and  of  itself  extin- 
guishes legal  claims  (according  to  Grotius),  but  an  al hid  pro  quo^  which  prevents  the 
evil  consequences  of  a  relaxation  of  legal  claims." — Shedd.  Here  he  departs  from 
Anselm.  "  Grotius  entitles  his  work  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction,  but 
it  is  rather  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  relaxation.  He  combats  the  theory 
that  the  claims  of  justice  are  '  satisfied '  to  their  full  extent,  and  upholds  the 
theory  that  they  are  *  waived  to  a  certain  extent.*  **  He  disclaims  acceptilatiom 
which  is  "  the  opposite  of  rvery  sort  and  kind  of  satisfaction.  But  Christ  has 
offered  a  satisfaction  of  some  sort,  consequently  the  idea  of  acceptilation  has  no 
place  in  a  theory  of  the  atonement." — Grotius,  Def,  VII.  Shedd  thinks  that  Gro- 
tius involves  the  principle,  however,  while  rejecting  the  term.  "The  notion  of 
relaxation,  and  not  satisfaction,  of  law  shapes  the  whole  scheme  of  Grotius.** — 
Shedd,  II.  356-369. 

*  "  All  positive  laws  are  relaxable.  It  does  not  always  follow  that  injustice 
is  done  when  justice  is  not  done.  As  in  physics,  so  in  morals,  a  thing  may 
be  called  '  natural  and  necessary  *  in  a  strict  sense  {proprie),  and  in  a  less  strict 
sense  {minus  proprie).  That  he  who  sins  is  punishable  is  strictly  natural 
and  necessary.  But  that  every  sinner  be  punished  with  such  a  punishment  as 
corresponds  to  his  guilt  is  not  absolutely  (simpliciter)  and  universally  necessary ; 
neither  is  it  strictly  natural,  but  only  fitted  and  accommodated  to  nature  (sed 
natura  satis  convefwns).  Furthermore,  a  threat  to  punish  is  not  like  a  promise 
to  reward.  For  there  accrues  a  certiin  right  or  claim  on  the  part  of  him  to 
whom  the  promise   is   made,   but  the  threat  of  punishment   only  declares  the 
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believers,  it  is  still  in  force  for  unbelievers.  But  all  laws  are 
capable  of  relaxation  in  so  far  as  the  opposite  of  what  they 
require  is  not  in  itself  unbecoming  or  unjust.  But  this  is  not 
the  case,  says  Grotius,  when  the  guilty  are  ftot  punished.  It 
follows  from  the  nature  of  sin  that  one  deserves  punishment, 
but  not  that  it  should  be  visited  upon  him.  If  God  maintains 
religion  and  shows  His  goodness  by  remission,  —  visiting  upon 
another  for  some  other  reason, — there  is  no  unrighteousness  in 
doing  away  with  eternal  death  in  all  cases.  Here  Grotius  falls 
over  into  the  Socinian  view,  which  holds  the  vicarious  ground 
of  forgiveness  superfluous.  Abandoning  the  idea  of  entire  sat- 
isfaction, and  substituting  the  Reformed  conception  of  a  moral 
fellowship,  —  within  the  realm  of  which  Christ  voluntarily 
endured  some  expression  of  God's  haired  of  sin, — he  really 
brings  the  whole  subject  under  that  scheme  of  private  law  which 
he  rejects. 

John  Crell  {Resp.  H.  Grot,  {in)  BibL  Frat.  Pol)  defended 
Socinus  easily  on  the  ground  that  an  innocent  person  cannot 
regard  evil  inflicted  upon. him  as  punishment.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment cases  are  those  of  some  men  implicated  in  the  sins  of 
others,  and  so  suffering  therefor.  Other  cases  are  those  of 
afflictio,  not  of  poena}  just  as  a  reward  accruing  to  one  who 
has  not  deserved  it  is  not  proemiunt,  but  only  simplex  efnolumen- 
turn.  But  Grotius  was  weak  against  any  opponent,  in  that, 
though  he  assumed  the  consent  of  God,  as  public  head  of  the 
moral  commonwealth,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  (person  and 
suffering)  for  the  sinner  and  his  obligation,  all  this  is  brought 
unwarrantably  under  a  rule  of  Roman  private  law.*      It  is  a 

transgressor*s  desert  of  penalty  and  the  right  to  punish  on  the  part  pf  him  who 
threatens."  —  Grotius,  Def,  Fid.  Shedd  characterizes  the  Grotian  scheme  as  that 
of  relative  necessity  for  the  atonement,  derived  from  Duns  Scotus,  and  as  a 
middle  theory  between  the  Anselmic  and  the  Socinian. 

*  Cf.  the  late  use  of  the  term  "  chastisement,"  by  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  {Bost.  Afon- 
day  Lee.)  in  defending  the  atonement  against  Unitarians  and  Theodore  Parker. 

*  ["  Novation  operates  (2)  when  a  new  debtor  \%  substituted  for  an  old  one 
who  is  discharged  by  the  creditor.  This  last  method  of  extinction  (of  private 
debts)  is  called  delegation,  and  the  new  debtor  thus  substituted  was  in  the 
Roman  law  styled  expromissor.^*  —  Lord  Mackenzie,  p.  251.  Cf.  Phillemore,  p. 
324,  and  Poste's  Gaius,  pp.  338,  360,  366.  The  Grotian  misapplication  of  legal 
ideas  is  founded  on  what  Maine  calls  "a  superficial  analogy  or  resemblance." 
—  Anc.  LaWf  333.  It  is  a  mere  quasi  novation  that  occurs  between  God  and 
sinners  in  the  atonement.  No  real  classification  of  it  with  any  transaction 
under  the  dvil  law  is  possible.] 
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mere  unproved  assertion  that  the  Roman  rule  for  debts  is  valid 
also  for  the  transference  of  personal  chastisement. 

Moreover,  this  intermediate  theory,  as  further  developed  by 
Phillip  i  Limborch  (1633- 1 712,  Prof,  at  Amst.,  the  most  com- 
plete expounder  of  Arminianism),  and  Stephen  Curcellaeus 
(1586-1659,  successor  of  Episcopius  at  Amst),  does  not  recon- 
cile the  two  opposing  views.  It  denies  the  necessity  of  penal 
justice  in  God,  while  it  recognizes  a  sacrificial  value  in  Christ's 
death.  Christ  is  set  against  Moses,  and  the  arguments  of 
Socinus  against  satisfaction  are  repeated,  with  a  denial  of  any- 
thing in  common  between  it  and  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices  ; 
but  Christ's  death  is  held  to  be  a  sacrifice  in  the  sense  of  a 
penal  example  which  is  the  condition  of  forgiveness.^  It  is 
offered,  not  to  God's  justice,  but  to  His  benevolent  will.  It 
affects  this  will  through  the  Divine  dignity  of  Christ's  person. 
With  Limborch,  justification  means  God's  gracious  sentence,  in 
which  He  looks  upon  him  who  believes  in  Christ, —  i,  e.,  who 
obeys  Him  with  respect  to  His  prophetic,  priestly,  and  kingly 
offices,  who,  therefore,  is- in  a  state  of  penitence  and  is  bringing 
forth  good  works,  —  as  if  his  presently  inherent  though  imper- 
fect righteousness  were  perfect.  This  agrees  in  part  with  the 
Protestant  view,  in  part  with  the  Catholic.  In  their  doctrine 
of  reconciliation,  the  two  Arminian  theologians  approach  the 
church  theology,  in  their  doctrine  of  justification  they  follow 
the  Socinians.  Their  intermediate  theory  does  not  by  any 
means  favor  the  Hegelian  philosophy  of  the  development  of 
ideas  in  theology,  or  the  expectation  that  every  contradiction 
that  emerges  in  its  history  must  forthwith  find  its  solution  in  a 
logically  higher  unity. 

(48.)  We  are  brought  now  to  the  Illumination.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation  were  developed  in  full  in  the  very 
century  at  the  beginning  of  which  Socinus  died.  The  debate 
on  the  two  conflicting  theories  of  the  condition  of  forgiveness 
continued,  but  the  parties  to  it  were  in  separate  communities 
and  did  not  understand  one  another.  The  orthodox,  however, 
yielded  something  to  reason  ;  the  Socinians  something  to 
Scripture.^    The  Socinian  argument  shook  the  assumption  of 

1  "  //  took  the  place  of  a  penalty^^  "  not  a  substituted  penalty,  but  a  substitute 
for  a  penalty."  — Shedd,  pp.  372,  373. 

*  Specially  in  renouncing  the  violent  exegesis  of  Faustus. 
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the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  divines  that  their  mode  of  devel- 
oping doctrine  rested  upon  a  rational  as  well  as  a  Biblical  foun- 
dation. Modifying  influences  resisted  its  universal  accepta- 
tion. But  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  through  the  satisfaction 
of  Christ  Was  held  as  tenable  only  by  the  authority  of  the  Bible* 
as  itself  transcending  reason  and  as  a  criterion  of  Divine  rev- 
elation. (Carpov.)  The  Wolfian  philosophy  at  first  strength- 
ened this  position,  but  in  a  single  generation  Lutheran  divines 
advocated  in  its  stead  principles  of  a  Socinian  tendency.  Even 
the  thought  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  common  to  Socinians 
and  orthodox  Protestants,  was  rejected  ;  and  this  was  a  move- 
ment from  within  Lutheranism,  not  aided  from  without.  The 
divisions  of  the  Western  Church,  liberating  philosophical  sys- 
tems which  cared  not  for  church  doctrines,  creating  religious 
wars  by  alliance  of  ecclesiastical  and  political  parties,  and  giving 
to  no  one  of  the  former  ascendant  authority  over  all  others,  ac- 
count for  this.  Men  began  to  search  for  more  than  the  primitive 
and  dogmatically  indifferent  form  of  Christianity,  viz.,  for  that 
natural  religion,^  the  neutral  basis  of  all  theologies,  with  which 
it  has  been  claimed  Christian  theology  was  at  one,  only 
adding  special  and  stronger  securities  of  salvation.  Its  law 
had,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been  claimed  to  be  no  other  than 
the  natural  moral  law.  It  was  in  the  reaction,  in  consequence, 
against  Christian  theology  that  the  doctrine  of  justification 
began  to  crumble  in  men's  minds. 

John  Bodinus,  a  jurisconsult  and  a  Catholic  (Jean  Bodin, 
France,  died  1596,  author  of  the  Heptaplomeres)?  was  the  first 
literary  advocate  of  naturalism,  and  gave  impulse  to  Herbert, 

1  The  analogies  between  Christian  thought  and  similarly  sounding  heathen 
thought  were  long  regarded  as  actual  coincidences.  The  idea  of  God  and  the 
law  of  love  were  regarded  as  identical  in  both.  -  Lechler  says  that  "the  dis- 
tinction introduced  by  Wolf  between  natural  and  revealed  religion  prepared  the 
way  for  the  ascendency  of  the  deistic  principle  of  natural  religion  over  the 
principles  of  revealed  religion."  But  he  gives  Wolf  the  credit  of  good  inten- 
tions;  so  do  Farrar,  Crit,  Hist.  Free  Thought^  214-216;  Saintes,  Rationalism  in 
Germany,  Transl.,  Lond.,  60-71  ;  Hurst,  Hist.  Rat.,  104-107.  Cf.  Hagenbach, 
376,  377,  who  quotes  Lechler  {Gesch.  des  Engl.  Deismus). 

'^  This  is  further  back  than  Hurst  goes,  viz.,  to  Le  Yasser,  16S8.  Hurst, 
Hist.  Rationalism,  p.  1 17.  Ritschl  leaves  the  subject  by  referring  to  Lechler, 
Geschichte  des  Deismus,  and  the  remark  that  the  problem  of  deism  was  revela- 
tion, not  atonement  New  England  readers  will  be  reminded  here  of  Theodore 
Parker's  absolute  religion,  a  borrowed  deism  named  with  the  name  of  Christ 
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Lord  Cherbury  (i  581-1648),  whose  works  are  typical  of  all 
English  deism.  This  deism  made  revelation  superfluous,  though 
real ;  for  it  made  something  called  natural  religion  the  kernel 
of  every  positive  religion.  It  reduced  Christianity  to  natural- 
ism by  the  same  assumptions  by  which  orthodoxy  had  main- 
tained the  identity  of  the  two. 

(49.)  German  rationalism  was  the  child  of  English  deism  ; 
but  the  strong  Lutheran  reaction  towards  rationalism  was 
born  of  the  individualism  produced  by  pietism  and  the  Wolfian 
philosophy.  Germany  had  suffered  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
more  than  France  or  England  ;  differences  were  intensified  ; 
even  Leibnitz,  the  greatest  genius,  after  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, labored  only  to  unite  dogmatic  confessions  ;  and  the 
church  consciousness  of  the  Lutheran  confession  was  the  very 
lowest.  The  Formula  Concordiae  placed  even  election  upon 
slippery  ground.  And  doctrinal  superiority  alone  is  not  enough 
for  the  permanent  ascendency  of  any  church  :  the  New  Testa- 
ment idea  of  the  church  must  be  in  all  respects  perfectly 
developed.^  A  multitude  of  other  besides  doctrinal  conditions 
must  be  realized.  These  things  lacking,  the  common  mind  of 
the  church  did  not,  in  Lutheranism,  attain  maturity.  Preach- 
ing of  law  and  gospel  to  the  "  common  rude  man,"  to  produce 
conversion  and  faith,  isolated  him  as  an  individual.  The  Lord's 
Supper,  the  hymns,  did  the  same.*  This  tendency  to  indi- 
vidualism was  not  produced  by  the  pietists:  it  existed  among 
the  Lutherans  before.  It  was  then  balanced  by  church  cus- 
toms, which  maintained  themselves  long  after  rationalism  had 
taken  hold  of  men's  minds.  These  were  not  strong  enough, 
however,  to  prevent  rationalism,  which  was  naturally  favored 
by  the  existing  individualism  ;  3  and  this  last  was  only  en- 
hanced by  pietism,  of  which  there  are  many  forms,  uniting 

1  I  subjoin  here  a  sentence  or  two  in  full  from  Ritschl :  "  The  paper  god 
which  has  been  made  of  the  confession  of  the  Lutheran  church  has  neither  pre> 
vented  the  deep  fall  of  that  church,  nor  brought  about  its  restoration.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  existence  of  an  evangelical  church  that  the  confession  should  be 
used  for  a  doctrinal  law  for  its  pastors  ;  it  is  requisite  also  that  it  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  common  feeling  of  all  its  members." 

^  E,  g.  the  Whitsuntide  hymns  of  the  Lutheran  hymn-book  of  the  Hanoverian 
church. 

•  "  The  members  of  the  church  had  no  other  church  consciousness  than  that 
they  were  to  be  patient  hearers  of  sermons  and  take  in  their  contents." 
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in  a  common  effect  with  the  Wolfian  philosophy.^  As  a 
mean  between  the  extreme  churchliness  of  Spener  and  certain 
enthusiastic  extremes,  it  fostered  a  striving  for  holiness  and 
assurance  of  salvation,  but  its  chief  element  was  the  social  de- 
velopment of  this  striving  in  the  conventicle.  The  confession 
doctrine  was  still  held  ;  even  penitential  exercises,  as  insisted 
on  by  the  men  of  Halle,  grew  out  of  Lutheran  doctrine.  But 
the  conventicle  disintegrated  the  church.  Casual  relations  to 
those  like-minded  on  these  points  named  rose  above  the  church 
relation.  Those  who  accepted  the  Wolfian  rationalism  found 
in  it  the  new  ideas  which  blossomed  into  the  Illumination,  but 
they  were  not  unaffected  also  by  pietism.  The  ultimate  source 
of  the  Illumination  was  philosophical  idealism.* 

(50.)  Leibnitz  drank  at  the  same  fountain,  but  he  strove  to  keep 
his  philosophy  at  peace  with  church  doctrine.  His  physical  con- 
ceptions of  the  world  teleologically  coincide  with  the  Christian 
conception  of  the  moral  world.  There  is  a  spiritual  basis  for  the 
best  possible  world.  It  admits  Providence.  It  recognizes  free- 
dom in  the  human  will.  It  concedes  harmony  between  God's  de- 
crees touching  the  world  and  foreseen  human  actions.  It  leaves 
room  for  the  exercise  of  reason  and  for  obedience  to  moral 
law.  As  men  must  be  made  capable  of  sinning  in  the  best 
possible  world,  sin  is  not  held  as  the  direct  means  of  good, 
but  the  condition  sine  qua  nan  of  what  is  best.  Leibnitz,  there- 
fore, recognizes  the  eternity  of  future  punishment.  Grotius 
and  Hobbes,  making  the  welfare  of  the  individual  as  the  end 
and  the  state  as  the  means,  made  punishment  by  the  state, 
of  course,  mere  means  of  reforming  or  deterring  individuals. 
Leibnitz  regarded  the  kingdom  of  God  as  an  end  to  itself. 
Penal  justice  in  God,  therefore,  must  seek  retribution  and  not 
mere  reformation.  On  the  supposition  of  freedom,  if  a  will 
continues  in  sin,  then  the  continuance  of  punishment  for  con- 
tinued sin  corresponds  to  that  fitness  which  the  wise  look  for 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  as  an  end  to  itself.     Endless  punish- 

1  Cf.  Hagenbach,  II.  1ST  et  seq, 

^  The  Cartesian  philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  was  saved  from  developing 
rationalism  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Low  Countries  by  the  strong  churchly 
public  spirit,  in  its  constitution  and  in  its  dogma,  which  prevailed  there.  Roell 
and  others  show  a  tendency  in  Cartesianism  to  rationalism,  but  the  struggle  of  the 
churchly  spirit  with  the  remonstrants  repressed  this  tendency. 

SECOND  SERIES.  —  VOL.  IX.      NO.  4.  6 
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ment  of  some  in  the  world,  however,  does  not  overthrow  the 
position  that  the  universe  is  the  best,  but  itself  supports 
universal  order.  Room  is  left  by  Leibnitz  for  grace  and  recon- 
ciliation. But  his  peculiar  view  of  the  relation  between 
original  and  actual  sin  altered  the  premises  of  reconciliation 
and  opened  the  way  for  Wolfs  disciples  at  length  to  reject  it 
Leibnitz  regarded  the  generation  of  all  animated  being  as  a 
growth  and  reconstruction  of  an  organic  preformation,  in 
which  the  germs  of  the  soul  lie  previous  to  generation,  as  con- 
versely he  does  not  imagine  any  existence  of  souls  without 
body.  By  God's  creative  act  he  supposed  that  the  soul  at 
generation  is  endowed  with  reason.  From  Adam  onward, 
then,  sin  would  attach,  but  reason  be  a  new  perfection.  Thus 
he  diverged  from  the  Protestant  idea  of  original  sin.  He 
did  not  accept  original  sin  as  sufficient  ground  for  the  ever- 
lasting condemnation  of  children  dying  unbaptized^  or  of 
grown-up  persons  falling  into  actual  sin  without  means  of 
grace.  Men  are  alike  in  respect  to  original  sin,  but  the  use 
of  freedom  by  natural  disposition  is  not  equally  bad  in  individ- 
uals, though  those  are  without  excuse  who  have  opportunity 
to  repent  and  do  not.  It  is  the  relation  between  one's  individ- 
uality, not  his  excellence,  and  God's  decree,  which  enters  into 
election,  therefore.  In  all  this  Leibnitz  advances  hypothesis, 
not  dogma.  But  he  rejects  also  the  infinite  element  of  sin  as 
ground  of  punishment.  He  does  not  connect  this  with  origi- 
nal sin,  but  regards  it  as  a  threat  held  over  actual  sin.  In  his 
conception  of  the  best  system,  also,  he  modifies  the  orthodox 
Protestant  idea  of  opposite  conditions  attached  to  this  life  and 
the  life  to  come.  Cheerful  and  assured  confidence  in  God's 
providence  here  take  with  him  the  place  of  ascetic  melan- 
choly in  view  of  spiritual  hindrances.  This  tone  of  feeling 
pervaded  the  educated  classes,  and  nothing  in  the  philosophy 
of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf  more  largely  drew  them  away  from  both 
pietism  and  orthodoxy.  Certain  circles  of  thought  lose  power 
when  certain  tones  of  society  prevail.  Leibnitz  denied  the 
orthodox  idea  of  individual  development  in  the  earthly  life  alone, 

1  For  this  he  could  appeal  to  authority  alike  in  the  C  'tholic  and  in  the  evangeli- 
cal church.  Where  Christ  is  not  kn  )\vn,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Catholic  divines,  solici* 
tous  for  the  salvation  of  th  -  heathen,  that  men  are  blessed  of  God  according  to 
the  good  they  do,  a^  reUied  to  their  ability. 
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and  gave  occasion  to  imagine  conversion  after  death.  His  op- 
timism suggests  more  favorable  conditions  there.  These  are 
germs  of  views  which  dispense  with  an  absolute  standard  for 
judging  sin,  and  in  the  illumination  period  grew  so  luxuriantly 
as  to  choke  all  serious  judgment  of  the  world  on  universal  morsJ 
principles.  But  such  consequences  were  not  developed  till 
Wolf  applied  and  modified  the  principles  of  Leibnitz. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  disciples  of  Leibnitz  drew  closer 
to  orthodoxy.  The  defence  of  Canz  against  Dippel  furnishes  an 
example.  John  Conrad  Dippel  (d.  1734),^  with  whom  mysticism 
led  to  rationalism  and  deism,  asserted  that  God's  purpose  is  only 
to  destroy  sin,  but  he  has  no  wrath  against  the  sinner,  save  an 
intention  to  chastise  in  order  to  amend,  and  does  this  in  this  life 
and  the  next  Hence,  Apokastasis,  "the  restitution  of  all," 
final  conversion  of  wicked  men  in  the  other  life,  as  held  by  the 
enthusiasts  of  the  day.  God  is  ready  to  forgive  irreparable  evil 
from  love,  and  Christ's  passion  removed  not  the  natural  chas- 
tisement of  the  sinner  for  his  good  (and  there  is  no  other),  con- 
sequently removed  nothing.  Christ  simply  satisfied  God  by 
lending  himself  to  suffer  in  order  to  heal  us.  His  sacrifice  is 
just  a  model  of  the  conquest  over  temptation  and  sin.  Punish- 
ment, moreover,  loses  all  its  retributionary  character  withDippel, 
and  instead  of  being  inflicted  by  God  as  a  governor,  is  found  by 
God  existing  as  a  necessity.  It  loses  its  nature.  Dippel  took 
his  cue  from  the  view  of  natural  law  then  held.  Israel  Gottlieb 
Canz  (1690-1753)  set  forth  against  him,  though  immaturely, 
the  idea  of  the  moral  universe,  or  city  of  God,  as  the  end  of 
moral  order  among  men,  the  common  good  of  which  is  sacrificed 
by  sin,  —  an  idea  learned  from  Leibnitz. 

Crinndl,  Iowa.  GeORGE  F.  MaGOUN. 

[To  be  continued.] 

I  "  He  was  the  chemist  who  discovered  Prussian  blue."  —  C.  Winkworth, 
Chr.  Singers,  of  Germany ^  p.  290.  Dippel,  says  Kanis  (/«/.  Hist.  Germ,  Prot^ 
Edinb.  Trans.,  p.  126).  "belongs  to  those  chaotic  natures  that  delight  in  an 
eternal  struggle  with  the  external  world.  .  .  .  Under  the  name  Christianus 
Democritus  he  attacks  not  only  the  orthodox  theologians  of  bis  time,  but  also 
the  doctrine  of  the  church.  (With  him)  the  word  of  God  is  something  altogether 
different  from  the  word  of  Scripture.  .  •  .  But  although  Dippel  imported 
into  Christianity  gnostic  and  theosophic  ideas,  yet  he  pretended  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian." Klose  {Niedner^s  Zeiitschrift^  185 1)  characterizes  him  thus:  "Learned, 
eloquent,  cheerful,  but  full  of  conceit  and  forward  in  his  judgments.  It  was  a 
destructive  influence  only  which  he  exerted  upon  the  church."  (Page  127,  note.) 
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CONGREGATIONAL  NECROLOGY. 

[Note.  —  In  the  July  number  the  vital  statistics  of  all  deceased  ministers  are 
given  in  detail,  hence  in  this  necrological  department,  in  the  case  of  ministers, 
some  statistics  are  designedly  omitted.] 

Rev.  Asa  Smith  Allen,  son  of  Phineas  and  Ruth  (Smith)  Allen, 
died  at  Clear  Lake,  Iowa,  Nov.  7,  1876,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 
Seldom  is  there  an  instance  where  the  life,  which  comes  naturally  in 
review,  presents  more  of  incident  at  once  pleasing  and  profitable 
for  friends  to  consider  than  in  the  case  of  him  whose  death  is  re- 
corded above. 

Mr.  Allen  was  born  in  Medfield,  Mass.,  June  21,  1797.  He  be- 
longed to  one  of  those  long-lived  and  numerous  New  England 
families  where  the  characteristics  and  attachments  are  perpetuated 
from  generation  to  generation.  In  the  February  before  he  died  he 
was  invited  to  (though  it  was  not  his  privilege  to  attend)  a  family 
gathering  at  the  old  ancestral  home,  where  among  the  brothers 
and  sisters  present  was  one  in  the  seventy-second,  one  in  the  sev- 
enty-sixth, one  in  the  seventy-eighth,  another  in  the  eighty  second 
year  of  their  respective  ages.  Between  the  latter  two  ages  his  would 
have  stood  could  he  have  been  with  them,  as  he  was  in  his  ein^htieth 
year,  —  their  ages  in  the  aggregate  making  nearly  four  hundred  years. 
His  father  was  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  In  that  of  18 12,  he 
himself,  though  as  yet  hut  a  stripling,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  he  continued  a  true  patriot,  ever  earnest 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  liberty,  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

When  about  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  made  a  public  profession 
of  religion,  thus  entering  early  upon  his  long  life-service.  In  1820  he 
removed  to  Western  New  York  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness. During  the  years  of  his  business  life  he  filled  various  offices 
of  trust,  from  justice  of  the  peace  to  that  of  circuit  judge,  forgetting 
not  the  mean  while  to  exercise  his  gifts  in  the  cause  of  his  Master  as 
a  lay  preacher.  At  forty  years  of  age  he  gave  himself  wholly  to 
the  ministry,  being  ordained  March  2,  1837,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Angelica,  N.  Y.  Not  long  after  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  and  continued  such  for  nine  years. 
He  then,  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
went  to  Wisconsin,  having  a  circuit,  in  early  years,  of  over  one  hun- 
dred miles.  Afterwards  he  became  pastor  for  nine  years  of  the 
church  in  Dodgeville,  then  for  thirteen  years  he  was  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Blue  Earth,  from  which  place  he  removed  to  spend  the 
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last  eight  years  of  his  life,  save  a  few  months  before  his  death,  as 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Clear  Lake,  Iowa. 

At  every  place  where  he  labored  he  assisted  in  building  a  house 
of  worship,  and  organized  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  eight 
churches.  In  all  his  labors  he  was  an  ardent  lover  and  advocate 
of  Christian  union,  while  at  the  gatherings  of  his  more  immediate 
brethren  his  genial  presence  was  hailed  as  that  of  one  baptized  in 
the  spirit  of  his  Master.  It  was  with  a  kind  of  filial  feeling  that 
they  called  him  Father  Allen.  Always  of  temperate  habits,  his 
frame  strong  and  health  perfect,  he  knew  no  sickness  till  about  a 
a  year  before  his  death,  when  at  times  he  was  an  extreme  sufferer. 
It  was  in  connection  with  these  sufferings  that  he  had  a  renewed 
Christian  experience,  being  led,  as  he  testified,  "into  ardent  long- 
ings for  entire  purity  of  heart  and  life,  and  being  brought  into  a 
peace  of  mind  beyond  expression."  When  these  bodily  sufferings 
were  most  severe  then  was  Jesus  the  most  precious  to  him,  the 
"chief  among  ten  thousand."  So  he  testified,  and  so,  when  he  was 
buried,  it  was  more  in  the  victory  of  a  Christian's  hope  than  in  the 
thought  of  death's  triumph. 

Mr.  Allen  was  twice  married  ;  first  in  18 19  to  Miss  Lydia  Kings- 
bury. As  the  fruits  of  this  marriage  there  were  ten  children,  eight 
of  whom  are  still  living.  Oct.  2,  1850,  he  married  for  his  second 
wife  Mrs.  Martha  J.  (Barney)  Camp.  Mrs.  Camp  was  already  the 
mother  of  five  children ;  and  as  the  fruits  of  this  second  marriage 
three  others  were  born,  making  in  all  a  numerous  family  to  be  cared 
for,  fed,  clothed,  and  educated,  which  was  done  on  a  salary  often  as 
low  as  $400,  never  more  than  $600  per  annum.  His  last  words 
written  were  pencillings  in  his  memorandum  of  some  family  ex- 
penses, stating  also  the  cash  on  hand,  in  amount  a  dollar  or  two, 
showing  his  system  and  economy  to  the  end.  He  served  well  his 
day  and  generation,  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  "  as  a  shock  of 
corn  Cometh  in  in  his  season."  He  left  a  widow,  sixteen  children, 
and  about  thirty  grandchildren  to  mourn  his  loss.  e.  a. 

Rev.  Abijah  Richardson  Baker,  d.d.,  was  born  in  Franklin,  Mass., 
Aug.  30,  1805.  He  was  the  son  of  David  and  Jemima  (Richardson) 
Baker.  From  his  birth  he  was  under  religious  influences.  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Emmons,  d.  d.,  was  his  pastor  ;  and  though  in  his  riper 
years  Dr.  Baker  did  not  accept  all  Dr.  Emmons'  views  in  theology, 
he  always  held  the  great  and  good  man  in  the  utmost  tenderness  and 
respect.  He  fitted  for  college  in  Medway  and  Bradford,  Mass.  For 
the  latter  place  he  always  felt  a  peculiar  affection,  for  it  was  here  he 
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found  his  Saviour.  In  the  very  room  where  Harriet  Newell,  of 
precious  memory,  yielded  her  heart  to  Christ,  this  young  student 
opened  his  to  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  was  at 
peace.  He  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1830,  and 
from  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Andover  in  1835.  October  i, 
of  the  same  year,  he  was  married  to  Harriet  Newell,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  of  Andover,  Mass.  During  his  theological 
course  of  study  he  was  invited  to  fields  of  labor  as  a  teacher,  haiing 
already  distinguished  himself  in  that  capacity,  and  these  calls  were 
far  more  lucrative  than  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  but  he  then 
and  ever  afterwards  refused  even  to  entertain  any  question  leading 
him  away  from  the  ministry.  The  language  of  inspiration  was  his 
also,  "Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel !  "  His  first  call  was 
to  Ware,  Mass.,  where  a  delightful  work  of  grace  followed  his 
three  months*  residence  among  that  people.  His  next  call  to  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  as  colleague  with  the  venerable  Dr.  Perkins,  gave 
him  much  anxiety  concerning  the  path  of  duty,  partly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  aged  man  begged  him  with  tears  not  to  add  to  the 
sorrows  of  his  life  by  declining  it.  While  this  question  was  under 
consideration  he  was  called  to  labor  in  Albany  during  Dr.  Edward 
N.  Kirk's  absence  in  Europe.  On  leaving  Albany  he  received  two 
calls  simultaneously  from  Medford  and  Randolph,  Mass.  The  invi- 
tation to  Medford  he  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  was  ordained 
there  in  the  spring  of  1838.  Concerning  his  labors  in  that  place  I 
quote  one  brief  extract  from  the  church  records  :  — 

"  During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Baker,  a  little  more  than  ten  years, 
there  have  been  among  the  people  of  his  charge  four  interesting 
revivals  of  religion,  one  continuing  nearly  a  year.  He  has  admitted 
to  the  church  two  hundred  members,  followed  to  the  grave  more 
than  one  hundred  of  his  fiock,  prepared  about  one  thousand  ser- 
mons, and  preached  himself  or  by  a  substitute  every  Sabbath  but 
two  during  the  whole  period." 

While  pastor  in  Medford  several  new  evangelical  churches  were 
formed  partly  or  wholly  out  of  his  congregation,  and  the  church 
building  was  enlarged,  and  yet  when  he  left  to  visit  the  Sabbath 
schools  through  New  England  both  church  and  congregation  were 
larger  than  when  he  was  ordained  over  them. 

The  brief  space  allowed  for  this  biography  gives  little  opportunity 
to  speak  of  his  work  as  a  pastor,  either  in  Medford  or  in  Lynn, 
Wellesley  or  South  Boston.  In  his  preaching  he  was  direct, 
pungent,  pressing  home  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his 
hearers  the  truths  which  he  found  in  God's  Word.     To  quote  from 
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one  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  "  Brother  Baker  was  especially 
distinguished  for  his  soundness  in  the  Christian  faith,**  As  a  pastor 
he  was  loving,  watchful,  and  tender.  His  visits  to  the  sick  were 
watched  for  and  welcomed,  often  with  tears  of  joy.  As  a  friend 
there  was  a  heartiness  and  joyousness  which  always  distinguished 
him.  In  his  general  bearing  there  was  an  old-fashioned  politeness 
and  courtesy  about  him  which  those  who  knew  him  will  never 
forget. 

After  he  left  Medford  his  work,  as  pressed  upon  him  by  his 
brethren,  was  that  of  laying  foundations,  building  up.  He  raised 
funds  for  erecting  the  Central  Church  in  Lynn,  prepared  a  covenant 
and  creed  for  the  new  enterprise,  and  afterward,  in  South  Boston, 
performed  a  similar  work. 

Dr.  Baker  was  frequently  called  on  councils,  where  his  kindness  of 
manner  and  his  sound  judgment  won  him  great  respect.  He 
received  many  invitations  to  publish  the  sermons  he  preached  on 
public  occasions,  and  prepared,  in  connection  with  sermons  by  other 
Boston  clergymen,  an  essay  on  Divine  Sovereignty  which  has  passed 
through  many  editions 

But  though  as  a  pastor  Dr.  Baker's  labors  were  abundant,  every 
leisure  moment  was  passed  in  work  connected  with  the  object  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  About  the  time  he  left  Medford  he 
issued  an  exposition  of  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  or  "  The 
Catechism  tested  by  the  Bible,"  of  which,  in  187 1,  about  500,000 
copies  had  been  printed  in  the  English  and  other  languages.  This 
work  has  been  translated  into  six  languages,  two  of  another  family 
than  ours,  the  Arabic  and  Hawaiian.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  it 
was  used  as  a  text-book  by  order  of  government.  On  Mount 
Lebanon  one  of  the  missionaries  writes  that  it  is  "a  great  help"  in 
their  work  "as  a  formula  of  sound  doctrine."  The  great  literary 
work  of  his  life,  however,  and  one  which  he  completed  but  a  few 
weeks  before  his  decease,  is  a  Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  a  full  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject,  sufficient  to 
fill  four  octavo  volumes.  This  laborious  work,  in  connection  with 
the  final  revision  of  his  wife's  books,  which  have  reached  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  volumes,  employed  his  later  years,  and  upon  it  he 
spent  all  the  ripe  knowledge  and  experience  acquired  by  a  long  life 
of  close  study. 

Dr.  Baker  had  six  sons,  the  eldest  dying  in  infancy.  As  a  father  he 
was  indulgent,  but  firm  in  discipline.  He  made  himself  their  compan- 
ion, their  friend.  He  lived  to  see  all  of  them  professing  Christ.  Two 
are  settled  in  the  ministry,  two  more  are  preparing  for  the  sacred 
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work,  and  one  is  practising  as  a  physician.  As  a  husband,  Dr. 
Baker  was  considerate,  watchful  of  the  interests  of  his  wife,  tender, 
loving,  and  as  courteous  during  his  last  days  as  when  winning  her  to 
be  the  bride  of  his  youth.  His  death  occurred  April  30,  1876.  It 
was  not  unexpected  by  himself,  and  was  triumphant.  He  knew  the 
messenger  and  welcomed  him,  expressing  to  the  last  moments  of 
consciousness  his  trust  in  Christ,  and  in  Him  alone,  "to  pardon  a 
poor  sinner."  As  he  stood  on  the  banks  of  Jordan,  visions  of  the 
glories  beyond  burst  upon  his  view,  causing  him  to  exclaim  aloud, 
"Oh,  the  rapture  I  the  rapture  I "  "Thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth 
us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! "  h.  n.  b. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Daggett  Bridgman  was  bom  Sept  2,  181 1,  at 
Seekonk,  Mass.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Lydia 
(Slack)  Daggett,  and  the  tenth  child  of  a  family  of  eleven  children, 
all  of  whom  lived  to  adult  age,  and  all  but  one,  the  youngest,  to 
reach  over  sixty  years  of  age.  When  an  infant  of  three  years  she 
lost  both  parents,  in  consequence  of  which  most  of  her  childhood 
was  spent  at  North  Attleborough,  Mass.  She  learned  the  millinery 
trade,  and  was  working  at  it  at  Lonsdale,  R.  I.,  when  at  an  early 
period  she  was  converted  to  Christ  during  a  revival  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  of  which  she  became  a  member.  She  at  once  became  an 
active  working  Christian.  By  her  activity  and  earnestness  she 
brought  upon  herself  the  opposition  of  the  impenitent  and  of  some 
professing  Christians. 

Feeling  the  need  of  a  better  education  she  sold  out  her  business, 
and,  against  the  wishes  of  her  friends,  went  to  Oberlin,  which  was 
then  only  a  little  school  of  scarcely  a  year's  standing  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  far  West.  She  quickly  imbibed  the  earnest  spirit  of  the 
place  and  adopted  its  aggressive  reformatory  views.  Her  health 
was  so  poor  that  she  took  only  two  years  of  the  course.  For  one 
year  she  taught  a  colored  school  at  Columbus,  the  capital  of  the 
State.  This  she  undertook  as  a  missionary  work,  knowing  full  well 
that  it  would  subject  her  to  the  contempt  of  most  of  the  white 
people ;  but  she  remembered  that  she  was  not  better  than  her 
Master  for  whom  she  was  laboring. 

She  was  always  interested  in  the  antislavery  cause,  and  while  at 
Columbus  she  helped  at  least  one  fugitive  slave  on  to  a  land  of 
freedom. 

March  20,  1840,  Miss  Daggett  was  married  to  Rev.  Lewis  Bridg- 
man, also  an  Oberlin  student,  with  whom  she  bore  for  thirty-six 
years  the  sorrows  and  joys,  the  trials  and  rewards,  of  a  pastor's  work. 
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most  of  which  was  on  the  frontier.  They  spent  a  year  and  a 
half  in  Ohio,  one  year  in  Pennsylvania,  fourteen  years  in  Wisconsin, 
going  there  when  it  was  a  territory ;  seven  years  in  Massachusetts, 
then  eight  years  more  in  Wisconsin,  and  then  five  years  in  Dakota. 
Three  children  were  given  them,  one  son  and  two  daughters. 
Always  in  poor  health,  she  bore  bravely  and  cheerfully  the  priva- 
tions of  frontier  life,  some  of  which  were  very  severe. 

She  was  an  active  worker  in  the  Sabbath  school,  prayer-meeting, 
and  other  good  causes,  until  a  fit  of  sickness  brought  on  a  deafness 
which  cut  her  off  from  many  fields  of  usefulness.  But  she  still  made 
her  life  a  blessing  to  others  wherever  she  could,  and  kept  herself 
well  informed  on  the  important  questions  of  the  day. 

On  Saturday,  Aug.  12,  she  rode  thirty  miles  across  the  prairie  to 
Richland,  Dakota  Territory,  to  visit  her  daughter,  expecting  also  to 
meet  another  daughter  and  family,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Colo- 
rado. They  reached  her  twelve  hours  before  her  death,  but  not  in 
time  to  receive  any  token  of  recognition.  She  was  taken  sick  Sat- 
urday, Aug.  19,  and  failed  rapidly  until  the  next  Friday  morning, 
Au^.  25,  1876,  when,  as  the  clock  was  striking  five,  sl\e  fell  asleep  in 
Christ. 

Dying,  still  slowly  dying, 

As  the  hours  of  night  rode  by, 
She  had  lain  since  the  light  of  sunset 

Was  red  on  the  western  sky,  — 
Till  toward  the  morning  watches. 

As  we  softly  near  her  trod. 
When  her  soul  from  its  prison -fetters 
Was  loosed  by  the  hand  of  God. 

The  earnest  reformer,  the  devoted  Christian,  the  faithful  rebuker 
of  sin,  the  ceaseless,  tireless  worker,  the  friend  of  the  oppressed  and 
the  needy,  the  dutiful  wife  and  the  loving  mother,  is  no  more  on 
earth.  Her  body  sleeps  in  the  prairie  graveyard  under  the  sunny 
skies  of  Dakota,  but  her  soul  has  gone  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord, 
"  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  be  at  rest." 

R.  T.  c. 

Rev.  Samuel  Ordway  died  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  Nov.  2,  1876, 
aged  68  years  8  months.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah 
Morse  Ordway,  born  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  March  12,  1808.  While 
a  resident  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  he  made  a  profession  of  religion,  unit- 
ing with  one  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  that  city.  That 
church,  seeing  in  him,  as  they  thought,  special  qualifications  for  the 
ministry,  urged  his  entrance  on  a  course  of  preparation.     Yielding 
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to  their  solicitations  and  his  own  convictions  of  duly,  he  entered  the 
Classical  School  at  Bangor,  Maine,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Ban- 
gor Theological  Seminary  in  1838.  During  his  ministry  the  church 
in  Auburn  reorganized  as  Congregational,  having  formerly  been 
Presbyterian.  This  and  the  discussions  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
caused  some  unpleasant  excitement.  In  company  with  friends  he 
went  West  in  the  autumn  of  1846.  His  health  failing,  he  returned 
to  New  England  and  supplied,  as  far  as  his  strength  permitted,  his 
former  people  at  Parsonsfield,  Me.,  one  year,  and  the  Fourth  Church 
in  Beverly,  Mass.,  two  years.  But  the  heart  of  a  devoted  minister 
once  enlisted  in  the  growing  West  finds  it  difficult  to  rest  in  ease  in 
the  older  East,  and  in  September,  1858,  he  returned  to  Lawn  Ridge, 
111.  At  Parsonsfield,  Wethersfield,  Lawn  Ridge,  and  Neponset  there 
were  revivals  under  his  ministry,  the  churches  at  Wethersfield  and 
Lawn  Ridge  receiving  large  accessions.  He  came  to  Illinois  when 
it  required  sacrifice  and  there  were  great  destitutions,  and  he  helped 
lay  foundations  for  generations  to  come.  "  He  was  a  sound,  solemn, 
earnest,  and  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  unassuming 
and  of  good  judgment.  He  was  instrumental  in  building  up  churches 
and  promoting  true  revivals."  Such  is  the  testimony  of  a  minister 
who  heard  him  often. 

Mr.  Ordway's  health  having  been  failing  for  some  time,  by  advice 
of  physicians  he  went  to  Iowa  in  the  spring  of  1876,  and  for  a  time 
was  better.  Cheerfully  he  passed  the  succeeding  days.  On  the  last 
day  of  life  he  rose  in  the  morning,  ate  breakfast,  conducted  family 
worship,  step(>ed  out  into  the  yard,  complained  of  pain,  was  assisted 
into  the  house,  and  within  fifteen  minutes,  without  a  struggle  or 
groan,  or  speaking  a  word,  passed  into  the  world  unseen  by  mortal 
eyes. 

His  bereaved  widow,  daughter,  and  numerous  friends  and  former 
parishioners  in  their  sorrow  have  great  consolation  in  the  memory 
of  his  faithfiil  life.  R.  m.  s. 

Rev.  Orson  Parker  was  born  in  Methuen,  Mass.,  Oct  9,  1800. 
The  family  early  moved  to  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  where  he 
received  a  common-school  education,  and  afterwards  studied  law. 
He  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Adams,  Jefferson  County, 
in  182 1,  and  continued  in  that  profession  for  about  ten  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  gave  little  attention  to  religion,  excusing  himself  on 
the  plea  of  Universalism.  Mr.  Finney  was  converted  and  commenced 
his  labors  in  this  same  region  about  this  time,  and  the  interest  result- 
ing from  the  movement  was  felt  all  through  the  country.     About 
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1 83 1  Mr.  Burchard  held  a  protracted  meeting  in  Adams,  and  Mr. 
Parker,  who  had  just  lost  his  wife,  was  led  to  attend  and  to  review 
his  religious  position.  After  his  conversion  he  at  once  abandoned 
the  law  and  went  to  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry.  At  his  graduation  he  was  so  attracted  by  the  form  of  labor 
through  which  he  had  himself  been  awakened  that  he  gave  himself 
almost  at  once  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist. 

To  this  form  of  work  he  devoted  the  most  of  his  life.  He  entered 
on  pastoral  service  two  or  three  times,  but  the  attractions  of  his 
favorite  form  of  service  made  these  exceptional  seasons  short  In  a 
term  of  more  than  fort}'  years  he  gave  his  whole  strength  to  revival 
work.  He  held  meetings  over  the  whole  length  of  the  country, 
from  Boston  to  Omaha.  Every  season  he  returned  to  it,  always 
having  numerous  invitations  from  churches  desiring  his  help.  No 
other  evangelist  continued  in  the  field  so  long  or  touched  so  many 
points.  He  worked  more  with  the  smaller  and  less  conspicuous 
churches,  but  always  with  success  and  with  blessed  results. 

His  method  of  revival  work  was  quiet  and  rational.  His  idea  was 
the  continuous  holding  of  the  simple  truth  before  the  mind.  He 
was  always  a  helper  of  the  pastor  and  a  healer  of  dissension.  He 
always  left  the  pastor  stronger  in  his  place  and  the  church  more 
harmonious. 

His  last  season's  work  was  among  the  best  of  his  life  and  the 
most  richly  enjoyed.  He  had  just  left  a  most  impressive  meeting 
at  Glen's  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  commenced  another  at  Havana,  when  he 
was  stricken  down  by  paralysis.  Until  the  very  last  "  his  natural 
force  was  not  abated."  In  the  half-consciousness  of  his  last  hours 
he  was  inviting  sinners  to  Christ,  and  his  last  words  before  he  "  fell 
asleep  "  were,  **  I  have  fought  a  good  fight."  R.  c. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Elizabeth  Waldo,  daughter  of  Calvin  and  Sophia 
(Dickey)  Fay,  was  born  in  Prattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17,  1816. 
While  yet  in  her  infancy  her  parents  removed  to  Dryden,  N.  Y., 
where  was  born  her  only  own  brother,  Calvin  Fay,  Esq.,  now  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  where  her  father  died  and  was  buried.  After  the 
father's  death  the  family  returned  to  Walpole,  N.  H.,  where  the 
daughter  was  brought  up  by  her  maternal  grandparents.  Mrs.  Waldo 
educated  herself  almost  entirely  by  her  own  efforts,  mainly  in  teach- 
ing ;  studying  in  the  academies  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  and  Chester,  Vt., 
and  in  the  young  ladies'  department  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  where  she 
completed  her  course  of  study  in  1844.  On  the  22d  of  August,  of 
that  year,  she  was  united  in  marriage  to  Rev.  Levi  F.  Waldo,  who 
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was  also  a  native  of  Prattsburgh,  — then  just  settled  as  a  Congrega- 
tional pastor  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  wiih  whom  she  walked  the 
journey  of  life,  —  a  wise  counsellor,  an  efficient  helper,  and  a  faith- 
ful and  loving  wife,  —  for  more  than  thirty-two  years.  About  the 
first  of  July,  1876,  Mrs.  Waldo's  health  began  visibly  to  decline. 
A  troublesome  cough  and  much  bodily  weariness  and  weakness 
were  signs  of  approaching  dissolution.  She,  however,  was  able  to 
ride  out  occasionally  until  the  close  of  the  year.  From  that  time 
she  was  confined  to  her  bed,  gradually  fading  away,  until,  on  Satur- 
day evening,  the  3d  of  March,  1877,  she  calmly  fell  asleep. 

Mrs.  Waldo  spent  much  of  her  life  in  teaching,  both  in  secular 
and  Sabbath  schools,  in  which  occupation  she  excelled.  Many  of 
her  former  pupils  will  long  remember  her  faithful  and  efficient 
instructions,  and  will  lament  her  death.  Ladies'  benevolent  socie- 
ties, organized  and  operated  through  her  earnest  and  unceasing 
effort ;  young  people's  Bible  classes,  gathered  by  her  and  instructed 
in  the  truths  of  God's  word ;  souls  led  to  the  Saviour  of  sinners  by 
her  counsels  and  prayers, —  these  are  some  of  the  abiding  fruits  of 
her  faithful  labors. 

Spotless  purity,  unblemished  integrity,  firmness  in  adhering  to  her 
convictions  of  right,  wisdom  in  counselling  and  planning,  energy  and 
efficiency  in  all  Christian  labor,  great  faithfulness^  and  a  settled  and 
abiding  trust  in  God  her  Saviour,  were  prominent  characteristics  in 
her  life.  Her  death  was  calm  and  peaceful,  and  full  of  hope  of  a 
blissful  immortality.  She  left  a  husband  and  two  sons  to  mourn  her 
loss.  c.  c. 

Rev.  John  Kimball  Young,  d.  d.,  long  the  honored  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Laconia,  N.  H.,  deserves  more  specific  remembrance  in 
these  pages.  We  gave  the  **  vital  statistics  "  of  his  life  in  our  last 
volume  [1876,  page  437],  and  need  not  here  repeat  them.  He  en- 
tered Dartmouth  College  at  fifteen,  and  proved  the  possibility  (as 
some  other  eminent  men,  like  Cotton  Mather,  have  done)  of  a  thor- 
ough use  of  college  discipline  at  an  early  age,  yet  he  sometimes 
judged  that  he  lost  something  in  consequence  of  his  youth  while  in 
college,  which  he  never  recovered.  His  residence  at  Hanover  fell 
upon  a  remarkable  period  in  the  history  of  the  college, — the  brief  but 
memorable  presidency  of  Francis  Brown,  d.  d.,  and  the  time  of  the 
great  controversy  with  the  State,  in  which  Daniel  Webster  pleaded 
the  cause  of  his  Alma  Mater  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  nation, 
and  gained  his  memorable  victory.  This  period  was  not  less  dis- 
tinguished by  the  scholarship  and  subsequent  eminence  of  many  of 
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the  students.  The  graduating  class,  when  Mr.  Young  entered 
college,  included  Bishop  Chase,  Prof.  N.  W.  Fiske,  and  James 
Marsh,  and  the  missionaries  Goodell  and  Temple;  and  he  was 
contemporary  with  George  Bush,  Prof.  William  Chamberlain,  Thos. 
C.  Upham,  Rufus  Choate,  and  E.  Carter  Tracy;  Nathan  Crosby, 
George  P.  Marsh,  George  W.  Nesmith,  and  N.  G.  Upham ;  Charles 
White,  John  M.  Ellis,  Ira  Perley,  and  Ralph  Metcalf.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  single  decade  in  the  history  of  any  college 
bears  a  more  distinctive  character,  scholarly,  literary,  and  religious, 
than  that  from  18 14  to  1824  in  Dartmouth. 

Into  this  atmosphere  Mr.  Young  entered  with  full  sj'mpathy.  He 
ranked  honorably  among  his  associates,  and  bore  through  life  the 
deep  impress  thus  received.  Six  years  were  then  spent  in  teaching 
at  Dover  and  in  Charleston,  S,  C,  and  with  improved  health  and  a 
new  baptism  of  the  Spirit  he  entered  the  seminary  at  Andover 
and  was  graduated  in  1829.  The  work  of  the  American  Education 
Society  held  at  that  time  a  special  place  in  the  interest  of  the  churches, 
and  Mr.  Young  had  become  enlisted  in  it.  With  a  view  to  labors  in 
its  behalf  he  received  ordination  as  an  evangelist  in  Boston,  and  his 
agency  for  it  did  not  cease  for  some  years  after  his  installation  in 
Laconia,  then  Meredith  Bridge,  1831,  Nov.  29.  It  was  characteristic 
of  the  man  that  he  turned  from  other  and  inviting  overtures  and  ac- 
cepted a  call  at  Laconia.  The  church  was  small  and  feeble,  and 
irreligion  was  in  the^ascendant ;  but  the  very  fact  that  it  was  i.  hard 
place  made  its  appeal  ^to  him,  and  he  accepted  the  call  heartily  for 
the  Master's  sake. 

The  story  of  his  long  and  earnest  and  patient  labors  cannot  here 
be  rehearsed.  For  thirty-five  years  he  stood  at  his  post,  command- 
ing the  respect  of  all  and  winning  the  love  of  many  in  a  rare  degree. 
Few  men  in  the  last  generation  have  better  exemplified  the  model 
New  England  pastor.  Under  his  faithful  labors  his  church  grew. 
Seasons  of  revival  and  ingathering  came,  and  he  saw  rich  fruits  of 
his  ministry. 

Among  the  reasons  of  his  success  it  is  to  be  said,  first  of  all,  that 
to  a  singular  degree  he  forgot  himself  and  was  identified  with  his 
Master.  With  no  affectation  of  sanctity,  he  was  devout,  always  illus- 
trating a  cheerful  and  healthy  piety.  Men  felt  that  he  sought  "  not 
his  own,"  but  was  identified  with  Christ  and  His  kingdom.  He  was 
always  studious  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
and  read  with  interest  in  science,  history,  or  any  domain  of  knowl- 
edge,—  whatever  gave  promise  of  aid  in  interpreting  and  enforcing 
the  lessons  of  God's  Word.     He  was  a  faithful  and  good  preacher  ; 
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diligent  in  preparation  for  his  pulpit  services,  and  bringing  "  beaten 
oil "  to  the  sanctuary.  His  sermons  were  instructive  and  quicken- 
ing. He  was  a  true  pastor.  He  knew  his  flock  and  was  watchful 
for  every  member  of  it.  Any  in  sickness,  in  want,  or  in  temptation 
were  very  sure  of  his  utmost  care  and  aid. 

Withal  he  was  a  singularly  just  man.  In  all  his  dealings  with 
men  or  judgments  of  them  he  would  give  every  one  his  due.  His 
large  charity  was  conspicuous.  When  he  encountered,  as  he  did, 
injustice  and  opposition,  he  was  most  cautious  in  estimating  the 
motives  of  others.  The  termination  of  his  pastorate  came  at  last  in 
1867  under  circumstances  which  tried  him  deeply  ;  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  one  ever  heard  a  bitter  or  an  unkind  word  from  him 
concerning  any  one  involved  in  the  transactions  of  that  period.  In 
his  loving  heart  the  mantle  of  a  broad  charity  covered  all. 

He  was  generous.  His  salary  was  never  large,  not  always  well 
paid,  and  his  means  restricted,  but  he  always  could  afford  to  give  to 
the  Lord's  cause  and  to  the  needy ;  and  the  extent  of  such  giviqg, 
if  it  could  be  told,  would  be  surprising.  Plainly  he  felt  it  was 
•*  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  He  was  modest  and  un- 
ambitious. Honors  came  to  him  from  the  churches  and  the  com- 
munity, but  they  came  unsought.  His  d.  d.  was  never  "  applied  for  " ; 
and  when  his  Alma  Mater  honored  herself  by  conferring  it  upon  him 
his  surprise  was  unaffected.  He  was  a  faithful  and  valued  counsellor 
of  the  American  Board,  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  the  State 
Association,  and  often  in  conferences  and  councils  of  the  churches. 
Such  places  he  never  sought,  but  felt  a  real  diffidence  in  assuming 
them.  The  seven  years  which  he  spent  in  Hopkinton  (1867-74)  left 
their  impress  upon  that  church  and  won  for  the  good  man  added 
honor  and  esteem  in  the  resolution  with  which  he  labored  on  and 
brought  forth  fruit  in  old  age.  When  no  longer  able  to  do  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  he  turned  again,  as  was  fit,  to  his  own  people,  and 
it  must  be  to  them  a  grateful  remembrance  that  he  was  permitted  to 
return  and  to  die  among  them,  to  receive  and  respond  to  the  offices 
of  their  continued  affection.  It  is  a  pleasant  fact  and  worthy  of 
record  that  with  his  dying  thoughts  he  remembered  his  loved  Dart- 
mouth and  Andover,  and  made  them  the  residuary  legatees  of  any 
small  amount  of  his  estate  remaining  after  the  wants  of  his  wife  and 
child  had  been  supplied.  The  college  and  seminary  may  never 
receive  anything  from  the  legacy,  but  in  its  provision  they  have  the 
testimony  of  his  love  and  confidence.  H.  a.  h. 
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LITERARY   REVIEW. 

Ruling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages  and  their  Relation  to  Old  Testament 
Faith}  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Mozley, 
to  graduates  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  kernel  or  ground-thought  of  this  fresh  and  strong  contribution  to 
ethical  science  is,  that  an  imperfect  or  defective  morality  is  not  a  positive 
immorality.  That  looks  very  simple,  one  might  almost  say  self-evident, 
when  once  stated ;  yet  just  for  not  seeing  it  or  admitting  it,  the  early  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  the  Hebrew  race,  as  recorded  in  the  Bible,  have 
been  and  are  subjected  to  unlimited,  adverse,  and  often  hostile  criticism. 
The  chief  points  of  these  attacks  are,  the  exterminating  wars  of  the  Jews, 
the  visitation  of  parental  sins  upon  children,  such  acts  of  homicide  as 
Jael's,  the  law  of  retaliation  and  of  the  blood  avenger,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac.  The  author  of  this  volume  approaches  his  subject  with  the  frank 
and  firm  bearing  of  one  who  knows  his  footing  and  is  sure  of  his  cause. 
He  isalike  frank  in  allowing  the  apparent  strength  of  the  objections  raised 
against  the  Old  Testament  morals,  and  bold  in  maintaining  their  utter 
groundlessness.  It  is  quite  impossible  not  to  be  fascinated  with  the  easy 
mastery  with  which  he  walks  this  field  of  difficult  controversy  and  holds  it 
against  the  acutest  of  its  challengers.  The  style  of  the  discussion  is  every- 
where manly  and  courteous,  its  language  clear  and  compact,  with  just 
enough  of  recapitulation  in  the  method  to  fix  the  hinges  of  the  argument 
securely  in  their  place.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the  rare  gift  of 
moral  insight  and  dissection,  so  conspicuous  in  Dr.  Mozley's  recent  vol- 
ume of  sermons,  is  here  exhibited  in  at  least  equal  excellence. 

We  have  indicated  at  the  outset  the  main  pivot  on  which  this  "  apoloog  " 
of  the  more  ancient  Biblical  morality  turns.  It  was  exceedingly  faulty 
from  a  Christian  point  of  view.  But  it  was  the  best  virtue,  both  private 
and  public,  attainable  in  the  circumstances.  It  was  so  much  better  than 
nothing,  in  fact,  there  was  imbedded  within  it  so  genuine  a  root  of  good- 
ness, so  pregnant  a  seed  of  ultimate  righteousness,  that  even  in  this  rude 
immaturity  it  was  a  proper  subject  of  direct  Divine  command.  Our  author 
does  not  content  himself  with  the  common  idea  that  God  permitted  these 
ancient  acts  of  destruction,  of  retaliation,  because  of  the  *'  hardness  "  of 
the  hearts  of  those  blind  and  infantile  ages.  He  enjoined  by  a  positive 
precept  the  thing  that  was  done  as  right  and  proper  for  those  times  and 
conditions  of  human  life.  The  thing  was  a  necessity  of  those  times  and 
conditions  as  a  law  of  procedure.  In  carrying  it  out,  the  people  went 
much  beyond  their  tether  as  to  excesses  and  exaggerations  of  passionate 
violence.  But  they  were  moving  on  the  right  line  of  obedience  to  a 
Divine  word,  if  they  did  not  always  stop  at  the  right  goal. 

A  study  of  these  luminous  pages  can  alone  do  justice  to  the  reasoning 
by  which  these  positions  are  vindicated.  The  picturing  of  the  wretchedly 
confused  condition  of  moral  sentiments  and  of  social  intercourse  in  those 

1  See  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  p.  591. 
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early  ages  shows  an  unusual  faculty  in  this  author  of  putting  himself  into 
the  current  or  atmosphere  of  even  so  far-oif  and  anomalous  a  world  of 
opinions  and  practices  as  that,  —  an  absolutely  indispensable  qualification 
for  sitting  in  judgment  upon  any  historical  or  ethical  problem.  Taking  up, 
then,  the  case,  this  is  an  initial  point,  —  that  the  authority  upon  which  these 
acts  of  a  defective  moral  service  proceeded  was  miraculous  in  its  expres- 
sion. It  is  assumed  that  Jehovah  was  the  theocratic  King  of  Israel.  His 
orders  were  supernatural ly  direct  and  binding ;  as  such  they  were  obeyed, 
but  with  an  unauthorized  excess  of  human  passion.  What  was  thus 
obeyed  ?  The  command,  e,  g,^  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites.  How  was 
this  justified  as  essentially  right  ?  Upon  the  broad  ground  of  God^s  judg- 
ment of  execution  upon  so  vile  and  rebellious  a  race  of  utterly  corrupt  and 
corrupting  idolators.  But  the  universality  of  this  destruction  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  ?  Here  comes  in  a  general  and  controlling  fact  of  those 
times,  which  requires  a  clear  comprehension,  and  which  governs  all  such 
cases,  within  as  well  as  outside  the  limits  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth, 
where  wholef  families  and  even  tribes  were  made  to  suffer  extremest  pun- 
ishment for  the  sins  of  their  representative  heads.  There  was  no  idea  of 
individual  rights,  and  scarcely  any  of  individual  obligation  and  responsibil- 
ity. Men  were  estimated  in  the  mass,  not  separately.  Subjects  belonged 
to  their  sovereigns  ;  children,  women,  servants,  to  the  father,  husband, 
master,  as  appendages  of  his  personality,  to  be  blessed  or  cursed  in  and 
for  him.  The  human  individuality  of  obligation,  praise,  and  blame  was, 
indeed,  an  original  thought  and  reality,  in  the  very  making  of  man  in  his 
Creator's  likeness ;  but  it  was  so  totally  lost  to  all  that  Oriental  world  that 
punishment  for  wrong-doing  went  into  the  wholesale  visitation  of  wrath 
upon  all  connected  with  the  transgressor,  as  in  the  affairs  of  Korah  and 
Achan,  and  the  heathen  generally.  Here,  then,  was  the  simple  alternative 
of  no  punishment  at  all  for  crimes  of  a  high-handed  guilt,  or  such  punish- 
ment as  alone  was  known  to  that  period.  Society  could  not  exist  without 
the  infliction  of  penalties.  It  could  not  be  developed  into  future  and 
higher  ideals  and  attainments  of  government  without  the  recognition  and 
administration  of  some  kind  of  retributive  justice,  rough  and  unregulated 
though  it  might  be.  Men  must  be  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  pursuing  retri- 
bution for  sin  and  crime,  if  they  were  ever  to  attain  to  a  complete  man- 
hood. Take  the  law  of  retaliation,  **  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth."  Whether  as  a  public  or  a  private  rule  of  compensation  it  was 
harsh.  But  it  had  at  its  base  an  element  of  justice  in  demanding  satis- 
faction for  lawless  injury,  and  a  power  of  repression  on  such  aggressions, 
which  were  indispensable  then  as  now.  There  was  no  inherent  cruelty  in 
these  principles  as  legislated  and  enforced  by  the  Almighty.  There 
was  no  necessary  element  of  revenge  in  their  execution,  as  is  plainly  shown 
in  the  Lectures  on  Retribution  and  the  Law  of  the  Avenger  of  Blood. 

The  authorization  of  these  methods  of  justice  was  miraculous,  and  for 
ultimately  beneficent  purposes ;  but  it  is  shown  very  clearly  that  not  even 
by  miracle  could  the  same  methods  be  now  authorized,  because  the  moral 
sense  of  the  world  has  been  educated  up  to  a  point  which  would  pronounce 
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these  acts  wrong  and  utterly  indefensible  in  our  altered  circumstances. 
Therefore,  it  is  only  an  ignorant  and  baleful  fanaticism  that  would  draw 
precedents  of  action  from  those  ancient  models,  which  were  well  for  that 
rude  period  but  are  not  well  or  justifiable  under  the  Christian  light.  But, 
again,  we  have  only  advanced  up  into  this  Christian  light  by  the  steps  of  a 
stairway  of  which  those  rough  stones  were  the  lower  beginnings.  They 
were  laid  down  there  so  far  in  the  mire  and  darkness  that  they  seem  to 
belong  to  an  entirely  different  series,  and  to  lead  quite  the  contrary  way. 
But  there  would  have  been  no  start  and  ascent  of  a  Christian  morality 
from  any  other  point  Here,  then,  comes  in  another  principle,  —  that  this 
early  imperfect  morality  is  to  be  judged,  not  by  its  commencing,  but  by  its 
concluding  parts.  What  was  its  contemplated  and  its  secured  outcome  ? 
The  Christian  ethics  of  this  century  of  grace,  the  law  and  equity  of  Eu- 
ropean and  American  jurisprudence.  It  is  vindicated,  consequently, by  its 
fruits.  So  far  as  it  contained  a  Divine  commandment,  it  was  always  just 
and  good.  The  excesses  and  abuses  which  gathered  upon  that  code  of 
legislation  and  piety  were  gradually  thrown  oflf,  as  better  ideas  prevailed. 
"  There  is,  at  its  very  rise  and  commencement,  the  augury  of  the  future 
edifice,  a  strength  which  shows  that  it  will  get  the  mastery.  There  is,  in 
truth,  in  the  mere  feet  of  such  accommodating  legislation,  a  pledge  im- 
plied on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Legislator  that  He  will  provide,  together 
with  it,  an  education  of  higher  scope  to  lead  to  a  more  perfect  standard ; 
but  what  is  more,  this  pledge  is  fulfilled.  The  Jewish  dispensation,  as  a 
whole,  does  gradually  elevate  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation,  till  it  is  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  Christian  code ;  and  the  highest  sample 
of  the  nation  does  in  fact  receive  that  code,  and  spread  it  through  the 
world."    (Page  220.) 

We  are  quite  sure  of  our  opinion  in  saying  that  the  prevailing  temper 
of  this  remarkable  book  is  judicial,  and  not  that  of  the  special  pleading  of 
an  advocate  in  a  bad  cause.  The  case  of  Jael  and  Sisera  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  difficult  of  adjustment  to  the  consciousness  of  truth  and  right  in  our 
times.  The  admission  is  frankly  made  that  it  was  an  assassination  under 
the  forms  of  friendly  hospitality,  and  that  Deborah,  the  inspired  prophetess 
and  judge  of  Israel,  praised  both  the  destruction  and  the  dissimulation,  and 
**  blessed  "  their  author  as  an  eminently  worthy  as  well  as  renowned  woman. 
(Page  164.)  This  stands  upon  the  same  general  ground, — that  Sisera 
was  a  criminal  against  God  and  Israel,  adjudged  to  death  under  the  exter- 
minating Canaanite  decree ;  that  Jael  was  one  of  his  appointed  execution- 
ers ;  that  the  claims  of  truthfulness,  in  this  case,  were  overridden  by  the 
prior  and  weightier  claim  of  judgment  upon  this  most  formidable  of  Israel's 
foes.  The  transaction  could  not  stand  a  moment  under  our  educated  con- 
sciences as  a  present  example  of  conduct.  It  belonged  to  that  early  dis- 
pensation of  initiatory,  administrative  procedures  which  could  only  have 
been  a  dispensation  at  all  by  taking  men  and  things  as  they  actually  were 
in  order  to  make  them  better,  as  the  fulness  of  the  times  should  slowly 
coTie.  In  treating  of  Abraham  and  the  offering  up  of  Isaac,  it  is  shown 
that  this  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  pagan  human  sacrifices,  but  was 
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a  simple  surrender  of  the  patriarch's  will  to  God's  plaia  demand,  — in  faith, 
however,  that  Isaac  would  still  be  his  heir  according  to  the  promise,  —  yet 
that  this  confident  expectation  did  not  lessen  the  reality  of  the  sacrifice, 
nor  of  the  suffering  which  it  prospectively  involved. 

Dr.  Mozley  has  not  put  himself  beyond  challenge  in  some  of  his  posi- 
tions ;  but  his  lectures  as  here  given  will  furnish  a  stringent  ethical  tonic 
much  needed  just  now  to  brace, up  the  public  mind  against  a  great  flow  of 
rather  sloppy  sentimentalism  from  which  our  literature,  jurisprudence,  and 
theology  are  alike  suffering.  We  know  of  nothing  which  would  be  more 
wholesome  than  a  careful  reading  and  digesting  of  this  strongest  treatise 
on  elementary  morals  since  the  time  of  Bishop  Butler. 

The  Vicarious  Sacrifice^  grounded  in  Principles  interpreted  by  Human 
Analogies^  constitutes  two  volumes  of  a  uniform  edition  of  the  select  works 
of  the  late  Dr.  Bushnell,  to  consist  of  as  many  as  seven  volumes.  And 
these  two  volumes,  though  having  the  same  running-title,  include  two  dis- 
tinct works  of  the-  author,  as  first  published  by  himself,  viz.,  "Vicarious 
Sacrifice  "  and  "  Forgiveness  and  Law."  We  understand  that  these  two 
works,  in  this  new  edition,  are  brought  together  under  the  same  title  be- 
cause the  author  designed  the  latter  as  a  modification  of  the  former. 

In  the  first  volume,  under  *'  Vicarious  Sacrifice,"  Dr.  Bushnell  brings  out, 
more  specifically  and  fully  than  in  any  other,  the  views  which  he  early  held 
of  the  atonement.  By  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ,  he  did  not  then 
understand  that  he  suffered  to  make  an  atonement  for  us,  and  thus  open  a 
way  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  that  he  suffered,  in  general,  for  our 
good,  —  just  as  the  patient  mother  suffers  for  her  sick  child,  or  one  friend 
suffers  for  the  good  of  another,  or  the  patriot  suffers  for  his  affiicted  coun- 
try. These  are  cited  in  the  work  before  us  as  instances  of  vicarious  suffer- 
ing ;  and  these  are  the  **  human  analogies  "  by  which  Christ's  sufferings 
for  us  are  to  be  interpreted.  Each  of  the  other  persons  in  the  Trinity 
suffered  vicariously,  as  well  as  the  Son. 

Dr.  Bushnell's  views  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  as  set  forth  in  this  first 
volume,  have  been  spread  before  the  public  in  various  ways  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  are  well  understood.  They  are  not  the  views  of  the 
Arians  and  semi-Arians  of  a  former  age,  but  rather,  as  to  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  atonement,  are  those  held  by  modern  Unitarians.  Thus,  he 
says,  "  We  may  sum  up  all  that  Christ  taught  and  did  and  suffered  in  the 
industry  of  his  life  and  the  pangs  of  his  cross,  and  say  that  the  one  com- 
prehensive^ all-inclusive  aim  that  drew  him  on  was  the  change  he  might 
operate  in  the  spiritual  hcUfit  and  future  well-being  of  souls.  It  is  in  this 
fact,  and  only  in  this^  that  he  became  a  Redeemer.  He  is  here  in  vicari- 
ous sacrifice ;  not  for  something  else,  but  for  this,^^  Again  he  says, 
Christ  went  to  the  cross  '*  not  to  square  up  the  account  of  our  sins,  or  to 
satisfy  the  Divine  justice  for  us,  or  to  open  a  way  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  but  to  move  on  the  character  of  souls;  to  exert  a  regenercUive^  sav' 
i^gi  truth-subjecting^  all-restoring^  inward  change  of  life,^^ 

^  See  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  p.  59a 
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It  is  a  sufficient  objection  to  this  view  that  it  commingles  and  identifies 
some  of  the  distinct  parts  or  truths  of  the  gospel  and  turns  them  into  con- 
fusion. For  example,  Dr.  Bushnell  says,  '*  Atonement  is  a  change  wrought 
in  usy  a  change  by  which  we  are  reconciled  to  God."  But  this  is  regen- 
eration. Hence  atonement  and  regeneration  are  the  same.  Forgiveness 
is  also  made  the  same  as  regenieration.  "  Forgiveness,"  says  Dr.  Bush- 
nell, '*  though  objective  in  form  of  thought,  has  its  reality  in  an  internal 
absolution  from  the  law  of  sin,  a  regeneration  of  the  spirit  to  duty,  love, 
and  purity."  Forgiveness  and  repentance  are  also  confounded  and  made 
the  same.  Thus,  he  says,  ^*  Instead  of  stating  an  alternative  between 
repentance  on  one  side  and  forgiveness  on  the  other,  after  the  manner  of 
Bishop  Butler,  they  are  only  to  be  taken  as  different  conceptions  of  the 
same  thing,^^  But  on  this  ground,  instead  of  saying  with  sacred  writers, 
'*  Repent  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven,"  we  should  say,  "  Repent  and  ye  are, 
of  course,  forgiven.  The  two  things  are  the  same.  Forsake  your  sins^ 
and  ye  do  forsake  them  !  Be  forgiven  and  ye  are  forgiven  ! "  Shall  we 
turn  the  gospel  message  into  nonsense  such  as  this  ? 

But  the  great  objection  to  Dr.  Bushnell's  view  of  the  atonement  is  its 
palpable  opposition  to  the  Bible.  The  bloody  rites  and  sacrifices  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  only  methods  of  atonement  in  Israel,  he  is  obliged 
to  set  aside  as  having  no  reference  whatever  to  the  death  of  Christ.  He 
says,  "  The  value  terminated  principally  in  the  power  it  had  over  the  relig- 
ious character;  the  impressions,  exercises,  aids,  and  principles,  which,  as 
a  liturgy,  it  wrought  in  the  soul  of  the  worshipper."  How  any  person  who 
had  read  the  account  of  the  great  day  of  atonement  in  Israel,  recorded  in 
Leviticus,  sixteenth  chapter,  and  the  interpretation  of  these  bloody  rites 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  can  speak 
of  them  as  Dr.  Bushnell  does,  is  more  than  we  can  conceive.  All  of  them 
obviously  looked  forward  to  Christ  They  were  typical  of  his  sufferings  and 
death.  On  any  other  supposition,  why  is  he  called  "the  Lamb  of  God," 
and  why  spoken  of  as  "  our  Passover  slain  for  us "  f  The  sacrifices  of 
the  old  dispensation  were  all  of  them  of  an  expiatory  character.  They 
were  offered  to  God,  and  stood  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
The  language  of  them  all  was,  **  Without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is 
no  remission." 

But  we  have  something  more  than  types  and  rites  to  set  forth  the  un- 
scripturalness,  the  anti-scripturalness ^  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  theory  of  the 
atonement.  We  have  the  plain  and  positive  language  of  Scripture,  and 
that,  too,  in  passages  more  numerous  than  we  have  time  or  occasion  to 
quote.  Thus  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  '*  wounded  for  our  transgres- 
sions and  bruised  for  our  iniquities."  He  is  said  to  have  "borne  our 
sins  " ;  to  have  "  purged  our  sins  "  ;  to  have  "  suffered  for  our  sins  "  ;  to 
have  "  died  for  our  sins  "  ;  and  to  have  "  shed  his  blood  for  the  remission 
of  sins."  He  is  said  to  "  have  redeemed  us  to  God  by  his  blood  "  ;  and 
to  "  have  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  having  been  made  a  curse 
for  us."  He  **gave  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  unto  God  "  ; 
he  **  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."    "  He  was  delivered  for  our 
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offences '' ;  he  "  tasted  death  for  every  man  "  ;  he  "  Is  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 

Dr  Bushnell  does  not  deny  that  passages  like  these  do  seem  to  teach 
the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  but  then  they  do  not 
really  teach  it  They  are  the  tragic,  altar  view  of  the  atonement,  saying, 
apparently,  much  more  than  they  mean,  and  are  employed  merely  for  effect* 
And  this  we  regard  as  the  most  pitiful,  painful  shift  to  be  found  in  Dr. 
Bushnell's  works,  we  had  almost  said,  in  any  respectable  theological  work 
whatsoever.  To  suppose  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  having  a  particular  doctrine 
to  teach,  a  doctrine  that  could  be  set  forth  in  plain,  unmistakable  language, 
should  prefer,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  to  adopt  another  language,  a  language 
setting  forth  other  views,  a  language  which  has  led  the  great  body  of 
Christians  in  tvtry  age  into  essential  error  on  a  vital  subject :  what  sup- 
position can  be  more  unworthy  of  God,  or  more  degrading  to  the  Bible, 
than  this  ? 

In  the  second  volume,  '*  Forgiveness  and  Law,"  Dr.  Bushnell  abates 
ostensibly  nothing  of  what  he  had  before  said  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
atonement.  "  I  still  assert,"  he  says,  "the  moral  view  of  the  atonement,  as 
before,  and  even  more  completely  than  before." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  intended  in  the  new  work  to 
supplement  the  other,  to  relieve  its  apparent  nakedness,  to  remove  objec- 
tions, and  to  modify  it  and  thus  give  it  currency.  He  now  says  that  *'  in 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  God  not  only  atones  the  sinner,  but  atones  him" 
self,  and  in  this  way  effects  a  complete  atonement.  By  suffering,  he  pro- 
pitiates himself,  and  so  prepares  himself  to  forgive,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  propitiates  the  sinner,  draws  him  to  repentance,  and  thus  pre- 
pares him  to  be  forgiven."  ^ 

Dr.  Bushnell  insists  that  human  forgivenesses  are  possible  only  by  the 
help  of  some  placation  or  atonement  or  cost-making  sacrifice,  by  him  who 
forgives.  The  forgiving  party  must  be  so  far  entered  into  the  lot  and  state 
of  the  wrong-doing  party  as  to  be  thoroughly  identified  with  him,  even  to 
the  extent  of  suffering  by  him  and  for  him.  Some  alternative  must  be  taken 
by  the  man  who  will  truly  forgive,  which  has  power  to  liquefy  the  indiffer- 
ences, or  assuage  the  stern,  overloaded  displeasures  of  his  morally  injured 
and  revolted  nature."  "The  injured  party  has  a  most  powerful  combina- 
tion of  alienated  and  offended  sentiments  struggling  in  his  nature,  and  in 
one  view,  it  is  right  he  should  have.  He  could  not  be  a  proper  man, 
least  of  all  a  holy  man,  without  them.  His  integrity  is  hurt,  his  holiness 
offended,  his  moral  taste  disgusted.  He  is  alienated,  thrown  ofi^  thrust 
back  into  a  separation,  by  the  whole  instinct  of  his  moral  nature.  The 
fires  of  his  purity  smoke ;  his  indignations  scorch  him ;  and  without  any 
false  fire  of  revenge  (which  is  too  commonly  kindled  also),  he  seems  to 
himself  to  be  in  k  revulsion  which  he  has  no  will  to  subdue.  He  is  a 
wounded  man,  whose  damaged  nature  winces  even  in  his  prayers  ;  so  that 
if  he  says,  I  forgive,  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  emphasis,  he  will  not  be 

^  In  another  place,  he  holds  that  forgiveness  and  repentance  are  the  same. 
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satisfied  with  any  meaning  which  he  can  force  into  the  words.    He  needs 
to  be  placated  by  suffering  before  he  can  forgive." 

We  have  quoted  this  remarkable  statement  at  length,  that  we  might  the 
more  appropriately  ask,  Is  it  true?  Does  it  accord  with  the  experience 
of  the  best  Christians  in  forgiving  their  enemies,  —  especially  after  their 
enemies  have  repented  and  made  satisfaction  ?  Do  they  still  feel  those 
"  smokings  of  purity,"  those  "  scorching  indignations,"  those  "  impracti- 
cable revulsions,"  which  Dr.  Bushnell  describes  ?  And  do  they  still  need 
to  be  atoned  and  placated  by  suffering  before  they  can  forgive  ? 

How  is  it  with  kind  parents  whose  children  disobey  and  displease  them  ? 
Of  course  they  suffer  so  long  as  the  child  persists  in  wrong-doing.  But 
suppose  the  child  is  penitent  and  humble,  and  approaches  his  parents  with 
confession  and  with  tears.  Do  these  parents  now  need  to  be  placated  by 
suffering  before  they  can  forgive  ?  Must  they  stand  off  and  suffer  and 
smoke  awhile,  before  they  can  receive  the  penitent  to  their  bosoms  ? 

How  was  it  with  the  injured  father  in  the  gospel,  who  forgave  and 
restored  .the  prodigal  son?  Did  he  need  to  be  propitiated  as  above 
described  before  he  could  meet  and  receive  his  child  ?  or  did  he  not  see 
him  while  yet  afar  off,  and  run  to  meet  and  embrace  him,  and  show  him- 
self more  ready  to  forgive  than  the  prodigal  was  to  be  forgiven  ? 

These  notions  of  human  forgiveness  which  have  been  considered.  Dr. 
Bushnell  applies  to  God.  **  He  is  put  in  arms  against  wrong-doers,  just  as 
we  are,  by  his  moral  disgusts,  displeasures,  abhorrences,  indignations,  revul- 
sions, and,  what  is  more,  by  his  offended  holiness ;  and  by  the  force  of 
these  partly  recalcitrant  sentiments  he  is  shut  back  in  the  sympathies  of 
his  love.  He  is  not  the  less  perfect  because  of  these  antagonistic  senti- 
ments, but  is  even  more  perfect  than  he  would  be  without  them.  And  a 
propitiation  is  required,  not  because  they  are  bad,  but  only  to  move  them 
aside  when  they  are  no  longer  needed." 

This  modification  in  a  second  volume  of  what  had  so  long  been  before 
the  public  as  the  sentiment  of  the  author  on  this  subject  shows  the  un- 
satisfactory nature  of  his  early  views  to  his  earnest  soul  as  it  advanced  in 
spirituality  and  drew  nearer  the  great  white  throne.  The  church  01 
Christ,  however,  will  not  accept  even  this  last  representation  which  Dr. 
Bushnell  left  us,  for  it  is  too  mystical,  gives  too  great  prominence  to 
**  human  analogies,"  shown  too  little  appreciation  of  law,  and  is  not  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  Divine  Word. 


HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield^  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
by  Rev.  L.  Tyerman,^  gives  a  minutely  detailed  account  of  the  life  of 
Whitefield,  and  of  the  peculiar  religious  movement  in  England  and  America 
is  closely  associated  with  his  name.  It  will  have  a  special  interest  for  the 
reader  in  these  times,  when  evangelistic  efforts,  particularly  those  of  Mr 
Moody,  are  so  arresting  the  attention  of  the  churches. 

1  See  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  p.  448. 
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George  Whttefield  was  born  in  Gloucester,  England,  in  17 14.  His  father 
was  an  innkeeper,  and  Whitefield  a  tapster,  in  his  youth,  to  the  guests  of 
the  house.  He  laments  in  after  life  that  so  many  of  his  early  days  were 
employed  in  **  drawing  wine  for  drunkards."  But  his  mother  was  evidently 
a  serious  woman,  and  faithful,  according  to  her  knowledge,  in  maternal 
duties.  And  though  Whitefield  speaks  in  the  strongest  language  of  the 
wickedness  of  his  boyhood,  he  was  much  better,  we  should  say,  than  the 
average  of  boys  of  his  age.  Before  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  when  he 
was  at  school,  we  find  him  taking  delight  in  reading  practical  religious 
books,  "  hungering  and  thirsting  afler  the  blessed  Sacrament,"  keeping 
Lent  strictly,  fasting  thirty-six  hours  together,  diligent  in  studying  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  striving  to  promote  reformation  among  his  school- 
fellows. 

In  1732  he  entered  Oxford  University.  As  his  parents  were  not  able  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  education,  he  was  admitted  as  a  servitor,  a  lowly 
but  not  dishonorable  position,  and  was  supported  by  the  services  he  ren- 
dered. 

At  that  time  John  Wesley  was  Fellow  of  one  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford, 
and  Charles  Wesley  was  a  college  tutor,  and  because  they  lived  according  to 
a  rule  and  method  that  distinguished  them  from  others,  they  began  to  be 
called  Methodists.  Charles  Wesley  had  a  great  influence  on  Whitefield, 
gave  him  Christian  counsel,  directed  his  religious  reading  ;  and  Whitefield 
came  soon  to  admire  the  Wesleys,  and  to  order  his  life  by  their  instructions 
and  example  His  religious  experiences  while  in  college,  of  which  a  full 
account  is  given  in  his  biography,  were  remarkable.  His  exercises  were 
indeed,  to  some  extent,  ascetic,  legal,  and  ritualistic,  but  he  came  out  of 
these,  even  before  the  Wesleys  did,  with  a  full  and  joyful  acceptance,  by 
faith  alone,  of  the  grace  of  Christ. 

Having  competed  his  course  at  the  university,  Whitefield  presented 
himself  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  for  ordination.  He  was  then  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  And  though  it  was  a  rule  with  the  bishop  not 
to  ordain  any  one  under  twenty-three,  he  made  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
Whitefield,  and  offered  to  give  him  "  holy  orders  "  at  once.  So  Whitefield 
became  a  preacher  when  just  entering  upon  manhood,  and  preached,  he 
says,  "on  the  Sunday  after  I  was  ordained,  to  a  crowded  audience,  with  as 
much  freedom  as  though  I  had  been  a  preacher  for  some  years."  Imme- 
diately, almost,  he  became  &mous,  crowds  flocked  to  hear  him,  constables 
were  obliged  to  be  placed  at  the  doors  of  the  church  to  keep  the  people  in 
order.  "  In  a  short  time,"  he  says,  "  I  could  no  longer  go  on  foot  as  usual, 
but  was  constrained  to  go  in  a  coach  from  place  to  place  to  avoid  the 
hosannas  of  the  multitude."  And  this  popularity  increased  from  year  to 
year  for  more  than  thirty  years,  till  his  physical  system  broke  down  under 
the  effects  of  his  severe  and  continuous  labors.  We  read  with  astonish- 
ment the  record  of  these  labors.  In  the  course  of  his  ministry  he  preached 
eighteen  thousand  sermons,  making  an  average  of  ten  sermons  a  week. 
He  crossed  the  Atlantic  thirteen  times,  and  travelled  on  land  by  night  and 
day,  in  heat  and  cold,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  in  ways  that  would  be  con- 
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sidered  unendurable  now  ;  and  he  interested  and  held  the  fixed  attention 
alike  of  the  most  distinguished  and  even  sceptical  philosophers,  such  as 
Hume  and  Franklin,  and  the  most  obscure  and  ignorant  peasants. 

What,  it  is  often  asked,  was  the  source  of  such  power  ?  We  read  his 
published  sermons,  and  we  do  not  find  in  them  evidence  of  any  great 
intellectual  ability.  They  do  not  quicken  and  instruct  us,  as  do  the  sermons 
of  Taylor  and  Barrow  and  Howe  and  Edwards.  His  chief  power  was  in 
the  man  himself.  We  may  reverse,  in  the  case  of  Whitefield,  what  was 
said  of  Paul :  "  His  letters,  say  they,  are  weighty  and  powerful,  but  his 
bodily  presence  is  weak  and  his  speech  contemptible."  Whitefield's  bodily 
presence  was  not  weak  nor  his  speech  contemptible,  though  what  he  wrote 
was  neither  very  weighty  nor  very  powerful.  The  range  of  thought  of  the 
great  evangelist  was  by  no  means  wide  or  comprehensive,  but  he  believed 
intensely  a  few  truths,  and  these  fundamental  truths.  He  knew  them,  he 
saw  them,  he  felt  them.  They  were  in  his  heart  as  a  fiame  of  fire.  Man's 
depravity  and  guilt,  the  need  of  a  new  birth,  justification  by  faith  in  Christ, 
eternal  condemnation  to  the  unbeliever,  —  these  were  truths,  facts  more 
real  than  anything  he  could  see  in  earth  or  sky.  In  them  his  thought  and 
feeling  lived,  and  by  them  his  whole  being  was  moved  to  most  energetic 
action.  All  who  heard  him  saw  that  here  was  a  man  who  not  only  thought* 
but  absolutely  knew,  that  they  were  depraved  and  guilty,  and  that  they  must 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  be  born  again,  or  perish  forever. 
These  things  he  reiterated,  and  always  with  new  and  fresh  feeling,  so  that 
his  hearers  had  to  feel  them  too. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  something  exceedingly  striking  in  his  man- 
ner of  giving  utterance  to  his  thoughts.  Whitefield  was  a  born  orator.  In 
his  very  childhood  he  loved  speaking.  At  the  grammar  school  he  was 
put  forward  to  make  speeches  to  the  corporation  at  their  annual  visitation. 
He  delighted  to  take  part  in  the  little  dramas  ihatwere  acted  in  the  school. 
And  though  he  laments  that  he  was  trained  in  this  way  at  school,  and 
speaks  decidedly  against  the  reading  and  acting  of  plays,  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  early  exercises  in  elocution  and  dramatic  performances 
were  a  real  help  to  him  in  his  subsequent  career.  No  power  indeed,  ot 
elocution  could  of  itself  have  made  him  the  preacher  that  he  was,  but 
believing  and  feeling  as  he  did,  his  melodious  voice,  his  clear  and  distinct 
articulation,  his  graceful,  animated,  dramatic  action,  gave  life  and  force  to 
his  words.  A  divine  power  must  rest  upon  the  preacher  to  make  him 
successful,  but  there  must  be  in  him  great  human  power  also.  There  was 
in  Whitefield.    He  had  the  power,  by  nature  and  art,  of  great  oratory. 

But  Whitefield,  popular  as  he  was,  met  with  stern  opposition  both  in 
England  and  America.  Much  of  it  was  unjust.  It  was  opposition  to 
truth  and  righteousness.  Still  it  was  not  all  of  this  kind.  There  is  no 
doubt  there  was  in  him  a  large  vein  of  arrogance  and  self-conceit.  His 
popularity  and  success  made  him  look  down  sometimes  on  ministers  who 
had  nothing  of  his  peculiar  power.  He  spoke  altogether  too  sweepingly 
of  the  coldness  and  deadness  and  unregenerate  condition  of  the  ministry 
wherever  he  went.    Many  of  the  best  ministers  of  England,  such  as  Watts 
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and  Doddridge,  were  at  times  justly  grieved  and  offended  on  account  of  his 
reckless  statements  ;  and  so  were  some  of  the  ministers  of  New  England. 
Many  thought  that  his  censorious  reflections  tended  to  awaken  strong 
suspicions  in  the  minds  of  the  people  generally,  even  against  most  fiaithfiil 
pastors.  The  president,  professors,  and  tutors  of  Harvard  College  set 
forth  a  "  testimony  "  against  Whitefield  and  his  conduct ;  and  there  were 
not  a  few  ministers  and  laymen  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  who 
thought  that  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  evil  surmising  had  been  raised  that 
would  long  continue  to  have  a  pernicious  influence.  There  were  doubt- 
less some  good  grounds  for  these  views.  What  is  called  evangelism 
always  carries  with  it  such  perils  for  the  churches.  But  notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  the  preaching  of  Whitefield  unquestionably  created  a 
new  interest  in  religion  in  our  whole  country.  The  "  Great  Awakening  " 
under  Edwards  had  subsided  when  Whitefield  came  to  this  land.  His 
preaching  caused  a  new  awakening,  and  all  denominations  felt  its  power. 

Whitefield  came  to  America  ostensibly  to  found  an  Orphan  House  in 
Georgia.  And  it  shows  us  what  changes  have  been  going  on  since  his 
day,  that  while  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  were  anxious  to 
prohibit  negro  slavery,  and  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  into  the 
colony,  Whitefield  actively  and  strenuously  opposed  them.  He  thought 
the  colony  could  not  prosper  without  slave  labor,  and  that  the  use  of  rum 
would  be  beneficial  rather  than  injurious.  He  knew  not  what  he  did.  In 
the  light  of  our  day,  how  differently  he  would  have  thought  and  acted  I 

The  flames  destroyed  his  Orphan  House.  He  did  not  succeed  in  found- 
ing permanently  any  institution  such  as  he  desired  to  see  in  Georgia. 
That  was  not  his  work.    He  was  a  preacher. 

Standing  beneath  the  open  sky,  with  thousands  of  immortal  beings  for 
his  hearers  and  the  gospel  for  his  theme,  he  was  mighty,  and  his  influence 
will  never  die, 

Mr.  Tyerman  has  done  a  good  work  in  writing  his  Life,  and  it  will  do 
any  one  good  to  read  it. 

A  Crosby  Family^  is  a  handsomely  printed  octavo  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  pages,  in  which  Judge  Nathan  Crosby,  of  Lowell,  has  inter- 
woven genealogy  and  reminiscences  of  the  descendants  of  his  grandfather, 
Josiah  Crosby.  The  book  is  not  published,  but  privately  printed  for  the 
author,  —  a  fact  which  justifies  and  invites  the  pleasant  fireedom  of  personal 
and  family  narrative,  which  would  be  questionable  in  a  work  published 
to  the  world.  It  has  been  to  the  author  a  labor  of  love,  and  in  discharg- 
ing it  he  has  reared  a  monument  of  far  more  value  than  marble  columns. 
The  example  is  one  which  might  profitably  be  followed  in  many  families. 

But  it  must  be  said  that  not  many  families  would  furnish,  in  a  circle  no 
wider,  so  much  material  for  a  chronicler ;  fewer  still,  perhaps,  would  find 
a  chronicler  so  genial  and  graceful.  The  glimpses  of  pioneer  life  and 
hardships  in  New  Hampshire,  and  of  the  customs  of  a  former  generation 
which  the  author  gives  us,  are  valuable,  and  the  fulness  with  which  he 

1  See  Stone,  Huse  &  Co.,  p.  592. 
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describes  the  remarkable  circle  of  his  father  and  brothers  is  justified  by 
the  quality  of  the  men.  Few  homes  have  sent  out  to  the  world  two  such 
physicians  as  Dr.  Josiah  Crosby,  of  Manchester,  and  Dr.  Dixi  Crosby,  of 
Hanover,  and  such  a  linguist  and  teacher  as  Prof.  Alpheus,  whose  Greek 
Grammar  and  First  Lessons  in  Geometry  are  monuments  of  his  genius 
and  scholarship.  The  Dartmouth  students  of  his  day,  from  1833  to  1849, 
will  never  be  convinced  that  any  other  Greek  instructor  could  rival  their 
incomparable  professor.  The  pages  before  us  show  that  in  his  case  the 
boy  was  '*  father  of  the  man.''  He  picked  out  his  letters  from  scraps  of 
waste  paper,  and  learned  to  read  at  three  or  four  years  of  age ;  and  when 
he  was  eight  and  one  half  years  old,  in  181 9,  he  wrote  this  remarkable 
letter  to  his  brother  Nathan,  then  in  the  Junior  class  at  Hanover  :  — 

Dear  Brother,  —  As  you  have  not  written  to  me,  I  think  I  will  myself  com- 
mence epistolary  correspondence.  Our  family  is  in  a  good  state  of  health.  We 
have  five  boarders.  [Giving  names.]  Mr.  Mack  [Preceptor  of  Gilmanton  Acad- 
emy] has  forty  scholars,  nine  of  which  study  Latin.  I  expect  to  go  through  the 
Georgics  this  week,  and  wish  you  would  send  me  Cicero's  Orations,  that  I  may 
have  it  to  begin  with  Burleigh  and  French  the  nineteenth  of  this  month.  I  am 
now  in  the  third  book  of  the  Georgics,  get  125  lines  a  day.  Write  soon  and  send 
by  the  first  opportunity,  and  oblige 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

Alpheus  Crosby. 

A  year  later  James  Marsh  and  Rufus  Choate,  tutors,  pronounced  him 
qualified  for  admission  to  college,  and  he  was  restrained  from  too  much 
encroaching  upon  the  college  curriculum  for  two  years  longer  by  a  diet  of 
Hebrew.  At  twelve  he  was  admitted  to  college  and  graduated  at  sixteen. 
Cotton  Mather  graduated  at  fifteen  ;  but  the  instances  of  similarly  preco- 
cious and  healthy  development  are  very  rare. 

As  a  skilful  surgeon  and  successful  physician  Dr.  Dixi  Crosby  was  not 
less  notable.  His  reputation  is  wide  and  enduring.  His  very  presence  in 
a  sick-room  brought  cheer  and  faith,  often  more  effective  than  medicine. 
Many  a  home  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  blesses  his  memory  for 
the  prolonged  lives  of  loved  ones  rescued  by  his  skill.  Inheriting  some- 
what of  his  medical  skill,  he  transmitted  the  inheritance,  scarcely  impaired 
and  years  might  have  proved  with  increase,  to  his  sons.  But  since  these 
pages  were  printed  his  son,  Alpheus  B.  (Dr.  Ben,  as  the  loving  circle  of 
his  friends  and  college  mates  knew  him),  has  passed  suddenly  away.  He 
had  already  achieved  a  great  reputation  for  a  physician  so  young,  was 
widely  sought  as  a  medical  lecturer,  and,  residing  in  New  York,  held  pro- 
fessorships in  Dartmouth  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Colleges ;  and 
so  high  did  he  stand  as  a  public  speaker,  for  wit  and  wisdom  rarely  min- 
gled, that  he  was  one  of  the  invited  guests  at  the  Bennington  Centennial, 
but,  only  the  Sabbath  previous,  was  borne  to  his  burial. 

We  will  close  this  notice  with  a  small  contribution  to  some  future 
edition  of  this  delightful  memorial.  The  grandmother  of  Judge  Crosby 
was  Sarah  Fitch,  of  Bedford.  Her  father  was  Joseph,  who,  instead  ot 
"coming  to  Bedford  before  1728,"  was  in  feet  a  native  of  the  town,  or, 
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more  exactly,  of  Billerica,  a  part  of  which  went  to  the  formation  of  Bed- 
ford in  1729.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Fitch,  who  was  married  to 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Wyman)  Walker,  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Whiting,  of  Billerica,  1795-6,  March  20.  This  Samuel  Fitch 
was  the  proprietor  of  one  fourth  part  of  the  "  Winthrop  Farm,"  a  grant  of 
fifteen  hundred  acres  made  by  the  General  Court  to  Gov.  John  Winthrop, 
and  occupying  the  part  of  Billerica  which  was  joined  to  Bedford.  The 
village  of  Bedford  is  situated  on  Fitch's  part  of  the  farm.  He  was  the 
first  town  clerk  of  Bedford  and  a  leading  man  in  church  and  community. 
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EDITOR'S   TABLE. 

"  A  Big  Contract^  —  Such  is  the  heading  of  a  leading  editorial  in  The  Tndt- 
tendent  (Aug.  9).  What  is  its  significance  ?  The  writer  represents  the  editor  of 
the  Congregational  Quarterly  as  having  "  taken  on  his  hands  a  big  contract,  and 
one  that  he  cannot  meet,  if  he  proposes  to  drive  out  of  the  Congregational  fellow- 
ship into  Unitarianism  all  who  do  not  come  up  to  his  standard  of  orthodoxy  on 
the  subject  of  the  atonement." 

It  should  be  noted  first  of  all  that  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  has  not  proposed 
to  drive  out  anybody  from  Congregational  fellowship.  We  did  take  the  ground, 
and  we  hold  it  still,  that  "those  cannot  honestly  and  honorably  retain  their  posi- 
tion in  our  ministry  who  have  secretly  repudiated  our  faith."  Is  any  man  ready 
to  maintain  the  opposite  ?  If  so,  let  him  do  it  fairly  and  squarely,  and  not  do  it 
in  effect  without  doing  it  in  form.  We  did  not  propose  to  do  any  driving.  We 
did  appeal  to  a  sense  of  honor  and  to  what  a  noble  manhood  involves ;  and  it 
seems  that  our  appeal  took  efiect  When  a  man  is  in  such  a  position  that  an 
appeal  to  what  is  honorable  disturbs  him,  he  should  blame  himself  and  not  the 
man  who  makes  the  appeal !  To  be  angry  is  a  betrayal  of  weakness,  and  should 
be  accompanied  with  the  confession,  "  Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us 
all." 

The  question  arises.  What  is  the  "  standard  of  orthodoxy  on  the  subject  of  the 
atonement "  held  by  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  ?  It  is  not  hyper-Calvinistic.  It  is 
not  Princetonian.  It  is  not  Congregationally  old-school  even.  It  is  simply  the 
position  of  all  the  theological  seminaries  of  our  denomination.  It  is  the  mod- 
erate type  of  the  historical  standard  of  our  denomination. 

The  "  big  contract "  has  not  been  taken  by  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly^  but  by 
other  parties  altogether.    That  contract  has  three  forms :  — 

First,  There  are  ministers  in  our  denomination  who  have  repudiated  our  faith, 
and  yet  are  determined,  if  possible,  to  maintain  their  standing  in  the  denomination, 
and  to  break  down,  if  they  can,  all  landmarks  between  us  and  the  Unitarians  and 
Universalists. 

Secondly,  There  are  ministers  who  have  been  admitted  to  our  denomination, 
although  they  were  not  quite  up  to  our  denominational  standard,  as  exceptional 
cases, — on  the  ground  of  their  youth  and  immaturity,  or  because  they  were  but 
partially  educated,  or  because  what  was  wanting  was  viewed  as  the  result  of 
idiosyncrasies,  —  with  the  hope  that  they  would  gradually  improve,  who  now 
attempt  to  exalt  the  exception,  and  make  it  the  rule,  claiming  that  they  represent 
the  denomination. 

Thirdly,  There  are  newspapers  which  take  the  ground  that  they  are  not  denom- 
inational, but  represent  a  broad  religious  faith,  and  then  endeavor  to  make  them- 
selves representative  of  our  denomination  by  an  effort  to  reduce  our  denominational 
standard  to  their  own. 

This  is  the  '*  big  contract."  Although  Triune  in  form,  it  is  Unitarian  in  ^t, 
essentially  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  high 
contractors  will  succeed. 

The  editor  of  The  Independent  says  :  — 

"  Mr.  Gladden,  for  example,  is  a  thorough  Trinitarian,  as  Dr.  Cushing  well 
knows.  He  believes  that  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  atonement  is  the  work  of  the 
incarnate  God,  and  that  the  influence  and  power  of  the  work  depend  on  the 
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worker.  The  ordinary  Unitarian  believes  the  work  to  be  that  of  a  created  bein^. 
Now,  no  matter  whether  Mr.  Gladden  holds  the  value  of  that  work  to  reside  in 
'  the  blood/  or  in  the  suffering,  or  in  the  death,  or  in  the  spectacle,  or  in  the 
influence,  or  in  the  example,  or  in  any  two,  or  in  all  of  thene  combined,  he  is  no 
Unitarian,  and  his  doctrine  is  not  'simply  the  Unitarian  at-one-ment ' ;  and  if  the 
name  Unitarian  be  one  to  conjure  with,  or  to  frighten  children  with,  it  is  unjust  to 
fling  it  at  him." 

The  editor  of  The  Independent  knows  or  should  know  that  the  words  Unitarian 
and  Trinitarian  have,  each,  two  meanings,  —  the  one  is  specific  and  limited,  the 
other  general  and  comprehensive.  In  the  former  sense.  Unitarian  denotes  one  who 
believes  in  the  unity  of  God  in  distinction  from,  and  opposition  to,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  In  the  latter  sense  Unitarian  denotes  one  who  accepts  a  system  of 
negations  as  to  religious  doctrine,  recognized  at  once  by  any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  that  sect. 

So  also  Trinitarian,  in  the  specific  and  limited  sense,  denotes  simply  one  who 
believes  in  the  triune  nature  of  the  Godhead,  while  in  its  general  and  comprehen- 
sive sense  it  denotes  one  who  holds  to  a  system  of  positive  doctrines  recognized 
as  orthodox. 

As  to  what  Unitarianism  is,  in  the  general  and  comprehensive  sense,  let  a  Uni- 
tarian testify. 

In  The  Unitarian  Review  of  June,  1876,  a  writer  on  "  Unitarianism  in  America  " 
says :  — 

"  First,  Unitarianism  denies  emphatically,  and  always  has  denied,  that  the  being 
of  God  is  in  any  way  divided,  that  he  has  more  tiian  one  person,  that  he  is  three- 
fold in  essence. 

''Next  to  this  is  the  Unitarian  negation  of  the  doctrine  of  total  native  de- 
pravity. 

"The  third  absolute  negation  is  that  Jesus  Christ  bore  upon  the  cross  when  he 
died  the  penalty  and  suffering  due  to  the  collected  sins  of  the  world  of  men  in  all 
time,  that  he  was  a  substitute  for  men  in  the  retribution  of  God,  or  that  his  death 
was  in  any  way  a  vicarious  sacrifice.  This  denial  has  never  been  softened,  mod- 
ified, or  renounced.     It  was  positive  in  the  beginning  and  it  is  positive  now. 

"  The  fourth  negation  of  Unitarianism,  hardly  less  positive  than  the  others,  is 
of  the  plenary  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

"  Other  negations  there  are  of  doctrines  of  the  creed,  which  were  urged  with 
ingenuity,  but  these  four  are  the  chief  negations  of  the  Unitarian  faith,  and  are 
characteristic."    (pp.  594,  595.) 

Having  attended  upon  the  ministrations  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  our  youth, 
having  commenced  our  studies  for  the  ministry  under  the  tuition  of  a  Unitarian 
minister,  and  having  breathed  a  Unitarian  atmosphere  all  our  life,  we  have  had 
some  opportunity  to  know  what  Unitarianism  is.  The  denial  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  is  the  cardinal  point  on  which  the  feelings  of  the  Unitarians  are 
more  intense  than  upon  any  other.  They  care  more  about  this  than  they  do 
about  what  Mr.  Webster  called  "  the  mathematics  of  heaven."  Thus  the  writer 
in  The  Unitarian  Review  testifies  as  to  the  atonement :  "  This  denial  has  never 
been  softened,  modified,  or  renounced.'' 

Now  it  may  be  true,  as  the  editor  of  The  Independent  asserts,  that  Mr.  Gladden 
is,  in  the  specific  and  limited  sense,  "  a  thorough  Trinitarian,**  but  in  the  general 
and  comprehensive  sense  he  is  not  a  thorough  Trmitarian ;  for  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  he  is  a  thorough  Unitarian.  Unitarianism,  in  this  regard,  is  a 
denial  that  Christ  "was  a  substitute  for  men  in  the  retribution  of  God,  or  that  his 
death  was  in  any  way  a  vicarious  sacrifice."  On  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
the  essential  of  Unitarianism  js  a  denial  that  there  is  anything  in  the  atonement 
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which  is  God-ward.     Now  this  is  Mr.  Gladden*s  position  exactly.     He  says, 

There  was  no  obstacle  in  the  heart  of  God,  nor  in  the  government  of  God, 
in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  trangressors."  (Review  of  Joseph  Cook's 
Theory  of  the  Atonement^  p.  55.)  *<  This,  then,  is  the  substance  of  the  work  that 
Jesus  Christ  comes  into  the  world  to  do :  To  conquer  the  enmity  and  suspicion 
of  men  by  His  own  great  sacrifice ;  to  make  them  believe  that  God  loves  them ; 
then,  having  won  their  confidence,  to  repair,  by  the  communication  of  his  own  life- 
giving  spirit,  the  ruin  that  sin  has  wrought  in  their  natures."  {Idem,  p.  62.)  Thus 
he  denies  that  there  is  any  occasion  for  anything  God-ward  in  the  atonement,  and 
represents  the  substance  of  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  as  simply  man-ward. 

What  saith  the  Scripture  ? 

"  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to 
declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  for- 
bearance of  God.  To  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his  righteousness :  that  he 
might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus.*'  Rom.  iii,  25, 26. 
This  does  not  sound  much  like  Mr.  Gladden's  description  of  "the  substance  of  the 
work  that  Jesus  Christ  comes  into  the  world  to  do." 

But  the  editor  of  The  Independent  says  that  Mr.  Gladden  believes  "  that  the 
work  of  Christ  in  the  atonement  is  the  work  of  the  incarnate  God,  and  that  the 
influence  and  power  of  the  work  depend  on  the  worker.  The  ordinary  Unitarian 
believes  the  work  to  be  that  of  a  created  being,"  The  feet  is,  Mr.  Gladden  does 
not  believe  in  an  atonement,  but  only  in  an  at-one-ment.  Unitarians  believe  in 
the  same.  True,  Mr.  Gladden  believes  that  this  at-one-ment  is  wrought  by  "  the 
incarnate  God."  So  many  Unitarians  believe  that  it  is  wrought  by  God,  who  in 
the  language  of  Channing,  "  dwelt  in  him  [Christ],  manifested  Himself  through 
Him,  taught  men  by  Him,  and  communicated  to  Him  His  Spirit  without  measure." 
(Works,  Vol.  V,  p.  394.)  Some  Unitarians  believe  that  the  at-one-ment  is 
wrought  by  Christ  as  a  created  being,  maintaining  that  to  represent  Him  as  the 
incarnate  God  removes  Him  farther  from  man  and  makes  man  less  susceptible  to 
influence  from  Him.  Whichever  view  is  taken  as  to  the  nature  of  the  being  who 
does  the  work,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  work  itself.  The 
question  before  us  respects  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  and  not  the  nature  of  the 
being  who  makes  the  atonement  To  illustrate  :  I  have  a  piece  of  work  done. 
The  question  arises  as  to  who  did  it.  One  says  a  boy  did  it  Another  judges  from 
the  description  given  of  him  that  he  is  a  man.  Now,  there  may  be  a  difference 
of  x>pinion  as  to  the  worker,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  work  done  ;  its  nature  re- 
mains the  same,  whichever  did  it  Mr.  Gladden  differs  from  Unitarians  as  to  the 
nature  of  Christ,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  view  of  either  party  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  atonement,  for  both  are  agreed  that  it  is  simply  an  at-one-ment.  The  statement 
of  the  editor  of  The  Independent  that  "  the  influence  and  power  of  the  work  depend 
upon  the  worker,"  in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  it,  is  a  feUacy. 

He  adds,  "  Now,  no  matter  whether  Mr.  Gladden  holds  the  value  of  that  work 
to  reside  in  '  the  blood,'  or  in  the  suffering,  or  in  the  death,  or  in  the  spectacle, 
or  in  the  influence,  or  in  the  example,  or  in  any  two,  or  in  all  of  them  combined, 
he  is  no  Unitarian,  and  his  doctrine  is  not  simply  the  Unitarian  at-one-ment" 
Here  the  editor  of  The  Independent  describes  lower  ground  than  the  Unitarians 
themselves  take.  They  believe  that  the  value  of  that  work  is  in  all  these  com- 
bined, except  in  the  blood.  To  say  that  if  Mr.  Gladden  believes  the  value  of  that 
Work  to  reside  in  one  of  the  things  named  or  in  any  two  he  is  no  Unitarian,  is 
simply  saying  that  if  he  believes  less  than  the  Unitarians  on  this  subject  he  is  no 
Unitarian  ;  but  even  in  that  case  it  does  not  follow  that  his  doctrine  is  not  simply 
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the  Unitarian  at-one-ment  The  question  is  not  merely,  In  what  does  the  value 
of  Christ's  work  reside?  but,  Has  that  work  a  God-ward  aspect  or  only  a  man- 
ward  aspect  ?    That  is  the  question. 

The  orthodox  denomination  believes  that  it  has  both  a  God-ward  and  a  man- 
ward  aspect.    The  Unitarians  and  Mr.  Gladden  believe  that  it  has  only  the  latter. 

But  some  one  may  ask,  What  is  the  consequence,  so  long  as  all  believe  that  we 
are  saved  through  Christ  ?  To  the  question.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  we  answer 
in  the  languagie  of  the  apostle  on  another  theme,  "  Much  every  way."  If  the 
atonement  has  no  Cod-ward  aspect,  then  the  claims  of  justice  are  ignored,  and  the 
government  of  God  is  reduced  to  motherly  advice.  It  involves  the  doctrine  of 
retribution.  It  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  things,  and  we  may  well  ask  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  "  If  the  foundations  be  destroye<^  what  can  the  right- 
eous do  ? " 

Even  the  editor  of  7h£  Independent  admits  that  were  "  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter to  give  up  the  distinctive  doctrines  held  by  his  denomination,  were  he  to  be- 
come a  belligerent  Universalist,  or  were  he  to  give  up  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  it 
would  become  his  duty  to  withdraw  from  a  body  whose  fellowship  and  peace  he 
was  likely  to  disturb."  We  are  happy  to  find  that  this  writer,  after  all,  agrees 
with  us  on  the  fundamental  principle  that  were  **  a  Congregational  minister  to  give 
up  the  distinctive  doctrines  held  by  his  denomination,  it  would  become  his  duty 
to  withdraw  from  a  body  whose  fellowship  and  peace  he  was  likely  to  disturb."  This 
is  our  position  exactly :  why,  then,  talk  about  our  taking  upon  ourselves  "  a  big 
contract,"  and  about  our  driving  out  persons  from  the  Congregational  fellowship  ? 
That  is  more  than  in  bad  taste.  The  only  question  between  us  is  as  to  what  are  "  the 
distinctive  doctrines  "  of  our  denomination.  We  claim  that  the  atonement,  in  dis- 
tinction from  an  at-one-ment,  is  one  of  them.  We  daim  that  the  doctrine  of  future 
endless  punishment  is  another.  The  editor  of  7^  Independent  holds  that  "  a  bel- 
ligerent Universalist "  is  bound  to  withdraw  from  our  body.  According  to  him, 
Universalism  is  an  unessential  doctrine ;  a  Congregational  minister  may  be- 
come a  Universalist,  and  still  honorably  retain  his  standing  in  our  body,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  become  belligerent  I  He  would  draw  a  denominational  line 
as  well  as  ourselves,  only,  we  would  draw  it  between  those  who  believe  in  the  infi- 
nite sanctions  of  the  Divine  law  and  Universalists,  and  he  would  draw  it  between 
peaceable  Universalists  and  belligerent  Universalists.  In  other  words,  when  he 
comes  to  make  an  application  of  his  fundamental  principle  he  forsakes  the  princi- 
ple itself  and  makes  his  decision  turn,  not  on  the  distinctive  doctrine,  but  on  the 
disposition. 

The  editor  of  The  Independent  quotes  the  phrase,  "kicked  out"  Who  has 
talked  about  kicking  ?  We  have  used  no  such  term.  We  quoted  a  sentence  from 
a  Unitarian  paper  in  which  the  word  appears.  Mr.  Gladden  has  said  considera- 
ble about  "  mules  "  and  "  kicking,"  but  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Quarterly  to 
indulge  in  that  style  of  address.  Will  the  editor  of  T%e  Independent  hereafter  be 
honorable  enough,  in  quoting  such  language,  to  make  it  appear  from  whom  the 
quotation  is  taken  ? 

We  have  made  no  attack  on  Mr.  Gladden.  We  had  not  him  in  mind  when 
we  wrote  the  editorial  on  "  A  Noble  Manhood^  We  had  not  then  any  idea  that 
he  held  the  views  which  he  has  since  promulgated.  He  it  is  who  has  made  the 
attack.  When  we  had  written  with  no  personal  allusion  to  him  whatsoever,  he 
came  out  with  a  violent  assault  on  us,  and  followed  it  up  with  another  on  Mr. 
Cnok.  In  self-defence,  and  in  defence  of  the  truth,  we  showed  up  the  inconsisten- 
cies, crudities,  and  errors  of  his  pamphlet,  whereupon  he  sets  up  the  cry  of  perse- 
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cution.  So  far  as  the  personal  skirmish  is  concerned,  it  is  one  of  his  own  seek- 
ing, and  if  he  was  hurt  it  is  a  poor  exhibition  of  manhood  to  try  to  gain  the  sym* 
pathy  of  the  community  in  the  role  of  a  martyr.  He  derives  some  consolation 
from  a  "  pretty  thick  bundle  of  letters."  We  also  have  a  thick  bundle  of  letters 
on  the  same  subject.  We  would  suggest  that  he  borrow  our  bundle.  We 
cannot  promise  that  it  will  give  additional  solace,  but  it  may  prove  a  means  of 
grace. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Gladden  in  his  pamphlet  advocates  the  Unitarian  at-one-ment 
theory  of  Christ's  work,  — he  promulgates  the  fundamental  principles  of  Universal- 
ism, —  and  as  respects  the  great  law  of  right,  remands  man  to  a  realm  of  naturalism 
back  of  God,  in  which  realm,  according  to  his  view,  God  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  sanctions  of  the  law.  If  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  he  is  not  in 
accord  with  our  denomination,  it  is  a  poor  defence  of  him  to  talk  about  '*  mules  " 
and  **  kicking." 

We  are  no  heresy-hunters.  We  despise  everything  of  that  kind  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  bigotry  or  narrowness,  but  we  think  we  have  some  appreciation  of 
a  nobU  manhood^  and  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  consistent  with  a  noble  manhood 
for  any  person  to  try  to  retain  his  position  in  our  ministry  after  he  has  repudiated 
our  faith. 

Calves  of  the  Stall.  —  The  prophet  Malachi  declares  that  they  that  fear  the 
Lord  shall  ''grow  up  as  calves  of  the  stall."  We  have  been  wont  to  enjoy  this 
bold  imagery,  and  have  not  associated  with  it  any  ideas  of  weakness  or  of  flaccidity. 
By  recent  events,  however,  a  fresh  aspect  of  this  imagery  has  been  brought  to 
view.  We  have  known  several  instances  in  which  young  men  have  been  ordained 
as  ministers  in  our  denomination  although  their  orthodoxy  was  below  par,  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  outgrow  their  weakness.  In  some  instances,  instead  of  out- 
growing it,  they  have  become  confirmed  in  their  errors,  and  have  injured  if  not 
destroyed  the  churches  with  which  they  labored.  In  a  recent  case,  where  there 
was  not  entire  satisfaction  with  the  candidate,  it  was  voted  to  ordain  him,  because, 
among  other  reasons,  "  he  was  in  the  vealy  state,  and  would  outgrow  it" 

We  remember,  when  on  a  farm,  in  our  youth,  that  the  question  was  discussed 
whether  a  calf  was  suitable  for  veal  at  four  weeks  of  age,  or  whether  it  should  be 
kept  until  six  weeks  old.  We  would  suggest  the  inquiry  at  what  period  calves  are 
suitable  for  the  pulpit  We  understand  that  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  recommends  that 
our  young  men  be  kept  a  fourth  year  at  the  Theological  Seminary.  May  we  not 
discover  in  recent  events  a  new  application  of  the  apostle's  declaration,  **  For 
this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  sCmong  you  "  ?  How  are  our  churches  fed  ? 
Such  a  question  should  not  suggest  the  couplet  of  Gray, — 

**  Wooldst  thou  with  mighty  beef  augment  thy  meal, 
Sick  Leadeahall,  Sc  James's,  sends  thee  cvo/." 

The  National  Council  and  the  Benevolent  Societies, —  What  has  the  National 
Council  to  do  with  our  national  benevolent  organizations  ?  "  Let  them  alone," 
say  some ;  "  Take  them  under  its  supervision,"  say  others.  These  are  the  irrec- 
oncilable extremes  on  this  mooted  question.  The  right  answer  is  likely  to  be 
found  in  medio. 

If  they  are  to  be  "let  alone,"  then  the  National  Council  at  its  first  session  in 
Oberlin  was  grievously  at  fault  in  instituting  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  some  of 
these  societies,  in  commending  them  to  the  churches,  and  specially  in  adopting 
as  one  of  the  articles  of  its  Constitution  the  following :    "  Such  Congregational 
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general  societies  for  Christian  work  (and  the  faculties  of  such  Theological  Semi- 
naries) as  may  be  recognized  by  this  Council  may  be  represented  by  one  delegate 
each,"  etc 

In  accordance  with  this  aitide  six  organizations  were  **  recognized,"  and 
delegates  were  admitted  then,  and  also  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  Council  in 
New  Haven.  As  the  officers  of  these  societies  have  shown  no  unwillingness  to 
be  thus  **  recognized,"  but  have  rather  desired  tt,  with  such  added  commendation 
as  the  Council  might  be  disposed  to  give,  it  is  plain  that  the  societies  do  not 
wish  to  have  the  Council  "let  them  alone."  They  prefer  to  be  "recognized," 
and  commended  to  the  support  of  the  churches  represented  by  the  Council.  The 
latter,  then,  must  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  societies  as  is  involved  in  inUlii- 
gent  recognition.  But  such  recognition  implies  acquaintance  with  and  approval 
of  their  management.  The  Council  should,  therefore,  have  such  direct  and  trust- 
worthy information  as  will  assure  them  that  the  affairs  of  these  organizations  are 
well  managed.  Just  such  information  the  officers  of  the  societies  will  presuma- 
bly be  only  too  willing  to  give.  They  desire  the  confidence,  not  merely  of  their 
life  members,  but  oitUl  the  churches  that  are  asked  to  contribute  to  their  support 
These  churches  should  be  the  real  constituencies  of  the  societies.  It  is  plain, 
also,  that  these  societies  should  be  in  direct  communication  with  these  constituen- 
cies, i.  e.^  with  the  only  national  body  that  represents  them. 

But  the  benevolent  societies  were  organized  before  the  National  Council  was 
even  thought  of,  and  in  their  organizations  no  formal  connection  with  the  Council 
is  provided  for.  How  shall  they  become  adjusted  to  this  order  of  things  ?  Is  re- 
organization necessary  before  there  can  be  correspondence  and  co-operation,  or 
may  every  desirable  end  be  gained  by  mutual  recognition  f  The  Council  has  rec- 
ognized the  societies  as  the  organs  of  our  denominational  benevolences :  why 
should  not  these  societies  in  turn  recognize  the  Council  as  the  body  to  which  they 
are  in  a  sense  answerable  ?  The  Council  has  no  authority  over  them,  and  no  such 
organic  connection  as  requires  or  permits  it  to  demand  a  statement  from  each  of 
its  condition  and  methods  of  operation.  Should  not  the  societies,  therefore,  toith- 
out  being  called  upon  to  do  so^  offer  to  the  Council  the  opportunity  to  look  into  their 
affairs  ?  What  if  each  of  these  societies  should  show  its  recognition  of  the  National 
Council  by  asking  the  Council  to  select  three  or  five  able  men  to  serve  for  three  years 
as  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  interned  affairs  of  the  Society?  These  brethren 
should  be  expected  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  willingly  and  freely 
offered  by  the  officers  of  the  Society  to  become  acquainted  with  the  details  of  its 
management,  attending  its  most  important  meetings,  listening  to  reports,  asking 
questions,  and,  it  may  be,  offering  suggestions.  Is  there  one  of  these  societies 
that  would  not  eagerly  welcome  such  investigation  as  this  in  the  name  of  the 
National  Council  ?  At  the  next  triennial  meeting  of  the  Council  these  commit- 
tees would  make  their  reports,  and  then  would  come  the  opportunity  for  relief  to 
such  members  of  the  Council  as  feel  a  strong  desire  to  make  complaints  against 
the  societies.  If  there  are  grumblers,  will  they  not  find  their  occupation  gone 
when  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  have  made  their  report  ?  The  committee  will 
have  anticipated  their  criticisms,  will  have  examined  the  supposed  mistakes  and 
weaknesses  in  the  management  of  the  societies,  and  in  their  report  will  have  dis- 
cussed them.  The  question  of  consolidation  of  societies,  reduction  of  salaries, 
economical  administration,  etc.,  etc.,  upon  which,  it  may  be,  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  would  like  to  make  startling  speeches,  will  have  been  virtually  set- 
tled. The  ordinary  occasion  for  such  speeches,  /.  ^.,  ignorance  and  misapprehen- 
sion, will  have  been  removed,  and  errors,  it  may  be,  corrected.  The  desirable  le- 
bult  will  be  harmony  between  the  societies  and  the  National  Council. 
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7^  Present  Number, -^TYit  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Quarterly,  having 
resigned  his  office  as  Secretary  of  the  American  Congregational  Union,  is  no 
longer  authorized  to  represent  it  in  these  pages,  or  to  issue  the  Quarterly  as  in  any 
sense  the  organ  of  that  society.  The  present  number  therefore  is  issued  in  his  own 
name.  While  Congregational  churches  are  disposed  to  emphasize  their  rights  as 
local  bodies,  Congregationalists  will,  we  trust,  be  allured  towards  the  Quarterly 
not  only  as  representing  their  principles,  but  also  as  illustrating,  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  issued,  individual  rights. 

The  Future,  —  It  is  to  the  future  of  the  Quarterly  that  we  refer.  The  fntnre,  in 
the  broader  sense,  is  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  we  walk  by  faith.  As  to  the 
Quarterly  we  have  definite  plans,  and  hope  to  see  them  realized.  The  Quarterly 
will  be  issued  as  heretofore,  having  the  same  general  character  which  it  has  sus- 
tained from  the  first.  The  January  number  will  give  an  engraving  of  the  late 
John  S.  C.  Abbott,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life.  It  will  also  contain  the  statistics  of 
the  churches  of  the  Congregational  order  in  the  United  States,  and  a  list  of  the 
Congregational  ministers  as  usual.  The  editor  will  have  associated  with  him, 
editorially,  men  of  the  first  rank  ;  and  although  the  present  price  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  Quarterly,  still  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  price,  as  the  design  is  to 
place  the  magazine  within  the  means  of  every  minister  in  the  land.  Although 
engaged  in  an  individual  enterprise,  we  ask  for  the  co-operation  and  patronage  of 
all  our  brethren,  assuring  them  the  Quarterly  will  be  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of 
the  denomination  on  its  historic  basis. 
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OHUROHBS  FORMED. 

BBRLTN.  Minn.,  July  27, 0  member*. 

BILLLVG3.  Mo.,  Aug.  20. 

BRANCH,  Mich.,  July  0, 10  members. 

CHKLSBA,  MaM.,  July  8,  3d  Ch.,  79  mem- 
bers. 

COLFAX,  Washtnffton  Ter.,  Plymouth  Ch., 
July  8, 10  members. 

DAYTON,  Neb..  July  1.  6  members. 

DKADWOOD.  Blark  Hills,  Dak.  Ter. 

DBXTBR,  Minn.,  Sept.  6.  8  members. 

DORA  (near),  Ran.,  July  22,  8  members. 

KABT  HARTFORD  (Hockanum  District), 
Ot.,  Sept.  6. 

OLKNDALB,  N.  T. 

HAVELOCK,  Minn,  July  13, 11  members. 

JONKfcjPORT,  Me.,  Sept.  11, 43  members. 

LAKE  PARK,  Minn.,  Aug.  0,  10  members. 

LOWELL,  Masa.,  French,  July  8, 17  mem- 
b(>rs. 

NORTH  CHATHAM,  N.  T. 

NOKTH  GRIEG,  N.  Y.,  July  10. 

OGDEiV,  Utah,  July  15,  9  members. 

PKRU,  Kan.,  Aug.  12,  6  members. 

BHILUH,  Kan.,  Aug.  8. 

TA WAS  CITY,  Mich.,  Aug.  6,13  members. 

ULYSSES,  Neb.,  Aug.  1, 8  members. 

WILCOX  SCUOOLHOUSB,  Kan.,  Aug.  8, 
16  members. 


MIVISTEBS  OBDAIITED. 

AMBNT,  WILLIAM  8..  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  In  Owosbo,  Mich.,  Sept.  6.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Zachory  Eddy,  D.  D.,  of 
Detroit.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  J. 
Morgan  Smith,  of  Grand  Rapids. 

BERRY,  1.0KEN  F.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Plants- 
ville  (Bouthington),  Ct.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Harris,  d.  d.,  of  Yale  Seminary. 
Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  William  R. 
Baatman,  of  Snffield. 

BLAIR,  HAKLAN  P.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  In  Deer  River,  N.  Y.,  June  11. 
•  Sermon  by  Rev.  Joim  0.  Holbrook,  D.D., 
of  Syracufo.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev. 
Lewis  Williams,  orCarboiidale,  Pa. 

BURTON.  NATHAN  L.,  o>er  the  Ch.  In 
Lamoille,  III ,  June  19.  Sermon  by  Rcr. 
Franklin  W.  Fjsk,  d.  d.,  of  Chicago 
Seminary. 

CHITTENDEN,  EZRA  P.,  to  the  work  of 
the  Ministry,  In  Barton  Landing,  Vt., 
Aug.  29.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Uoaelle  T. 
Cross,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Col.  Or^ 
daining prayer  by  Riv.  William  T.  Her- 
rick,  of  West  Chnrlenton. 

CHRISTIE,  THOMAS  D.,  to  the  work  of 
the  Minlntry.  In  Belolt,  Wis.,  Aug.  21. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  of 
Belolt  College. 

COTfe,  G.  T.  A.,  over  the  French  Ch.  In 
I^well,  Maan.,  July  3.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
G.  T.  A.  Oot^,  o?  Lowell.  Ordaining 
prayer  by  Kev.  Owen  Street,  of  Lowell. 

DAVIS,  W.  H.,  over  the  Washinsrton  bt. 
Ch.  In  Beverly,  Masn.,  July  6.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  William  L.  Gage,  of  Hartford, 
Ct.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Bdmond 
K.  Alden,  D.  D.,  of  Boston. 


DEUOHER,  JOHN  H.,  over  the  Sanford 
St.  Ch.  In  Springfield,  Mass.,  June  21. 
Sermon  bv  Rev.  Edward  A.  Reed,  of 
Springfield.  Ordaining  pra>er  by  Rev. 
Samuel  G.  Buckingham,  D.D.,  of  Spring- 
field. 

DUNLAP,  GEO.  H.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Cbarlea- 
tnwn,  N.  H.,  Aug.  23.  Sermon  bv  Kev. 
William  M.  Barbour,  D.  D..  of  Bangor 
Seminary.  Ordaining  prayer  by  ^v. 
BHiiiamln  Labnree,  D.D.,  of  Charl»*etown. 

GORDON,  GEORGE  A.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Temple,  Me..  June  20.  Sermon  by  Rev, 
William  M.  Barbour,  d.  d.,  of  Bangor 
Seminary. 

HALE,  LKWIS,  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry, 
In  ( )nekAmn,  Mich.,  June  12.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Albert  L.  Grldley,  of  Bcnzotila. 
Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Henry  A. 
Austin,  of  Pleaannton. 

HANNA,  CHARLES  W.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Marlborough,  Ct.,  Aug.  29.  Hcrmon  by 
Kev.  John  A.  Hnnna,  of  Thnmpfon. 
Ordaininir  prayer  by  Rev.  Joahua  A. 
Miick,of  G1I«>ad. 

HOFFM.\N,  JOHN  H.,  over  the  Ch.  In 
Henniker.  N.  H.,  Aug.  21.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  William  M.  Barbour.  D.  D..of  Ban. 
gor  Seminary.  Ordaining  prayer  by 
Kev.  Clnrendon  N.  Stone,  of  Hopkinton. 

HOLBKUOK,  DAVID  L.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Geneva.  Wis.,  July  19.  Sermon  by  Kev. 
Aaron  L.  Cbapln,  d.  d.,  of  Beloit  Col- 
lege. 

HOWARD,  EDWARD,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Gasport.  N.  Y.,  June  12.  Bermon  by 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Uut'er,  of  Falrport.  Or- 
daining pra\  er  by  Rev.  James  W.  Ooop> 
er.  of  Locknort. 

HUBBARD,  HENRY  L.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
North  Grieg,  N.  Y.,  July  10,  Sermon 
by  Rev.  John  C.  Holbrook,  d.  d.,  of 
Syracuse.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev. 
John  H.  Crum,  of  Antwerp. 

INGALLS,  EDMUND  C,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Benson,  Minn.,  July  10.  Bermon  by 
Kev.  Robert  Hall,  of  Bt.  Paul.  Ordain. 
Ing  prayer  by  Rev.  O.  A.  Starr,  of  Mon- 
tevideo. 

JOHNSON,  GEORGE  H..  to  the  work  of 
the  Ministry,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July 
6.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Solomon  P.  Fav,  of 
Bangor,  Me.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev. 
Alexander  McKensle,  of  Cnmbridgo. 

JONES,  JAMES  I.,  over  the  Chs.  In  Farra- 
Ington  Falls,  and  Mercer,  Me.,  June  19. 
Bermon  by  Rev.  William  M.  Barbour, 
D.  D.,  of  Bangor  Seminary. 

MARBLAND,  JOHN,  over  the  Ch.  in  MiU 
Kiver  (New  Marlboro'),  Masa.,  Jane  20. 
Bermon  bv  Rev.  Franklin  8.  Hatch,  of 
West  Hartford,  Ct. 

McGOWN,  ALHRKD  J.,  over  the  Ch.  In 
Orono,  Me.,  July  3.  Bermon  by  Rev. 
Levi  L.  Paine,  of  Bangor  Seminary. 
Ordolning  prayer  by  Rev.  Solomon  P. 
Fay,  of  Bangor. 

MILLS,  THOKNTON  A.,  to  the  work  of 
t)ie  Ministry,  In  Maine,  Minn.,  July  18. 

NEWTON,  ALBBKT  F.,  over  the  Ch.  In 
Townaend,  Mnaa.,  Sept.  6.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  J.  Henry  Thayer,  D.  D.,  of  Ando- 
ver  Seminary.  Ordaining  prayer  by 
Rev.  Marcus  Ames,  of  Lancaster. 
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FBARCE,  T.  G.,  to  the  work  of  the  ICinie- 
try,  in  Rosendnle.  Wii.,  June  21. 

RICHARDS,  JBHIEL  ti..  Jr.,  over  thp  Cb. 
in  Dexter,  Me.,  June  21.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  William  M.  Barbour,  D.D.,  of  Ban- 
gor 8eminAry. 

ROBINSON,  BTRPHBN  H..over  the  Ch.  In 
WalUfleld,  Vt.,  dept.  7.  Bcrmon  and 
ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Cbarlea  8. 
Bniltb,  of  Montpeller. 

R00EK8,  CHARLKH  H.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  in  Landing.  lo.,  July  11.  Ser- 
mon by  lU'V.  KphrHlra  ^dame.  of  Water- 
loo. Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Alexan- 
d-  r  B.  MrConnell,  of  Creaco. 

ROPES,  CHARLtS  J.  H.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Kllsworth,  Mp..  Aug.  15.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  J.  Henry  Thaytr,  d.d.,  of  Andover 
Heminary.  Ord>ilnlng  prnyer  by  Rev. 
Bewail  Tenney,  d.  d  ,of  £II«woith. 

BAyFORI),  A.  A.,  to  tbc  work  of  the  Min- 
iMrv.  in  RoRcr>dale.  Wio.,  June  21. 

BARGKNT,  BENJAMIN  P.,  over  the  Oh. 
In  Paxton,  111.,  June  22.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Franklin  W.  Fl»'k,  D.  D.,  of  Chica- 
go Seminary.  Ordaining  prayer  by 
Rev.  William  G.  Pietee.  of  Champaign. 

ST.  JOHN,  JOSEPH,  over  the  Uf  ited  Ch§. 
of  Bearsport,  Me.,  2d,  and  Sandy  Point, 
Aug.  28.  Sermon  and  ordaining  prnyer 
by  Rev.  William  M.  Barbour,  d.  d.,  of 
Bangor  Seminary. 

THK A IJ.,  GEORGE  B.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  in  Worthlngion,  Ct.,  July  18. 
Sermon  hy  Kev.  Nathaniel  J.  Burton, 
D.  D.,  of  Hartford. 

TRACY,  JAM  EH  E  ,  to  the  work  of  the 
Minifitry,  in  Will1ani«town.  Maaa.,  June 
27.  Sermon  by  Rev.  John  Baacom, 
I.L.D.,  of  the  State  University  of  Wis. 
Ordaininir  prayer  by  Rev.  John  Hop- 
kins, of  Williamstown. 

TRACY,  M.  M.,  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry, 
in  Three  Rivers  ( Palmer >,  Ma»s.,  July 
26.  Sermon  by  Kev.  Ari.l  E.  P.  Per- 
kins, D.  D.,  of  Wan*.  Ordiiitilng  prayer 
by  Rev.  Luther  U.  Cone,  of  Spring  He  Id. 


MINIBTESS  IKSTALLED. 

1877. 

BLAKE,  Rev.  LYMAN  H.,  over  the  Vine 
Street  Oh.  in  Boston  Highlands,  Mass., 
Sept.  15.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Edmund  K. 
Alden.  i>.  d.,  of  Boston.  Installing 
prayer  by  Rev.  John  O.  Means,  D.  P., 
of  Boston  Highlands. 

BLANCH  A  RD,  Kev.  GKORGB  P  ,  over  the 
Ch.  In  Rochester,  Minn.,  July  11.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  James  W.  Strong,  d.  d.,  of 
Cnrleton  Coll^-ge  Installing  prayer  by 
Rev.  Henry  Willard,  of  Plainview. 

ORBEGAN,  Rev.  CHARLES  O.,  over  the 
Ch.  in  Wakeman.  O.,  S<  pt.  8.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Hiram  Mead,  D.  D.,  of  Oberlia 
dollegc. 

ELY,  lUv.  JOSEPH  A.,  over  the  Valley  Ch. 
in  Orange,  N.  Y.,  June  27.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Richard  G.  Greene,  of  Orange. 
Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Alexander  H. 
Clapp,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  City. 

EMEKICK,  Rev.  FREDERICK  R.,over  the 
Ch.  in  Mechanic  Falls,  Me.  B<>rraon  by 
Rev.  George  S.  DIckerman,of  Lewiston. 

FISH  Kit,  liev.  8.  V.  8.,  over  the  Ch.  In 
Mcnasha.  Wis.,  June  22.  Sermon  bj 
Rev.  Arthur  LiUle,  of  Fond  dn  Lao. 


FOSTER,  Rev.  ADDISON  P.,  over  the  let 
Ch.  In  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  May  23.  Ser- 
mon hy  Kev.  William  M.  Tnjlor,  D.  D., 
of  Now  York  City.  Installing  prayer  by 
Rev.  Alexander  U.  Clapp,  P.  D.,  of  Now 
.  York  City. 

HUNTINGTON,  Rev.  HENRY  8.,  over  the 
Ch.  in  Gorliam,  Me.,  June  11.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  William  M.  Barbour,  d.  p.,  of 
Itangor  Seminary.  Ordaining  prayer  by 
Rev.  I.uther  Wiswall,  of  Windham. 

JENKINS,  Rev.  JONATHAN  L.,  over  the 
1st  Ch.  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  July  5.  Ser- 
mon  by  Rev.  Richard  8.  Morrs,  d.  p.,  oi 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Instilling  prayer  by 
Rev.  Siimuel  G.  Buckingham,  P.  d.,  of 
Spritgflcld. 

LITTLE,  K*-v.  CHARLES,  over  the  Ch.  In 
Lewis,  lo.,  July  10.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
William  M.  Brooks,  of  Tabor  College. 
Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Alfred  A. 
Whiimoie,  of  Anita. 

HEARS,  Itev.  D A  VID  O., over  the  Piedmont 
Ch.  In  Worcester,  Mass.,  July  8.  Ser. 
mon  by  Kev.  Julius  H.  S'-elye,  P.  p.,  of 
Amherst  Col'ege.  Installing  prayer  by 
Rev.  George  H.  Gould,  o.  P.,  of  Worces- 
ter. 

ROWLAND,  Rev.  LYMAN  S.,  over  the 
Ch.  in  Lee,  Mass.,  April  5.  Sermon  and 
insUlllng  prayer  by  Riv.  Julius  H. 
Seelye,  p.  P.,  of  Amherst  College. 

SMIIH.  Rev.  EDWAUD  G,  over  the  Ch. 
in  North  Leominster,  Mass.,  June  27. 
Sermon  hy  Rev.  D.  Warren  Richardson, 
of  East  Bridgewater. 

TUX  BURY,  Rev.  FRANKLIN,  over  the 
Ch.  in  Watertown,  Ct.,  May  2.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Bamuel  M.  Freeland,  of  New- 
ton, Mass. 

TUCK,  JEREMY  W.,  over  the  3d  Ch.  in 
Middieiown,  Ct.,  Junn  21.  Permon  by 
R»^v.  William  W.  Woodworth,  of  Ber- 
lin. InstHlling  prayer  by  Rev.  Cbarlea 
J.  Hill,  of  Middletown. 

V0HRHEU8,  R4>v.  LOUIS  B.,  over  the 
l«t  Ch.  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  June  15. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Adolphus  J.  F.  Beh- 
rtnds,  P  P.,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 


JOBISTEBS  DI81CI88ED. 
1878. 
TUCK,  Rev.  JEREMY  W.,  fh>m  the  Oh.  in 
JeweU  City,  Ct.,  June  28. 

1877. 

AUSTIN,  Rev.  BAMUEL  J.,  ftom  the  Ch. 

in  Warren,  Mass.,  June  SO. 
BLAKE,  Rev.  LYMAN  H.,  from  the  Cb\  in 

Methnen,  Mass.,  Sept.  4. 
CADY,  Rev.  DANIEL  R.,  p.  p.»  fh>m  the 

Ch.  in  Arlington,  Mass.,  Juno  29. 
0ARRUTHER8,  Rev.  WILLIAM,  fh>m  the 

South  Ch.  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  June  26. 
OBAMBBKLAIN,    Rev.    LKANDKR    T., 

from  the  New  England  Oh.,  Chicago, 

111.,  Aug.  17. 
DANIELS,  Rev.  CHARLES  H.,  from  the 

Ch.  in  Montague,  Mass.,  June  14. 
DYER,  Rev.  E.  PORTER,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  June  19. 
FISK,  Rev.  PEKRIN   B.,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Sprinyflcld,  Vt.,  Aug.  22. 
FREb;MAN.  Rev.  JOSEPH  8.,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  July  3. 
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HAMILTON",  Rev.  HKNUT  H.,  from  the 

Ch.  in  WtiHtford,  MniiS  ,  Jii-e  25. 
HARiiiNOTON,  R<'v.  JAMES  L.,  from  the 

Ch.  In  Oranges  Vt  ,  Jum*  JJo. 
HAVENS,  Rev.  DANIRi.  W.,  from  theCh. 

in  E  i0t  Unvi'n,  Ot..  July  2. 
HILL,  Rev.  JOSHUA  A,  from  theTalcott 

St.  Ch.  in  Hnrtrord,  Ct..  July  25. 
JONES.  Rev.  NKVVTOX  I.,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Centreville  (BarnsUble),  Mate.,  Maj 

McCRAKBN',   Rev.    FRAXCIS,   fVom  the 

Oh.  In  Dodge  Centre,  Minn.,  Aug  28. 
KAK8HALL    iifv.  HENRY  G.,  from  the 

lit  Ch.  in  Chnrlemoni,  Ma"S.,  June  26. 
MEANS.  Rfv.  Jt>HN  O.,  D.  n.,  from  the 

Vine  St.  Ch.,  Boston  Highlands,  Mass., 

Pept.13. 
MBARS.  Rev.  DAVID  O..  from  the  North 

Ave  Ch.,  Cambridire,  Mns^-,  June  20. 
MIGIIII.L.  Rev.  NATHANIEL,  from  the 

1st  Ch.  In  WnrceRter.  MaMs.,  June  15. 
OAKBY,  Rev.  JAMES,  from  the  Ch.  in  Elk 

Point,  Dak.  Ter. 
STILES,  Rev.  EDMUND  R.,  from  the  Oh. 

In  Manchester,  lo.,  S^pt.  4. 
TAYLOH,  Rev.  JEKEMIAH,  D.  D.,  from 

the  Elm  wood  Ch.  in  Providence,  R.  I., 

July  16. 
TERRY,  rt4  V.  CASSrXJS  M.,  from  the  Plym- 
outh Oh.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Sepu  11. 


mNISTEES  MARRIED. 

AMBNT  -  PENFIELD.  In  Cleveland,  O., 
Rev.  William  S.  Ament,  of  Owasso, 
Mich.,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Penfleld,  of 
Cleveland. 

BURTOX  —  COCKFIRLD.  In  Chlcsgo, 
111.,  Sept.  3,  iiev.  Nathan  L.  Burton,  of 
Lamolllf,  to  Mrs.  Agnes  W.  Cookfleld, 
of  Ohlcairo. 

CHAMBEHS  —  BUELL.  In  Sherburne,  N. 
Y.,  Aug.  29,  Hev.  Jaroi'S  Chambers  to 
MlHfl  Jesfie  I.  Buc'Il,  both  of  Sherburne. 

CRANE  —  CAMPBELL.  In  WHterville, 
Me.,  Si'pi.  4,  Rev.  Chnrles  D.  Crane,  of 
South  Purls,  to  Miss  Annie  J.  Campbell, 
of  Walervillo. 

CURTIS  — HARItlS.  In  Bvansvllle.  Wis., 
•  Aug.  31,  Uev.  William  W.  CurtU,  of 
Hancock,  Mich.,  to  Miss  Delia  Harris,  of 
Evansvilli*. 

DUNLAP-FOLQER.  In  0.^noord,N.H., 
June  16,  Rev.  Georse  H.  Dunlap,  of 
CharleMtown,  to  Miss  Mary  K.  Folger,  of 
Concord. 

FOSTEK— GROUT.  In  Springfield  Mass., 
Auv.  20,  Rev.  Frank  H.  Foster,  of  North 
Reading,  to  Miss  Elixa  Grout,  of  dpring- 
rteld. 

LOB  A— BRADLEY.  In  Flshervllle,  N.  H., 
Sept.  4,  Rev.  J.  Frederick  Loha,  of  Kan- 
kakee, 111.,  to  Miss  Lncine  M.  Bradley,  of 
Fl-herville. 

OLIPHANT— JENNINGS.  In  New  Lon- 
don,  Ct.,  Aug.  15,  Rev.  Charles  H.  011- 
phant.  of  Orange  Valley,  N.  J.,  to  Miss 
P»»rah  0.  JennlngR,  of  Nt^w  London. 

PERKINS— HATCH.  In  North  Marshfield, 
Mnm..  Sept.  12,  R-v.  Ilenry  M.  Perkins, 
of  Hanover,  to  Miss  Susan  P.  Hatch,  of 
North  Marshileid. 


PIERSON  —  DYER.  In  Camhridgeport, 
Ma«s..  July  10,  Rev.  Isaac  Pleri>on,  of 
North  China,  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Dyer,  of 
Camhr!d;;eport. 

RICHARDSON  —  A YBR8.  In  Ppeneer, 
Mass.,  Aug.  30,  Rev.  Daniel  W.Richartl- 
Bon,  of  Bast  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  to  Miss 
AnnaB.  Ayeis.  (f  iSpene«.-r. 

TRACY  —  WOODCOCK.  In  Wllllama- 
town,  Mi»*.,  Aug.  1,  Rev.  James  E. 
Traoy  to  Miss  Fannie  S.  Woodcock, 
both  of  Wllilamstown. 

WRIGHT -WOOD.  In  Falrhaven,  Vt., 
e>ept.  6,  Rev.  Reuben  B.  Wright,  of 
West  Glover,  to  Miss  Alice  Wood,  of 
Falrhaven. 


MnriSTERS  DEOEASES. 
1877. 

ABBOTT,  Rev.  JOHN^  B.  C,  d.  d.,  In  Fair 

Haven,  Ct.,  Jun^  17,  In  hi*  72d  year. 
ASHLEY.  Rev.  GEORGE  H  ,  in  Springs 

flekl.  Mo.,  July  20,  In  hi*  33d  year. 
BIGELOW.  Rev.  ASAREL,  in  Hancock, 

N.  H.,  Auir.  lA.  In  his  81st  year. 
COLE,  Kev.  SAMUEL,  in  King«viUe,  O., 

March  — . 
CUR  riS,  Rev.  WILLIAM,  in  Albion,  lU., 

in  his  80th  year. 
CRANK,  Rev.   JAMBS    L.,    in    Michigan 

Centre,  Mich.,  Aug.  15,  in  his  56th  year. 
DEMOND,  R<'V.  ELIJAH,  in  Weatboro*, 

Masfl.,  July  20,  in  his  88th  year. 
HALL,  Rev.  SAMUEL  R.,i.l.  D.,in  Brown- 

ington,  Vt.,  June  24,  lo  his  83d  year. 
MARSH,  Rev.  ABRAM,  in  Tolland,  Ct., 

.Sept.  2,  in  his  76th  year. 
PAGE,   Kev.  ALVAH  C,  in  Elgin,  HI., 

S4'pu  1.  in  his  72d  year. 
PEASE,  Rev.  ANdO>f  G.,  in  EnUand,  Vt., 

Aug.  7,  in  his  67th  year. 
POWKLL,    Rev.  JOHN   N.,  in   Medford, 

Minn.,  June  29,  in  hit*  60th  year. 
SCHNEIDEIi,  Rev.  BBNJAMIX.  D.  D.,  in 

Boaton,  Ma^s.,  Hept.  14,  in  his  71st  year. 
SMITH.  Rev.  ASA  D.,  D.  D.,  in  Hanover, 

N.  H.,  Aug.  16,  in  hia  78d  year. 
WILDER,  Rev.  HYMAN  A.,  in  Hartford, 

Cu,  Sept.  7,  in  his  56th  year. 


MIEISTEES'  WIVSB  DE0EA8ED. 
1877. 

AVERILL,  Mrs.  S.  AUGUSTA,  wife  of  the 
late  Rev.  Jamea,  in  Greenfield,  Mass., 
Aug.  2,  In  her  46th  year. 

CHAPMAN,  Mn.  LYDIA  K.,  wife  of  the 
late  Rev.  Eliaa,  In  Boston  Highlands, 
Maas.,  Jnly  7,  in  her  66ihyear. 

FLB'i  CUKR,  M r«.  LYDIA  M..  wife  of  Rev. 
James,  in  Groton,  Mass.,  Aug.  26,  In  her 
54ih  year. 

JOHNSON,  Mrs. CATHARINE  I.,  wife  of 
Rev.  Samuel,  in  Sld'iey  Plains,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  25,  in  her  53d  year. 

LEWIS,  Mrs.  ELLEN  &.,  wife  of  Rev.  Ev- 
erett B.,  In  Haddim,  Ct.,  June  M. 

PAGE,  Mrs. ,  wife  of  Rev.  BeiOamin  G., 

in  FriendviUe,  Neb.,  Aug.  28. 
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Adams,  Jonathan  B.,  Bangor,  ICe. 
Aikman,  Joaeph  G.,  Utica,  O. 
Allen,  Frederio  L.,  Walpole,  N*.  H. 
Allen,  Simeon  O.,  New  York  City, 

P.  O.  Box,  4,477. 
Ament,  W.  8.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M^  China, 
Ashley,  J.  MIIU,  RuMell,  Knn. 
Atkinson,  William  H.,  Orchard,  lo. 

Bacon,  E.  B.,  Norway,  Me. 
Banlett,  Joseph,  No.  Springfield,  Mo. 
Blike,  Lyman  II.,  Boston  Highlands,  Mass. 
Blakoslee,  Newton  T.,  B  iraboo,  Wis. 
Blenkarn,  William  T.,  Wabaunsee,  Kan. 
Bowers,  John  M.,  Rhlnebeck,  lo. 
Broad,  L.  Payson,  Paolii,  Kan. 
Brown,  Henry  B.,  B.  Tawas,  Mich. 
Bryant,  Bydney,  So.  Briiain.  Ot. 
Burr,  Albert,  Bmplre  City,  Kan. 
Burton,  N.  L.,  Lamoille,  IIL 

Cady,  Daniel  R.,  Westboro*.  Mass. 
Carter,  Homer  W.,  Tallmadge,  O. 
Chafer,  Thomas,  B.  Smithflt-ld,  Pa. 
Christie,  Thomu  D.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  Turkey, 
Chittenden,  B.  P.,  Barton  Landlnf?,  Vt. 
Cinrk,  Edson  L.,  Southampton,  Mass. 
Conant,  Liba,  Bristol,  N.  U. 
Cot6,  G.  T.  A.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Crane,  Charles  D.,  So.  Paris,  Me. 
Crane,  Henry  C-,  Holbrook,  Mass. 
Creaoman,  Abraham  A.,  MonroevlUe,  O. 
Curtis.  Gilbert  A.,  So.  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

Daggett,  OUyer  B.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

D.ilv,  James  A.,  Wellington,  O. 

Davles,  I).  F.,  Findlay,  O. 

Davles,  Thomas  M.,  No.  Yarmouth,  Me. 

Davis,  W.  n.,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Davis.  William  V.  W„  Manchester,  N.  H. 

D.iy,  Warren  F.,  B.  Saginaw,  Mich. 

De  Ruchananne,  James,  Barrlngton,  N.  H. 

Dickini>on,   Ferdinand    W.,   Vormontyllle, 

Mich. 
Deucher,  John  H.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
D.anlHp,  George  H.,  Charlestown,  N.  H. 
Dyer,  Porter  B.,  So.  Abiugton,  Mass. 

Emerson,  Alfred,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Emerson,  Oliver,  Miles,  O. 
Emmons,  Amzi,  Oxford,  Mass. 

Fairbanks,  Francis  J.,  W.  Boylston,  Mass. 
Farwell,  Asa,  Crete,  Neb. 


Flfleld,  0.  W.,  Orary»s  MllU,  N.  Y. 
Flsk,  Pcrrin  B.,  Lake  City,  Minn. 
Foeter,  Frank  H.,  No.  Reading,  Mass. 
Fuilerton,  Jeremiah  £.,  Laeonia,  N.  H. 

Gonid,  Mark,  Ashbomham,  Mass. 
Grlswold,  John  B  ,  Mllllngton,  Ct. 
Groat,  Lewis,  W.  Brattleboro',  Vt. 

Hale,  Lewis,  Onekama,  Mich. 
Hanna,  C  W.,  Marlborough,  Ct. 
Harris,  D.  Flak.  ClncinnaU.  Station  0,  O. 
H.issell,  Richard.  Warren,  la. 
Haven!i,  Datiiel  W  ,  Hilton,  Tex. 
Hickmott,  John  V.«  Angola,  Ind. 
Hitchcock,  Henry  C,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hoffman,  John  H.,  Henniker,  N.  H. 
Hubbard,  Heury  L.,  No.  Grieg,  N.  Y. 

Ilsley.  Horetlo,  So.  Freeport,  Me. 
Ingalls,  B.  C,  Benson,  Minn. 

Jones,  Harvey,  Diamond  Spring,  Kan. 
Juchnn,  George,  Halifax,  Maas. 
Jones,  Benjamin,  GraovlUe,  O. 

Keith,  Adelbert  F.,  Providence,  R.I. 
Ketchura,  Silas,  Poquonock,  Ct. 
Kingsbury,  Joslah  W.,  Montague,  Mass. 


Larry,  John  H..  Wilmot,  N.  H. 
Leonard,  William,  No.  Rochester, 
Longley,  Moaeii  M.,  Danvera,  III. 
Lougt  e,  Samuel  F.,  Dnnbury,  N.  H. 
Lovejoy,  George  E.,  Bedford,  Mass. 


McClonning,  Daniel,  Bast  Concord,  N.  H. 
McCuIloui{h,  Oscar  C,  Inuianapolis,  Ind. 
McCune,  Wm.  C,  Eureka,  Kan. 
McGown,  Alfred  J.,  Orono,  Me. 
McLean,  George  B.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Marshall,  Henry  G.,  Middlebury,  Ct. 
Marshall,  James,  Tioy,  N.  H. 
Mason.  Javan  K.,  Fryeburg,  Me. 
Mill%  Thornton  A.,  Maine,  Minn. 
Morrill,  Stephen  S.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Munger,  Theodore  T.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Newton,  Albert  F.,  Townshend,  Mass. 
Nonrse,  Robert,  Springfield,  III. 

Olmstead.  Franklin  W.,  Willliton,  Vu 
Ottman,  H.  Augustus,  Northlleld,  Ct. 
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Pftine,  Bernard,  West  Barnitable,  Mbm. 
Pelton,  Gkorge  A.,  ICorrisvllle.  N*.  Y. 
Perry,  Cyrus  &f .,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 
Place,  Olney,  Massena,  N.  Y. 
Porter,  George,  Towneheod,  Vt. 
Powell,  William,  Tburman,  O. 

Richards,  J.  8.,  Jr.,  Dexter,  ICe. 
Richards,  R.,  Thurman,  O. 
Boberu,  James  H.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  CMna, 
Robinson,  Stephen  H.,  Walteafleld,  Vt. 
Rodgers,  George,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bannderson,  Henry  H.,  Bwansey,  N.  H. 
Beotfleld,  John,  No.  Topeka,  Kan. 
Soott,  Dariui  B.,  MUton  HiU,  N.  H. 
Bargent,  Benjamin  F.,  Pazton,  III. 
BInnett,  Charles  N.,  Fort  Fairfield,  Me. 
Bmlth,  Henry  B.,  Staffordvllle,  Ct. 
Bt.  John,  Joseph,  Sandy  Point,  Me. 
BUles,  B.  R.,  Hancock,  Mich. 


Btowell,  Alexander  D.,  Nichols,  N.  Y. 
Btelling,  Charles  F.,  d.  d.,  Paioesvllie,  O. 

Teel,  William  H.,  Berkley,  Mass. 
Tenney,  William  A.,  Hydesville,  Cal. 
Thacher,  Isaiah  C,  LakevlUe,  Mass. 
Thrall,  Q.  6.,  Worthington,  Ct. 
Thompaon,  John  C,  Steuben,  O. 
Thurston,  Henry  W.  L.,  Harriaville,  N.H. 
Tilton,  George  H.,  Attleboro*  FaUi,  Mess. 
Tingley,  Marshall,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
Tracy,  James  B.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  India, 
Tracy,  M.  M.,  Three  Rivers,  Msss. 
Tomblen,  C.  L.,  Gilmantonlron  Works JS'.H. 
Tuck,  Jeremy  W.,  Middletown,  Ct. 

VoUw,  EUhu  H.,  Berea,  O. 

Waldo,  Levi  F.,  Shelby,  Mich. 
Walker,  George  W.,  Centrevllle,  Pa. 
Wood,  Will  C,  West  Roxbury. 
Wright,  George  F.,  River  Point,  R.  I. 
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Abbot, 


458,  465 


Abbott,   05,  458, 473,  498,  599. 

Abelard,  877,  879,  880,  881, 
8S2,  385,  547 
Adams,  92,  94,  217,  343. 457, 
498,  801 
Addison,  53,  55.  57 

Agassi  z,  510 

Agricola,  891 

Alcott,  435, 438 

Alden,  04,  217,  370,  371,  874, 
492,  600,  601 
Alford,  274, 275 

Alger,  453, 455 

Allen,  1,  34,  458,  568 

Ament,  600, 602 

Ames.  244,  245,  554,  600 

Aroeelus,  552,  553,  559 

Anderson,  372,  374,  375,  460 
Andrew,  96, 511 

Andrews,  1 ,  317,  460,  538 

Andros,  352, 373 

Anselm,377, 370,  380, 381, 882, 

885,  546,  547,  558 
Anthony,  94 

Antony  of  Padua,  385 

Aquinas,       877,  381,  882,  883, 

391,  546,  554,  558 
Arms,  457 

Armstrong,    77,  323, 828,  360, 

375,  442,  445,  582 
Arnold,  285 

Ashley,  602 

Ashton,  63 

Atkins,  342 

Atkinson,  1, 45,  402,  403 

AugDburg,  887 

Augustine,  326,381,382.388, 
388,546 
Austin,  600, 601 

Avert  11,  602 

Ayer,  214, 312,  814,  342 

Ayfrs,  602 

Ayres,  94 

Babb,  458 

Babbitt,  94 

Bacon,  213,  842,  457,  460,  461, 
685 
Badger,  81.  86,  87,  45 

Baier,  554 

Bailey,  830 

BalUie,  401 

Balrd,  218, 536 

Bilker,  848,  569,  572 

Baldwin,  80, 32, 83,  87,  46,  343 
Bancroft,  862 

Bangs,  92 

Barbauld,  401 

Barbour,  98,94,457,600,601 
Barclay.  555 

Bardwell,  95 

Bamad,  239 


Bamea,  82,  93,  218,  472,  478, 
642 
Barney,  569 

Barrow,  61, 687 

BMrrowt,  41, 217 

Barstow,  460, 472 

Bartimeus,  867 

Barteau,  468 

BarUett,  41,  94,  468,  460 

Bascom,  32,  343,  601 

Bates,  217,  236,  247,  842,843 
Bathurst,  64 

Baur,  878,  870,  640 

Baxter,  68, 61 

Baylie,  241 

Beach,  03 

Beecher,  32,  34,  08,  816,  600. 
601,  504,  542 
Behrends,  08,  94,  601 

Bell,  98, 94 

Bellows,  453, 455 

Bennett,  213, 534 

Bernard,       284,  239,  377,  384, 


Berry, 

843,600 

Biedermann, 

378 

Biel, 

884 

Bierce, 

457 

Bigelow 
Biliings, 

602 

95 

Binder, 

80 

Bingham, 
Bird, 

03 

458 

Bisbee, 

04,458 

Bissell, 

04,  219,  281 

Blxby, 

457 

Blaci, 

876,  877,  546 

Blackman, 

219 

Blackstone, 

297 

Blades, 

93 

l^t" 

628.529 
600 

Blake, 

92,342,601 

Blakeslee, 
Blanchard, 

04 

601 

Blauvelt, 

462 

Blenkam, 

842 

Bliss, 

467,604 

Blossom, 

69 

Boardman, 

842 

Bodin, 

663 

Biihme, 

656 

Bonar, 

625 

Bonney, 

08 

Boos, 
Booth, 

890 

842 

Bouton, 

460 

Bcwers, 

467,683 

Bowker, 

71 

Boyd, 

04 

Boynton, 

216,  848,  473 

Bradford, 

461 

Bradley, 

602 

Bradstreet, 
Bralnerd, 
Brand, 
Brastow, 
Breed, 
Bremer, 
Bridgman, 
Briggs, 
rham. 


81 

02,  367,  458 

03 

08,04 

04 

401 

672 

Brlgham,  04 

Hritton,  234 

Brooks,  82,  827,  467, 468,  407, 

601 
Brosfl,  814 

Brougham,  401 

Brown,     92,  96,  280,  478,  646, 

676 
Browning,  61,  401, 447,  468 
Bryan,  458 

Bryant,  447 

Buoanna,  652, 664 

Buck,  213,  844 

Backingham,  280.  600,  601 
Bndlnglon,  460,472,478 

Buell,  602 

Bugbee,  92 

Bullard,  827 

Bullock,  92, 529 

Bulwcr,  401 

Bnnyan,  626 

Burcbard,  675 

Burnbam,  842 

Burneide,  611 

Burr,  368, 600 

Burton,  41,  98,  94.  842,  874, 
457,  600,  601,  602 
Bash,  217,  218,  359,  473,  677 
Bnshnell,  93, 378,  379, 380,  462, 
453,454,455,582,    583,    684, 

585 
Butler,  219,  342,  600 

Byron,  447 

Cady,  601 

Calhoun,  96, 401 

Calkins,  06,  217,  842,  846,  473, 

488 
Callender,  236 

Oalovius,  658 

Calvin,  80,  877,  301,  802,  646, 
647,  648,  561,  562 
Cameron,  831,  382 

Camp,  660 

Campanus,  387 

Campbell,  04,  878,  401 ,  002 
Cans,  877, 607 

Capron,  06 

Camabron,  38 

Carpenter,  06,  848 

Carruth,  217 

Carruthem,  844, 001 

Carter,  82,  76,  70,  80,  02 

Cary,  03 

Oavendlsh,  282 

Cecil,  60 
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Chadbourne, 

41 

Chadwlck, 

463,455 

Chalmers, 

03 

OhamberlidD, 

6n,601 

Chambers, 

fl.,2 

Champlin, 

03 

Chanev, 
Channing, 

843 

605 

Chapiii,  36, 46.  S14,  600 

Chapman,  893, 402,  403,  602 

Charles  I,  58 

Charles  II,  852 

Cbasc,  92,  822.  457,  577 

Chaucer,  204 

ChaoQoy,  487 

Cheerer,  408 

Chemnitz,  887 

Cheney,  03, 214 

Child,  217 

Chi  Ids,  328 

Chlllingworth,  61 

Chittenden,  06, 600 

Cboate,  94,  677,  580 

Christian  11,  80 

Christiaa  IH,  80 

Christie  600 

Church,  215 

ClalllD,  215 

Claggett,  458 

Ciapp,  217,  472,  473.  601 
Clark,  02, 98,  05,  217. 848,  860, 
871,  872,  457,  461 

Clarke,  214,  463,  455 

Clary,  36 

Clay,  401 

Clement,  02 

Clinton,  04 

Oobb,  98, 317, 456 

Coblelgh,  458 

Co'iman,  501 

Coe,  81, 218,  217, 473 

Colburo,  481 

Cole,  844, 602 

Coleridge,  21,  61,  401 

Collins,  31 

Colton,  03 

Colweli,  842, 467 

Cockfleld,  602 

Conant,  03 

Cone,  601 

Congreve,  65 

Conybeare,  274, 276 
Cook,   840,  485-441,  600,  561, 
506,  507 

Cooke,  2S4,  287,  283 

Cookerly,  458 

Cooley,  843 

Cooper,  600 

Copeland,  95 

Cornelius,  83, 875 

Cot6,  600 
Cotton,   232,383,385,38^248 

Countryman,  467 

Cowles,  81, 73 

Cowper,  402 

Crane.  602 

Creegan,  601 

Crell,  661 

Crevar,  77 

Crispnell,  03 

CrocKcr,  844 

Cromwell,  58 

Crosby,  77, 677,  688,  589 

Cross.  93,  98,  600 

CrosweU,  458 

Crum,  600 

Cunniogbam,  401 


CaroellAuB, 

Curll, 

Currier, 

Curtis, 

Curtiss, 


663 

50,51,56 

218 

602 

848,458 


Cushlng,  1.1.96,217,219,846, 
847,  463,  472,  473,482,  485, 
659,503 

Cushman,  458 

Culler,  84,  843,  457 

Cutter,  42, 330 

Daggett,  98, 472, 487,  572 

Dana,  487 

Daniels,  67, 98,  601 

Danielson,  848, 467 

Dante,  447 

Darling,  94 

Darwin,  401 

Daub,  878 

D'Aubign6,  SO 

Daubr4o,  200 

Daries,  214, 487 

Davis,  473, 600 
;  Day,         41,  848,  856,  460. 487 

I  Dean,  92,  05 

;  Deane,  215 

!  De  Bucbananne,  457 

I  De  Forest,  843 

*  Delameter,  41 

Delano,  458 

Delany,  57 

De  La  Vergna,  842 

Demond,  218, 602 

Derik,  555 

Dcuchcr,  600 

Dewey,  880, 457 

Dexter,  461, 466 

Dibdiii,  330 

Dickens,  82, 404 

Dlokerman,  601 

Dickey,  575 

Dickinson,  88,  92,  842,  458 

Diiigley,  213, 460 

Dingwell,  OS 

Dippel.  877,  567 

DIzon,  843 

Doane,  44 

Doddridge,  688 

Dodge,  02 

Dodson,  04 

Doe,  217 

DoollUle,  38 

Dorner,  870 

Dowse,  458 

Drake,  2 

Dry  den,  66 

Duchemin,  80 

Dudley,  850 

Dunlap,  600,  602 

Duren,  08, 214 

Durham,  Biahop  of,  64 

DutloQ,  670 

D  wight,  487 

Dyer,  601, 602 

Eastman,  842, 600 

Eaton,  02,  842 

Eborhard,  877 

Ecliman,  08, 343 

Kddy,  92,  213.  600 

Bdgeworth,  .                    401 
Edwards,  18, 95,  216.  849,  487, 
498,  687,  588 

Eggleston,  93 

Elder,  93 

Eldredge,  95 
Eliot,      235, 246, 858,  866,  630 

EUxabeth,  80 


Billot,  340,  341,  347 
El  lis,      81,  83,  88,  46»  463,  577 

Ellsworth,  856 

Elwell,  472 

Ely,  601 

Emerick,  601 
Emerson,       840, 848,  401,  600 

Emery,  316 

Emmons,  569 

Episoopina,  562 

Evans,  816, 468 

Evans,  876 

Evelyn,  52 

Bvureat,  458 
Everett,  814,  816,816,817,  401, 
407,  604,  518 

Ewing,  94 

Fairbalm,  77 

Fairbank,  45 

Falrchild,  8, 11 

Fairfield,  02, 342 

Farol,  887 

Farnham,  83 

Farrar.  81, 568 

Faust,  662 

Fay,  98,  675, 600 

Fefton,  487, 407 

Fenn,  81,  03 

Ferris,  02,  343 

Ferry,  210-231 

Kichte,  878 

Field,  04, 462 

Finoh,  461 

Findlay,  77 

Finney,  1-28, 78 

Fisher,  601 
Fl«k.                  02,  04,  600, 601 

Fiske,  457, 677 
Fitch,             226,  487,  580, 500 

Flacins,  640, 550 

Fletcher,  880, 602 

Folgcr,  602 
Foster,  02,  318,  468,  460,  472, 
001,602 

Fowler,  542 

Kozcroft,  406 

Francis,  877, 886 

Franklin,  687 

Fraser,  216, 456 

Frazar,  623 

Froderlo  I,  60 

Freeland,  601 

Freeman,  06,342,601 
French,          386,  343, 403,  500 

Frost,  461 

Frothingham,  466 

Fronde,  8 

Fuller,  67,  348, 401 

FuUerton,  04 

Gage,  03, 600 

Qalus,  659 

Gale,  1,  6,  94 

Gallup,  95 

Gallus,  660 

Gataker,  81 

Gates,  08,  04, 217 

GauMen,  380 

Gaylord,  86, 848 

Gerald,  457 

Gerhard,  653 

Gurould,  214 

Gerson,  646 

Gibson,  843 

Giddinga,  81 

Gilbert,  638 

Gillespie,  OS 

Gilman,  04, 473 
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Gladden,  92,94,485-441,693, 
694,  596,  696,  697 
GUditone,  79 

01ea«0Q,  94, 349 

OloQcester,  Bishop  of,       586 
aoocb,  458 

Goodeil,         842,  472,  491,  677 
Goodenoagh,  94 

Goodrich,  73 

Goodsell,  95 

Goodwin,  94, 213, 354, 856, 357, 
553 
Gookln,  534 

Gookins,  473 

Gordon,  218, 600 

Gould,  856, 601 

Graham,  38 

Grannis,  92 

Grant,  856 

GrasBte,  94 

Greeley,  217 

Green,  487, 541 

Greene,  875, 601 

Green  leaf,  600 

Greenwood,  342 

Gre^g,  374 

Gregory,  94 

Gridley,  344, 600 

Gnffiri,  95,487 

Griggff,  94 

GroBvenor,  82 

Grotlus,  560,  661,  565 

Grout,  602 

GroTcr,  461 

Grnencr,  877 

Guerglii,  867 

Hackett,  279 

Uagenbaoh,  648,  549  551,  (63, 
565 
Hale.       32,  284,  453, 465,  600 
Haley,  844 

Halifax,  Earl  of,  61 

Hall,        32,  94,  322,  843,  457, 
600,  602 
Halliday,  472, 473 

Hallock,  93 

Hamilton,  61,  231,  602 

Hamlin,  92, 457 

Hammond,  61,  281,  460 

Hampton,  214 

Hanna,  600 

Harding,  844 

Hardy,  343, 371 

Harker,  81,  82,  3U 

Harrington,  92,  03,  602 

Harris,  92,  478,  600,  602 

Hart,  312 

Harvey,  229 

Hase,  548 

Hatch,  481,  600, 602 

Hathaway,  95 

Havens,  602 

Hawes,  87} 

Hawkes,  94 

Hawloy,  94 

Hayes,  290 

Haynes,  819 

Hay  ward,  457 

Hazeltine,  473 

Hazen,  1, 66,  92 

Headley,  842 

Healey,  457 

Hearne,  59 

Heath,  98, 94 

Hegel,  378 

Heidegger  568 


Helmer, 

Henke, 

Herbert, 

Herrick, 

Hetzer, 

nickok. 

Hicks, 

Hill. 

Hillyer, 

Hinckley, 

Hincke. 


842 

877 

92,563 

281,  295,  600 

665 

41 

95,  458 

92,  94,  601 

214 

92,  457 

458 


Hitchcock,  41,  92, 94, 216,  458, 
488,  489,  507 
Hobart,  232 

Hobbes,  665 

Hodge,  14, 16,  229,  438 

Hoffman,  600 

Uolbrook,  217,  848,  600 

Hollatz,  558 

Holllster,  94 

Holmes,  848,  478,  600 

Holt,  458 

Homer,  447 

Humes,  880 

Hood,  342 

Hooker,  240, 457 

Uopklus,   13, 92, 96,  472,  487, 

601 
Horace,  447, 519 

Homer,  92 

Hort,  275 

Hotchkin,  858 

Bough,  458 

Houghton,  461 

Hovey,  33 

Howard,  213,  478,  600 

Howe,  54,94,587 

Howson,  274, 276 

Hoyt,  82,  94,  458 

Hubbard,  92,  94,  218,  600 

Hubbell,  94 

Hubmaier,  555 

Hudson,  31 

Hughes,  843,  444 

Hulbert,  92, 03 

Hull,  232, 312 

Hume,  687 

Humphrey,  92,  217,  488,  489, 

498 
Hunt,  92 

Huntington,  98,  94,  601 

Huntross,  343,  457 

Hurd,  92,  214,  458 

Hur«t,  563 

Huss,  885 

Hut^shins,  92, 93 

Hutchinson,  238,  235,  239 

Hyde,  92,2)4,812,460,461 
Hyll,  634 

[de,  67,  98,  94,  95,  460 

Ingalls,  600 

Jacob,  533 

James,  634 

James  II.  852 

Janes,  94 

Jenkins,  93,  342,  843,  467,  601 
Jenks,  37,  38,  600,  503 

Jenner,  232,  283,  285,  247 

Jenney,  32 

Jennings,         .  92, 602 

Jewell,  •  473 

Jocelyn,  458 

John  of  Damascus,  879 

Johnson,    93,  94, 96, 850,  600, 

602 
Johnston,  83, 296 


Jones,     98, 317,  843,  457,  600, 
602 

Jorls,  556 

Jos6,  98 

Josephus,  277, 278 

Kabasilas,  879 

Kanis,  667 

Kant,  (877 

Karr,  457 

Kautz,  655 

Keayne,  286, 236 

Kelney,  96, 458 

Kcmpis,  526 

Kendall,  96 

Ketchum,  818 

Kiayne,  248 
Kimball,  95,  214,  343 
Kingsbury,  93,  848,  569 
Kingsley,  294, 406,  406,  444, 
446,446 

Kinzer,  458 

Kirby,  82, 40 

Kirk.  670 

Kirkland,  487, 497 

Kitchel.  460, 472 

Klose,  667 

Knight,  460 

Knouse,  98 

Knowles,  634 

Kutz,  848, 468 

Labaree,  92, 600 

Lachmun,  276 

Ladd,  458 

Laird,  458 

Lane,  84 

Lanman,  95 

Lanphcar,  93 

Lamson,  217, 343 

Landor,  401 
Langworthy,        460,  461,  472 

Larcom,  447 

Lathrop,  843 

Laud,  58 

Laurie,  94, 216 

Lausanne,  654 

Lealand,  59 

Leavitt,  94 

Lechler,  886, 668 
Lee,  81,  94,  849,  407 
Leibnitz,  877, 664, 666, 566, 667 

Leonard,  842, 457 

Lenthal.  232-248 

LeVasser,  563 

Leslie,  289 

Lewis,  815, 602 

Limborch,  562 

Linsley,  34 

Lintall,  236-2  48 

LIppincoU,  82, 82 

Lltch,  458 

Little,  601 

Livingstone,  881 

Tx)ba,  602 

Lockwood,  837 

Lockver,  283 

Loemcr,  877 

Lombardus,  877 

Long,  41, 81 

Longfellow,  446, 447 

Tx>onils,  41 

Lord,  848, 487 

Lothrop,  82 

Love,  96 

Lovejoy,  848 

Ijoveland,  96 

Lownde,  829 
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Lucas,  1)5 

Luther.  12,  877,  884,  885,  886, 
387, 388,  389,  890,  391,  646 
647,648.549,660,  656,566 
Lyman,      67,  98,  216, 432,  498 
Ljnes,  230 

Lyon,  71. 432 

Maoaulfty,  401, 490 

Maocovioi,  652 

Macduff,  76 

Mackenzie,  669, 561 

Macleod,  27,  442,  448,  444,  445 
Mack,  689, 6U0 

Macknish,  533 

Maorcady,  401 

McOonnell,  6(>1 

MeCraken,  602 

McCuue,  95 

MoOown,  6«X) 

Mclntire,  94 

McEenzie,  94, 600 

McLenn,  92, 342 

Magoan,  92,  892,  467,  473,  567 
Maine,  550 

Malnwnrlnf,  58 

Mitkemle,  637, 638 

Makepeace,  96, 234 

Mallary,  93 

Mallory,  817 

Malthas,  401 

Manning,  472 

Man«on,  77 

March,  843 

Marcai  Antoninus,  81 

Marcus  Aurelius,  81 

Mareaiufl,  662,  559 

Marhelaeeke,  378 

Marsh,       87,  94,  677, 189,  6U2 
MarHhall,  458. 602 

Marsland,  600 

Mai  tin,  93.234 

Marti  eitu,  ftJ3-105 

Mason,  93, 461 

Mtissun,  49 

Mather,  234,  238,  863,  866,  487, 
670,  dS9 
Mattlson,  230 

Maurice,  446 

Maurv,  291,292 

Marerick,  850 

Mayhew,  367 

Mead,  I.  28,  601 

Means,    218,461,466,601,602 
Mears,  601, 602 

Meier,  385 

Molancthon,  877, 887,890, 391, 
646,547 
Melledge,  461 

MoUen.  44 

Melville,  820 

Meniiis,  649, 550 

Merrill,     98,  96,  214,  842,  844 
Merrimao,  461 

Messer,  95 

Metoalf,  843, 677 

Meyer,  274, 276 

MichaeUs,  877 

MWhlll,  002 

Mlldmay,  29 

Mill,  828, 329 

Mills,  457,  600 

MiUer,  95, 452 

Mllner,  884 

Milton,  61, 447 

Miner,  93, 217 

Mitchell,  75 

Monroe,  27 


Montague,  215, 468 

Mooar,  342, 461 

Moody,  840,  341,  463,  454,  465. 

585,  686,  687,  588 
Moore,  I,  218,217,401,467, 
488,496 
Moreau,  294 

Morgan,  10, 28 

Morley,  95,292,293,843,348, 
373 
Morrison,  96, 460 

Mof*es,  93 

Mozley,  679, 582 

Munson,  297, 498 

Munzer,  555 

Murch,  843 

Murphy,  77 

Napoleon,  267, 272 

Nasmlth,  659 

Neander,  881,  548,  656 

Neerken,  93 

NeUon,  44,  94 

Nesmlth,  677 

Newell,  71,  570 

Newman,  236, 240 

Neirton,  822, 600 

Noblf,  457 

Northrop,  874, 458 

Norton,  458 

Nott,  96, 812 

Noyos,  330, 461 

Nulling,  88 

Oakey,  602 

Ollphant.  602 

Olrastead,  219 

Olmsted,  343 

Orchino,  656 

Ordway,  96,  573 

Ortolan,  669, 560 

Osborne,  94, 219 

Ofigoorl,  446,447 

OMlander,  377,  648,  649,  550, 
653,554 
Owen,  401 

Owens,  56 

Packard,  93 

Paddock,  93 

Page,  602 

Paine,  95,  342,  848, 868,  600 
Painter,  93 

Polmtr.  I,  95,96,217,342. 
346,  458,  400,  473,  482 
Park,  842.  436,  472,  498 

Parker,      12,  93,  330,  340.  343, 

462,  468,  561, 574 
P  irsons.  343,  560 

Partridge,  95 

Patch.  88 

Patrick,  68 

Patten,  94 

P-abody,  290, 4ft3 

Pearce,  601 

Pcnse,  467, 602 

Peeke,  93 

Peet,  86, 93 

Pelton,  .••         457 

Penfleld,  602 

Perlc'es.  "^ 

Perkins,  95,  880,  481..  J, 

670,-'  •ii'602 
Perley,  *  577 

Perry,  828.  458 

Peter,  the  Lomburd,  879,  881 . 
883 
Peters,  82,  88,  866,  857,  859 
Phelps,  231 

Phillemora,  669, 661 


Phillips, 

848.860 

PickoU. 

92,  217,  467 

Ilerce, 

40,  95,  601 

Plerson, 

638,602 

Pike, 

218 

Pindar, 

447 

Pipes, 

98 

Piscator, 

652 

Pitkin, 

81,432 

Plato, 

822 

Pomeroy, 

843 

Pond, 

95,  218 

Poole, 

830,343 

Pope, 

65,  843,  447 

Porter,  482,  501,  529,  580 

Post,  461, 473 

Poste,  659 

Potter,  468, 455 

Powell.  218, 602 
Pratt,        94, 216,  817,  818,  819 

Priohard,  659 

Pruden,  633 

PuUan,  98 

Qnenntedt,  663 

Quick,  457 
Quiricy,  297,  880,  487,  497,  530 

Quint,  213,  214,  461,  466 

Rand,  95 

Randolph,  585 

Rankin,  342 

Raphael,  322 

Kathband,  242 

RawsoD,  458 

Ray,  458 

Ray),  1 

Read,  93 

Ret'd,  36,94,473,600 

Renatus,  547 

I{«nde'),  44 

Richards,  601 

Hichardson,  05,  214,  843,  373, 
374,457,569,601  602 

Riddell,  4A4 

Rigifs,  498 


Ritsch), 


876,  378,  8»5, 891, 
649-567 


Robbin!<,  213 

Robert%  74, 816 

liobespierre,  328 

Robinson,     215,274,830,533, 

601 
Rochester,  Sari  of  54 

Roell,  665 

Rogers,  96,  814,  817,  600,  624, 

601 
Ropes,  001 

Rose,  94 

Ross,  62,  98,  216, 842, 843 

Rowland,  843, 601 

Rov,  47, 217 

Rudd,  458 

Ruddick,  94 

Rugglee,  492 

RuKBolI,  218, 829 

Sabin,  71 

Safford,  001 

Baintes,  668 

Sallcnbaeh,  93 

^^alter,  92,  461 

Haltonstall,  850 

Samuel,  848 

Snnds.  457 

Banford,  67 

8ankey,  840 

Sargent,  218, 867,  001 

Savage,  232 

Savonarola,  886 
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Sehaaffler,  498 

BchelllQg,  878 

Bchleiermacher,  878 

Bchneckenburger,  651 

Bchnelder,  602 

Bchnepf,  640 

Bchroder,  77 

Bchultz,  77 

Bcbarz,  222 

Bchwartz,  830 

Bchweokfeld,  555 

Bchuyler,  77, 78 

Bcotford,  842, 843 

Bcott,  447, 458 

Bcotus,  877,  881,  382,  883.  384. 
646,  647,  653,  654, 550,  558,  550 
Bcrlbner,  77, 823, 828, 442,  445. 

682 
Scndder,  830,  467,  468,  473 
Beocombe,  04 

Bedgwick,  401 

Beeloy,  49, 04 

Beelye,  843,468,628,601 

Begur,  69 

Belden,  243 

Bemler,  877 

Bcrretas,  887 

Bewell,  06 

Beward,  81 

Bbafteebury,  63 

Bbakespeare,       322,  406,447 
Bhedd,  660,  667,  568,  559,  660. 
561,  662 
Bbelden,  243 

Bheldon,  213 

Bholley,  280. 447 

Bhepard,  64,81,460 

Bbeppard,  358 

Sherlock,  64 

Bhlpherd,  86,87,80 

Bhoroy,  05 

Big  wart,  617 

Bimmes,  238,  239,  241,  246 
Bll  venter,  234 

BkiUtDgfl,  461 

Black,  672 

Bleeper,  813 

Bile,  214 

Bmalkald,  387 

Bmltb,  84,  92,  95, 217, 234,  817, 
819,  842,  813,  401,  458,  472, 
473,  408,  600,  601, 602 
Bnoll,  530 

Bnow,  461,  471 
BoclnnB,  646, 647, 650, 558, 660, 

661 
Bouth,  48-01 

Boatbey,  447 

Bouthworth,  05 

Bpaldlng,  848, 457 

Sparks,  437 

Bpener,  665 

Bpofford,  8M 

Bprlntf,  61, 67 

Bproule,  02 

Btahl,  800 

BUD  ley,  401,  444,  445 

Btarr,  374, 600 

Btaupltz,  877,  38.'i,  388 

Btcarna,  75, 485-530 

Bteele,  03 

Btelnbart,  377 

BtevoDR,  4.')8 

Btewart,  458 

Bticklo,  842 

Htickney,  470 

BUles,     235,  247,  248, 487,  602 


Stimson,  |458 

St.  John,  601 

Stookfreil,  461 
Stone,  71, 93,  218,  458,  473, 600 

St.  Nicholas,  525 
Storrs,  81,  70.  71,  72, 217,  457, 
458,  472,  478,  601 
StougbtOD,      82,  280, 238,  ^AA 

Stowe,  84, 458 

StrauBS,  877 

Street,  600 

Sireeter,  93 

Strleby,  218 

Strlgel,  549 
Strong,            n,  218,  878  601 

Sturtevant,  82,  460, 472 

Sulla,  828 

Sumner,  225, 470 

SUss,  93 

SweeUer,  863,  460,  497 

Swift,  55,  61 

Swlnnerton,  457 

Symmcs,  235 

Talne,  63 

Tarbox,  1, 218,  375 

Ta«bO,  447 

Tauler,  385 

Tauaen,  80 
Taylor.  88,  89,  61,  92,  95,  217, 

340,  343,  458,  460,  473, 522, 

587,  601,^602 

Temple,  577 

Tenuant,  «540 

Tenney,  842,'468,S601 

TonnysoD,  447 

Terry,  602 

Thacher,  03 

Tbiiyer,  600, 601 

Thomas,  02,  215, 4W 
Thompson,  95,  871,  372,  374, 
434,457,534 

Thomson,  33 

Thrall,  601 

Tibbals,  75 

Tiflfany,  67 

Tilden,  05, 431 

TilloUon,  457 

Tischendorf,  274, 275 

TlMandler,  205 

Tobey,  218, 498 

Todd.  342 

Toellner,  877 

Tollner,  560 

Tolman,  820 

Toothaker,  821 

Towle,  88, 458 

Tracey,  843, 577 

Tracy,  601,602 

Treat.  217, 847-375 

Tregelles,  274, 276 

Trumbull,  248 

TuIIoch,  823 

Turner,  82 

Turretlne,  552 

Tuttle,  88, 812 

Tuxbory,  601 

Twltchp"  94 

Tyern  6S5, 58S 

T-  96,  487,  530 

1  24,  280,  822 

rii  ^     ,  585 

Ulysses,  619 

Upbam,  577 

Upton,  843 

Urslnns,  244,  245,  552 

Ulley,  842 

'  Valll,  522 


Vandervecr, 

03 

Van  TU, 

554 

Velihoysen, 
Vermllliia, 

558 
547 

Virgil. 

447 

Von  Qoch. 

877.885 

Von  Wesel, 

t877,  385 

Voorhees, 

001 

Wadleigh, 

227 

Waldo, 

844,  575,  576 

Wales, 

93,  458 

Walker,   54,74,842,473,607, 

590 
Wallace,  81, 472 

Wakeman,  538 

Ward,  218,  217.  478 

Warham,  350 

Warren,  213, 217,  842,  848 
Waters,  93 

Watt,  281, 285 

WalU,  687 

Wayland,     .  229 

Webb,  93,  94,  588 

Webber,  487 

Webster,      401,  504,  518,  522, 

576 
Weed,  226 

Weigel,  556 

Weisne,  878 

Welde,  235, 242 

Wellman,  843 

Wells,  240,246,247.359,458 
Wesley,  840, 686 

Wessel,  877,  885,  388 

West,  217 

Westcott,  276 

Wheeler,  98 

Wheelock,  487 

Whipple,  95 

While.  577 

Whitofleld,  10, 585 

Whiting,  67,  93,  848 

Whiimore,  601 

Whiton,  432,  438 

Whittemore,    472,    478,   488, 

508 
Whittler,  447 

Whittlesey,  214, 217 

Wilcox,  458 

Wild,  342 

Wilder,  94, 602 

Wilkes,  461 

Wilkinson,  98, 843 

Willard,  92, 601 

Willey,  98 

William  of  Occam,  884 

Williams,  94,  217,  218,  815, 
348,  354,  856,  857, 446,  492, 

600 
Willis,  98, 401 

WillistOD,  507 

Willson,  240,  241,  246,  248 
Wilson,  98,235,238,244,342, 
844,850 
Winkworth,  567 

Winsor,  330 

Wlnthrop,  282,238,284,239, 
242,  297,  860,  852.  590 
WIsner,  875 

WIswall,  601 

WItolus,  554 

Witherspoon,  487 

Withrow,  98, 94 

Wolcott,  02,95.218,217,460, 

473 
Wolf,  877,  663,  666 

Wood,  59,  60,  472,  602 
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Woodhridgt, 

Woodbury, 

Woodcock, 

Wood  worth, 

Woods, 

Woolman, 

Woolaey, 


402 

02,95 

433,  434.  602 

218,  260,  601 

670- 

467 

406,  485,  487 


Worcester, 

372,  876 

Yonng,                               677 

Wordsworth, 

60,    274,    204, 

Zabriakle»                            04 

447 

Zeller,                                  647 

Wright, 
Wycliffe, 

13,  41,  02,  602 

Zlnzendorf,                         884 

885 

Zcickler,                                 77 

Wyman, 

600 

ZwlngU,        877,  384,  387,  880. 

Yonker, 

467 

890,546,648,656 
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